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am often ;isked whether I sec 
people the way I draw them. 
And don’t I have a pielty miserable 
time concentrating on human weak¬ 
nesses? The answer is that although 
1 admit c.irii aim ing people is a 
sneaky sort of an, it has one saving 
grace the victim never recognizes 
himself but always someone else. 

llogartb, the father of Knglisli 
cariralurr, had the right appmach 
when he dubbed the taking of like¬ 
nesses “phiz-mongering,” and ar a 
professional “phiz-monger” f enjoy 
tire slightly potty view 1 get of life. 
Nor does it deirac l from m\ equal 
enjoymeiit ol the fin«*i points of 
human naime. Ill's 
poking fun at one's 
fellows demands not 

onlv tolerance hut 
* 

also understanding. 

Happily, human be¬ 
haviour hus always in¬ 
trigued me. But never 
more than in the odd 


BY R ON A LI) SKA R IT, 

i nr famous t <n icut&tist 

circumstances that introduced jme 
ter The Reader’s Digest. Tt was the 
clay before 4 the fall of Singapore, in 
February 1942. The invading Jap-' 
ancse army was closing in, and I 
one of many thousands of soldiei 
trapped in die streets of the city, 
Frightened and weary, under heav\ 
bombardment. I tumbled into a si 
trench. Beneath mv hand I saw a ton 
copy of \0111 magazine. I put it ipn 
my pocket and, shottK nfteiwards." 
it was captured with me. Kat' i, ir 
prison and in the jungle ran ps o 
Siam, that copy of the Dicgv, be 
came a treasured window n* rbe mrl- 
sicle world, lor my sell and bundled* 
of fellow-prisoners. 

The total enjoyment provided bv 
that single cop\ of The Reader’' 
Digest is immeasurable. I >t my ow 
part the orig’mal pl'-asme lias her 
many limes renewed. 1 still enjo 
looking through the window at a 
that makes lor understanding of th 
funny business called life. 
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THE ZIMMERMANN 
TELEGRAM 


from the furthcoming hook by 

BARBARA TUCHMAN 


In the third year of the First World War, the hopeless deadlock 
between Germany and the Allies was broken by an extraordinary 
intelligence windfall. When Room 40, a highly secret branch of 
Britain’s Naval Intelligence Division, intercepted and “broke” a 
coded message sent by Germany’s Foreign Secretary to lus Ambassa¬ 
dor in Washington, it laid bare a German blunder of colossal propor¬ 
tions, and all but ensured a reluctant America's entrance into the 
war. How Britain achieved and exploited this espionage amp is a tale 
of international intrigue probably without parallel in recent history. 


he first intercept of the 
morning watch was a Ger¬ 
man wireless message of ex¬ 
ceptional length. Beyond its length 
the duty officer at the Admiralty’s 

4 j 

Naval Intelligence Division noticed 


nothing of unusual significance 
about it as he sent it to the inner 
room for decoding. It was January 
16, 1917, past the half-way mark of 
a war that had already ground 
through 30 months of futile carnage. 

7 5 
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On duty in the inner room, the 
most secret in Whitehall although it 
•was masked under the guileless 
name of “Room 40,” were two civil¬ 
ians who had shown a remarkable 
gift for cryptography. One was the 
Reverend William Montgomery, a 
tall, grey-haired scholar of 46, and 
the other Nigel de Grey, a young 
ublisher's assistant of 31. Neither 
new that they held in their hands 
a key to the war’s deadlock. 

Britain’s fortunes in this third 
winter of the war were at a low ebb. 
The ghastly losses on the Somme— 
60,000 British casualties in a single 
day; more than a million Allied and 
enemy losses in the five-month bat¬ 
tle—had been for nothing. The Hin- 
denburg Line was still unbreached. 
The whole war had been like this: 
regiments of lives spent like water 
without either side winning a stra¬ 
tegic advantage. Now the French 
were drained; the Russians dying; 
Romania, a late entry on the Allied 
side, already ruined and overrun. 

The enemy were no better off. Al¬ 
though they held much of Europe, 
the Germans were living on a diet of 
potatoes, conscripting i^-ycar-olds, 
and resorting to over-harsher meas¬ 
ures to wring from the home front 
and faltering Austria yet more en 
durance and sacrifice. 

Montgomery and de Grey pored 
over the intercept, with its rows of 
numerals arranged in groups of 
three, tour and five figures. They 
were expecting further lengthy cor¬ 
respondence between Berlin and 


Washington about a negotiated 
peace—President Woodrow Wil¬ 
son’s cherished goal. Bent on stop¬ 
ping the war, he was blind to both 
combatants’ utter unwillingness to 
compromise. Berlin kept him talk¬ 
ing in order to keep him neutral. 
The talk exasperated the Allies. It 
was not mediation they wanted 
from the United States but her 
fresh, untapped strength. Arms, 
money, ships, men—everything the 
Allies needed was waiting in 
America. 

De Grey’s eye caught the top 
group of numerals in the message 
—13042, a variant of the German 
diplomatic code No. 13040. Mont¬ 
gomery unlocked the safe and took 
from it a copy of the German code 
book and a second book containing 
all the information that Room 40 
had collected on the variants of the 
code through painstaking collation 
of hundreds of intercepts. Working 
from these, they soon ascertained 

j 

that the message was signed “Ziiri 
mermann”—the name of the Ger 
man Foreign .Secretary—and that 11 
was directed to the German Ambas¬ 
sador in Washington, Count Bern- 
storif. 

They were looking for a routine 
message when an unexpected word 
appeared: “Mexico.’’ Wondering 
what the Germans could be saying 
about Mexico, they worked on with 
added interest, decoding the word 
“alliance” and farther on, to their 
astonishment, “Japan,” which was 
repeated in a phrase that came out as 
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Adnutal Hull’s own copy of the '/.mi merman n Telegram with his 
pent tiled tints ,n it n us dei oded fur the I ' A Embassy The framed 
original hangs at the Admiralty in what was formerly Room 4a. 


“us and Japan.” 

Was it possible that 
Japan, one of the 
Allied powers, was 
changing sides? Ur¬ 
gently the two cryp¬ 
tographers renewed 
their attack. After 
two hours, and in 
spite of many gaps 
in the sequence, an 
intelligible version 
had come clear. 

^511E INTERCEPT 

contained two separ¬ 
ate telegrams. The 
first, addressed to 
llcrnstorff, in¬ 
formed him that 
Germany intended 
to resume “unre¬ 
stricted’' submarine 
warfare, a decision the Allies had 
expected and dreaded for months. 
“Unrestricted” meant that the 
U-boats would now sink without 
warning all enemy and neutral 
ships found in war zones.The iifttn.e 
was to be delivered to the U.S. Gov- 
^:nmenl on January 31. the da\ be¬ 
fore the torpedoes would be loosed. 

The second telegram was much 
longer, consisting of 155 code 
groups. Marked “Most Secret,” it 
was for BcrnstorfT’s “personal infor¬ 
mation” and was then to be handed 
on to von F.ckhardt, the German 
Minister in Mexico, “by a safe 
route.” 

Much of it defied immediate 


decoding, but even the incomplete 
version was startling: 

WE PROPOSE TO BEGIN ON’ l-KRKUARV I 
UN RESTRICT hi) SUBMARINE WARFARE. 
WE SMALL ENDEAVOUR TO KEEP AMER¬ 
ICA NEUTRAL ... II- NOT Wl. PROPOSE 
■AN ALLIANCE UPON IMP. FOLLOWING 

basis: (joint) conduct m- war, 

(JOINT) CONCLUSION f)E PEACE . . . AT 
THE SAME TIME NEGOTIATE BK- 
I WEEN IS AM) JAPAN . . . Pl.EASE TELL 
TME PRESIDENT (OE MEMO 1 ) THAT . . . 
OCR SUBMARINES . . . WILL COMPEL 
ENGLAND TO PEACE WHIHN A EF.W 
MONTHS. ACKNOWLEDGE RECEIPT. Z1W 
MERMANN. 

The decoders could hardly iet 
themselves believe the significance 
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of this message, for it obviously .dis¬ 
closed a scheme for bringing the 
> United States under attack by in¬ 
veigling Mexico and Japan into the 
war on the German side. This mer¬ 
ited the attention of Admiral Hall, 
Director of Naval Intelligence. 
Montgomery hurried out to fetch 
him and returned accompanied by a 
small ruddy man with authority in 
his step. De Grey silendy handed 
the scribbled sheets to the admiral. 

Hall’s eyes darted over the pages. 
He knew instandy that possession 
of this intercept might be the lever 
which could prise the United States 
into the war. If so, it offered a timely 
miracle; for only the miracle of 
American intervention could now 
offset the impending submarine 
peril. Indeed it might already be too 
late. If the Germans accomplished 
what they hoped with their subma- 
' rines, they would starve out the 
Allies before the United States could 
mobilize, train and transport an- 
army to help them. 

Hall had known for months that 
unrestricted sea warfare was com¬ 
ing, for the submarine was never 
designed for the gentlemanly role 
that President Wilson thought 
proper. To ask that it should surface 
and give warning before it attacked, 
making itself a sitting duck if its 
prey should shoot first, made non¬ 
sense of its function. Admiral 
Hall knew the Germans had ac¬ 
cepted the restrictions Wilson de¬ 
manded only because they lacked 
enough U-boats to force the issue. 


wmy 

Since then, Kiel’s machine shops 
had been forging U-boats day and 
night. Today’s telegram indicated 
that Germany must now have 
amassed the 200 submarines she esti¬ 
mated that she would need to bring 
Britain to her knees. 

The danger was mortal. Zimmer- 
mann’s closing words, “compel Eng¬ 
land to peace within a few months,” 
were no idle boast, Hall knew— 
unless the United States entered the 
war. But the Zimmcrmann tele¬ 
gram could give Britain a means for 
achieving just this end, for dyna¬ 
miting the Americans out of their 
neutrality. 

The Germans planned to keep the 
United States busy on her own side 
of the Atlantic by inciting Mexico 
and Japan to attack her. This would 
keep her occupied even if she should 
answer the U-boat threat by declar¬ 
ing war on Germany. It was r 
shrewd,-clever move—and it fatally 
underestimated the calibre of Allied 
Intelligence. For the Germans had 
assumed that their code, having 
been devised by German minds, was 
inviolable, and had used it un¬ 
changed since the first day of the 
war. But every German wireless 
message was being grasped out of 
the air and read in Room 40. 

Such work was difficult, and in 
the Zimmermann telegram there 
was a blank passage of 30 groups 
from which the decoders were un¬ 
able to ferret out any meaning what¬ 
ever. They could not guess that it 
contained the most explosive 
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material of all. Only after weeks of 
patient, unrelenting effort did they 
learn that m this passage Germany 
promised to assist Mexico “to regain 
by conquest her lost territory in 
Texas, Arizona and faew Mexico.” 

But even the limited message 


decoded on that first day was suffi¬ 
ciently explosive to make Hall regret 
the necessity of having to inform tfye 
Foreign Office. He hated sharing 
news of Room 4o’s coups with any¬ 
body, lest even a whisper get abroad 
to warn the Germans. Now he was 










ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD HALL 

I 

T hose who served with William Regi¬ 
nald Hall remembered him as “a human 
dynamo with piercing eyes” ... "a very 
great captain” ... “a brilliant judge of 
character.” He was known throughout 
the Service for the devotion he inspired 
in his men—and for the outspokenness 
that won him unforgiving enemies in 
high places. The son of a naval officer, he 
began early to defy convention by marry¬ 
ing when only a Lieutenant, despite this 
dislike of conformity, he won rapid 
promotion and became a Captain at 35. 

Deeply religious, he was the first com¬ 
manding officer to install a chapel in a 

warship. In 1913, commanding the new battle cruiser {)uecn Mary, he saw 
that war with Germany was inevitable and took steps to prepare for it. 
Among them was the introduction of the rhrce-watch system to ease the 
strain of long periods of battle-readiness—a system that was later adopted 
throughout the Royal Navy. 

1 Ie became Director of Naval Intelligence two months after the war began, 
taking over a department that had been headed by his lather 27 years before. 
The affair of the Zimmcrmann Telegram was only one of many brilliant 
coups that earned him a K..C.M.G. By the war’s end he was even talked of as 
a future Foreign Secretary. > 

His enemies saw to it that he was deprived of further rewards for his 
naval work and his name appeared in no post-war Honours List. 

Hall retired from the Navy in 1919 and became a Member of Parliament, 
first for a Liverpool constituency and later for Fast bourne; for a time he 
acted as Principal Agent for the Conservative Party. He died in 1943 
aged. 73- 

His farewell speech to his Admiralty staff 40 years ago well demonstrates 
his acute perception of international affairs. “We now have to face a far 
more ruthless foe,” he said, “a foe that is hydra headed and whose power 
will spread all over the world. That foe is Russia.” 
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seized by the agonizing problem 
that always haunts the cryptogra- 
her: How could he make use of 
is'information without revealing 
that he knew the code ? 

Faced with such a problem, 
armies have been known to avoid 
warning their own men of enemy 
movements when such a warning 
would show knowledge that could 
have been gained only by possession 
of the enemy code. How, Hall asked 
himself, could the Zimmermann 
telegram be revealed to the Ameri¬ 
cans without also revealing how it 
had been obtained ?' They would 
never believe the message on the 
mere say-so of the Foreign Office. 
They would ask inconvenient ques¬ 
tions. If the Germans discovered that 
Room 40 had solved their code, they 
would never use it again, and a 
whole delicate listening apparatus, 
carefully constructed over two and a 
half years, would go dead. 

^IDhen the war started, Britain’s 
first offensive action had been to si¬ 
lence Germany’s transatlantic cables. 
One hv one, the five German cables 
that ran through the English Chan¬ 
nel had been raised and severed by 
the British cable ship Telconia, 
grappling on the ocean bed. When 
the cable between West Africa and 
Brazil was also cut, Germany was 
sealed off from direct cable com¬ 
munication with the overseas world. 
From then on, the burden of com¬ 
munication fell on Nauen, the 
.powerful German wireless station 


near Berlin. But nothing can stop an 
enemy from picking wireless mes¬ 
sages out of the air, and Room 40 
was set up for this task. 

Makeshift quarters were found in 
the Admiralty basement and, under 
Admiral H. F. Oliver as Director of 
Naval Intelligence (DNI), listen¬ 
ing stations with direct wires to the 
Admiralty were established, on the 
^English coast. Amateur wireless op¬ 
erators were also encouraged to 
monitor and report German signals. 
Cryptographers, recruited from the 
most varied backgrounds, set about 
trying to decipher the intercepted 
German messages. 

They found that when the Ger¬ 
mans used code they generally 
wrapped it inside an extra covering 
of cipher; that is, they enciphered 
the code. Code is based on arbitrarily 
chosen substitutions: in 1944, for ex¬ 
ample, “Overlord” was the code 
word for “Invasion of Normandy.” 
, Cipher uses letters or numbers to 
represent other letters or numbers 
according to a prearranged pattern. 

The Germans changed the “kf 
to their encipherment every 
hours. But, being Germans, thu 
changed it according to an orderly 
system which, once solved by th' 
cryptanalysts of Room 40, could h 
solved again each time by progress 
ing according to a constant pattern. 

On October 13, 1914, came an 

Please turn to page 1 5/ 




The eyes and ears of informers and secret police are constantly 
making sure that Mao's government sees ally hears all and knows all 



By Davtd Chipp 

Reuter correspondent who travelled widely in China for two years 


H he elderly man called Aitik 
looked like a character in a 
Davy Crockett film. Make¬ 
up: beard, weather-beaten features 
! far-seeing eyes. Costumer a 
-’ket made of hide, tattered trou¬ 
pers and a coonskin cap. Scenery: 
lush grazing pastures against a back¬ 
ground of fir forests and snow-tipped 
uiountains. Only the place was 
strange; for Aitik lives in the hills 
above Urumchi, in Sinkiang Pro¬ 
vince in the far north-west of China. 

Aitik was the veterinary surgeon 
of a nomad co-operative—one of 
Communist China’s latest experi¬ 
ments in “socialism” of Kazakh 


tribesmen. But his veterinary work 
was not the only reason for his im¬ 
portance. He was a political medi¬ 
cine man as well. He was the only 
member of the Communist Party in 
that nomad encampment. His tent 
contained the radio which the no¬ 
mad co-operative had bought. He 
distributed to the literate few the 
newspapers which arrived twice 
weekly—and read them to the illit¬ 
erate many. In addition, his wife, 
who was a midwife and partly- 
trained nurse, ran a first-aid station 
which proved an invaluable listen¬ 
ing post. 

Aitik was the last, and perhaps the 
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most important, link in a chain o£ 
control duplicated throughout the 
* vastness of'Communist China. In 
every village and agricultural co-op¬ 
erative, in every factory and school, 
in every street and every workshop, 
similar figures are constandy on 
watch. Their very presence is a 
warning diat the government is 
omnipresent, probably omniscient 
and usually omnipotent. 

Aitik lives a good day’s journey 
from the local Communist party 
headquarters at Urumchi. There is 
no telephone or telegraph office for 
many miles. Mail is delivered at best 
twice a week; in winter it may be 
held up for days. Urumchi itself is 
more than 1,500 miles from Peking, 
and the air journey takes two days 
(there is no night flying). 

Yet Urumchi is obviously part of 
Communist China. There arc the 
troops in their sloppy khaki uni¬ 
forms, policemen dressed exactly the 
same as those in Peking, the por¬ 
traits of Mao Tsc-tuog, the slogans, 
the regimentation—all the outward 
trappings of Communist control. 

Besides activists like Aitik, there 
are countless informers whom the 
Communists call “patriotic and vigi¬ 
lant citizens.” They denounce close 
relatives to the police, or speak up at 
mutual-criticism meetings to accuse 
some peasant of hoarding or some 
city worker of dealing on the black 
market. People act like this because 
they have been taught that it is the 
sight thing to do. 

These "re the amateurs. There are, 


of course, the professionals as well— 
the secret police. In China the secret 
police are just that: secret. They 
exist, but the foreigner knows noth¬ 
ing about them or the way they 
work. It is not the sort of topic one 
discusses with one’s Chinese friends 
or with officials. 

All this means that the individual 
Chinese is under a political, moral 
and social microscope all the time. 
For years, conformity was just 
enough—but only just. There were 
warnings in the fate of those who 
strayed—the landlords who were 
executed in the early 1950’s, “coun¬ 
ter-revolutionaries” whose deaths 
are still reported from time to time 
—and of those who committed lesser 
“crimes,” such as criticizing the 
government, and were sentenced to 
terms of “reform through labour.” 

Recently it has become apparent 
that conformity alone is not enough. 
Now positivism by everyone is called 
for, and it is necessary to show en¬ 
thusiastic support for “socialism.” 

The outward sign of the Commu¬ 
nists’ success in controlling the coun¬ 
try is a drab mantle of uniformity. 
It is seen in the orderliness of 
crowds, in the easy way in which 
people can be organized. It is a man¬ 
tle woven from the strands of fear 
and caution, and the looms upon 
which it is woven are the groups 
into which most Chinese are now 
organized. 

School or university class, factory 
workshop, trade-union branch, 
Youth League group or working 




News as the Red leaders want it told is read aloud t > the illiteiates m the rt mutest communities 


section on a collective farm, these 
groups are the me ms by which 
Communists teach people to forget 
that they are individuals and to sink 
their identities into tint of the st ite 
It is at group meetings, held often 
iLter work, that much of the eriti 
cism and self criticism—the spiritual 
breast beating that the Communists 
use s> effectively —takes place 1 or 
example, a group of top flight scien 
tists (most valuable commodities m 
China) recently spent four after 
noons a week discussing each other’s 
philosophy of life and making sure 
that all of them understood the 
“correct” approach and ideas 


Such criticism and self criticism 
are important puts of the control 
mechanism by which the t ommu 
nists keep a check on intellectuals, 
c ipitalisis, students ind oflice work 
trs According to one ( In nest to 
whom I talked, it is difficult to keep 
silent always when one is constintiv 
urged to he frank in expicssmg 
opinions and when one’s fellows 
persistently attempt to find out “real 
thoughts ” 

Each group always contains at 
least one activist He (or she) is fre 
quently the personnel officer, who, 
for many people, is the most impor 
tant figure in the office, school or 
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organization. The personnel officer 
is always a member of the Commu¬ 
nist Party, always has a room to him¬ 
self and has charge of everyone’s 
personal file. 

This file is never seen by its 
subject, but he has some idea of the 
primary sources on which his supe¬ 
riors judge his political reliability. 
Many Chinese must fill in long 
forms, two or three times a year, in 
which they supply a great deal of 
information about themselves, their 
families and friends, the jobs they 
have held and their political view¬ 
points. They must also state in writ¬ 
ing their opinions of certain inter¬ 
national or national events, such as 
the Chinese Civil War and the 
“Liberation.” 

If there is some change from pre¬ 
vious answers, this must be ex¬ 
plained, and the personnel officer 
can always call someone in for a 
“private talk” about this, or about 
his thoughts- -be they right or 
wrong—or about anything that he 
may have been reported as saving. 
The personnel officer’s word is often 
decisive as to whether a man can 


change his job, or what post a 
,student will .get on graduation. 

'The personal-lives of the Chinese 
in. citiep further supervised by 
-sCfpef committees,” whose domes¬ 
tic intrusions arc cordially disliked 
by the great majority. Street commit¬ 
tees are elected from lists of candi¬ 
dates “suggested” from above and 
are very often presided over by some 
old busybody of a housewife (a typi¬ 
cally clever touch) who knows 
everyone and everything going on 
in her area. 

The street committee may inves¬ 
tigate any stranger who calls, and 
will certainly check up on any new¬ 
comer who arrives to live in the 
area. It may ask why and how some¬ 
one has been able to buy a new suit, 
and will make sure that there is a 
good turnout for any demonstration 
that may be organized. 

Such are the methods by which, 
r -rf)in Peking to the remotest village, 
all China’s 650 million people know 
that they are watched, that their 
actions arc controlled and indeed 
that their very thoughts will even¬ 
tually be known to the authorities. 



This One's on Ale 

Ln a BBC “Woman’s Hour” programme, Sir Malcolm Sargent related 
his most embarrassing experience: “Once when I had finished conducting 
in the Albert Hall and was preparing to depart, I was arrested by :he 
voices of two young girb discussing me. ‘How I envy Sir Malcolm,' sighed 
one. I pricked up my ears—a compliment was coming. ‘You mean his 
conducting.' the other said. ‘Oh no, not that. I mean his neat little flat 
behind.’ ” 



Thurber’s Rules for 
a Happif Marriage 


By James Thttrber 


obody, I hasten to announce, 
has asked me to formulate a 
set of rules for the perpetua¬ 
tion of marital bliss. 

The idea just came to me one day; 
brooding on the general subject of 
Husbands and Wives, I found my¬ 
self compiling my own Rules for a 
Happy Marriage. 

Ride One: Neither party to a 
sacred union should run down or 
disparage the other’s former girl 
friends or boy friends, as the case 
may be. 

The tendency to attack the charac¬ 
ter, looks, capability and achieve¬ 
ments of one’s mate’s former friends 
ot the opposite sex is a common 
cause of domestic discontent. 

Aspersions, insinuations, reflec¬ 
tions or just plain cracks about old 
boy friends and girl friends should 
be avoided at all times. 

Here are some of the expressions 
that should be especially eschewed: 



“That flat-footed country bumpkin 
you latched on to at college”; “You 
know the girl I mean—the one with 
the hips who couldn’t read”; “That 
old flame of vours with the vocabu- 

4 

lary of a barn owl.” 

This kind of derogatory remark, 
if persisted in by one or both parties 
to a marriage, will surely lead to 
divorce or, at best, a blow on the 
head with a glass ashtray. 

Rule Two: A man should make 
an honest effort to get the names of 
his wife’s friends right. This is not w 
easy. 

The average wife who left school 
at any time during the past 30 
years keeps in close touch with at 
least seven old school friends. These 
ladies, known as “the girls” are 
named, respectively: Mary, Marian, 
Marilyn, Marjorie, Mirabelle, Made¬ 
leine and Miriam; and all of them 
are called Myrtle by the careless hus¬ 
band we are talking about. . 
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seem a little untidy; that I have, in¬ 
deed, left a number of loose ends 
here and there. For example, if the 
husbands are going to mislay their 
detailed maps of household objects, 
I have accomplished nothing except 


to add one item for the distraught 
gentleman to lose. 

I can only hope, in conclusion, 
that this treatise itself will not start, 
in any household, a widening gap 
that can never be closed. 



The Pursuit of Excellence in Education 

JThere is no more difficult problem for a free people than to identify, 
nurture and use wisely its talents. Indeed, on its ability to solve this prob¬ 
lem rests its fate as a free people. An undiscovered talent, a wasted skill, a 
misapplied human ability is a threat to our capacity to survive. Society as 
a whole must therefore come to the aid of the individual, finding ways to 
identify him as a unique person, and to place him alongside his fellow 
men without inhibiting or destroying his individuality. 

One still hears arguments about “quantity” versus “quality” education. 
Behind such arguments is the assumption that a society can choose to 
educate a few people exceedingly well, or a great number of people some¬ 
what less well—that it cannot do both. A society such as ours has no 
choice but to do both; it calls for the maximum development of individual 
potentialities at all levels. 

The 18th-century philosophers who made equality a central term in the 
political vocabulary never meant to imply that men are equal in all respects. 
Men are unequal in their native capacities and therefore in their attain¬ 
ments. In elaborating our views of equality, we have emphasized equality 
of opportunity, a conception that candidly recognizes differences in endow¬ 
ment and the certainty of differences in achievement. By allowing free 
play to these differences it preserves the freedom to excel which has pro¬ 
duced so much human greatness. 

In the pursuit of excellence several considerations must be kept firmly 
in mind. First, our conception of excellence must embrace many kinds of 
achievement at many levels—in abstract intellectual activity, art, music, 
managerial activities, craftsmanship, human relations, technical work. 
^Second, we must recognize that excellence is a product not only of native 
ability but of drive and character. The more one observes high performance 
in daily life, the more one is impressed with the contribution made by the 
latter two ingredients. Finally, we must recognize that judgements of 
differences in talent are not judgements of differences in human worth. 

—From a recent report prepared by the Special Studies Project 

of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 




ELECTRONICS: 

The Surgeon’s Newest Weapon 

Many of the life-saving battles that 
By /. D. Ratcliff doctors will fight tomorrow arc being 

won for them today —by engineers 


t was after midnight in the 
hospital and the heart of a 
patient who had earlier undergone 
an abdominal operation faltered and 
failed. No surgeon was immediately 
available to open the chest and mas¬ 
sage the heart back to activity. Or¬ 
dinarily, the hospital records would 
have concluded: “Patient died in 
his sleep.” This time the story had a 
different ending. 

The moment the heart stopped 
beating, wires attached to the pa¬ 
tient’s body alerted a machine at the 
bedside. Immediately the machine 
rang a hell to summon a nurse and 
began shooting 60 hursts of 6o-volt 
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electricity a minute into two elec¬ 
trodes strapped to the patient’s chest. 
Thus electrically jarred, the heart 
started beating again and soon 
picked up its normal rhythm. Two 
weeks later the patient went home, 
fully recovered. 

This machine—rhe automatic 

heart pacemaker, developed in 
America by I)r. Paul Zoll—is only 
one sample of the extraordinary elec¬ 
tronic weapons which each year ' 
play a larger role in medicine. 

Doctors have long known that life 
is largely an electiical phenomenon; 
heart, brain and muscles send out 
detectable electrical messages which * 
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tell vivid stories of their function¬ 
ing. Electrocardiographs, encephal- 
ographs and myographs have be¬ 
come standard diagnostic tools. 
Now far wider use of electronic ma¬ 
chines is at hand. 

America’s Mayo Clinic research 
workers recently added a new elec¬ 
tronic safety factor to surgery. Util¬ 
izing the fact that brain waves are 
far more sensitive indicators of 
degree of consciousness than ex¬ 
ternal signs such as pulse, blood 
pressure and eye dilation, they built 
a virtually automatic anaesthesia 
machine. If brain-wave patterns say 
the patient is on the point of awaken¬ 
ing, it administers more drug or gas; 
if sleep is too deep, it turns off valves. 

Brain-wave machines are also 
helpful in diagnosing a number of 
disorders—epilepsy, brain tumours, 
injury. The machines perform well 
when the trouble is pronounced, but 
in borderline cases the squiggly lines 
are often difficult to interpret. Ex¬ 
perts working on one research pro¬ 
ject are using a new approach that 
may lead to feeding tape-recorded 
brain waves into a computing ma¬ 
chine which will automatically sep¬ 
arate them into diagnostic patterns. 

Many of the new electronic de¬ 
vices are designed to simplify bur¬ 
densome laboratory procedures, save 
overworked technicians’ time. The 
sanguinometer is an example. In 
effect a closed-circuit television sys¬ 
tem, it makes a blood count in 
i seconds by scanning a blood sample, 
feeding the findings into a computer. 


This same type of machine may 
play a big role in cancer detection. 
Cancer cells tend to be larger than 
normal cells—a difference readily 
observed by sensitive scanning 
tubes. This means of detecting them 
could open the way for quick, inex¬ 
pensive screening tests that might 
save tens of thousands of lives each 
year. 

Sensitive fingers of doctors now 
palpate—feel—the exterior of the 
body in an attempt to locate trouble 
within—enlarged livers, spleens, • 
glands, for example. Today elec¬ 
tronic fingers, infinitely more sensi¬ 
tive, far more penetrating, locate 
even small tumours in the dark re¬ 
cesses of the head. 

Exacdy locating such tumours has 
always been a major problem. If a 
surgeon cuts too freely in his search, 
he risks damaging the brain. Now 
electronic devices can pinpoint 
them. 

Radioactive arsenic, injected into 
the bloodstream, concentrates in 
the tumour within an hour. Scintil¬ 
lation counters moved about the 
head record radiation in the form 
of dots on paper—and the blackest 
concentration represents the tumour. 

Research workers are now busy 
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with a radical new treatment for 
brain tumours. Boron, like arsenic, 
has an affinity for tumours. After 
boron injections, patients are sub¬ 
jected to a bombardment of neutrons 
from an atomic pile. This causes the 
boron to shower off alpha particles 
which travel the slightest fraction of 
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an inch Thus radiation lethal to 
cancer cells is generated inside the 
tumour, while litde or no damage is 
done to surrounding healthy tissues 

Electronically controlled heat is 
doing a number of remarkable jobs 
An electrocautery device, now an 
essential surgical tool, makes a pin 
point burn with one touch from 
its tip, sealing off oozing capillaries 
that obscure surgical fields A “radio 
knife” which cuts by making a hair 
line burn and closes off blood vessels 
as it goes, is particularly useful m 
highly vascular tissue such as the 
brain or the liver 

Another spectacular application 
for electronic heat is now being de 
veloped Some time ago surgeons 
found that Parkinson’s disease—a 
shaking palsy frequently accom 
panied by grave personality ch mges 
—often magically vanished if one 
small brain aita were destroyed 
Alcohol injections sometimes did the 
job, but now another method which 
mn be better is at hand Through i 
minute drill holt in the skull, two 
cobwtbfinc wires ire introduced 
into tht brun When current is 
turned on, the area is burnt out— 


refasten the retina securely m place. 
Some of the most promising ap¬ 
plications of electronic gadgetry art 
in the field of research Cytologists 
—students of cells—are hampered 
in their work by the fact that these 
basic fragments of life are transpar¬ 
ent To be visible, cells must be 
stained—and staining usually kills 
them Scientists have developed ap 
piritus which makes living cells 
clearly visible Ultra violet light of 
three wive lengths is used to lllu 
ruinate the cells under a microscope 
Specially built television tubes then 
translate the ultra violet into visible 
red, blue, grttn Thus, for the first 
time, it is possible to see intricate life 
processes it work 
1 he same group has ilso produced 
» “riclio pill, ’ j “bro ideasling sta 
tion” less than m inch long and two 
fifths of an inch in di imctcr Swal 
lowed and illowcd to piss through 
the digestive tiact it broadcasts 
piessurc rcidings which shed new 
light oil the body’ b isic physiology 
In i possibly prophetic cxptri 
ment in the field of ophthalmology, 
i photo tube was hooked to the 
visual cortex of tht brain of a worn 


often resulting in dramatic cures an who had been totally blind for 18 

At one time, dctichmcnt of the \tars A light flashed in fiont of the 

retin^ —the image gatherer in the tube fed a minute electric current 

back of the eye—led almost mevit into the hiain She ‘saw” the flash 

ablv to blindness Today, however, of light Whether this apparatus can 

if caught early enough, it is 75 per be refined to prt»duce exact images 

cent curable, thanks largely to a de remains to be seen 
vice which is in effect an electronic Another development with poten 
spot jvelder Small bolts of elec tially far reaching implications is the 
tricitv make pin point burns which work of Dr Frin^ois Paycha of 
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Paris. Diagnosis of many diseases is 
complex enough to baffle the most 
•gifted doctors. Dr. Paycha’s solu¬ 
tion : an electronic computer. Symp¬ 
toms are punched on a card which 
the machine matches with coded, 
stored knowledge. 

As a starter, Paycha gave the com¬ 
puter a basic store of knowledge— 
800 specific symptoms of diseases of 
the cornea—the transparent cover¬ 
ing of the pupil of the eye. In one 
trial a top French ophthalmologist 
fed the machine the symptoms of a 
particular patient. Back came live 
possible diagnoses. “One,” he said, 
“was my original diagnosis, but 
there were others of rare diseases 
which 1 should have considered, but 
which had not occurred to me.” 

Says Paycha : “The machine will 


not replace the doctor’s memory. 
But it will supply him with a price¬ 
less supplementary electronic mem¬ 
ory.” He sees no reason why more 
elaborate card systems should not be 
developed to diagnose all disease. 
Electronic engineers tend to 
They foresee the possibility 

nostic centres with giant com¬ 
puters. Physicians facing difficult 
problems would send in symptoms 
by wire and receive replies in a 
matter of minutes. 

The mating of electrical science 
with medicine may well be one of 
the significant accomplishments of 
our day. Even the impressive results 
so far—more exact diagnosis, better 
surgery, greater research opportu¬ 
nity—will almost surely be dwarfed 
by achievements that lie ahead. 
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A Chinese Rejection Slip 

Illustrious Brother of the Sun ani> Moon : 

Behold thy servant prostrate before thy feet! I kowtow to thee and beg 
that of thy graciousness thou mayest grant that I may speak and live. 
Thine honoured manuscript has deigned to cast the light of its augu.st 
countenance upon me. With raptures I have perused it. By the bones of 
mine ancestors! Never have I encountered such wit, such pathos, such 
lofty thought. With fear and trembling 1 return the writing. Were I to- 
publish the treasure thou hast sent me, the Emperor would order that it 
tie made a standard of excellence and that none be published except such 
that equalled it. Knowing literature as 1 do, and that it would be impos¬ 
sible in ten thousand years to equal what thou hast done, I send thy writing 
back by guarded servants. 

Ten thousand times I crave thy pardon. 

Behold! My head is at thy feet and I am but dust. 

Thy servant’s servant, 

Wan c. Chin, Editor 



Big books, those 

* 

mammoth stores of the world's 
knowledge , can be fun 
to read if you know how 


tiy Mortimer Adler 



mics and political theorv. One 
clear sign of this is the mounting 
volume of requests tor serious hooks 
th.T arc now handled by the public 
libraries. Decidedly, people want to 
go farther and deeper in their think- 
ing about many things which they 
once felt were the inonopolv of 
specialists and scholars. 

More often than noL, however, this 
urge soon dries up. People find that 
the book which they open with high 
hopes of enlightenment turns out 
to be heyond their grasp. The) think 


that the subject must require more 
background than they have, and 
they give up. 

Actually, any book intended lor 
the general reader can be understood 
if vou approach it in the right way. 
What is the right approach? The 
answer lies in one important—and 
paradoxical—rule of reading. You 
y ho aid read a hoai{ through super¬ 
ficially before you try to master it. 

Most of us were taught at school 
to go to a dictionary when we met 
an unfamiliar word. We were told 
to consult an encyclopedia, scholarly 
commentaries or other secondary 
sources to get help with statements 
we couldn’t understand. The rule to 
follow when tackling a difficult 
book calls for exactly the opposite 
procedure. 

Look first, for the things you can 
uiidcrxtand,and refuse to get bogged 
down in the dtllicull passages. Read 
right on past paragraphs, loot notes, 
arguments and rckreiucs that es 
cape vou. There will be enough ma¬ 
terial which \">u can grasp imme¬ 
diately, and soon it will add up to a 
substantial loot hold from which to 
climb farther. The amount vou tin- 
derstand by a quick reading -even 
if it is only 50 per cent or less -will 
help you to carry some light back to 
the places which left you in the dark. 

The tremendous pleasure thal 
comes from reading Shakespeare 
was spoilt lor generations of school- 
children who were forced to go 
through fulitts Caesar, Hamlet or 
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Macbeth scene by scene, to look up 
all the new words and to study all 
the scholarly footnotes. As a result, 
they never really read the play. By 
the time they got to the end they 
had forgotten the beginning and 
lost sight of the whole. Instead of 
being forced to take this pedantic 
approach,.they should have been en¬ 
couraged to read the play at one sit¬ 
ting and discuss what they got out 
of that first quick reading. Then 
they would have been ready to study 
the play carefully, for they would 
have understood enough of it to be 
able to learn more. 

The best proof of the soundness 
of this rule—give u book a first su¬ 
perficial reading—is'what happens 
when you don't follow it. Take a 
basic work on economics such as 
Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Na¬ 
tions. If you insist on understanding 
everything on one page before you 
go on to the next you won’t get very 
far. In vour effort to master the fine 
points, you will miss the big points 
that Smith so clearly makes—about 
the role of the market in determin¬ 
ing prices, the evils of monopoly, 
the reasons for free trade. 

What is true of The Wealth of 
Nations in the field of economics is 
equally true of John Stuart Mill’s 
Representative Government in the 
field of political theory These books 
arc open to the layman if he ap¬ 
proaches them in the right wav; so 
also are a host of other books. In 
religion, the writings of Martin 
Bubr -, Reinhold Niebuhr and 


Paul Tillich; in philosophy and psy¬ 
chology, the writings of William 
James, Sigmund Freud, John 
Dewey, Bertrand Russell; in science, 
the works of Galileo, Newton, Dar¬ 
win, Einstein. The writings of such 
specialists arc probably not com¬ 
pletely understandable by the lay¬ 
man, nor need they be. It is a con¬ 
siderable achievement if we can 
grasp the essential part of what these 
great men are saying, about their 
principles, their methods and their 
aims. 

In addition, it is well to remember 
that books can be not only good 
friends, but also passing acquaint¬ 
ances. Some of them can tell us what 
we want to know—or all they have 
to tell —from a brief chat, if we use 
them properly. 

A variation on the method of giv¬ 
ing a book a first superficial reading 
is the technique of skimming. You 
will never get from skimming what 
reading and study can give you, but 
it is a very practical way of dealing 
with the mass of books available to 
you. Bv skimming you can get, often 
with surprising accuracy, a general 
sense of the contents of a book. This 
enables you to file the book sway in 
your mental index so that, should 
occasion arise in the future, you can 
go back to it and dig deeper. 

Giving a book a quick once-over 
is also a threshing process that al¬ 
lows you to separate the chaff from 
the real kernels of nourishment. You 
may discover that what you get from 
the skimming is all that the book is 
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worth to you for the time being, it 
may never be worth more. But you 
will then at least know what the 
author’s leading contention is, so 
that the time you spent with the 
book will not have been wasted. 

For skimming or reading, the fol¬ 
lowing steps are a gtxid way to be¬ 
gin giving a book the ojicc-owt : 

(r) Look at the title page and 
preface, and note especially the sub¬ 
titles or other indications of the 
scope and aim of the hook or the 
author’s social viewpoint. 

(2) Study the table of contents to 
get a general sense of the book’s 
structure; use it as you would a 
road map before setting ofT on a 
drive. 

(3) Examine the index for the 
range of subjects covered or the 
kinds of authors quoted. When you 
see terms listed that seem crucial, 
look up the passage. You may find 
the key to the author's approach. 

Now vou are readv to read the 
book or skim through it, as you 


choose. If you vote to skim it, look 
at the chapters which contain pivot¬ 
al passages or summary statements« 
in their opening or closing pages. 
Then dip into a page here and there, 
reading a paragraph or two, some-, 
times sc\eril pages in sequence. 
Thumb through the book in this 
way, always-looking for the basic 
pulse beat of the matter. 

All this will add to vour alertness 
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while vou read. I low many times 
have you daydreamed through 
pages only to wake up to find that 
you have no idea of the ground 
you’ve been over? That cannot hap¬ 
pen if you have a system for follow¬ 
ing a general thread. 

One word of warning: if you use 
this approach and start to skim 
through a biwik. vou may end up dis¬ 
covering that vou aren’t skimming 
it at all. You are reading it, under¬ 
standing ir and enjoying if. When 
vou put the hook down it will be 
w'ith the realization that the subject 
wasn't sta ll a dtllii tilt one after all! 


The Birds and the D ees 

One phrase in a naturalist’s lecture interested a woman listener keenly. 
The naturalist had been talking about forests, undespoiled by man, un¬ 
touched, in their original state. The listener may have felt he was taking 
too much for granted in a deceitful world. At any rate, she voiced the 
question raised in her mind. “How do you tell a virgin tree,” she asked, 
“from—the others?” - k. m. y. 


You Cant Win 

“The trouble with women in business,” said a prominent businessman, 
“is that it you treat rhem like men. they cry; and if you treat them like 
women, they get the host of you.” —H. W. 




There's gold hidden in the nursery 
—for anyone with a bright idea 
to keep the children happy 





TREASURE HUNT IN TOTTOWN 


By Alexander Barrie 






ANY IMH’STRIKS, groWIl 
complex with modern 


® sasB ' technical advarii.es, have 


little room tor the incoming ama- 
tcur. One exception is the tov 
industry; much of its amazing 
growth is due to laymen with good 
ideas and courage to try them out. 

According to recent estimates, 
nearly a sixth of the new items in 
Britain's £yj million (Rs. 48 crores) 
retail market were originated by 
outsiders: business people, scientists, 
musicians and just plain parents. 

“A toy designer has to under¬ 
stand the child mind,” says the 


Chairman of the British Toy 
Manufacturers’ Association, Sydney 
Powell. “It’s a knack. People who 
have it bob up in some unexpected 
places.” Powell should know. He’s 
seen many tinkcrers become import¬ 
ant members of his Association. 

For example, Lew Davis, star 
trombone player of the ’30’s, spent 
months trying ways of vibrating 
piano wires in a zinc comb to make 
a cheap, tuneful musical box. His 
first design sold half a million 
models in eleven months. Then he 
changed the mechanism to a one- 
inch rubber band with tiny pips 
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which flicked the piano wires as the 
belt was turned. It sold at a pheno¬ 
menal two million a year. 

Both devices were hand cranked— 
which many critics thought a weak¬ 
ness. They pointed out that, after 
all, the Swiss musical box played 
itself. Davis disagreed. He visual¬ 
ized his device in toy ukuleles, 
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guitars, mandolins and pianos. He 
knew that as toys they would be 
superior to Swiss musical boxes. 
Why? One of the basic require 
menrs of a good toy is participation; 
the need to hand-wind would make 
the child feel that he was actually 
playing an instrument. 

Davis hasn’t played the trombone 
since 1939. He’s been too busy help 
ing to build six prosperous com¬ 
panies, two of which have a toy 
turnover worth more than £1 mil¬ 
lion (Rs. 1 crores) a year. 

Because amateurs have a fresh 
approach, they often sec opportuni 
tics missed by trained toy designers. 
To Wendy Williams a young 
English housewife who made soft 
tovs for amusement—safct\ and 

j 

hygiene seemed prime considera¬ 
tions. She avoided the metal, glass, 
wire and unwashable materials that 
big-name manufacturers used in 
toys lor toddlers. Tier “safe" toys 
became so popular that today she 
and her husband run a company 
that puts out nearly 200 different 
types. Sales exceed £100,000 (Rs. 13 
lakhs)—almost 12 j^r cent of 
Britain's total soft-toy exports. 

Ideas for new toys may spring 
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from anywhere. Soon after the 
Second World War, Charles Neu- 
feld, a young chemist working in a< 
British factory, began tests to im¬ 
prove on the pliable rubber shoulder 
pads used in men’s jackets. Some of 
the shapes he made looked like 
funny animals. They gave him an 
idea for flexible toys that children 
could twist into anv number of 

j 

positions. 

He forgot about shoulder pads 
and made "bendy’’ toys instead. 
Today they are manufactured in 
lour countries and sell in more than 
50 others. 

"Children have a wonderful eye 
for quality,’’ says Robert Heller, 
another chemist turned lovmaker. 
.Shopping for his grandsons in 1948, 
he found that most “let’s pretend" 
outfits were badly designed and 
worse tailored. Heller, a fastidious 
man, had a few cowboy suits made 
up, authentic in everything hut size. 
IIis grandsons and their friends 
clamoured for more. 

Soon Heller was in the playsuit 
business professionally. He worked 
up to a range of 30 different suits in 
regular production; total sales are 
about suits a year. All are 

meticulous, tailored copies of the 
originals. 

Their fame spread beyond the 
nursery; BO AC requested that 
their uniforms be included in the 
range. Heller agreed, and now other 
uniformed corporations are asking 
when their turn is coming. 

Often the most commonplace* 
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objects have toy possibilities. Hilary 
Page, a timber merchant, noticed his 

• own children’s fascination with 
nesting - saucepans, cotton reels 
which could be stacked or threaded, 
and for anything that could be 
screwed. Yet most commercially- 
made toys seemed to him so intricate 
that they bored or bewildered 
toddlers. Apparently no one had 
troubled to find out what under-fives 
really liked. 

Page left his timber firm, founded 
a toy company and began the long 
study of toddlers which made him a 
world authority. For years he spent 
a day a week in nursery schools, 
watching children. He saw how im¬ 
portant play was to a child’s develop¬ 
ment; every toy he designed took 
this into account by amusing the 
child while unobtrusively helping 
him to grow up. Thousands of 
mothers wrote to Page for advice; he 
always gave it seriously, gladly, 
wisely. 

In 1957 Hilary Page died. The 
style of toys that he inspired, still 
based on saucepans, cotton reels 
and screws, looks like living for ever 
—as he said any well-designed toy 
should. 

Logically, the best toys seem to 
come from those who know children 
best. The fuzzy-felt pictures in 
many of today’s nursery schools be¬ 
gan when a mother cut assorted 
shapes from coloured felt and found 
that her children could make pic¬ 
tures of them by sticking them to 

* the backs of table mats. 


A fold-up farmyard which sim¬ 
plifies after-play tidying up was 
designed by one grandfather; it 
spreads across the floor, then packs 
into a box. The popular plastic 
dolls which glow brightly in the 
night were created by a father to 
help his nervous little boy overcome 
a fear of the dark. 

Any basic toy may have new vari¬ 
ations. The rocking horse has been 
a childhood favourite for centuries, 
but not until an American farmer, 
looked at it with an imaginative eye 
was there any significant change in 
the toy. Why can’t it be made to 
move like a real horse? he asked him¬ 
self. He tried suspending the thing 
with dowels and springs on a stand. 
Today* children in 17 countries are 
riding his Wonder Horse which can 
bound in all directions without fall¬ 
ing over. 

The marine engineer who in¬ 
vented “Slinky,” the coiled spring 
that hops downstairs, believes that 
dozens more good toys are waiting 
to be made from simple implements 
in laboratories and shops. The' 
newest “laboratory” toy to make a 
hit is “Wheel-O,” a steel-cored plas¬ 
tic wheel that magically rolls up, 
round and down a hand-held wire 
frame, using a simple, scientific 
balance of gravity and magnetism to 
create an apparent perpetual motion. 

What are the qualifications for a 
successful inventor of toys? There 

■ d 

aren’t any fixed ones, but two 
things help: a lively imagination 
and a houseful of lively children. 
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By Wilfred Funk 


adjective (Latin adjectivus , “added to”) is added to a noun to describe or 
limit it. In the list of adjectives below, tick the word or phrase you think is nearest 
in meaning to the key word. Answers are on the next page. 


(1) conclusive —-A: secretive. B: harmoni¬ 
ous. C: convincing. D: abrupt. 

(2) conformable —A: in agreement. B: 
peaceful. C: difficult to overcome. D: 
free from hardship. 

(3) spectral —A: invisible. B: ghostly. C: 
dark. D: infinitely small. 

(4) susceptible —A: capable of being 
affected. B: contented. C: easily deceived. 
D: understandable. 

(5) estimable (es' ti ma b'l)—A: boastful. 
B: flattering. C: hoped for. D: worthy of 
high regard. 

(6) bilingual (bi ling' gwal)—A: speaking 
two languages. B: musical. C: talkative. 
D: skilled in many languages. 

(7) accessory— A: available. B: aiding in 
a subordinate way. C: profitable. D: ad¬ 
mitting of entrance. 

(8) tangible (tan' ji b'l)—A: thin. B: 
breakable. C: definite and real. D: strong 
in taste and flavour. 

(9) distraught (dis trawl 7 )—A: provoked. 
B: greatly excited. C: ruined. D: de¬ 
pressed. 


(10) exorbitant—A: exaggerated. B: ri¬ 
diculous. C: excessive. D: cruel. 

(11) misanthropic (mis an thrfip' ik)—A: 
hating mankind. B: hating women. C: 
hating marriage. D: stingy. 

(12) obligatory (ob lig' a tri)—A: 

yielding. B: fixed in opinion. C: grateful. 
D: in the nature of a duty. 

(13) unwarranted- —A: untrustworthy. B: 
unjustifiable. (’. unexpected. 1): wicked. 

(14) sumptuous—A: luxurious. B: fat. 
C: spacious. D: extremely generous. 

(15) jaded—A: rejected. B: ragged. C: cor¬ 
roded. D: worn-out. 

(16) valid—A: frank. B: supported by 
authority. C: merciful. D: weak. 

(17) vitriolic—-A: sharp and biting. B: 
manly. provoked. D: like glass. 

(18) intuitive—A: concealed. B: instinc¬ 
tive. C: impulsive. D: innocent. 

(19) derogatory—A: questionable. B: 
combative. C: belittling. L): eloquent. 

(20) statuesque—A: powerful. B: fixed by 
law. C: ornate. D: having the dignity 
of a statue. 
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- Answers to - 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


(1) conclusive —C: Convincing; decisive; 
final; dispelling all doubt; as, conclusive 
evidence. Latin concluderc. “to close up.” 

*2) conformable -A: In agreement; har¬ 
monious; ns, a diet conformable to the 
rules of health. Latin conformare, “to 
arrange symmetrically.” 

(3) spectral—B: Ghostly; ghostlike; us, 
a spectral gloom. Lat in spectrum, “image.” 

(4) susceptible- -A; Gipahlc of being 
allected; easily iniluenced; as, a gentle 
person, smwpfible to criticism. Latin sub, 
“under," ,md oj/mti , “to take.” 

(5) estimable- -D: W orthy of high re¬ 
gard; deserving esteem; as, an ishmable 
citizen. Larin aestimabilis, "valuable.” 

(6) bilingual- -A: Speaking two lan¬ 
guages; as, a bilingual person. Latin 
bi/inguis, from bi-, “two,” anil lingua, 
“tongue, ianguage.” 

(7) accessory —-B: Aiding in a subordinate 
way; additional; supplementary; as, 
accessory equipment. Ladn accetlere, “to 
come near.” 

(8) tangible— C: Definite and real; liter¬ 
ally, capable of being touched, felt; as, 
tangible benefits. Latin tangere, “to touch.” 

(9) distraught —B: Greatly excited; under 
intense stress; as, a disnaught accident 
victim. Latin distractus , from dis-, “away,” 
and trabere, “to draw.” 

(10) exorbitant —C: Excessive; extrava- 
t gant; going beyond proper limits; as, 
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an exorbitant price. Latin exorbitant, from 
ex, “out,” and orbita, “track.” 

(11) misanthropic —A: Hating mankind; 
distrusting and avoiding human beings; 
as, a misanthropic recluse. Greek misein, 
“to hate,” and antbropos, “man.” 

(12) obligatory- —D: In the nature of a 
duty; morally binding; as, obligatory 
commitments Latin obligatus, “bound.” 

(13) unwarranted—B: Unjustifiable; not 
defensible: unauthorized; as, unwarranted 
criticism. 

(14) sumptuous—A: Luxurious; costly.; 
magnificent; as, a sumptuous repast, ljitin 
sumptus, “expense.” 

(15 1 jaded—D: Worn-out; wearied; want¬ 
ing in zest; as, a jaded appetite. 

(10) valid—B: Supported by authority; 
effective; lawfully binding; as, a valid 
decree. Latin valtdns, “strong.” 

(17) vitriolic A: Sharp and biting; caus¬ 
tic; severely critical; like sulphuric acid 
(originally distilled from green vilriol), 
which burns and scars; as, a vitriolic 

- repi >rt. 

(15) intuitive -B: Instinctive; gained from 
within and not through experience; 
as, an intuitive understanding of people. 
Latin in, “in,” and tueri, “to look.” 

(19) derogatory— C: Belittling; expressive 
of disdain; detracting from good repute; 
as, a derogatory statement. Latin derogare, 
“to take away.” 

(20) statuesque-- D: Having the dignity 
and quietude of a statue; as, a statuesque 
figure. Latin statua, “statue,” and Lrench 
-esqut, “in the manner of.” 

I 'ocabulary Ratings 


20 correct.excellent 

19-17 correct.good 

16-14 correct.fair 






An ancient terror of the 

tropics poses a new threat 



The Case 
of the Rabid Bats 


Hy Robert Stroth 


rr 


seven-'year-old bov stood in the 
yard of a ranch near Tampj 
in Florida. Suddenly a hat flew 
from a hedge straight at the hoy so 
quickly that the child had no rime to 
dodge. It struck him and locked its 
needle-like teeth in his arm. 

Screaming, the boy ran to his 


parents, and his father killed the hat 
with one quick blow. Then he swept 
the terrified child into his arms and 
rushed into the house. There the 
boy's mother washed the little punc¬ 
ture-wound and bandaged it. There 
also they told the owner of the ranch 
about the peculiar incident. 
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The immediate emergency over, 
the rancher went outside. The bat, 
hardly larger than a mouse, lay 
where it had fallen. What had made 
it attack the boy ? It acted as if it had 
gone mad. 

The rancher was worried, for he 
remembered reading, a year before, 
about a mad vampire bat that had 
bitten a man and four children in 
Mexico; all five had died of hydro¬ 
phobia. Perhaps this bat was one of 
those Mexican vampires. He cau¬ 
tiously worked the body into a paper 
bag, climbed into his car and drove 
the 30 miles to Tampa. The health 
department people would know. 

They told him that vampire bats 
in the tropics had killed some people 
and enormous numbers of catde by 
infecting them with rabies. But they 
had never had a rabies case involv¬ 
ing one of the insect-eating bats of 
the United States, such as this one. 
However, they would make an ex¬ 
amination. The rancher drove home 
feeling better. 

Then, soon after he arrived at 
the ranch, the telephone rang. It 
brought a marrow-chilling message: 
microscopic examination of the bat’s 
brain revealed that the bat had 
rabies. The boy must be brought in 
at once to start the Pasteur treatment 
—a daily injection of vaccine over a 
period of two weeks. The treatment 
was successful, and the youngster 
escaped the disease. 

The attack on the boy occurred on 
June 23, 1953. Reports of other bat 
attacks soon followed. In September 


the wife of a naturalist was bitten on 
the arm by a bat while she and her 
husband were on a lake shore in 
Pennsylvania. A salesman in Harris¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania, an Air Force 
officer fishing in Alabama, a motor¬ 
ist in Florida, were bitten on the 
arms or hands. In these cases the 
bats were killed, and found to be 
rabid. In all the victims rabies was 
averted. 

Health officials were quick to see 
the significance of these reports: the 
battlefield in the world-wide fight to 
stamp out rabies had taken on a new 
and ominous aspect. 

For centuries rabies has been one 
of the most dreaded of all the dis¬ 
eases that can attack mankind. Dogs 
driven insane by the deadly virus 
have been the major hazard to peo¬ 
ple, but, thanks to vaccination, dog 
rabies has been brought increasingly 
under control. Britain has been free 
of rabies for 37 years. In the United 
States there were only six cases of 
human rabies deaths in 1957. Five 
were caused by dog bites, the sixth 
probably by either a rat or a bat. 

There is, however, a great deal of 
rabies infection in wild animals. 
Wolves, jackals, mongooses and 
other warm-blooded animals are car¬ 
riers in Latin America, Europe and 
Asia. Foxes, skunks, raccoons and 
coyotes also spread the disease. 

In these animals, fortunately, ra¬ 
bies tends to be self-limiting—it is 
invariably fatal once its grip is firm¬ 
ly fastened. But this is not always 
the case with bats; some species of 
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these leather-winged animals can 
carry the rabies virus for months, 
spreading the disease to other ani¬ 
mals with no visible ill effects to 
themselves. This is true of tropical 
vampire bats and may be true of 
some insectivorous bats of temperate 
climates. 

Faced with this new threat, 
American disease detectives worked 
hard to get an idea of the hazards 
presented by the mad bats. Sports¬ 
men joined in bat hunts to gather 
specimens for analysis. Bats were 
trapped in trees, caves, abandoned 
mines and old buildings. The results 
were disquieting. Examination of 
10,000 bats-in the first 18 states re¬ 
vealed rabid bats in all 18. About 
200 infected bats were found, in 
states as far apart as Utah and 
Florida, New York and California. 
Some were found in Canada. 

Where did the disease originate? 
The hunt turned to the south-west. 
Texas and New Mexico have great 
caves in which live immense colo¬ 
nies of insect-eating bats. These 
creatures are ordinarily harmless, 
but each season hordes of them mi¬ 
grate to Mexico, where it is believed 
they roost near colonies of vampire 
bats. Were the insect catching bats 
being bitten by their blood-lapping, 
rabies-infected cousins? 

George Menzics, a brilliant young 
field epidemiologist, asked himself 
that question—and met doom in his 
quest for the answer. He made a 
trip to caves in central Texas. There 
he captured and banded hundreds 



V'am(’tie hat 

of hats. Though he was not 
aware of having been bitten, he fell 
ill when he returned home. A few 
days later he was dead. 'I'he cause of 
his death was rabies. 

Vampire bats are grim creatures 
with sharp incisors, outsize 
“thumbs” and faces like ill temper¬ 
ed bulldogs. Their stalking move¬ 
ments while they approach a sleep¬ 
ing victim are inordinately sinister. 
They walk on feet and “thumbs” in 
a qu.uirufxxlal gait like that of a 
story-book goblin or a monstrous 
spider. An adult vampire hat can 
nick a human sleeper’s ear or toe 
with its razor-sharp teeth, extract 
enough blood to gorge itself on and 
escape without detection. It lives 
entirely on blood and often returns 
to the same animal victim night 
after night. 

Cattle are especially susceptible to 
rabies and half a million die from 
it each year in Mexico. Trinidad, 
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Colombia and Brazil have propor¬ 
tionate losses, and campaigns to 
exterminate the vampires are wide¬ 
spread. Caves where the hated 
species congregate are gassed, dyna¬ 
mited, baited with poisons and 
attacked with flame throwers. In 
Brazil scientists are searching hope¬ 
fully for some disease that will sclec- 
* 

tively kill off vampire bats in much 
the same way that myxomatosis 


brought the plague of rabbits in 
Australia and New Zealand under 
control. Scientists are finding out all 
they can about rabid bats that may 
help them to solve this problem. 

As protection against rabies, a 
doctor advises: “Have all dogs 
vaccinated. Get anti-rabies treat¬ 
ment immediately if any animal 
bites you without provocation. Stay 
away from sick or dormant bats.” 


* Parent Psychology 

My 14-ycnr-old daughter complained that I was always “nagging” her. 
It seemed to cause a barrier between us until 1 suggested that we each 
write down the four most annoying things that the other did. 

I wrote for my pari: (1) You do not introduce me quickly enough to 
your friends or teachers. (2) You continue to read after I have called you to 
dinner. (;}) You throw your legs over the chair arm even in front of guests. 
(4) You are not as polite to me as I wish you were at all times. 

Virginia’s complaints were as follows: (1) You treat me like a little girl 
in front of my friends. (2) You interrupt me too often when I’m reading 
or playing outdoors. ($) You arc not always neat, when 1 walk in with my 
schoollriends unexpectedly. (4) You sometimes forget that rimes have 
changed since you were my age. 

We both agreed not to mention any o! the complaints again anti we 
have kept our promise. We have each corrected the things which annoyed 
the other. J realize as I did not before how large my faults seem to a 
teen-age daughter. - Mis. H- R. D. in The Parents’ Magazine 

Jimmy, aged seven, always objected to going to bed early. So one night 
1 let him stay up as late as he liked, provided that he got up at eight o’clock 
as usual the following morning. He listened to the radio, read his book, 
and played cards with his sister. By nine o’clock he was struggling to 
keep his heavy eyelids up. He wanted to hear more music, but by 9.15 he 
was fast asleep. We put him to bed, and the next morning he had to be 
called repeatedly and finally hauled out of bed. That day, instead of play¬ 
ing outside after school as he usually did, he took a nap. When bedtime 
came l didn’t say anything. He went and undressed and said, “I’m not 
sleepy, but I’d better stick to eight o’clock, as I didn’t feel too good today.” 
A little safe experimenting is often beneficial both to child and parents. 
Children must have a chance to test us occasionally. When they do and 
find us reliable, they have that much more faith in our judgement. 

—Mrs. 1.. R. in The Parents' Magazine 
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ETER * S ^ eac ^ ^’ cn ^ c ’ 
<5 loving, wise-bcyond- 
iv ^ <vl ^is ' s * x " sma ^ ■ yt*ar&, 
^5* «) never - walk - when - 

^ you-can-run, happy 

&•*&> rGafa little Peter is dead. Part 
of me cries out,'“No! What non¬ 
sense ! When l get home he’ll runup 
to me, his arms outflung, his face 
glowing with joy that the evening 
miracle has happened ag;tin--his 
verv own father has come back to 
him. Peter dead? Who dares to write 
such cruel final words?” 

I have written them. I know with 
heart-twisting certainty that a blur 
of days ago my son died under the 
black water of a rain-filled pit next 
to our home. 

A parent’s tears and self-recrimi¬ 
nation at a child’s death are not new. 
Neither are the words of supposed 
consolation: “Accidents will happen 
. . . you can’t wrap a small child in 
cotton-wool . . . fate ...” 


Hut through Peter’s death his 
mother and 1 have found three great 
dangers to small children, tragically 
overlooked by us, the knowledge of 
which may save vour own beloved 
child. 

The law has a phrase--attractive 
nuisance, oi menace -which refers 
to those ha/.ards that can draw a 
small child to injury even as iron 
moves to the magnet. The gun in an 
unlocked cupboard, the unlcined 
pond, the iodine on a bathroom 
lower shelf.These are obvious fieri Is. 
Yet there are other deadly menaces, 
not as obviously lethal. In their 
everyday familiarity to our eye:, we 
soon cease to see them. Yet they arc 
there, waiting to destroy that which 
we hold dearest. 

Let me call these the Familiar 
Hazards. They are the fuses 
protruding from the open fuse box. 
Father’s fishhooks in that accessible 
drawer. That heavy electrical 
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appliance on the upper shelf, 
with its cord dangling invitingly 
down. The door, at the head of that 
flight of hard steps down Lo the con¬ 
crete-floored cellar, whose latch 
sometimes catches and sometimes 
doesn’t. The pit across the way 
which overnight can fill with 
water. That old, frayed lamp cord 
on the floor, so tempting to the teeth¬ 
ing little mouth. The front-garden 
fence, beside the road, with that 
broken slat that Father has been 
intending to mend. 

Walk through your own home 
and you will find them. They are 
the million-to-onc-chance menaces 
which, because of the very nature of 
the active child, can tragically bring 
death. 

Since our loss we have left the 
sudden emptiness ol our house a few 
times to visit friends’ homes, and we 
have been shocked at the dangers we 
now see. 1 stood in one home and 
saw a two-year-old child running 
full speed across a stone floor, in one 
hand a glass that in a single shatter¬ 
ing second could turn into a horrible 
knife. I was shown, with pride, a 
new home whose bedroom windows 
had attractive shelves below—upon 
which that merrv little tousle-hcaded 
youngster in the family could climb 
so easily, one day, to tumble through 
the open window 15 feet to the flag¬ 
stone terrace below. I saw that ojien- 
backed wireless set, on which a do- 
it-yourself father had proudly made 
repairs. He had removed the pro¬ 
tective rear panel and left the 


current connected, and in my mind’s 
eye I saw that smiling little girl 
reach inside and touch that devil— 
high voltage. 

None of these parents was stupid. 
It was just that a glass is a familiar 
object, and the child’s running with 
it had become familiar. And cer¬ 
tainly neither a window seat nor the 
good old wireless set would ever 
hurt anyone! 

Even as it is the parents’ respon¬ 
sibility periodically to review the 
small child’s health, so it is their re¬ 
sponsibility periodically to examine 
the home itself for familiar hazards 
which we now know are real and 
waiting to commit their horror. 

The second danger we have found 
through Peter’s tragedy is the error 
of unconsciously giving one’s young¬ 
est child credit for almost as much 
maturity as one's older children 
possess. The first child is told every¬ 
thing; he is perhaps, one later wor¬ 
ries, overcoddled. And so one com¬ 
pensates with each sue* ceding child 
until the youngest may get far too 
little parental concern in the simple 
area of “do’s" and “don't’s.” 

The third danger is that one may 
issue warnings, hut in terms that go 
beyond the range of a small child’s 
vocabulary. Just a few days before 
the end of Peter’s life with us, I stood 
with him next to the pit that was 
to become death’s instrument. I 
said, “Petpr, 1 want you to keep away 
from this hole. If it should rain and 
you fall in, you might drown.” I 
went on to tell him that even though 
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he could swim, it was possible that 
he might panic and suffer shock. 

He seemed at first to puzzle over 
the words. But then he nodded and 
I relaxed, smug in the thought that 
not only had I taught my son to 
swim well, but now I had implanted 
the actual danger of the place in his 
bright little mind. 

I know now in sorrow that I was 
very wrong. My grown-up words, 
“drown” and “panic” and “shock,” 
had little meaning to active, life- 
loving Peter. To him, as to all small 
children, there is always tomor¬ 
row. They cannot conceive of a sud¬ 
den end to their personal little world 
of endless wonders. 

I realize that my warning should 
have been in simple words such as 
“hurt” or “pain,” illustrating them 
so that he could understand clearly 
that if he forgot my warning he 
would suffer, as when he had tooth¬ 
ache, or banged his finger, or fell 
down. The danger had to be stated 
in terms that came within his own 
very small experience. 


Peter was one of the most gener¬ 
ous small boys I have ever known, 
even at an age when, according t<i* 
the textbooks, children are selfish 
and thoughtless and grasping. I re¬ 
call the time when he gave away a 
magnificent, brand-new toy truck to 
another little boy at his school be¬ 
cause, to use Peter’s words, “He 
needed it! He doesn’t have any. 
toys!” I told him that being gener¬ 
ous and kind and sharing was very 
fine, but that that toy was a birthday 
present he had particularly wanted 
from us, and 1 simply couldn’t un¬ 
derstand why he hadn’t given the 
needy boy another toy, an older one. 

Peter lifted his small face to me 
and smiled his gentle, loving smile. 
That was answer enough. 

Perhaps by bringing you an 
awareness of those dangers around 
our homes that we all too easily 
overlook, Peter has jx:rformed his 
final act of generosity. The price was 
high, but if 1 could ask him if it was 
worth it, I know he would answer 
with that gentle, loving smile . . . 


Sign language 

At a mountain resort, this plaque is placed in a romantic spot hy a water¬ 
fall: “The management is not responsible for proposals made here.” 

- -Conlributr J by A. K. 

On the windscreen of his new sports car a young friend of mine has 
stuck a sign: “Vacancy.” —G. w. 

In the window of <1 toy shop: “Sale! Inflatable Toys—Slashed Beyond 
Belief.” — Contributed by J. S. 
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Working with unschooled 
natives in a country “where 
nature itself explodes in 
breathtaking tropical beauty,” 
DeWilt Peters has inspired 
a whole nation of painters 
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"Composition" by Hector Hyppohte, 
photographed by Andre Held, Lausanne 

he original of the painting 

shown here is remarkable for its 
colour, design and vitality. Even 
more remarkable is its origin. Its 
creator, Hector Hyppolitc, was a 
voodoo priest who never had an art 
lesson. The first painting he sold 
brought the equivalent of Rs. 38; 
this one, completed just three years 
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later, is valued at Rs. 9,500. It is 
considered one of the finest of the 
distinctively bold and vivid paint¬ 
ings by the native artists of Haiti— 
whose work now appears in mu¬ 
seums, galleries and private collec¬ 
tions throughout the Free World. 

The Caribbean republic of Haiti 
has long been noted for the coffee, 
mahogany and rum shipped from 
its verdant valleys and lush-foliaged 
mountains, but it is only within the 
last 15 years that this valuable new 
export has become important. How 
did this tiny island nation suddenly 
emerge as a rich new source of art? 

It happened through the almost 
single-handed efforts of DeWitt 
Peters, who has founded, in Haiti’s 
capital city of Port-au-Prince, a 
combination museum-school-gallery 
known as Le Centre d’Art. Its doors 
are open to any Haitian with signs 
of talent who is hungry to paint. 
Here the artist receives encourage¬ 
ment, guidance and—without cost 
—brushes, paints and art board. 
When they are completed, the Cen¬ 
tre exhibits them and tries to sell 
them for him. 

On a recent trip to Port-au-Prince 
we visited the Art Centre, a three- 
storey Victorian mansion set back 
among towering trees in the rue dc 
la Revolution. We found Peters, a 
greying, soft-spoken man, in his 
office, a large room jammed with 
paintings waiting to be catalogued. 
He was examining a crude drawing 
by a thin, barefoot boy who had 
walked 30 miles down from the hills 


with it and now stood waiting anx¬ 
iously by his desk. 

“Mine is not as good as those,”* 
the lad stammered, glancing at the 
brilliant-hued paintings round the 
room. 

“Not today, but perhaps tomor¬ 
row,” Peters said gently and nodded 
to his assistant. In the primitive 
drawing he had seen signs of latent 
ability, and the boy would be given 
his chance. 

In just this fashion Peters has dis¬ 
covered some 250 gifted artists, rang¬ 
ing in age from ten to 60—among 
them the voodoo priest, a farmer, a 
tailor’s apprentice, an itinerant me¬ 
chanic and Peters’s own houseboy. 

Son of Charles Rollo Peters, an 
artist famed for his portrayals of the 
romantic days v)f early California, 
Peters was a successful painter him¬ 
self. In 1943 he went to Haiti as an 
English teacher. At the end of each 
day of teaching his Haitian pupils, 
Peters wandered through Port-au- 
Princc in search of native paintings 
and painters. Astonishingly, he 
found none. 

“I don't believe it,” he said. “In a 
land where music and dancing are 
instinctive and where nature itself 
explodes in breath-taking tropical 
beauty, it’s impossible that no one 
even wants to paint.” 

Peters let it be known that he 
wanted to collect paintings for exhi¬ 
bition and sale. Only a few people 
brought him their work. Bui they 
showed enough talent to convince* 
him, that, properly encouraged, 
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Haitian art could be made to 
flourish. He resigned his teaching 
post and began instructing his new- 
round artists in technique. Next, 
Peters started a one-man campaign 
to get Haiti to set up a national art 
centre. For months he haunted gov¬ 
ernment offices, selling his cause, 
but sceptical officials continued to 
say no. Finally Peters managed to 
see the President of the country, Elie 
Lescot. 

“The one thing I hadn’t counted 
on,” Peters says, “was a shared en¬ 
thusiasm for painting. The Presi¬ 
dent, in his youth, had tried his 
hand at it personally—on men’s 
ties.” Lescot lifted his phone and in 
one minute cut through the frustra¬ 
tions of months. An empty state- 
. controlled mansion was made avail¬ 
able, and Haiti had its National Art 
Centre. 

In May 1944 the Centre opened its 
doors to the first group exhibition of 
Haitian painting. An enthusiastic 
throng—mostly government offi¬ 
cials and well-to-do Haitians— 
crowded the rooms, and of the 47 
paintings 23 were sold. 

The natives of humbler rank who 
were destined to become the heart of 
the Centre, were too timid to venture 
inside that first day, but outside their 
excitement was unrestrained. Peters 
heard a clamour, peered out of his 
office window and saw his messen¬ 
gers returning from the framer with 
a huge unwrapped painting held 
•aloft. A joyous, applauding mob 
trailed them. The Haitian people, 


moved by the talents of one of their 
own countrymen, were caught up 
in a wild, new enthusiasm. 

Next morning Peters found a 
poorly-dressed 25-year-old labourer 
waiting in his office, holding a clay 
vase on which he had painted flow¬ 
ers and leaves. Rigaud Benoit had 
heard that yesterday real money had 
been paid in this place for paintings, 
and he hoped to sell his vase. He 
asked Rs. 2, a day’s wages. 

Peters bought the vase. “The 
flowers he had painted were crude,” 
Peters recalls, “but they had the 
same intense colour and feeling I 
had recognized in Haitian dances 
and music. If Benoit could put that 
beauty on an art board, I knew I had 
discovered my first true primitive 
artist.” 

Three weeks later Benoit returned 
with three paintings. Two were 
scenes of native life, splashed with 
uninhibited colour, and the third 
was of a dragon-like animal in a 
dense forest. Beautiful, drawn with 
childlike simplicity, they hit Peters’s 
heart as well as his eye. They were 
all he had hoped for. 

Soon afterwards Peters heard that 
in remote mountain villages there 
were primitive artists who painted 
with whatever crude materials they 
could devise. Loading his jeep with 
art supplies, and taking with him 
a chauffeur-translator—outside the 
cities, the people speak mainly a 
Creole dialect—Peters headed for 
the mountains. 

What he found reaffirmed his 
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"Holy Day I’rocession" by Castera Battle 
From the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Jason Seley 


belief that Haitians have a natural 
urge to express themselves in art. 
Unschooled labourers, returning 
from long days in the fields, would 
turn to painting, using chicken 
feathers for brushes, enamel for 
paint, wrapping-paper for a surface. 
Peters gave them brushes, paints, 
advice and the chance to exhibit and 
sell their pictures. 

One day, driving home through a 
tiny coastal village from one of his 
“artist hunts,” Peters made his 
greatest find. He noticed the doors 
of a bar decorated with incredibly 


painted birds and flowers, and. 
was told that they had been done ' 
by a voodoo priest named Hector 
Hyppolite. Peters set out to find him.. 
As he drove along the dusty road, 
a strange, gaunt figure draped in a 
bizarre robe, hair flowing to his 
shoiilders, moved towards him, 
waving a bottle of cola, the native 
Haitian symbol of hospitality. This 
was Hyppolite. He had already seen 
Peters’s arrival in a vision, he said, 
and was coming to greet him. 

Three weeks later Hyppolite ap¬ 
peared at the Centre with 16 paint¬ 
ings and recounted a second vision: 
that he would sell five of these pic¬ 
tures to a famous man. Two days 
later Andre Breton, a renowned ex¬ 
pert on French surrealist art, saw 
the pictures and bought exactly five, 
paying Rs. 190. Today, ten years 
after Hyppolite’s death, the voodoo 
priest is acclaimed as Haiti’s greatest 
primitive artist. 

By 1945 the Centre had begun to 
fill with paintings, and Peters was 
anxious to show the rest of the 
world this unique treasure. The Ly¬ 
ceum Society in Havana gave him 
his first opportunity. The response 
was unanimous; critics and public 
alike were enthralled by these primi* 
tives whose subjects ranged from 
carousing street carnivals to myste¬ 
rious voodoo ceremonies and gentle 
Biblical scenes. The paintings trav¬ 
elled to Paris, where they won re¬ 
cognition at the UNESCO Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition of Art, and from 
there they went to London and the 
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major cities of Europe, South and 
Central America, and the United 
States. 

Today hundreds of tourists arc 
drawn to Haiti each year, to see and 
buy these extraordinary works of 
art. At the Art Centre they find pic¬ 
tures ranging in price from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 2,375 or more. Rut on every side 
in Haiti there’s a world of joy just 
for the looking—from the 25-foot 
mural in the airport waiting-room to 
the vivid paintings in most of the 
major hotels. Most spectacular, on 
the walls of the Episcopal Holy 
Trinity Cathedral is a magnificent 
13-panel mural depicting the life 
of Christ. It is a poetic mixture of 


spiritual tenderness and emotion in 
which all the Biblical characters are 
dark - skinned, brightly - garbed 
natives of Haiti living in tropical 
villages instead of the Holy Land. 
The panels were all painted by 
Peters’s artists, among them Rigaud 
Benoit and Castera Bazilc, once 
Peters’s houseboy and now one of 
Haiti’s foremost artists. 

The Centre sells about 1,000 paint¬ 
ings annually, and each year the 
work of more and more artists 
comes through its doors. In the past, 
wise patrons have given futures to a 
single artist, or to five or perhaps 
even ten. DeWitl Peters has inspired 
a whole nation of painters. 


Peace Pact 

When I asked a friend of mine what was'*the secret of her long and 
happy marriage, she said, “Early in ouj marriage my husband and I dis¬ 
covered that there was no subject on which we could reach an agreement. 
And SO . . . we’ve never tried !” - -Contributed by Barbara Steel 


* * * 

Not So Dumb 

Psychologists testing the ingenuity of rats have found some rats that 
test the ingenuity of psychologists. One rat, foi instance, was supposed to 
be running inside an “activity wheel” while an automatic counter kept 
track of the wheel’s revolutions. But the rat was found lying in his cage 
calmly spinning the wheel with his paw. - ap 

The baking powder had been forgotten, and the biscuits were a disaster. 
Not wanting them to be a complete loss, my sister put one in our water 
spaniel’s dish along with his other food. One look at the biscuit, and the 
dog nosed it right out of the dish. The biscuit was put back—with the 
same result. At my sister’s third attempt, the dog picked up the biscuit, 
took it out into the garden and buried it—then returned to finish his meal 
in peiCC. — Contributed by A. M. R. 




The Most 
Unforgettable 
Character 
I've Met 


By H. Allen Smith 


’ first saw him on a spring after¬ 
s' noon in 1930, standing at the en¬ 
trance to an office building and 
talking energetically. J recognized 
him instantly'—a short, stubby man 
with brisk movements, a squarish 
face dominated by a snub nose and 
remarkable china-blue eyes. 1 lis hair 
was parted in the middle and [lasted 

II. L. Mf.ni.kin, the American wit, 
scholar and satirist, described in this article, 
has been compared with Dr. Johnson and 
Bernard Shaw, lake Johnson he was a lexi¬ 
cographer; his best-known work. The Ameri¬ 
can iMnguage, is a mammoth volume of 
enlightened scholarship spiced with wit. 
hike Shaw he was a profound and vastly 
entertaining critic of contemporary society. 


down; he was dressed like a farmer 
on his wav to church. 

I was 22 years old and had. hut 
lately come to work in town. Of all 
the major sights 1 had seen this was 
the greatest; Henry L. Mencken— 
the renowned literary figure, the 
Baltimore iconoclast, scourge of the 
’20’»—in the flesh. I look a couple of 
steps towards him with the notion 
of introducing myself, but then my 
knees turned to jelly and l walked 
slowly away. 

Two weeks later I overcame my 
awe and arranged to interview him: 
the newspapers were eager for copy 
about the salty Sage of Baltimore. 

Mencken had a solid reputation 

53 
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as a spike-tailed monster spitting 
sulphur and cinders. He loved to say 
Outrageously shocking things, and 
whenever he felt that any individual 
or any institution needed it he 
swung the axe with brisk abandon. 
He had been doing this since the , 
early days of his career, when he 
wrote a daily newspaper column. As 
a consequence he in turn was con¬ 
stantly abused and reviled. He once 
gleefully put together a book con¬ 
taining the printable invectives that 
had been fired at him. He was called 
a ghoul, a polecat, a howling hyena, 
a cheap blatherskite. A minister said 
that Mencken had “a dilated brain 
impregnated with ego, indigo and 
gangrene.” 

When at last I sat in Mencken’s 
presence 1 was astonished to find 
that he was both friendly and con¬ 
siderate. He was interested in me— 
my job, my family, where I came 
from, what I hoped to achieve in 
New York. 1 left convinced, against 
all reason, that I must possess some 
electric quality that could compel 
this greatest of men to hang on my 
every word. 

That was one of his glowing attri¬ 
butes : the ability to make everyone 
he met feel that he, above all others, 
was H. L. Mencken’s favourite 
person. He demonstrated this qual¬ 
ity over and over during all the years 
I knew him. 

‘‘When are you coming to Balti¬ 
more?” he would write. “I long 
to see you and sit with you 
and ta^k of literary whales and the 


■< 

power of prayer.”Or, “What are you 
doing these days? I haven’t heard 
from you for months.” And when I 
did go to visit him and listen to his 
marvellous talk, he would convince 
me that I was doing him a, great 
favour. Once he asked me to auto¬ 
graph one of my books for him. 

In time I found out that there 
were a thousand'others who got the 
same treatment, a thousand others 
who believed that they were the 
chosen ones. But the man’s capacity . 
to inspire affection was so great that 
I felt not a shred of chagrin. 

To this day many people believe 
that H. L. Mencken was a gross ami 
evil man, satanical and anti-social. 
Yet the plain truth is that he was a 
good man, one of the most polite 
and thoughtful gentlemen who ever 
wore shoe leather. 

Much of his incoming corre¬ 
spondence was scurrilous in the 
extreme, but he answered the most 
abusive letters with restraint and 
tact. Often, to people who were 
in violent disagreement with him. 
he would write: “Dear Sir. Y,;u 
may be right. .Very truly yours, 
H. L. Mencken.” 

He was a prime example oi the 
philosopher who abominate:, the 
human race for its congenital fool¬ 
ishness, yet loves and respects indi¬ 
vidual members of that race. Menck¬ 
en wrote blistering, bruising things 
about people and they hated him 
until they met him, then invariably 
succumbed to his warmth and 
charm. As Walter Lippmann said, 
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“He denounces life, yet makes you 
want to live.” 

He was famous for the amount of 
hard work he got through each day, 
yet he gave his time freely to almost 
anypn^ who came along. There is 
no estimating the number of young 
writers who were given active aid 
by Mencken, particularly during the 
period of almost 20 years when he 
and George. Jean Nathan edited the 
magazine Smart Set and when he 
edited The American Mercury. He 
was a major factor in the careers 
of such literary giants as Sinclair 
Lewis, Theodore Dreiser and 'F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. 

Mencken usually spent two after¬ 
noons of each week visiting friends 
and acquaintances in hospitals. He 
would arrive bearing gifts—bottles 
of wine and armfuls of books; 
when he entered a patient’s room 
doctors and nurses would follow 
behind because they knew he always 
put on a good show, delivering 
mock lectures on medical topics, 

‘ ring the premises with quips and 
’knes lie was a man who ap- 
. ■ -A u thrive and prosper by 
.ivr things for other jieoplc. 

. ,vipaf)cimen idolized him. At 
political conferences and other 
major n<nvs events he was often a 
greater attraction than the main 
show and he knew it, but he never 
heid himself aloof from his fellow 


reporters. 

Mencken has been called “one of 
the great comic spirits of world lit¬ 
erature.” A man of almost wildly 


unorthodox views, he was old-fash-; 
ioned, reactionary in almost every¬ 
thing except affairs of health and.* 
matters of beauty, and bitterly op* 
posed to many material things 
which we associate with progress. 
The telephone, he insisted, was a 
contrivance designed specifically for 
bores. He hated using it; instead he 
wrote one-line notes to his local 
cronies. 

“Back in 1918,” Mencken once 
told me, “I owned a car. One morn- 1 
ing 1 stopped in front of a building 
and a cop came up and said, ‘You 
can’t stop here. We’ve got new rules. 
We’ve got a parking law now.’ 
Well, I looked at him for a minute 
and then I said, ‘Nuts to that,’ and 
got into the car and drove it round 
the corner and sold it. I’ve never 
owned a car since.” 

He never posed or postured, ex¬ 
cept in print. Mencken often spoke 
of his work as “stirring up the ani¬ 
mals,” and stir them up he did, with 
such proposals as this: that immedi¬ 
ately after each Presidential election 
the defeated candidate should be 
taken out and hanged to prevent his 
becoming a national nuisance. 
Nothing was sacred to H. L. M. He 
scarified presidents, thumped the 
c.lcrgv and the Anti-Saloon League 
mauled the professors, ridiculed the 
Rotarians, lambasted the theatre and 
all its |>cople, smote the “Bible-belt” 
South and applied the big stick to his 
own newspaper profession. Here he 
is on women: 

“The female body, even at its best. 
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is very defective in form; it has harsh 
curves and very clumsily distributed 
masses; compared to it the average 
milk jug, or even spittoon, is a thing 
of intelligent and gratifying design.” 

He was often inconsistent. He 
scoffed at club-joiners, yet for 40 
years he was the moving spirit be¬ 
hind the Saturday Night Club, an 
organization of amateur musicians 
and beer-drinkers (he was a pianist). 
During most of his life he poked fun 
at the opposite sex and at marriage; 
yet in 1930 when he was 50 years old 
he married Sara Haardt. Challenged 
about his apostasy, he said with a 
twinkle, “I was formerly not as wise 
as I am now.” 

Although Mencken was a con¬ 
firmed agnostic, in his later years, 
according to one of his biographers, 
he rehearsed himself for his first day 
in heaven. He pictured himself 
arriving before the judgement seat, 
surrounded by the Twelve Apostles, 
and planned to say simply, “Gentle¬ 
men, I was wrong.” 

Recently I went back to Baltimore 
to revisit Mencken’s old haunts and 
talk to his old friends. 

Gerald Johnson, historian and 
scholar, told me, “1 was just a local 
newspaper reporter when Mencken 
wrote to me about something 1 had 
written. We corresponded for a 
while and then he recommended me 
for a job as a leader writer on a city 
paper. That was my start.” 

An Italian woman who runs a 
famous restaurant said that Menck- 
,en had been responsible for her 
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success. When she first opened, he 
came in and told her to throw out 
the juke box, stop featuring spa¬ 
ghetti and to go in for more esoteric 
Italian dishes—otherwise she would 
be running just another spaghetti 
house. She followed his advice and 
prospered. And so it went; he in¬ 
fluenced every life he touched, often 
profoundly. 

At the address, 1524 Hollins 
Street, which Henry Mencken made 
famous, his younger brother, Au¬ 
gust, greeted me at the doorway.' 
Sara Haardt Mencken died in 1935, 
and when Henry had a stroke in 
1948 August soon retired to devote 
himself to his brother. He escorted 
him to the cinema, carried breakfast 
to his study on the first floor, and sat 
for long hours talking with him in 
the garden. 

On fine days the brothers would 
take chairs out in front of the house. 
Henry loved to watch the children 
coming home from school and he’d 
talk to them about their lives and 
their friends and their lessons. The 
children never knew that they were 
talking to a famous man; to them 
he was just an old fogy sitting in the 
sun. 

Henry was fond of a squirrel in 
the little park across the road, and 
frequendy the brothers took nuts 
over to him. Once, a week or two 
went by with no sign of the squirrel; 
Henry insisted that they should 
search for him. “He may be ill,” 
said the scourge of the ’2o’s. 

August and I sat all the afternoon 
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in the small garden where Mencken 
spent not only the happy days of his 
childhood hut pottered about during 
the last eight years of his life, when 
he was no longer able to read or 
write. On the west side of the garden 
is the eight-foot-high brick wall 
which he built in the '20’s. Set into 
the wall are various decorative tiles, 
the family coat of arms and a mask 
of Beethoven. At the back, next to 
the alloy, stands a small stable, and 
in front of it the woodpile, a stack of 
old timber on which the brothers 
cleaned their paintbrushes. Daubed 
with red and yellow and blue paint, 
from a distance it has the look of an 

abstraction. One dav Mencken’s 

* 

lawyer was expected and Henry, all 
his life a practical joker, said to 
August, “I'm going to show him 
our art work and see what he savs.” 

“Well,” the lawyer said when old 
Henry showed him the timber, “if I 
brought a jury out here I don't 
think I’d have much trouble getting 
both of \ou put away.” 

August and J prowled through 
the big old house where 1 lenrv 
Mem ken spent almost his whole 
life, from childhood to the night he 
died in his sleep m the little bed¬ 
room on the top floor. August has 


•>? 

kept Henry’s office just as it was 
when torrents of inflammatory 
prose were pouring out of it. In thaf 
house he worked on the three fat 
volumes of his scholarly The Ameri- 

j 

can Language; the scries of Prej¬ 
udices; and many others. 

1 thought about some of the things 
he had said or written. A reporter 
once called him “the man who hates 
everything" and Henry protested, 
saving, “I am strongly in "favour of 
common sense, common honesty 
and common decency.” 

On another occasion he summed 
up his personal creed: “I believe 
that it is better to tell the truth than 
to lie. I believe that it is better to 
be free than to be a slave. And I 
believe that it is belter to know than 
to be ignoi.mt." 

I thought ol that gav \el poignant 
epitaph he nine composed lor him 
sell: “II, .liter I depart this vale, you 
ever remember me and have thought 
to please no ghost, lorgive some 
sinnei and wink - our eve at some 
homely girl.” 

Am man possessed til the sense 
and sensibility impliut in those 
lines . . . well, that man is i|iialified 
to be a hero, even though he 
himself had little use loi tin- word. 


Collector's Hem 

C ommlntino on “the rather monotonous Knglish style in legal docu¬ 
ments,” the Imu/ Society's Gazette cjuoted by contrast the following letter 
written by a lawyer in India - “Dear Sir, Unless you pay the rupees that 
you owe within seven days, \cc shall take such steps as will cause you the 
utmost damned astonishment.” Daily sta.i. i.on.inn 
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_/he type of little dog whose bark is 
his bite (Ajit Singh) ... Baby lay with her 
thumb in her mouth, all plugged in 
for sleep (Barbara Gordon) ... A trench 
restaurant that was more garlic than 
Gallic (M. v. v.)... A boy so awkward 
he trips over the flowers in the carpet 

(Fern Jamison) 

Bound to Confound: The coroner 
was uncertain as to the cause of death, 
so he wrote: “An act of God under 
very suspicious circumstances”(T. i.. u.) 
... “Basic research,” says l)r. Wernher 
von Braun, “is when l am doing what 
I don’t know what 1 am doing” cv.v.r.) 
. . . Do a little more each day than is 
expected of you, and pretty soon more 
will be expected (Terry McCormick) 

For the Pun of It: A new restaurant 
calls itself “Tower of Pizza” (i>. D.) 
... A chorus girl is one who reaches 
success by attireless effort (G. f. c.) . . . 
The troume with political jokes is that 
they often get elected to office (T. P.) 


nowhere to put it (Lloyd C. Douglas) . . . 
His memory was maliciously busy, 
opening doors he believed he had 
locked (Rebecca West) 

Cracking the Quip: In most in- . 
stances, all an argument proves is that 
two people are present (T. p.). . . Too 
much of the world is run on the 
theory that you don't need road man¬ 
ners if you are a five-ton truck (E. P. H.) 

Verse—or Worse: A girl that’s really 
stacked is better off unsacked (Bill Gold) 

... It’s true that man invented cloth— 
but nature lopped him with the moth 
(G. s. c.). . . Poem for Ladies: 1 don't 
year shorts; I don’t wear pants. 
There’s no laughing at my expanse 
(Karl Wilson) . . Road to Stardom: Talent 
is nice, experience’more so. The prin¬ 
cipal factor, however, is torso (Sanford 
Berman) ... The Family Car: My son 
says, in a tone of distress, that I don’t 
understand his position. It seems that 
the key to his social success is the same 
one that fits the ignition (Hal Chadwick) 


Etched in Vitriol: There’s some¬ 
thing about him that attracts women 
to other men (George Stuaio . . . Her 
vocabulary really isn’t so large—it’s 
just the rapid turnover (Edith Huisiander) 
. . . She could utterly destroy conver- 
r sation and leave you sitting there with 
the wr“ck of it in your hands—and 

5 * 


Contributions should be addressed to 
“Picturesque Speech" Editor, The 
Reader's Digest, 25 Berkeley Suuarc, 
London, W.i. Payment will be at our 
usual rates. We i egret that items can¬ 
not be acknowledged or returned. 
Those not accepted within three months 
may be considered rejected. 




The Deer Who Came to Breakfast 

By Irving Petite 


’n seen a lot of deer, sometimes 
live in a single dav, on our farm. 
Hut not until one came to live with 
me—from infancy to young buck- 
hood—did I realize how ignorant 1 
was of most of their appealing habits 
and peculiarities. 

My enlightenment began on the 
night of June 12, 195^. I was just 
dozing off to sleep when l heard a 
skittering and a Lilliputian sneeze 
under the window. Then came a 
cry, like that of a large cat mewing 

Condensed from 


He was a lovable little humorist, and 
he certainly made himself at home 

■ -or was it a human infant? In all 
my years of farming I’d never heard 
anv animal sound like it. 

I slipped outside and bv lantern 
light discovered, backer! against the 
house, a fawn. He was a nervous 
bundle of legs and speckled hide, 
focused in two large jet eyes below 
huge ears spread as if for flight. • 
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Knee-high to a daisy and weighing 
no more than three or four pounds, 

1 he was of the small variety called 
blacktail deer and obviously quite 
newlv born. 

j 

My dog Bozo and three small 
cats regarded him sympathetically. 
He seemed to have no instinctive- 
fear of them, nor of me. But he 
wasn’t, then or ever, willing to be 
handled. 

“What ails you?” I asked, reach¬ 
ing out my hand. 

He flicked his wing-sized ears, 
sniffed my wrist and licked it with 
his enormously long tongue. Then 
he made that strange mewling 
sound again, and, whatever Ik* said, 
it was in earnest. 

After talking to him for a while I 
went back to bed, thinking he would 
scamper into the woods when his 
mother called. But an hour later he 
was still there, mewling softly. So 1 
moved a mattress out into the back 
porch and slept there to keep him 
company. He hopped on to my bed, 
stilted and tilted on the blankets 
and finally fell into a heap against 
my back, legs all scrambled like a 
new-born colt’s, and slept. 

At first light 1 ripened an eye to 
find him gnawing at my hair. Per¬ 
haps, I decided, his mother had been 
run over by a car, or perhaps she’d 
had triplets and this was the odd 
fawn. In any case, he seemed to be 
with me to stay. 

As I rose and walked to the back 
door, he trotted round me in small 
circles huge ears and dainty tail up. 


tap-tap-tapping on his shiny little 
hooves, excited but with no real 
fright. He stopped to lick Bozo’s 
fur, which greatly embarrassed the 
dog, who skulked quietly away. I 
had reared dozens of kid goats and 
calves, but none had the same kind 
of sophistication, of pride, as this 
new-born fawn. Later his name 
came easily: we called him “Man” 
because he was what a man should 
be—independent yet loyal, free vet 
responsible. 

Wondering what to feed him on 
that first morning, I put the cat food 
out, Man sniffed it; then in went his 
delicate muzzle along with the cats’ 
noses and, possibly for the first time 
in his young life, he ate. 

Damp, fishy, tinned cat food! 

Thereafter, for nearly two years, 
it was ever thus: a startling—and 
amazing- -time, as Man continued 
to do what seemed highly unnatural 
to me but what obviously came nat¬ 
urally to him. 

f s 

After the cat food he took milk 
from a bottle, but he was impatient 
with the process—reinforcing my ' 
theorv that he had never had a “nat- 

j 

ural” meal. In three days he was 
shouldering the cats from their pan 

of milk, and the bottle was dis- 

■ ' 

carded. 

Besides quantities of wet and 
dry cat and dog food, Man soon 
showed a relish for berries of all 
kinds. Like any infant, too, he tried 
earth, sand and coal-dust. He loved 
new taste sensations, natural or 
manufactured, and never seemed to 
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suffer an ache in any of his four 
stomachs. Tobacco, sweet wrappers, 
bananas (he preferred the skins), 
bookbindings, raw bacon and cook¬ 
ing fat were as desirable to him as 
apple-tree leaves or thistle blooms 
or cabbage roses. 

One summer day when my broth 
er's family and 1 were swimming in 
the river, Man lay down in the 
shade near our pile of towels, to en¬ 
joy our company from that elegant 
distance which he always kept. Sud¬ 
denly, poised for a dive, my nephew 
yelled: “Look at the deer. 1 le’s 
frothing!” 

I bolted for Man, who sat sedately 
but was indeed frothing daintily at 
the lips. I was relieved when 1 dis¬ 
covered that the soap, a new bar, 
was gone from atop the towels. And 
Man’s usually chlorophyll in breath 
had a new scent—Lux. 

As usual, Man seemed gratified at 
our amazement. For from the fust 
he was given to practical jokes. 
When he w.is about live months old, 
one of his favourite games developed 
around a low front-room window, 
which 1 frequently left open. He 
would leap in through it, dash across 
the rug noisily—then quietly turn 
and leap out again without making 
a sound. If, taking for granted that 
he was still in the house, l happened 
to close the window, he would come 
to the front door and lick the knob, 
making it rattle until 1 opened it. 
He would “grin” at my confusion 
at finding him outside. 

. At other times, when locked out. 


Man would stand on the steps and 
“ngonk” or “onk” (his infant voice 
was changing) with piteous urgency 1 
until [ let him in. 

When Man was young. Bozo and 
my brother’s dog, a Dalmatian, 
ganged up to chase him. But by the 
time he was six weeks old he could 
outdistance them and would lead 
them olf down to the river. There he 
took to the water, which he loved, 
to hide his scent, and while they yip 
pered along an old trail he would 
sneak back by another route. 'They 
would return much later, tongues 
dragging, to find him dozing in the 
flowerbed. 

One evening a timber merchant 
making a delivery brought along his 
near sighted boxer dog. Man came 
nearer and nearer, stepping with 
exaggeratedly stiff legs until the box 
er spotted him. Then he took oil in 
short leaps, taunting the unwary 
dog, and the chase was on i Down 
to the river thrv went, disappearing 
into the gathering twilight. 

By the time the timber was un¬ 
loaded it was dark, and the delivery- 
mail had shouted until he was 
hoarse. When the boxer finally re¬ 
turned he had to be hoisted into the 
lorry’s cab, for he could scarcely 
crawl! Then, as {he lorry drove out, 

1 felt a moist muzzle in my palm. 
Even in the dark 1 could tell that 
Man was “laughing.” 

Man loved to ride in the car with 
me, although he could never quite, 
decide whether he preferred the 
back seat or the front. 
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After a few clpse calls in the hunt¬ 
ing season—and because he liked 
pe#pte so much—I took Man on his 
last car Tide: to the 
zoo. I go to see him 

often, and he always 

# * 

recognizes the sound 
of my car when I 
drive past the yard 


that he shares with two other black- 
tail deer. 

He lifts his head and comes 
to the fence, muzzle 
twitching in antici¬ 
pation of an apple, 
a cigarette, a banana 
skin . . . 

“Ngonk!” he says. 



Wares Across the Sea 

Have you ever wondered what ultimately becomes of the waves that 
radio and television stations send out into space 24 hours a day? Do they 
fade and vanish, or do they keep going for ever? Wc do know that some¬ 
times pictures appear mysteriously, long after a programme has finished. 
One of the most famous of all such weird happenings was in Britain in 
September 1953 . 

Suddenly in many parts of Britain television screens blossomed out with 
the identification sign and call letters of television station KLEE in Hous¬ 
ton, Texas, liven today transatlantic programming is but a dream, so 
several viewers took pictures of the image to prove the happening. 

What really startled the television world was the fact that when B.B.C. 
engineers advised KLEE in Houston oi the unusual event, they were told 
that the station had been off the air since 195a N r o KLEE identification 
card had been shown for the past three years. 

Where had that picture been for three years? Why did it appear only 

in Britain and how did it gel back from wherever it had been? 

-t\ B. Colhv 

* * * 

Caught in Passing 

Ten year-old explaining the plot of My Fair Lady to her younger sister: 
“It’s about a dirty girl who gets remedial reading." v. 

BACHELoR-girl in her early forties to friend: “I’ve stopped sending ex¬ 
pensive wedding presents and baby gifts. I think I’ve reached the point of 
pti return.” ---Contributed by Rita Cor.way 

The mother of eight children under n told me wryly: “This morning 
the children were so noisy that I threatened, ‘The first person in this house 
who screams is going to get his mouth soaped.’ And do you know, I can 

Still ?aste the Stuff !” — Contributed by Mrs. Gerald Crooan 


They Turn 

Criminals Into Craftsmen 

In California , trade unions and 
businesses are working together in a unique 
experiment to transform prisons into 
schools for rehabilitation 

By Ruth Mulvcy Harmer 

oy had 1,000 burglaries on years ago, with the encouragement 
and off his record. When he and financial aid of his employer, he 
left San Quentin gaol in started his own factory. 

1953, fellow inmates bet that he Roy and C icorge are products of a 
could not go straight for more than unique experiment in California, 4 
36 hours. where laboui and management are 

They lost. A representative of the co operating with state officials to 
local newspaper publishers’ associa- rehabilitate criminals by converting 
tion helped Roy to get started in an them into craftsmen, 
editoral job. Today he has a prosper- Almost five hundred business and 
ing public relations business; he is union leaders arc working in this re¬ 
married and has earned the respect markable partnership. As a result, 
of his community. California’s state prisons today 

George was a convicted forger. He employ more vocational training 
applied for training in the prison instructors than are employed in any- 
furniture factory and became a skill- other state; in addition, 29 industrial 
ed.worker. When he was paroled, a shops *md factories and 19 farming- 
member of the Furniture Manufac- and ranching operations are provid- 
turers Association of Southern Cali- ing prisoners with more on-the-job, 
fornia offered him a job. Several training than is available in any 

Condensed from The Lion 
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other state prison system. In only a 
few years, this programme has saved 
millions of tax dollars and salvaged 
thousands of lives. 

The California story began in 1944 
when the state was rocked by a 
series of prison scandals. Governor 
Earl Warren pushed a Reorganiza¬ 
tion Act through the Legislature. 
The old, polilically-appointed Hoard 
of Prison Directors was replaced by 
a Department of Corrections. Into 
the director’s post went Richard Mc¬ 
Gee, a tall, mild-mannered former 
university instructor, previously 
Deputy Commissioner of Correction 
of New Y'ork City and director of 

j 

public institutions in New Y'ork and 
the State of Washington, “fie was,” 
Governor, now Chief Justice, War¬ 
ren commented recently, “one of the 
best appointments 1 ever made.” 

Front the first, McGee stated his 
philosophy simply: “Primitive peo¬ 
ple take revenge. A civilized society 
should trv to rehabilitate.” 

McGee first provided adequate 
living conditions and decent food 
for the overcrowded prisoners. He 
stalled his institutions with trained 
professionals under a rigid Civil 
.Service Merit System. During recent 
years an unprecedented number of 
prison riots and mutinies have taken 
place throughout the United States, 
but there has been no trouble in ('ali- 
fornia. 

But McGee knew that maintain¬ 
ing prison order was only a part of 
,the job. He had served as warden of 
New York’s Hikers Island Prison, 
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and he was haunted by the scene he 
had often witnessed as the men left. 
“We’ll be seeing you,” they said in 
cynical farewell. “They left,” Mc¬ 
Gee says, “100 a day; they returned, 
100 a day.” 

He went to the California legis¬ 
lature: “Unless prisoners spend their 
time in a meaningful fashion, one 
term is prologue to another. Let’s 
help them the first time so that they 
won’t come back again.” 

The legislators voted funds, and 
prison educational programmes 
were expanded so that today more 
than 8,000 men and women arc en¬ 
rolled in courses. (In 1957, 361 in 
mates received high-school diplomas 
and 731 earned elementary diplo¬ 
mas; provided bv local school dis¬ 
tricts, the diplomas tactfully omit the 
name of the institution.) 

But there still remained a lack of 
constructive jobs in the prisons. The 
only industrial training available for 
mam of the men was the rock pile 
at Folsom and ihe jute mill at .San 
Quen rm. McGee again pleaded be¬ 
fore the legislature, persuading 
them this time to expand the pro¬ 
gramme of prison trade schools and 
industries. 

Ninctv credentialled vocational 

j 

instructors in 30 trades were hired, 
as well as 181 trained craftsmen and 
mechanics. Canneries, car-repair 
shops, furniture and clothing fac¬ 
tories and print shops sprang up in 
the prisons. Today at the Deuel 
Vocational Institution, inmates re¬ 
ceive instruction in some 20 trades, 
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including dry cleaning, meat cut¬ 
ting, aircraft - engine mechanics, 
sheet metal work, shoe repairing. 

McGee should have been satisfied. 
Most of his prisoners were con¬ 
structively occupied and learning 
trades. “But for what?” he worried. 
The only jobs usually available to 
ex-convicts were dishwashing, fruit 
picking, and other menial and mi- 
giatory occupations. Expecting a 
man who had become a craftsman 
to be satisfied with such jobs was 
asking for trouble. Somehow real 
opportunities had to be found for 
the men. “We can’t do it alone,” 
McGee acknowledged. Trade un¬ 
ions and employers would have to 
help. 

In 1954 Omar McNally, of the 
International Association of Machin¬ 
ists of San Rafael, conferred with 
San Quentin’s famous warden Clin¬ 
ton Duffy about the possibility of 
setting up a vocational training pro 
gramme in the prison. With the ap¬ 
proval of the local union, a Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee, was 
formed to draw up training stan¬ 
dards. 

Ignoring the protests of the State 
Apprenticeship Council against 
prison training, McNally went to 
the California Conference of 
Machinists, an organization com¬ 
posed of other machinists’ local 
branches, and secured their support. 
His International officers in Wash¬ 
ington approved. Soon, a fully- 
fledged, union-accredited appren¬ 
ticeship programme was instituted 


for machinists at San Quentin. Em¬ 
ployers represented by the Califor¬ 
nia Metal Trades Association tooki 
a look, approved and assigned a 
staff member to work with the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Almost overnight San Quentin’s 
morale soared; hundreds of inmates 
asked to work in the machine 
shops. A year later District 94 of the 
Machinists Union, Los Angeles, to¬ 
gether with some employer groups, 
set up a similar programme special¬ 
izing in aviation mechanics training 
at Deuel. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration co-operated, voting 
to count institutional training time 
towards an aircraft-repair licence. 

Encouraged, McGee authorized 
other wardens to set up similar 
labour-management groups. I le 
travelled up anil down the state, 
speaking to more than 150 union 
and industry conclaves a year. Every¬ 
where the message was the same: 
“Most of these men and women are 
going to (0111c hack from prison. Arc 
they coming as uiminals or crafts 
men" 

The response to McGee’s appeal 
was the launching of the Trade 
Advisory Committees. Wesley Ash, 
special assistant to Met ice, is in 
charge of this programme. The 
TAC groups, representing almost 
every trade in California, meet 
regularly at the prisons to discuss 
projects and set work standards. 
Thev provide instruction in new in¬ 
dustrial techniques and interview 
prisoners about to be paroled. Many* 
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employers have authorized their 
representatives to offer jobs on the 
• spot. 

Folsom has five advisory com¬ 
mittees; San Quentin has eight; 
Chino eleven. Most are organized 
round a particular trade. Employ¬ 
er-members have been generous in 
other than advisory ways. At Chino, 
the Ford representative on TAG 
provided a new car for trainee 
mechanics to work on. At Soledad, 
automobile companies have pro¬ 
vided training films and parts. 

Several years ago, trade advisers 
helped to set up a cotton textile mill 
at San Quentin—the first in that 
cotton-growing state. The mill, with 
production worth 837,000 dollars 
(Rs. 397 lakhs) a year, has astonished 
industrial engineers by the quality of 
its performance, and may serve as 
the pilot for privately owned plants. 

How successful has the plan been ? 
Without TAG hundreds of addi¬ 
tional people would probably be in 
California’s state prisons today. 
Pardy because trained inmates are 
often considered ready for parole 
earlier than untrained men, the 
average prison time has been re 
duced from 33 to 27 months, an 
unexpected bonus for taxpayers. (It 
costs the equivalent of Rs. 7,000 a 
year to keep a man in prison, not 
including support for his family.) 

The beneficial results of the pro¬ 
gramme have been spiritual as well 
as material. The fact that TAC 
members are more interested in the 
^inmates’ future than in their past has 


a tremendous impact on these dis¬ 
couraged men. “Nobody ever told 
me before that I could hold down a 
good job outside,” was the pleased 
reaction of one inmate. 

There are still failures among the 
graduates. But the successes are 
many and some are outstanding. 
Few people would have held much 
hope for a man who had served four 
terms and had papered his way 
across the country with bad cheques. 
Yet this man, who worked in the. 
Folsom machine shop and obtained 
a job through the machinists’ TAC, 
is now a foreman in one of the 
largest plants in San Francisco. 

In spite of occasional failures, ro 
member of a TAC has ever resigned 
because of lack of faith. When 
a brief strike occurred in the Los 
Angeles furniture industry, the 
TAC meeting went on as planned. 
A few hours before the meeting, 
Roy Taylor of the AFL Furniture 
Workers Union and Eddy Feldman 
of the manufacturers’ association 
had been deadlocked. At the meet¬ 
ing, they conferred with earnest 
friendliness about what both have 
come to consider “our” programme. 

A California businessman ex- 
piessed the viewpoint of hundreds 
of employers when he spoke of 
prison-trained workers. 

“These men,” he said, “have been 
about the best employees I ever had. 
They know their trade and are 
willing to work hard. When a man 
finds a place where he is useful, 
he’s made a big step forward.” 



A 'Husband 
LIKES 
His Apron 

“There is nothing more degrading , 
more humiliating , more contrary to 
one's whole conception of a man than 
to tee him in a plastic apron , doing 
the washing-upannounced a young 
English peeress recently Now another 
gallant lady raises her voice- thu time 
in defence of the domesticated male 

Bv Elizabeth Pope 


petticoat rule. It is simply a reflec¬ 
tion of the changes m our economy 
life. It has nothing to do with mas¬ 
culinity or femininity. 

In fact, it’s my conviction that 
what a man does or doesn’t do about 
the house depends on his tempera¬ 
ment, his circumstances and where 
he lives Most voung husbands 
realize that domestic servants are a 
thing of the past and repairmen are 
beyond their income and they 
pitch in >s a matter of c fliucnty and 
economy But, whether a man dries 
the dishes or ordeis them, whether 
he mixes martinis or the baby’s 
bottle hasn’t the slightest bearing on 
how manly he is 

As for authontan inism, its de 
cline may be a mirk of the strength 
of today’s malt rathu than of his 
weakness It muld lie th it ihe male 
is becoming secure enough in him 
st If not to nted to throw his 
weight about It takes i confident 
man to be iblt to treat his wife 


* think that ill this 

| talk a ^ OUL 

versus female 
f $ f ■ domimtion is a 

mOk htngovcr from 

li^BI ctntunts su ^ 

-SI jugation when a 

woman was supposed to be either a 
household drudge or a bird in a 
gilded cage. Today, far from being 
either, she is free to choose equal 


responsibilitv with her husband as a 
human being This dues not mean 


as an equal 

Today s voung husbands show 
evuv indication of hang that eon 
fidcnt If thev seem more domesti 
eared thin their fathers, it mjy be 
localise they no longer lie cel to roar 
like a lion in order not to feel like 
a lamb When a husband gets home 
from work, he helps in the kitchen 
and with the children because he 
wants to. He participates actively in 
family hfe because he enjoys his 
home and his family He feels not at 
all diminished as a male when he* 
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washes up; he may actually get a 
kick out of seeing how efficiently he 
can do it! 

And while we’re on the subject, 
why is there such alarm about the 
suitability of men drying dishes 
and never a word about women 
shovelling snow? If it spells emascu¬ 
lation for a male to change a nappy, 
why isn’t it equally ominous for a 
female to do jobs once earmarked 
for men ? And yet we all do them, 


all the time. We repair. We paint. 
We even change wheels. Women 
take on such work simply because 
it needs to be done. * 

The fact is that, with their wives, 
today’s young husbands are building 
the kind of lives they want, based on 
mutual co-operation, mutual under¬ 
standing, mutual respect. Let’s wel¬ 
come the new order and stop harp¬ 
ing on the weary old question as 
to who is wearing the trousers. 




Pardon , Tour Slip Is Showing 

From the Gretna, Nebraska, Breeze: “The main street will be well 
decorated by the businessmen and the residents should be lighted up to 
match.” 

From the Manila Evening News : “Mrs. Franklin acts as a sort of airline 
hostess, supervising the service of food and wine aboard the plane, making 
the passengers more comfortable, shooting any who feel nervous.” 

From the Lodi, California, News-Sentinel: “Here’s an opportunity for 
two old-time food favourites to join and provide something new and 
different—ground beef and Roquefort cheese combine to form nasty 
Roquefort hamburgers.” 

From the Stuttgart, Arkansas, Leader: “The bride wore a mink?trimmed 
beige flannel suit. . 

From the Niles, Michigan, Star: “A theatre party marked the nth birth¬ 
day celebration of Robert Clark Curtis, when several of his friends attended 
the Sunday matinee before heaving refreshments at bis home.” 

From the Hazleton, Idaho, First Segregation News: “Five boys joined 
Boy Shout troop No. 83.” 

From the New York Times: “The world figure shaking champion, 
Carol Heiss, said on her arrival at Idlewild Airport . . .” 

From the Sumas, Washington, News: “Regular attendance during the 
v year cannot be too strongly emphasized. It has been found that regular 
attendance is a primary cause for losing interest in school.” 




When it came to the subject of mar¬ 
riage Charles Darwin attacked the 
problem in his usual scientific manner 
—carefully marshalling all rhe facts. 

“This is the question,” he wrote, 
and then, under separate headings 
(“Marry” and “Not marry”) listed 
the pros and cons. Eventually the pros 
(children, home, charms of female 
chit-chat) outweighed the cons (ter¬ 
rible loss of time, cannot read in the 
evenings, if many children, forced to 
earn one’s bread) and he summed up: 
“Never mind, boy. There is many a 
happy slave.” - N. w 

William White, Washington corrc 
spondent for the New York Times, re¬ 
ceived a message that Senator Carl 
Hayden of Arizona wanted to see him. 
White was elated. He was the first re¬ 
porter in anyone’s memory who had 
been offered a chance to interview 
Hayden. He rushed to the Senator's 
office. “I’m William White from the 


Times/' he said. “I understand you 
want to talk to me.” 

“Yes, young man, I do,” Hayden* 
said. “Ever since I’ve been in Wash¬ 
ington, I’ve been buying the New York 
Times on the news-stand. I’ve finally 
decided that I’d like to subscribe. Can 
you take my subscription?” 

—Contributed by Jim Hart 

When Arturo Toscanini was a guest 
conductor at the Salzburg Festival, he 
felt that the Austrian orchestra was 
not up to his buoyant Italian tempera¬ 
ment. “Can’t you read?” he grumbled 
at the first rehearsal. “The score de¬ 
mands con amore, and what are you 
doing? You are playing it like married 

men!” — Wilhelm Sommer 

An official was showing Princess 
Margaret a group of stuffed animals 
in a Canadian museum, and she asked 
her host whether there was anything 
alive in the museum. The official 
turned to an aide who was flummoxed 
for a moment, then had an inspiration. 
“There are the bees in that hive, sir. 
But of course,” he added, “Her Royal 
Highness knows about the birds and 
the bees...” 

The official turned green; his aide 
turned crimson. There was complete 
silence for the rest of the hurried lour. 
Silence, that is, except for one per¬ 
sistent royal giggle- -Andrew Mnit-’nrlane 

Contributions to this feature may be 
submitted to "Personal Glimpses" 
Editor, The Reader's Digest, 2 5 
Berkeley Square, London, W.r. hems 
uinnot be acknowledged or returned. 
Those not accepted within three months 
may be considered rejected. 
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Last year, Dr. Raymond, a Professor of Russian Studies and a 
former Moscow-based diplomat, made an extensive journey thiough 
the Soviet Union. He avoided official circles and concentrated on 
the people of the U.S.S.R. His report is one of the most arresting 
and revealing documents to come out of Russia in recent years 
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n my 5,000-mile journey 
across the U.S S R. last 

_ year — from the Baltic 

Sea to the China border—I became 
convinced that 41 years of Commu 
mst thought control have failed 
Speaking Russian, I was able to talk 
privately ro several hundred people 
m all walks of life. Since Stalin’s 
death, the average Russian citizen 
has put aside pretence and now 
voices his opinions—even those 
which are contemptuous of the pres¬ 
ent Kremlin leadership. We will 
meet these people in a moment, but 
£rst here arc some conclusions: 


• The majority of the Russian 
people are anti-Soviet. They may 
think of themselves as Communists, 
having known no other system, but 
thev haur the regime 

• The average Soviet citizen has 
little interest in trying to commu 
ni/c the world. He doesn’t give a 
damn about the satellite countries— 
or about Red China. 

• There is an enormous interest 
in religion m Russia, and the Krem¬ 
lin could thwart this interest only 
at its peril. 

• The average Russian is inter¬ 
ested in the West, envious of its 
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standard of living and genuinely 
afraid of Western retaliatory power 
(The Russians 1 met live m dread of 
nuclear war and know that if war 
comes die U S S Rr will be dc 
stroycd ) 

• Most of all, the Russian people 
are preoccupied with Soviet internal 
affairs Their low standard of living 
has improved slighdy and their ap 
petite has been whetted Now they 
want more and better things, and 
they want them soon If they don’t 
get what they want, they are dtter 
mined to do something about it 

In a cobble stoned side street in 
Leningrad I encountered a middle 
aged worker He was polishing a 
good looking motor cycle which I 
stopped to admue He asked if I 
was an American tourist, and when 
I said that I was he complimented 
me on my Russnn Did I own a 
motor cycle ? No, but I owned 1 car 
We compared prices of cars ind 
motor cyclts in the West md the 
Soviet Union He compl lined that 
he had spent the whole of his 
month’s holiday filling m forms and 
standing m queues to get his motor 
cycle It had cost what seemed to 
him an enormous sum “You could 
buy seven cars for what wc have to 
pay for one,” he told me ingrily 
“And even if we could affoid a car 
we couldn’t get it! ’ 

Apparently he didn’t cart who 
heara him, but 1 glanced nervously 
round. Whe 1 1 was in Russia before, 
attached to the U S Embassy 


m Moscow from 1938 to 1943, 
no Russian would have dared to 
express such sentiments publicly—• 
and to a foreigner When we parted 
he was shouting, “Life is hard for 
us Russians You Americans live 
much bettc 1 than we do Our gov¬ 
ernment always promises much and 
raises our hopes But we have no 
faith m their promises ” 

Shortly afterwards I walked along 
with a young man who said he 
worked as a clerk for a shipping 
company He had formerly been a 
sailor, hut this clcnc ll job offered 
better pay—about 750 roubles, or 
approximately Rs 330 a month My 
cigarette lighter c night his eye and 
he offered to buy it 1 gave it to him 
and asked it he could obtain lighter 
fuel He 1 mghed bitterly 
“Oh yes, here wc have petrol,” 
he snd “But nocigircttt lighters— 
md not much else > 

Next 1 t ilkcd with 1 neatly 
dressed, sober looking fellow who 
fin illy showed me a pocketful of 
roubles and told me he was on his 
way to get drunk 
“But why? ’ 1 asked 
1 here has been 1 gre it increase 
m alcoholism in the USSR, and 
this young man gave me the reason 
for it “ Wh it else is there to do ? ” he 
asked 

In the airport at Tashkc nt, capital 
of Uzbekistan, I sat next to an intel¬ 
ligent Russian woman who intro¬ 
duced herself as a “tank engineer ” 
She was typical of the well to-do 
“new bourgeoisie” which has sprung^ 
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up in the supposedly classless Soviet, 
among professional, artistic, mana- 
' gerial and government groups. 

She asked about negroes in Har¬ 
lem. “They have plenty to eat,” 1 
said, “and no trouble in finding jobs. 
The chief problem is housing. There 
is much overcrowding in Harlem 
and several people sometimes have 
to live in one room.” 

There was silence. Both of us 
were aware that overcrowded hous¬ 
ing is a problem everywhere in the 
U.S.S.R., and that it is not unusual 
for several people to live in one room. 

In the market, I met a shabbily- 
dressed ex-serviceman, about 50 
years old, wearing four medals on 
his shirt. We chatted for a few min¬ 
utes and he told me that he had 
fought at Moscow, Stalingrad and 
Berlin. But when I asked how 
things were now, he was vague or 
uncomm unicati ve. 

Later, as 1 was about to leave... 
someone grabbed me by the shoul¬ 
der. It was the same man. He 
whispered hurriedly: “Stalin died, 
and at first things seemed better! 
Now everything is again \aput!” 
Then he vanished in the crowd. 

On a collective farm near Kiev a 
barefooted Ukrainian woman, who 
at first impressed me as a bit of a 
clown, said: “Take me back to 
America with you! There are many 
Ukrainians in America! I can be 
happy there! ” 

Another peasant pointed to her 
bare feet and said jokingly that she 
'couldn’t travel to America without 
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shoes. But now I could see that the 
woman wasn’t clowning; tears were 
streaming down her face and she 
seemed hysterical. 

“Take me with you,” she 
screamed. “I’ll even leave my chil¬ 
dren to go to America! ” 

As I left, five or six peasants were 
trying to comfort the sobbing 
woman. 

I sat in the foyer of a Rostov 
hotel. A wounded ex-serviceman 
entered and headed for the dining¬ 
room. He wore shabby black clothes, 
with his war medals suspended from 
his belt, and he walked with the aid 
of a crudely-made wooden crutch. 
The hotel policeman grabbed him 
by the collar and ordered him to 
leave. After a loud argument the ex- 
serviceman hobbled towards the 
door, then he turned and shouted: 

“For people like us, this hotel is 
forbidden! ” 

The Russians in the foyer tried 
to ignore the incident, but I could 
see that they were really embar¬ 
rassed by my presence. 

That evening an employee of the 
hotel struck up a conversation. He 
was an old resident of Rostov. 

“This city has been completely 
rebuilt since the war—but it is much 
worse than it was before,” he said 
disgustedly. “And living conditions 
are much worse too. There are con¬ 
stant shortages of food—vegetables, 
fruit and sugar.” 

“But this is a rich farming area,” 
I objected. 

“That is correct,” he said. “But 
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the devil of it is that they send all 
the stuff to some other place.” 

One evening in the Rostov hotel, 
a factory worker and his wife came 
over to my table and asked if they 
could dine with me. He was about 
30, crudely dressed, and wore nei¬ 
ther jacket nor tie; his wife was a 
petite blonde, neatly dressed, and in 
her late 20’s. 

He told me that he was a machin¬ 
ist and he wanted to know how 
much machinists are paid in Ameri¬ 
ca. He said that it was only because 
he and his wife had no children that 
they could afford to eat at the hotel 
once a month. 

“Look at these bureaucrats round 
us,” he said.'“They would not per¬ 
mit me to sit at their tables, because 
I am a worker. They call this a 
worker’s state, but they do not prac¬ 
tise their own philosophy. You are 
an American capitalist, hut you 
gladly let me sit with you.” 

He had little use for Khrushchev. 
“Let me tell you something. Things 
were better under Stalin. Then, at 
least, we had creative leadership. 
Now our leaders arc inex[Kricnced 
and stupid.” 

The wife became concerned about 
this talk. Finally, she leant towards 
him and whispered: “You’re talk¬ 
ing too much.” 

At lunch with a Russian Army 
colonel and a civilian friend of his, 
the conversation turned to war. The 
colonel said that he dreaded the idea 
of an atomic war between the West 
and the Soviet Union. He asked me 
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if I thought such a war was inevka-, 
ble. Most Westerners, I said, be¬ 
lieved that the cold war would last* 
for many years, but they hoped that 
it would never become a real war. 
Certainly, the West had no intention 
of starting one. 

The civilian said promptly: 
“That is what most intelligent 
Russians believe!” Then, fearful 
that he had said too much, he 
excused himself and hurriedly left 
the table. 

I fell into conversation with a 
middle-aged woman in a shop. 
When she learnt that I was Amer¬ 
ican she seemed overjoyed. 

“The younger generation doesn’t 
remember,” she said. “Hut we older 
folks know how much you helped 
us during the war. We will never 
forget the war relief, and the days 
when every Russian shop had Amer¬ 
ican food.” 

Throughout the trip 1 was accom¬ 
panied much of the time by Intour- 
isr guides. These guides, trained to 
fill foreigners with propaganda, are 
intelligent and extremely compe¬ 
tent. Much of their talk is the official 
line, but occasionally even they be¬ 
come bored with it, and one sees 
beneath the surface. One or two of 
them, in fact, told some bitter and 
startling truths about the Soviet 
reality once they gained confidence 
in my discretion. 

One evening, in a city I refrain 
from identifying, I went to the 
cinema with a man working on a 
local technical journal. Let’s call him* 
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Petrov When the inevitable news 
reel showing Khrushchev appeared, 

* Petrov whispered to me, m English 
“We are watching that fellow care 
fully He talks a lot, tries to hold 
down discontent with big promises, 
but we don’t trust him ” 

After the him Petrov talked 
frankly about his life He hated his 
work and could see no future for 
himself or his family Nothing in 
the U S S R seemed to please him 
the Zim car had a worthless engine, 
the country had too many juvenilt 
delinquents, there was so much 
drunken carousing in his suburb 
that he couldn't sleep at night 
In Alma Ata, in Central Asia neai 
the Chinese border, I thought I had 
at last met a Soviet citizen who was 
a typical Communist fanatic, one 
who would never break down 
Masha (which was not her name) 
was 24 vtars old md, from her talk, 
was a true believer Once, in the-* 
presence of my guide and a group 
of workmen, she hanngurd me for 
ten minute*- on whit would happen 
to us if we ever started a nuclear war 
The ntxt day Masha and I went 
to visit a park near the hotel Wt 
were alone for the first time At once 
she became an entirely different 
person—calm and reasonable We 
passed a construction job “manned” 
by women and I said, ‘ The So% let 
Union tan t fight another wir, you 
just haven’t enough men ’ To my 
surprise she said “You’re quite 
right ” She asked what I had done 
just before coming to Russia I told 


her that I was a university professor, 
and that I had delivered a lecture on 
the U S S R smee Stalin 
She was fascinated and asked me 
to repeat the lecture for her I gave 
her a summary—sparing none of 
the evils of the present regime She 
listened to all of it intendy, nodding 
her head, saying “Right Right 
That’s only too true ” 

The last time I saw Masha was at 
the airport As we shook hands she 
said to me quietly “Go back and 
tell your students the truth about 
Russia ” 

In Moscow the new and ornate 
university and blocks of flats were 
imposing Everything else appeared 
to be in need of paint and repair, 
Everything except the churches— 
which seemed to be flourishing 
Moscow has several hundred 
churches, many have been restored 
ind others are in some stage of re 
construction Outside Moscow in 
the town of Zagorsk I \ 1 sited a mon 
astery which had been an anti re 
ligious museum Now it is the head 
qu liters of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, there are three cathedrals, 
a theological college and a prepara 
tory school Worshippers were lined 
up for hundreds of yards on the ap 
proaches to the various shrines 
My guide was a 20 year old divin 
ity student I asked him who sup 
ported the huge monasterv “We 
recene no money from the govern 
ment,” he said “The people support 
us with their gifts Each year more 
Russians worship Our church is 
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growing, and is stronger than ever 
before.” 

It reminded me of the cathedral 
in Rostov which, to my surprise, 
had been crowded wi$h worshippers. 
Although 1 had been told by the In- 
tourist guides that the only people 
I would see worshipping in Soviet 
churches would be old women, I 
noticed many strong young men 
and teen-age girls waiting reverent 
ly for Communion. One middle- 
aged peasant woman in the choir 
attracted my particular .attention. 
She sang proudly, with her weath¬ 
ered face, deeply lined with suffer¬ 
ing, upturned. Suddenly, in the 
midst of what was obviously a deep¬ 
ly religious experience, she stopped 
singing. I saw that she was sobbing 
helplessly. There was something 
about the incident that haunted me 
for the rest of my journey. 

One evening at my hotel in Ros 
tov about ioo students were in the 
dining-room, celebrating their grad 
uation from Rostov University. As 
the toasts continued, the students 
became moody. One complained: 
“If we had graduated during the 
’3o’s there would have been many 
job opportunities. Now we have 
very few.” They explained that 25 
ears ago there was pressing need 
or university-trained men—engi 
neers, managers, lawyers, doctors, 
technicians. Now, apparently, the 
law of supply and demand is catch¬ 
ing up with Soviet society. 

Another encounter with students 
came during my three-day trip from 


Rostov to Stalingrad on the Volga- 
Don Canal. About 150 Rostov stu¬ 
dents were on board on their way* 
to work on the collective farms dur¬ 
ing the summer holidays. Since I 
was the only Western passenger I 
was always surrounded by groups 
of them eager to talk. 

They asked intelligent questions 
about Western life—art, literature 
and music. 1 had brought alongeight 
records—three jazz and five rock ’n’ 
roll. Since the ship was equipped 
with loudspeakers on all decks, we 
asked the radio operator to play the 
records. Soon the inusu boomed 
forth and I am sure it could be 
heard for miles across the steppes. 
The students were delighted and 
asked to have the records played 
over and over again. 

On July ty in Moscow mv taxi 
duver told me excitedly that there 
was trouble--the British and Ameri¬ 
can embassies were being mobbed! 
This was the beginning of the two 
day demonstration ostensibly in pro¬ 
test again the landing of British 
troops in Jordan and the Americans 
in Lebanon. 

I got a close up of the “rioters”; 
they were factoiy workers who had 
been given time off for the put pose. 
They seemed passive and amused; 
only when the Communist “cheer¬ 
leaders” gave the command did they 
scieam and shake their fists, rather 
half-heartedly.The real damage was 
done by small gangs of hooligans. 

Most of the Russians I met were 
indifferent to the nots. One taxi* 
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driver commented: “They don’t 
mean a thing. It’s all foolishness.’’ 
r On my last night in the Soviet 
Union I saw the only Russian who 
. had a good word to say for Nikita 
Khrushchev. (Most Russians seemed 
to dislike him or to be ashamed of 
him.) This was a middle-aged engi¬ 
neer who sat at an adjoining table 
in the hotel dining-room. He was 
quite drunk and kept shouting, 
“Dear Nikita Khrushchev! What a 
fine man! Dear Nikita Sergeyevitch 
has made our glorious Soviet Union 
the greatest nation in the world! ” 

His shouting became tiresome, 
and most of the other diners stared 
at him with disapproval. 

“Who’s he trying to impress?” 
one of them asked angrily. Another 
said: “He’s a stupider donkey than 
dear Nikita Sergeyevitch, and he’s 
drunk besides! ” 

I couldn’t help contrasting the 
drunken engineer with an intelli¬ 
gent young Russian 1 had spoken to. 
The young man was a member of 


the Communist Youth and appar- 
endy a devout believer in Commu¬ 
nism. Yet he said to me, quiedy but 
firmly: “If Khrushchev tries to be 
another Stalin, we will overthrow 
him. Believe me, the Russian peo¬ 
ple are strong enough to do it.” 

I came home convinced that the 
Kremlin today is faced with three 
alternatives. It can make more con¬ 
cessions to the people, but that will 
only cause a chain reaction which 
could destroy dictatorial power. It 
can start a war, hoping to unite the 
people against a common enemy, 
but a war will mean the end of the 
Soviet system. Finally, the regime 
could follow Stalin’s example and 
undertake a mass purge, but it is 
likely that such a purge would touch 
off a massive revolt. 

Things are far from quiet in the 
Soviet Union. I foresee big changes. 
Whatever shape they take, they will 
-be preceded by enormous political 
headaches for Nikita Khrushchev 
and his Kremlin colleagues. 


Ode Owed to Retirement 


Wherjfe are the blondes 
of yes^fterYear 

who used to type mY 
► letters 



With shapely legs and 
» roguish Eyes — 


and sil eot silhouetted 
^ Sweaters? 


—L. A. M. 




A DAY 


F or refreshing one’s zest for liv¬ 
ing, for leaving behind one’s 
own vexing problems and irrita¬ 
tions, or for opening up new hori¬ 
zons, there is nothing like doing 
things “at whim.’’ 

Writing a letter to a complete 
stranger who has done something 
praiseworthy, walking over that hill 
one has always meant to explore, 
wandering through an old cemetery, 
going to an auction, revisiting a 
painting one has intended to see 
again, re-reading an old book of 
poems or essays, building a bird- 
house—all if done “at whim” can 
be rewarding. 

But the way of the whim is not 
easy, for the world is full of whim- 
puncturers. 

If one thinks of an old friend one 
has neither seen nor heard from for 
years, and a whim suggests looking 


him up, it is likely there will be a 
whim-puncturer near at hand who * 
will say that if this friend had de¬ 
sired to be seen he would have 
written or phoned long before, that 
he lives too far away, that he has 
probably moved house, and that 
anyway it looks like rain, so why 
think about going out at all? A 
whim so wounded is pretty certain 
to succumb on the spot. 

Children and gardeners know all 
about whim-puncturers. This is be¬ 
cause their whims are constantly 
being shot down, well before they 
are off the ground, by dreadfully 
logical people to whom the thought 
of buying a banana split an hour 
before lunch, or of replacing a nuis¬ 
ance of a hedge with a stone wall, 
is unsettling, and therefore unde¬ 
sirable. 

Also, whims have a way of break¬ 
ing sharply from established rou¬ 
tines, and they may well upset 
carefully calculated family budgets; 
however, this is all to the good, 
now and then. 

It is easy to confuse routine with 
efficiency and to grow stodgy the 
while; whims were designed ex¬ 
pressly to prevent solidification of 
the spirit. 

Some day, perhaps, the medical 
profession will recognize the heal¬ 
ing qualities of whims and in¬ 
clude among their prescriptions one 
that reads, “Take a whim at least 
once a day”—which is excellent 
advice, all things considered. ' 


Condensed from "Topics of the Times" in the New York Times 
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THE STICKY 


PROBLEMS 


Now you can glue almost anything 
—a skid-proof surface to the road, 
a wing to an aircraft or a patch to 
your socks 


By Roderick Allen and Lloyd StoufTer 


At a laboratory in Cambridge- 
tV shire, England, a technician 
spread a blob of a newlv-developed 
adhesive on the ends of a pair of flat, 
two-inch eye-bolts. He pushed them 
together and sandwiched them firm¬ 
ly between strips of metal. The 
next day these glued-together brills 
crane-hoisted a four-and-a-half-ton 
lorry off the ground—10,000 pounds 
suspended by a blob of glue. Later 
tests proved that the jointcould have 
carried nearly four times this load. 

. This remarkable adhesive is just 
one of a large variety of new “glues” 
which are being used increasingly in 


industry and in the home. They are 
a far cry from the long familiar 
animal glues and library pastes. 
They do not depend on stickiness, 
alone. They arc plastic in nature, 
and when they are spread between 
two surfaces they undergo a plastic 
reaction—caused usually by heat, 
pressure or chemical action—which 
alters their make-up and links the 
molecules of the adhesive and those 
of the materials being bonded. A, 
bond thus made between two pieces 
of metal may be stronger than the 
metal itself. 

As early as 1943 the De Havilland 


Adapted fro.rn aa article in Building Products 
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Aircraft Company was assembling 
aircraft wing sections for the RAF 
with one of the first of these super- 
glues, a formvar-phenohc called 
Redux. This not only'speeded pro¬ 
duction by reducing riveting; it 
also improved structural efficiency. 
Powerful joining strength distrib¬ 
uted uniformly over entire mating 
surfaces can be more efficient than 
the penetration of materials by metal 
fasteners, which may weaken the 
material at the points of penetration. 

Then, as post-war jet aircraft ap 
proached the speed of sound, the 
Redux method of bonding became 
still more important. When used in 
place of rivets on windstream sur 
races, it eliminated turbulence 
round rivet heads Many major 
aircraft companies in Britain 
adopted it So far it has been used 
on 70 civil and military planes, 
among them the Britannia, the 
Comet and the record breaking 
English Electric Pi fighter Re 
cendy a leading American comp my, 
Fairchild Aircraft of M iryland, 
switched to British Redux 

It is known that future supersonic 
flight will mean high temperatures 
due to skm friction. Redux remjms 
strong at more than too 0 C, then 
gradually loosens its hold as the heal 
increases. 

Now chemists have developed 
a highly heat resistant adhesive 
named Hidux. It docs the same 
job as Redux but is unaffected by 
temperatures of 200 0 C -plus. Ap- 
a plications of the new adhesive are 


secret, but it is known that it will be 
used on gmded missiles. 

These and similar new adhesives, 
known as epoxy resms, # are equally 
effective m bonding other previously 
difficult-to-glue materials, such as 
ceramics and thermo-setting plastics 
—even concrete. When cracks 
showed up recendy in a concrete 
abutment of San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate Bridge, engineers used an 
epoxy to repair them. 

British road building engineers 
have been quick to make use of the 
new epoxy resins The white panels 
of pedestrian crossmgs wear out 
quickly—sometimes in less than 
three months Tests show that 
panels of white pigment epoxy- 
bonded to the road surface last for 
more than a year A North London 
firm of road and runway specialists 
arc perfecting a new wav to illumin¬ 
ate road ha/irds tin), highly 
reflecting glass halls arc epoxy glued 
round traffic islands and * long the 
edges of nan owing roads to warn 
oncoming drivers I here arc plans 
for a new skid proof road surface of 
aluminium grit spread on a thin 
epoxide base for use .it roundabouts, 
bus stops md similir skid prone 
sites 

Of all the forms of epoxy ad 
hesives the most curious is a “plastic 
steel ” It comes as a blackish putty 
which is 80 per cent powdered steel 
and 20 per cent epoxy resin. With 

* Epoxy is a capricious plastic which must be 
supplied in two parts—a resin and a catalysing 
chemical which turns it to rock-Idee hardness 
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the addition of a small amount of 
catalysing chemical the epoxy reacts 
within minutes to form a tenacious 
adhesive of the kind that holds air¬ 
craft together. In this case the sub- 
stance not-only links itself to adjoin¬ 
ing surfaces but binds together the 
millions of tiny particles of steel 
contained in the “putty” so that it 
becomes, in effect, solid steel which 
may be drilled or machined like steel 
itself. 

This plastic-steel putty, made by a 
Southampton firm, is used for patch¬ 
ing castings and repairing broken 
pipes and water tanks. After a re¬ 
cent wave of sabotage, Saudi Arabia 
used 250 pounds of plastic steel to 
restore oil pipelines. .Soon it may be 
available to do-it-yourself house¬ 
holders for repair jobs. 

Differing radically from other ad¬ 
hesives is a new petroleum-based 
dastic referred to as “the liejuid 
ock-nut.” It looks and feels like 
paraffin until it works its way into 
metal-to-metal threads, where, shut 
off from air, it becomes a stubborn 
adhesive. A big future is expected 
for it in the electronics, car, aircraft 
and appliance industries -wherever 
performance or safety depends upon 
screws, nuts and bolts that will not 
work loose. 

The fast-growing laminated tim¬ 
ber industry owes its existence to the 

* 

new glues. A numbci of public 
buildings, churches and schools have 
been constructed with frames of 
glued-togethcr wooden strips instead 
of solid posts and beams. “It’s not a 


cheap way to build,” says a London 
architect who has based his design 
for a new factory canteen on this 
method. “But it cuts maintenance 
costs by half and it’s human and 
sympathetic to look at.” 

The Coronation gave modern ad¬ 
hesives a chance to show their ver¬ 
satility. When the 200-year-old State 
Coach was being prepared, the royal 
coach-builders found that its wood- 
spoked iron wheels had warped in 
places by nearly an inch. Epoxy 
resin was spread on to restore their 
round ness and they were capped 

with new steel tvres. Because all the 

/ 

monarchs who have used the coach 
have complained of its noise and 
bumpiness, a final tyre of thin rub¬ 
ber was added—epoxy-bonded to the 
steel. 

Recently the new epoxides en¬ 
abled scholars to salvage ancient his¬ 
tory; two of the famous Dead Sea 
Scrolls were found to he of copper, 
tightly rolled anil so decomposed 
that they crumbled at a touch. Pro¬ 
fessor H. Wright Baker of the Man¬ 
chester College of Science and- 
Technology opened them bv coating 
their hack surfaces with epoxv resin, 
then cutting them into strips which 
could he laid out for study. The ad¬ 
hesion was so firm that not one 
letter out of nearly 3,000 in the two 
scrolls was lost in this operation. 

Pre-coatcd pressure-sensitive ad¬ 
hesives—like those used on self- 
sticking cellulose tape—are now 
working for the home handyman. 
Plastic wall tiles are coated with a 



EtVO brings 

quick relief from 
upset stomach! 





A larger dose of ENO on an empty 
stomach acts as a gentle laxative 


when you've eaten too much, when 
stomach discomfort makes you feel 
out-of-sorts, listless or irritable - -take 
a glass of sparkling, refreshing f.no! 

You'll find it the perfect answer to 
sluggishness and stomach unrest. 
eno starts working immediately... 
to clear the stomach of troublesome 
acids, cool the blood, give you back 
all your bounce and vigour! 

Pleasant-tasting eno is a mild, efficient 
antacid suitable for every member of the 
family. For speedy relief from stomach 
upsets, indigestion and liverishness.. .eno! 


Fruit Salt 

puts a sparkle into life! 

The worda ‘ENO’ end ‘FRUIT SALT* are registered Trade Marks 

Group Laboratories (India) Private Limited* 

Hi 
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synthetic adhesive, and need only to 
be pressed into place after a protec¬ 
tive paper backing is stripped off. 
; ldeat-resistant wall and shelf cover¬ 
ing material of paper thinness is 
made with a pressure-sensitive back¬ 
ing; fitted carpeting can be similarly 
glued into place. 

A soft-setting glue is displacing 
die needle in the modern home. 
Clothes, curtains, chair covers, car¬ 
pets, even socks, can now be glue- 
patched or edged without a stitch. In 
car upholstery work, too, adhesives 
are fast eliminating stitching. 

Adhesives also are entering the 


consuiiaef’sdailylife m otheruhsu*- • 
pected ways. Epoxy resin is now 
used by manufacturers to secure 
handles to drawers, motor-car 
brake and clutch linings to their 
shoes, shaving-brush brisdes to their 
handles. Recendy a hammer manu¬ 
facturer bonded a hammer head to 
its shaft, and then tried to pound it 
loose. It was the steel head that 
fractured. 

In short, recent exploration into 
the chemical mysteries of adhesion 
has brought us superior adhesives 
with far wider applicadons than 
anything previously dreamt of. 



Where's the Catchf 

Glorious opportunity to get rich. We are starting a cat farm with 
100,000 cats. Each cat will average twelve kittens a year. The cat-skins will 
sell for 2 s. each. One hundred men can skin 5,000 cats a day. We estimate 
a daily profit of over £3,500. Now what shall wc feed the cats? We will 
start a rat farm next door with one million rats. The rats will breed twelve 
times faster than the cats. So we will-have four rats to feed each day to 
each cat. Now what shall we feed the rats? We will feed the rats the car¬ 
casses of the cats after they have been skinned. Wc feed the rats to the cats 
and the cats to the rats and get the skins for nothing. 

—From a newspaper advertisement of 1875 
* * * 

Tribute to a Friend 

There once lived a wondrous good and wise man named Socrates. But 
he gave offence to those who were in power, and they gaoled him; told him 
that he would have to die. Socrates received the news with a smile. 

“You should prepare for death,” they told him, but he shook his head 
and kept on smiling. 

“I have been preparing for death all my life,” he said. 

“In what way?” they asked. 

And Socrates said, “I have never, secretly or openly, done a wrong to 
-any man.” — Quentin Reynolds 




Your Baby... 


whose future is in your hands That is why, if breast¬ 
feeding is out of the question, you must en&urt he has 'he 
very best milk food money can buy Ostermiik, the perfect 
alternative to breast-milk, has everything your baby nteds 
to blossom into happy, healthy childhood. 



Nearest to Mother's Milk 


ALL ABOUT TOLU BABt 

Bum pm mi of ajmtig tatf mil to helped hj » Ttu Ostnmilk Book 
Sum 30 nape pmte n stamps (towards pottage) to “ OtternuBt ” 
P. 0 Baa aea, Baaakay t, fee a fret tepj 




EVERY BABY SHOULD BE IMMUNISED 
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The Driller 


Drilling a hole into the earth's crust is usually the last stage 
in the long process of searching for oil. It is also the most 
important stage, for only by drilling can the explorers tell 
whether or not oil exists underground. 

Success or failure, one of the first men to know the result 
is the Driller. He is in charge of the operation at every new 
well, from the time the heavy cutting tools and drill pipe 
first enter the earth until the well is completed. 

Then, if oil is reached, the driller’s task changes. He must 
prevent the escape of oil, and of the gas that is usually 
associated with it, and also not allow water to contaminate it. 
This is done by withdrawing the drill pipe and tools from the 
well and holding back underground pressure with 
specially treated mud. By the time production 
engineers arc called in to produce the well, 
the driller and his crew have lined the hole 
with a protective casing of steel. 

' \ All this work calls for training and experience,' 
4^ and many Indian drillers have learned 

the job with the Assam Oil Company, 
'‘.'s. Many more are doing so today. 






Andre Maurois m To the Fair Un¬ 
known: 

Such terrible tragedies have grown 
from incidents so inconsiderable arid 
from coincidences so surprising lhai 
we in our innocence wonder at the 
haphazardness of Fate. Lord Dunsanv 
has written a curious play on this 
theme. In the lir.sl act we see a man 
miss his train. The gates close just as 
he reaches tlie platform. 

This seems to be the reason lor his 
failure in life, and he is always saving, 
“Ju*t think, if 1 had only been one 
second earlier.” 

Then one clay an I'.astern pedlar 
offers him a magic crysial which allows 
its owner to transform at his pleasure 
one of the events in his past. Ol course 
the hero choosers to arrive on the plat¬ 
form one second earlier. 

This time he catches the train and 
his life begins anew. But in different 
circumstances it is just a» much a 


failure as the first, for the reasons for 
that failure lay not in outside events 
but in his own character. 

-The Hod ley Hr ad, London 

Russell Lynes in The Arts of Living: 
p Never accept flattery as though it 
were a compliment, and never treat a 
compliment as though it were merely 

flattery. — Compiled b> tlir editors of t'oqur 

Joseph Wood Krutch: 

How long will it be be I ore there is 
no quietness anywhere, no escape Irorn 
the rumble and the crash, the clank 
and the screech which seem to he tlu: 
inevitable accompaniment ol techriol 
>gy? Whatever man docs or produces, 
noise seems to be an unavoidable by 
product. Perhaps he tan, as he now 
lends to beliese, do anything. But he 
cannot do it qnicilv. 

W. Somerset Maugham in The 

Summing Up: 

(ailture avails nothing unless il cn 
nobles and strengthens thuractei. T<«» 
oltrn il gives rise to self complacency. 
Who has not seen the scholar’s thin- 
hpjxd smili when lie toneels a mis 
quotation and the sonnoissi ui \s pained 
look when someone praises a pis lure 
lie sloes not sale loir There is no 
moie merit in having rsad a thousand 
books than in having ploughed a them 
sand fields. There is no more merit in 
being able to attach a couch dess rip 
lion to a picture than in being able to 
find out what is wrong with a stalled 
car. The stockbroker has bis know- 
ledge too, and so has the artisan. It is a 
silly prejudice of she intellectual that 
his is the only one that counts. 

■ Hriiicmnnn, London 
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greatest name at r&acf tramportetf&a 

Once again, transport operators in India hau Ihi opportunity to do business 
with unrivalled, world renowned Chevrolet trucks and buses And these 
broad-shouldered, big-muscled heavy-duty huskies arc designed to take the 
toughest assignments without strain 

features like fnur-sprtd transmission, heavj Juiv springs, long stroke 7 inch 
diameter hvdrovac brakes, sturdy chassis frame with alligator-jaw cross members, 
heavy-duty rear axle and many others, make Chevrolet tops in truck a id bus value. 

These reliable and stronger- 
than-ever trucks and buses stay 
on the job and save on the job. 


Wheal Barn available 
I32|,' 15***. 174*', 14**' 


HINDUSTAN MOTORS LTD.. CALCUTTA 
















Properly cultivated, small 
moments grow into big ones 



By Clifton Fadiman 

T , he happiness that floods you 
when for an instant you 
glimpse your children not as 
parts of a domestic frieze but as free - 
standing beings. The absolute sense 
of completion that follows an im¬ 
portant task well done. The convic¬ 
tion that your mind or body is work¬ 
ing at the most efficient speed or 
capacity. The utterly successful mo¬ 
ment of love. Of such stuff are the 
great moments of pleasure made. 

But because such experiences are 
common to us all, they do not sin- 
gularize human beings. It is our 
minor pleasures that differentiate us, 
one from the other. In them the deli¬ 
cate lines of separation are drawn 
between individuals. And our way¬ 
ward inclinations, our secret whims 


may, when added up, be more re¬ 
vealing than our major experiences. 
When Charles Lamb remarked that 
his most gratifying pleasure was to 
do a good act by stealth and have it 
found out by accident, how much of 
himself was declared! 

I have been balancing my cheque¬ 
book monthly for 30 years and have 
never once failed to receive a small 
satisfaction from an accurate recon¬ 
ciliation. This minor pleasure re¬ 
veals a number of things about me: 
that I am a bit of a fuss-budget, 
rather simple-minded with regard 
to practical affairs, and, as 1 am still 
struck with a certain wonder that 1 
can add and subtract, a dubious 
mathematician. 

One of the deepest of minor pleas¬ 
ures is the common one of collect-' 
ing. I say deep because it is rooted in 
the primitive. It is akin to the pleas¬ 
ure we take in being snug and warm 
when outside the elements are rag¬ 
ing. It must respond to the caveman 
within. The philatelist will tell you 
that stamps are educational, that 
they are valuable, that they are beau¬ 
tiful. This is only part of the truth. 
My notion is that the collection is 
a hedge, a comfort, a shelter into 
which the sorely beset mind can 
withdraw. It is orderly, it grows 
towards completion, it is something 
that can’t be taken away from us. 

I collect books—just good ones, 
not rare or beautiful ones—and bot¬ 
tles of wine. I know I will never 
read all the books on my shelves. I 

*7 
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know that not I but my children, 
and I hope their children, will enjoy 
♦a goodly portion of the cellar. But 
the objects themselves give me an 
unreasonable pleasure: the know¬ 
ledge that they are there, neatly ar¬ 
ranged, ready for use. 

One of my unfailing minor pleas¬ 
ures may seem dull to more ener¬ 
getic souls: opening the mail. 
Living in an advanced industrial 
civilization, we have arranged 
things so that we know pretty well 
what’s going to happen; the proper 
button is always there to be pressed. 
Such efficiency is admirable, but it 
does not a (ford scope to that perverse 
human trait, still not quite elimin¬ 
ated, which is pleased by the acci¬ 
dental. 

Thus to me the morning mail 
functions as the voice of the un¬ 
predictable and keeps alive for a few 
minutes a day the keen sense of the 
unplanned and the unplannablc. 

There, are certain minor pleasures 
whose particular note is that of re¬ 
lief, such as the pleasure that comes 
of surviving a children's parly for 
five-year olds; or of the mildly il¬ 
legitimate, such as the midnight 


raid on the refrigerator for die pur¬ 
pose of eating all the things that are 
bad for you; or of the unexpectedly 
comforting, such as awakening on 
a cold morning, consulting the clock 
and finding that you still have two 
hours of sleep; or of delay, such as 
the pleasure a writer feels in re¬ 
arranging his desk, sharpening his 
pencils and lengthily informing 
each and every member of the fam- 
ily that, being about to set to work, 
he is not to be disturbed. 

Whatever our pleasures may be, 
the important thing is never to fake 
them, never to attend a rugger match 
because that is t„he right thing to do, 
or read a book because it is fashion¬ 
able. The discovery of what one 
really likes involves the discovery of 
oneself; it means having the cour¬ 
age not to imitate, not to conform. 
Bernard Shaw once warned us to be 
sure to get what we liked; other¬ 
wise we might begin to like what we 
got. 

In our time of mass enjoyments 
it is all the more necessary for us to 
keep delving into the mysterious _ 
inner world of ourselves and to 
develop our special pleasure skills. 


Museum Piece 

J, an art exhibition, my son and daughter paused with me before a 
repioduction of ijc Dejeuner sur l llerhe by Edouard Manet—translation 
given: “The Picnic.'* The painting depicts a group of four people in a 
wooded park. The remains of a meal are on the grass near by. C 3 ne woman 
and the two men are properly dressed. The second woman is inexplicably 
nude. After a brief, analytical appraisal, my i^ycar-old son said, “Oh, 
well, someone always forgets something on a picnic.” 

- -Contributed by Mrs. E. H. W. 
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WYATT JBASMP 


By George Earp 


N o 14-year-old boy could have 
been prouder than I was that 
spring morning in 1879, walking 
down the board sidewalk in Dodge 
City, Kansas, in the company of 
Marshal Wyatt Earp, my cousin. 

Wyatt was then 31 years old and 
already one of the most famous law- 
enforcement officers in the West. 


He had been mv idol for as long as 1 
could remember. In one of my let¬ 
ters I’d written to ask if he could 
find me a job as a cowboy—I was 
big for my age and I’d had plenty 
of cxjierienco with horses and cattle 
on the family homestead in Mis¬ 
souri. Wyatt wrote to say that I 
ought to wait until 1 was j^, but 
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that ranch jobs were available. 

That was enough for me. Early 
one morning I slipped off the farm, 
took the stage-coach to Kansas City 
and boarded the westbound Atchi¬ 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe train. I 
didn’t really run away from home, 
because Dad knew I was going— 
he just didn’t know when. 

As the train pulled into Dodge I 
could see the false board fronts, pil¬ 
lared porches and hitching posts 
along Front Street, and in the dis¬ 
tance great clouds of alkali dust 
drifting across the horizon where 
thousands of head of cattle were on 
the move. There was only one train 
a day from the East, and half the 
town was at the station to meet it. 
Near the tracks stood a building- 
high pile of buffalo skins; perched 
on top of it were a couple of cow¬ 
boys. As the train shuddered to a 
stop they whooped and hollered and 
fired their six guns into the air. 

I picked out Wyatt in the crowd 
—a slim young man with a huge 
fair handle-bar moustache, hands 
on his hips, a long barrelled Colt ■45 
Buntline Special hanging at his side, 
the marshal’s badge Hashing on his 

(>hORi;i Washing riiN Kart, ().j years old 
last December, livrs in Missouri. Appointed 
a deputy U.S. rnaishul in he lain saved 
as chief field officer tor ihr Internal Revenue 
Bureau, and still later set up a piisate law 
practice, from which he retiicd in lie is 
an authority on early Western historv and is' 
much in drmand as a lectuier. In the prepar¬ 
ation of this article he had die assistance of 
Prank Bruce, former publisher of the Joplin, 
Missouri. Southwestern 


frock coat. He came forward fed 
shake my hand. 

“Well, George,” he said slowly, 
with a twinkle in his level blue eyes, 
“I figured you’d be along about 
now. Welcome to Dodge.” 

Talking about back home in La¬ 
mar, we headed for Dodge House 
where Wyatt stayed. We had got as 
far as Beatty and Kelley’s Alham¬ 
bra saloon when suddenly Wyatt 
stopped. I looked round. There was 
nothing to see but a solitary cowboy, 
riding up the street ahead of us. ‘ 

“That’s Texas Jack,” Wyatt said, 
“He’s been telling around how next 
time he comes to Dodge he’s going 
to get himself a marshal.” 

Suddenly I noticed that the street 
had become empty of people. The 
cowboy by this time had spurred his 
horse into a fast trot. Less than a 
block away he wheeled round, then 
headed hack towards and past us at 
a dead run. He drew his pistol and 
slid to the opposite side of his sad¬ 
dle, Red Indian style, his hotly out 
of sight behind the horse, gun arm 
stretched across the scat, only the top 
of his head showing beside the pom¬ 
mel. 

The moment T exas Jack pivoted 
his horse, Wyatt knew what was 
coming. With one sweep of his arm 
he flung me at the swinging doors 
of the Alhambra. That shove should 
have left me sprawled flat on the 
saloon floor, but I threw out my 
arms, grabbed hold of the doors— 
and there I hung, pop-eyed, during 
the three-shot gun battle. 
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Wyatt’s Buntline Special was out 
and up when Texas jack’s first slug 
whapped into the door frame a few 
inches from my ear. His second shot 
was echoed by Wyatt’s first. Almost 
in slow motion Texas Jack crum¬ 
pled away from his horse and rolled 
in the dust of 
Front Street, a 
bullet through 
his head. 

That was one 
of eight men Wy¬ 
att had to kill in 
some ioo person¬ 
al gun battles 
while serving as a 
peace officer of 
the old West. 

When “Bat" 

Maslerson was 
sheriff 01 Ford 
County he often 

j 

took Wvatt to 

j 

task for being 
too soft-hearted. 

But Wyatt, who 
could draw faster 
than most, always chose to try and 
stare a man out of gun play. Or 
when cii cuinstances permitted he 
would simple “bond the barrel" of 
his pistol over the lawbreaker’s head 
and haul him off to the gaol house 
to sober up. This wasn't entirely soft- 
heartedness: he earned a two-and a- 
half dollar bonus for every man he 
arrested. 

Wyatt's first police job had been 
in our home town, Lamar, where 
he was elected constable in 1870. 


That same year he married Willa 
Sutherland, but she died a few 
months later in a typhus epidemic. 
Even I, as a young boy, could sense 
that the loss had shaken him deeply. 
I wasn’t surprised when he packed 
his gear and headed west for Red 

Indian Territory 
(now Oklaho¬ 
ma). There he 
took a job as 
scout, guard and 
meat hunter for a 
government Sur¬ 
veying outfit. 

Wyatt soon es- 
tablished his 
reputation as a 
fearless and 
honest man, un¬ 
believably fast 
and accurate with 
a gun, and in 1873 
he was offered 
the job of mar¬ 
shal at Ellsworth, 
Kansas. He 
didn’t take it hut 
a year later he went to Wichita as 
deputy marshal. Then in 1876 
1 bulge City offered him 250 dollars a 
month plus bonuses to go out there. 

Dodge was the western terminus 
of the Santa Fc railway and the 
main depot of the bulTalo-hide 
trade. It was also directly in the path 
ot the longhorn drives out of Texas 
to the summer grazing ranges in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. 
Thus with buffalo hunters and 
Texas rrail hands mixing in the 
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streets like fire and gunpowder, 
Dodge had blossomed into tne wild¬ 
est, toughest town on the Western 
plains. It took men like Wyatt and 
Bat Masterson to keep the peace. 

Soon after 1 arrived, Wyatt got 
me a cow-punching job on the T.V. 
Barr Ranch on the Cimarron Riv¬ 
er. A cowboy had to furnish his own 
saddle and six-shooter, and Wyatt 
stood surety for-my drawing both at 
Wright and Beverley’s stores. He 
also instructed me in handling my 
new pistol, a Colt 45 which I have 
to this day. 

1 didn’t sec Wyatt again until 
midsummer when 1 came back to 
Dodge with the Barr trail herd. On 
my second day in town T had an¬ 
other example of his famous speed 
with a six-gun. We were on our way 
to lunch, clumping down the board 
sidewalk, when 1 heard someone be¬ 
hind us say, “Turn and draw. I’m 
gonna kill you." I looked quickly 
and saw a cowboy, legs spread apart, 
gun in hand ready to shoot. But he 
never got to pull the trigger. Even 
as 1 turned rnv head Wyatt's gun 
bellowed; and the slug, catching the 
hapless cowpoke in the shoulder, 
slammed him into a porch post and 
spun him into the street. 

1 helped Wvatt take him to Doc 
Simpson’s where his wound was 
dressed. Then we put him in the 
gaol. The incident delayed our lunch 
less than 30 minutes, bothered Wy¬ 
att’s appetite none at all. But 1 didn't 
feat very heartily. 


Wyatt Earp’s reputation invited 
many challengers from the nervier 
gunslingers—those who wanted re¬ 
venge for a night in gaol or who 
were out to make a name for them¬ 
selves. But it also made many an 
outlaw think twice before he went 
for his weapons. 

Clay Allison was a big cattle ship¬ 
per from Las Animas, Colorado, 
and a gunfighter reputed to have 21 
slayings to his credit. He had the 
most vicious cowboys of the lot on 

j 

his payroll, and Wyatt had man¬ 
handled a few of them from time to 
time for breaking the city ordinance 
about wearing guns north of the 
railway tracks—the respectable part 
of town. Wyatt and Allison had had 
one run-in, and now Dodge buzzed 
with the word that Allison was 
coming in for a show-down. 

I’ll never forget the sight of Clay 
Allison riding up Front Street that 
hot July morning. Six feet tall, he 
was dressed from sombrero to boots 
in fancy black and white, and was 
riding a beautiful black stallion. 
Huge, solid-silver Mexican spurs 
flashed in the sun as he swung to the 
ground and strode into the Ding 
Branch saloon. He looked more like 
a horse-opera hero than a working 
cattleman, but the wav he wore his 
six-shooters made anyone with a 

j 

laugh in mind keep it to himself. 

“Go wake Wyatt,” Bat Masterson 
said to me. “Tell him Clay is here.” 

You've seen it happen in West¬ 
erns many times—where the 
kid takes off his hat and dashes 
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away to tell the hero. Well, that’s 
just the way I did it. I ran to Dodge 
(House, took the stairs two at a time 
and burst into Wyatt’s rcx)m puffing 
like a Santa Fe cattle train. Wyatt, 
who had worked until five that 
morning, was sound asleep. 1 shook 
him and told him that Clay was in 
town. He looked at me, yawned, 
stretched and got up. Then he 
shaved and dressed slowly. As he 
buckled on his gun belt he said, 
“Well, let’s go and get some break¬ 
fast.” 

1 sat and fidgeted while Wyatt ate 
a leisurely meal. I asked if he wasn’t 
in a hurry to get it over with. He 
grinned. “Clay’s the one that’s get¬ 
ting nervous,’’ he said. 

Finally, as we left the restaurant 

i 

and turned towards the Long 
Branch, I was aware again of the 
emptiness of the streets, but l could 
feel hundreds of eves following us. 
When wc were still a hundred yards 
off, Allison came out of the saloon 
with several of his men anil stood 
on the sidewalk, waiting. Wyatt 
walked up to him. 

“You looking for me, Cla\ ?” 

Allison took a step forward. 
“Earp," he said, “you’re being too 
rough on my men.” 

“I don’t think so,” Wyatt said. 

“You’re locking them up for no 
reason.” 

“1 never lock a man up for no 
reason.” 

There was a long pause. Then 
Wyatt said, “You got anything else 
«n your mind. Clay? Because if not. 


you get on out of town now—and 
don’t come back.” 

The two stared at each other. Sev¬ 
eral of Allison’s men were inside the 
saloon, a few more were scattered 
half-hidden along the street. Bat 
Mastcrton was standing just inside 
the saloon window holding a dou¬ 
ble-barrelled shotgun. One move 
from cither of the two on the side¬ 
walk and the whole town would 
explode. Finally, after the longest 

moment I have ever known, Allison 

• 

turned on his heel, climbed on his 
horse and galloped out of town. He 
never bothered Wyatt again. 

My job at the Barr ranch lasted 
until mid-August. Then wc trail 
riders were given our pav and told 
to come Iw'k next spring for round¬ 
up and branding. Of course I 
headed straight for Dodge, and so 
walked right into the chance of a 
lifetime—the time I actually rode 
with Wyatt Earp. 

At that time of year things were 
normally quiet in the cow towns, so 
we had a chance to sit about and 
talk. But then Wyatt received a tele 
gram from the sheriff in Cheyenne. 
Two nun had murdered a marshal, 
evaded the posse and were now be¬ 
lieved to he heading tor Mexico. 
There was a l,ooo dollar reward for 
the men; one of them was known to 
be kin to a horse rancher named 
Sells, who lived not too far from 
Dodge. When Wyatt asked if I 
wanted to ride out to the Sells’s 
ranch for a look round, I must have 
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acted like a good hunting dog when Wyatt opened up. His first shot 
his master picks up his gun. knocked the gun out of one hand; 

« We camped all night just out of his second caught the man's other 
sight of the ranch and at daybreak arm. The fight was over. We took 
rode up to the little cluster of build- both men back to Dodge and held 
ings. There was a man going into them for the Wyoming sheriff, 
the corral; he stopped to watch our When we went along to Mayor 
approach. Wyatt told me to leave Kelley’s office to receive the reward 
the talking to him. money, Wyatt peeled off five ioo- 

As we came up, Wyatt called out dollar bills and handed them to me. 
that we were checking voters, that I protested that I hadn’t earned 
if he’d been in that jurisdiction it. “Why, of course you earned it, 
longer than 30 days he could vote George,” he said. “If it hadn’t 
in the coming election. The cow- been for you that first cowboy could 
boy fell for the trap, saying that he have cut me down while I was gun- 


and his partner 
were just passing 
through. 

At that Wyatt 
drew, and so did 1. 
He gave me one 
quick glance to see 
that I was on the 
job, then turned 
towards the house. 
A second later the 
other fellow came 
out shooting, with 
a pistol in each 
hand. Two bullets 
whistled by before 



ning his pal.” 

We both knew 
he could have han¬ 
dled those killers 
easily by himself, 
but the twinkle in 
his eyes did not 
lessen my pride at 
his words. Wyatt: 
Earp was giving 
his kid cousin a 
great and generous 
moment to re¬ 
member, and all it 
was costing him 
was money. 


Pain Killer 

cs>ome people are born lucky. Take Fernandel, the comedian. A couple 
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There is more to healing 
than just doctors , nurses 
and prescriptions 


The Sixth Bed 


By Floyd Miller 


( / ,\ N A Monday morning I tele- 
’ h ^ | phoned to confirm that I was 
V / to go into hospital the fol¬ 
lowing day. I was pleased to hear 
my voice sound resolute because 
sheer cowardice had delayed this 
double hernia operation for two 


vears. 


I talked to a girl at the hospital 
office. “Everything is arranged,” 
she said brightly. “You’ll be in a six- 
bedded ward.” 

“Six beds!” I was shocked at the 


thought of five strangers observing 
my ordeal, witnessing the indigni¬ 
ties that would be committed on me. 
Appalling as was the thought of oc¬ 
cupying that sixth bed, the thought 
of further postponement was worse. 
I went into hospital the next morn¬ 
ing. 

A porter led me down a corridor 


itr? * rr 

h 



to the ward, my home for the dura¬ 
tion. As I entered, a buz/, of con¬ 
versation died and five pairs of 
measuring eves fell upon me. They 
were in possession here and I was 
the intruder, the object of man’s 
ancient hostility to a stranger. Or so 
it seemed. 

A little later, as 1 sat on die edge 
of the bed in pyjamas and dressing- 
gown, the conversation resumed, 1 
opened a book but couldn’t concen¬ 
trate. 

1 here was discussion of the in¬ 
ability of the surgical staff to find 
sharp instruments, an account of a 
mix-up in an operating-theatre that 
resulted in a patient getting the 
wrong operation, bets on how many 
“stiffs” would be carted off in the 
next 24 hours. I realized finally that 
they were kidding me, and though 


in 1 
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the humour, was crude it was actu¬ 
ally an extension of my own secret 
fears. I couldn’t help smiling. 

“All right,” I said. “You fellows 
can’t think up anything worse than 
what I’ve been imagining.” 

Suddenly every man in the room 
hastened to assure me that they’d all 
been joking and that operations 
weren’t really so bad. They de¬ 
scribed their operations, all far more 
serious than mine, and testified as to 
modern medical skill. They briefed 
me about the things I dreaded 
that lay ahead of me. Hearing these 
ordeals described in ribald terms and 
knowing that my ward-mates had 
endured them put them in proper 
perspective. 

The next morning when they 
arrived to wheel me away, my panic 
was gone. There was nc» room for it 
because live men were concentrating 
their attention and advice on me. 
Those of my ward-mates who were 
able to walk accompanied my 
stretcher down the corridor and said 
good luck and that they'd be seeing 
me in a couple of hours. I entered 
the lift with an amazing sense of 
well-being. 

When 1 regained consciousness 
my five ward-mates were bending 
over my bed, but l had privacy; 
pain had moved the real world fir 
away. It would have made no differ¬ 
ence if I had been in a ward with 50 
/ beds. 

k Medication and time gradually 
^dulled the pain’s cutting edge, and 
^towards evening I began to rejoin 


my ward-mates. I was no longer an 
outsider. I was a member of a com- 
munity. The first thing I learned 
was that we took care of one another. 
No matter how badly incapacitated 
a man might be, there was always 
something he ’could contribute. 

In the bed opposite mine was Aif, 
a 35-year-old textile worker whose 
left arm had been crushed in a fabric 
press. But his right arm was efficient 
in cranking a bed up or down, 
adjusting bed-lights, fetching extra • 
blankets. Next to him was Frank, 
whose legs had been badly smashed 
in a fall. Frank was confined to a 
wheel chair which he turned into a 
catering service for the rest of us. He 
had won access to the kitchen, and 
every morning each of us found a 
cup of tea on his bedside table. 

The third bed belonged to Jack, a 
Oo-year-old type-setter who had had 
all his fingers amputated. Jack’s self- 
appointed task was to look after 
Raymond’s diet. 

a 

Raymond was a bookbinder, a 
gentle-spoken 40-year-old who had 
had more than half his stomach re¬ 
moved. He required small amounts 
of soft food six time-; a day. Jack un¬ 
dertook many other small services to 
help Raymond. 

My fifth ward-mate was Carlos, 
whose right hand had been mangled 
in a restaurant dish-washing ma¬ 
chine. He spoke only Spanish and 
kept shyly to his bed and chair. .Oc¬ 
casionally he would give one of us 
a glass of water when we weren’t 
thirsty, or he’d raise our beds when 
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when the silver lid is raised from 
your dish and the waiter looks 
^anxiously for your approval. 

Maxim’s is also a temple of tradi¬ 
tion. An elderly waiter said that he 
once counted five crowned heads 
dining under its flowering-chestnut 
chandeliers. This is where a future 
king drank out of a chorus girl’s slip¬ 
per, and pretty girls brought table- 
top dancing into fashion. Mata Hari 
preened before one of the gilt 
mirrors. Composer Franz Lehar, 
who had never visited the place—he 
couldn’t afford it—made it famous 
the world over in The Merry 
Widow: “I’m going to Maxim’s 
where fun and frolic beams . . .” It 
has appeared in three stage plays, 
two ballets, more than a dozen films 
and a score of novels. 

For this holy of holies of the 
grande cuisine to go into the frozen- 
food business was a shock felt round 
the world by everybody who had 
ever eaten there. Nonetheless, for 
eight years, meals from Maxim’s 
have been travelling two hundred 
million miles across the world. Last 
year t,i 39,805 passengers on one air¬ 
line ate food cooked bv Maxim’s 
chefs, quick-frozen and put aboard 
planes in such widely separated 
places as Karachi, Dakar and New 
York. 

Maxim’s interest in frozen food 
began in 1948 when the restaurant's 
owner, sprightly Louis Vaudable, 
found a description of the quick- 
freeze process in a science maga¬ 
zine. He rushed to the restaurant 


and ran down the stairs to the 
kitchen—where 20 chefs josded in a 
space that would make not much- 
more than a small two-room flat, 
and where mystic brews of cosdy in¬ 
gredients bubbled for ten hours on 
the stove to make a spoonful of sauce 
for a pheasant. 

When the men in the tall white 
hats heard Vaudable’s plan, you 
could have heard a blob of creme 
Chantilly drop. They didn’t quite 
turns their backs—-after all, this was 
the boss—but they made it plain 
that they were artists, not mechanics. 

Vaudable had to work it out him¬ 
self. After finding an ice plant that 
had the necessary equipment, he 
packed half a dozen dishes on the 
seat of his car and raced off to prac¬ 
tise quick-freezing. He did this day 
after day. There were a hundred 
problems, and no one to turn to for 
advice. Cream-based sauces would 
. freeze, but separate when reheated. 
Wmes and eggs didn’t behave as 
they should. In the end he mastered 
the difficulties anti began using his 
friends as guinea-pigs. To his de-, 
light none was able to tell the dif¬ 
ference. Hut a few swallowers do 
not make a success. For a final test 
he would try his masterpieces on an 
old customer of Maxim’s—a man 
with a connoisseur’s palate, reputed 
to be the greatest gourmet in all 
France. 

One day Vaudable sat down at the 
gourmet’s table and talked of the 
experiments he had been making in 
freezing food. The man half-rose 



The case of the 
unconventional toothpaste 


A learned book tells us that some 
fish have teeth all over the roof 
and floor of their mouths. And 
pythons — those vast serpents that 
hang motionless from trees by 
prehensile tails, and have a nasty 
habit of dropping soundlessly on to 
unsuspecting prey passing below - 
they have long and lethal teeth that 
actually push up or recede at will. 
Birds, however, are totally toothless, 
and “chew” their food with their 
gizzards. 

Although birds seem to thrive minus 
teeth, we humans who have 
teeth are anxious to preserve | 

them. The twentieth century \ 

is a toothpaste-conscious one 
What have you been looking 
for when buying toothpaste? 

An exciting flavour? Oceans R| 
of foam 7 Gibbs SR lays claim fP~j 
to none of these That's what gj|=g 
makes it unconventional, dif* 
ferent. Gibbs SR hasn’t the |||j|| 

popular toothpaste flavour E||3 

either, yet lots of people keep 
on asking for it. Why ? 

Beware Goa Troubles! 

People use Gibbs SR because I 
it contains ‘SR*—Sodium § 
Ricinoleate. Those who know | Jp* - 
about mouth care go for SR, fj|| - 
and ours is the only toothpaste 
that has it. SR is a special ^ ■*- 
substance used by dentists the 


world over to combat and guard 
against gum diseases. 

You see, most teeth losses are due to 
gum trouble. So, to keep your teeth 
safe, your gums must stay firm and 
healthy By neutralising the toxic ac¬ 
tion of bacteria in your mouth, Gibbs 
SR protects both gums and teeth. 

The 1 nte Proves It’s Doing You Good 
Our toothpaste tastes as it does 
because of the SR in it We could, of 
course, add less SR for the sake of 
a better taste, or even remove SR 
completely and put in an ice cream 
flavour But we’re in the busi¬ 
ness of fighting dental troubles. 
[ We consider gleaming white 
U teeth and hard, healthy gums 
i much moie important than 
\ pleasant flavours That’s why 
f a we keep SR—and our Gibbs 
\ SR users. You can tell who 
^ j they arc : they’re never afraid 
■ ? to smile! 

ti 

2 Your dentist advises changing 
P&-4 toothbrushes regularly. No 
5 need to make hieroglyphics 
• = r\ about it in your diary—you 
I get a fine nylon-bristle tooth- 
ml brush free with every Giant- 
0 ■■■ * size carton ofGibbs SR Tooth¬ 

paste. Pick up yours today 1 
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from his scat: “Frozen food, bah!” 
he cried. “An abomination!” 
^Whereupon Louis challenged him 
to a taste test; if he could detect dif¬ 
ferences between a frozen dish and 
one freshly prepared, he could eat 
free at Maxim’s for a year. 

“Done!” said the expert, and he 
smiled a superior smile. The next 
week, careful not to have smoked or 
drunk anything, he sat down at his 
favourite table, rinsed his mouth 
with water and indicated that he 
was ready. 

The dish served was a Maxim’s 
speciality: duckling with peat he*. 
The gourmet let a morsel rest on his 
tongue, half-closed his eyes, burbled 
his lips, then, raising his eyebrows, 
he smiled approval with his superior 
air. 

Five minutes later a second dish 
arrived, also duckling with peaches. 
The diner did it all again. Hut now 
he did not smile. He went back to 
the first duckling. Then to the 
second. “Hrnmmmm,” he niur 
mured. And again he tasted number 
one and number two. 

“You are cheating! ” he exclaimed 
at last. “Both are fresh.” Vaudablc 
could scarcely restrain a smile; ht 
called the chef who assured the 
diner that the first duckling had 

n 

been frozen. 

Having the proof, all Vaudablc 
had to do, one would think, was to 
go ahead. Hut the French have an 
ingrained antipathy to anvthmg out 
of tins, and, by association, to meals 
.out o| cold storage. So the frozen 


dishes lay unused, except as an oc¬ 
casional gift to departing foreign 
friends—until one day in 1950 when 
Madame Vaudable set out for New 
York with a supply of Maxim’s fro¬ 
zen dishes and the conviction that 
something might be done there with 
husband Louis’s experiments. 

In New York she met Ken Par- 
ratt, then in charge of food for an 
international airline, and iet him 
sample Maxim’s frozen dishes. He 
liked them. Then his fellow execu¬ 
tives came, tasted and approved: 
A wonderful combination, they 
thought: Maxim’s name plus excel¬ 
lent cooking prepared in a way that 
would make it available on planes 
Hying all over the world. Hut could 
the old museum restaurant in Paris 
gear itself to an assembly line and 
produce hundreds of thousands of 
meals a year ? 

Louis Vaudable proved that it 
could. In the kitchen of an aban¬ 
doned hotel he installed refrigerat¬ 
ing equipment and put in charge a 
retired master chef of Maxim’s, with 
12 major assistant chcts, who alter¬ 
nated between the restaurant and 
the frozen-food kitchen. 

The dishes they prepare are put 
into aluminium-foil containers and 
then into freezers, alter which they 
are packed, 150 in a carton, and 
stored at - 2$° L. 

Some 200.000 meals are always in 
storage, and ever) dav $.000 to 
5,000 meals arc rcadv to be sent bv 
plane or ship to distant parts of the 
world. To places like Johannesburg 





Progress of 
Lighting 
in India... 


Many yardsticks arc applied ro mcasi 
progress. We could say with a great d<* 
ot truth that the Progress of a Nation i! 
measured by the progress of lighting n* 
the country. 

Today with the growing pace of Etonoml 
and Social activity there is an ever incrcasif 
realisation rhar without better and yet betr 
lighting there can be no progress. Bert 
Lighting is needed in all walks of life, m Indus) 
and Transport, in Offices and Shops, in School, 
and in Homes, in Towns and in Villages. 
And we of Radio Lamp Works Ltd. arc look 
forward with enthusiasm at the opportu 
we will have in bringing about th, 
revolution of lighting in our 
ountry. 
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and Calcutta, Beirut and Ankara, 
go all the great dishes on Maxim’s 
menu, plus special dishes for Mos¬ 
lems, Orientals and passengers with 
prescribed diets. 

Serving millions instead of thou¬ 
sands has done wonders for Max¬ 
im’s financially. Last year it earned 
the equivalent of about Rs. 950 
lakhs, most of which came off the 
icy assembly line. And the Vauda- 
bles are now going ahead with other 
equally rmxlcrn plans. Frozen-food 
cabinets will soon be selling French 
bread and pastries, ice-creams and 


soups, prepared under the name of 
the old restaurant. 

Meanwhile, in the rue Royale the 
old Maxim’s goes on as before. A 
new royalty sits on the red plush, 
kings and queens of show business 
and of oil and steel. But in the 
kitchen the chefs still fight for space 
at the big stove to watch their copper 
pots produce the dishes Frenchmen 
write poems about. 

And a couple of miles away, the 
new Maxim’s machinery whirs and 
the pots bubble in one of the most 
unusual assembly lines in the world. 
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Higher Education 

A friI'.n i) ot mine took her five-year-old son to the local elementary 
school to enrol him, and her three year-old twins went along. When she 
arrived at the school she discovered that the headmaster was her own 
former maths teacher. He recognized her at once, and his greeting was 
warm and friendly. “Why, ('hat lotto, how nice to meet you again,” he 
said. “I see you have finally learnt how to multiply!” (Mi*. Richard Roscr) 
. . . I was attending a homecoming celebration in the little town where 
I taught 27 years ago. In the midst of the festivities a buxom matron came 
up to me. “Remember me?” she asked. I said that I was sorry, but l could 
not seem to place her. “Why,” she beamed, “you was my English teacher.” 
• Glndy* R«se) 


Facing the Music 

Faced with the urgent need of funds for new equipment, the fire 
brigade of Franken, in Germany, passed circulars among the villagers: 
“Unless enough money for the new hose can be collected, we may find 
ourselves forced to stage a concert.” 

They got their money. - t T Pi 




daughter 

tke best m^dioine 

I was telling my nine year-old 
granddaughter the story of the princess 
and the frog. “When the little frog 
rescued her golden ball from the well, 
the princess was so grateful that she let 
him spend tfyc night in her room,” 1 
said. “And the next morning when she 
woke up he had turned into a hand 
some prince and they were married 
and lived happily ever after.” 

My granddaughter looked at me 
dubiously. 

“Don’t you believe the story?” 1 
asked. 

“No,” she replied, "I don’t. And 
I’ll bet her mother didn't cither.” 

—Contribute. 1 by Kenneth Burke 

Fob eight days and nights Mr. [ones 
had been unable to sleep. All kinds of 
medicine had had no effect whatever, 
and in desperation the Jones family 
summoned a renowned hypnotist. He 
fastened a beady eye on Mr. Jones and 


chanted, “You are asleep, Mr. Jones! 
The shadows are closing about you* 
Soft music is lulling your senses. Yoi £ 
are asleep! You are asleep 1 ” 

The anxious family looked at the 
ailing man—and sure enough he was 
asleep. 

“You’re a miracle worker,” the 
grateful son told the hypnotist—and 
paid him a substantial bonus. The hyp¬ 
notist departed in triumph. 

As the outside door closed, Mr. Jones 
opened one eye. “1 say,” he demanded, 
“has that lunatic gone yet?” 

- - -Bennett Cerf 

A portly gentleman lumbered 
down the corridor of the train and 
squeezed into the scat beside a small, 
nervous-looking man. Ignoring the 
“No Smoking” sign, he took out a fat, 
cigar and, turning to his neighbour, 
asked, “My smoking won’t bother you, 
will it?” 

“No,” the small man piped. “Not if 
my being sick won’t bother you.” 

- -Contributed by 1‘ H. An.lemon 

A little boy said to his leather, “I 
ain't got no pencil.” 

She corrected him at once: "It’s ‘I 
haven’t a pencil.’ ‘You haven’t a pen¬ 
cil.’ ‘We haven’t any pencils.’ ‘They 
haven’t any pencils.’ Is that clear?" 

"No,” said the bewildered child. 
“What happened to all them pencils?” 

- - I’cgxy I 


Contributions to this feature should 
he addressed to "Excerpt" Editor, The 
Header’s Digest, 2 ? Berkeley Square, 
London, W. /. We regret that items 
cannot he acknowledged or returned 
Those not accepted within three 
months may be considered rejected 
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The modern Miss/ fastidious 
as she is in her make-up/ 
attire and selection of everything 
else/ is equally fastidious in 
the choice of her chocolates. 
Only the best is good 
for her/ and invariably 
her favourite is 
Sathe's Milk Chocolate. 
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Satire Biscuit & Chocolate Co. Ltd., Poona 2. 
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A true scientific detective story 

By Betty Fricdan 

T ins is the storv of two scientists right, the world is today heading 
who started a few years ago into another ice age, the inevitable 
with a single clue from the ocean culmination of a process that has al- 
bottom and a wild hunch, to track ready begun in northern oceans, 
down one of the earth’s great un- Scientists know that the glaciers 
solved mysteries: What caused the which today stand quiet iri the Arc 
ancient ice ages? tic once covered more than half 

Geophysicist Maurice Ewing and North America with a wall of ice 
geologist - meteorologist William up to two miles thick . . . that it 
Donn believe that they have now covered Britain and large parts of 
found the explanation for die giant France and Germany . . . that it 
glaciers which four times during the moved millions of tons of rocks 
last million years have advanced and and soil, crashed down forest.', and 
retreated over the earth. If they are destroyed whole species of life. • 

Condensed ,'rom Harper's Magaaine 11 j 
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They also know that it is cold 
enough in the Arctic for glaciers to 
grow today, but almost no snow has 
fallen there in modern times. What, 
then, caused those snows that built 
up the ice-age glaciers until their 
height forced them to march, and 
what caused them finally to retreat ? 
Why has the earth been swinging 
back and forth for a million years 
between ice ages and climate like 
today’s, whereas before then the en¬ 
tire planet enjoyed a temperate 
climate ? 

A combination of lucky circum¬ 
stances and persistent curiosity set 
Ewing and Dona to work on this 
mystery. Ewing teaches theoretical 
geophysics and directs research in 
earthquake seismology, marine geol¬ 
ogy and biology, and oceanography. 
Donn teaches geology and directs 
research in meteorology. The two 
men share the scientist’s passion for 

{ jure research, no matter where it 
eads. 

The information which first set 
them on to die ice-age trail came to 
lijjhl on the decks of the schoonci 
Verna, which is used for scientific 
exploration. In the summer of 1953 
the ship was using its newly per¬ 
fected deep sea corer on the ocean 
bottom from the Atlantic into the 
Caribbean. This corer is a device 
which can bring up primeval sedi¬ 
ment. just as it wa» deposited 
thousands of years ago, from a depth 
of as much as 24,000 feet. 

In cores of mud from the Carib- 
*bean, the Gulf of Mexico and the 


equatorial Atlantic the 1953 expedi¬ 
tion kept finding a strange sharp 
line. *‘About a foot below the floor 
of the ocean the sediment suddenly 
changed from salmon-pink to grey,” 
Ewing says. “When we put these 
cores to laboratory tests, we found 
out what this line meant: at a cer¬ 
tain time the ocean suddenly 
changed from cold to warm. The 
pink sediment, which was on top, 
contained shells of minute warm- 
water animals; the grey sediment, 
cold-water animals.” 

Scientists can now measure the 
radiocarbon in a sample of ocean- 
bottom mud and thus determine 
how long it has lain there. Measure¬ 
ment of radiocarbon showed that 
this sudden warming took place 
throughout the vast Atlantic Ocean 
11,000 years ago. 

“What happened so abruptly 
11,000 years ago to heat the ocean 
Donn and Ewing asked themselves. 

Neither man can say precisely 
when the hunch came to them. 
They recall reading about a gam¬ 
bling sweepstake on what date the 
ice would go out in the Yukon 
River. 

This led them to the thought that 

water freezing or water unfreezing 

—ice going out—are the only 

abrupt changes that can happen to 

a bodv of water. But oceans don’t 
* 

freeze, except the small Arctic 
Ocean, which is almost entirely sur¬ 
rounded by land. 

“What would happen if the ice 
went out of the Arctic Ocean as it 
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from the horse's mouth 



biggest liars m the world are talking hoi ses as any 
bookie will tell you that all horse loveis have one 
track minds the one track which leads them up the 
garden-path with blinkers ending up in the long 
walk home with no tramfare to bear the burden ut 
sorrow so why bother about lorm when vou tan 
tell yourself stones by the tumblerlul tiom one bar 
to the next 


ROYAL TIP 

Start your story with a lump of in in a tumbler 
add juices of half limt and a quarter It man om 
teaspoonful raspbtm turn ont half ^ill French 
Vermouth, om quarter gill t areu/s Dry Gm, fill up 
balance u,i//i gwf.tr ah stir it then add fruit to top 
and sen i uith spoon 
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THE MAIN SPEAKER • •• 
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A farewell party, a social gathering, or a 
general meeting—may be it's your turn 
to hold the platform. Buy yourself a 
BINNY’S silk shirt and keep it handy for 
these special occasions Ask for 
BIN NY’S spun silk or filature varieties 

Bush shirts and kurthas 
look smarter when 
made with BINNY S 
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THE ICE AGE IS COMING CLOSER 


does out of the Yukon P" Ewing and 
Donn wondered. 

“We reckoned that the Arctic 
Ocean would get warmer because 
water would flow ijiore freely be¬ 
tween it and the Adantic, dissipat¬ 
ing the cold. And of course the 
Adantic Ocean would get colder. 
Then the answer came if the Arctic 
Ocean were open water warmed by 
the Atlantic and warmer than the 
land around it, water would evap¬ 
orate and fall on the land as snow. 
More snow on Greenland and 
northern Canada would make gla¬ 
ciers grow. 

“Suddenly we had the startling 
thought that the Arctic Ocean was 
open during the ice age, and that it 
froze fiver only n,noo years ago, 
thereby suddenly warming the At 
1 antic and ending the ice age. 

“That exciting idea explained 
many things that have puzzled us. 
Once you accept it, you can recon¬ 
struct a completely different weath 
er pattern irom the one we know 
now. We could see how the oceans 
would work as a thermostat to keep 
the earth alternating between gla 
cial ice ages and interglacial periods 
such as we are in today. 

“The Arctic Ocean is almost com 
pieteb surrounded by land except 
for a shallow sill between Norway 
and Greenland that opens into the 
Atlantic, and the insignificant Her 
ing Strait. If the waters of the Arctic 
interchanged freely over this sill 
with the wa*m Atlantic W'atcr. the 
Arctic Ocean would not freeze over. 
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Its moisture would then build gla¬ 
ciers. As those glaciers grew, they 
would lock up so much ocean wate^ 
that the sea-level would fall. 

“We know that sea-level fell be¬ 
tween 300 and 400 feet at the peak 
of the last ice age, and most of the 
sill between Norway and Greenland 
is less than 300 feet deep. At a cer¬ 
tain point the glaciers would lower 
the sea level so much that the Arctic 
Ocean would be virtually cut off 
from the warmer Atlantic. The Arc¬ 
tic Ocean would then freeze over. 
And the glaciers, no longer fed by 
snow, would melt under the Arctic 
summer sun, restoring their water 
to the oceans. Then sea-level would 
rise until enough warm Atlantic 
water again flowed fiver the sill to 
melt the Arctic icc sheet and start 
another glacial cycle.” 

Donn and Ewing needed more 
proof for their theory. They began 
painstakingly to examine raords of 
[last Arctic explorers. In an old copy 
of The National Geographic Maga¬ 
zine they found a photograph of an 
Arctic heath a beach that could 
have been made oni\ by long years 
of pounding waves from an open 
tea. 

Meanwhile, other scientists were 
unearthing new ice age clues. 
Willard Libby, the scientist who 
originated radiocarbon dating, 
found fossils of a forest in Wiscon¬ 
sin. Radiocarbon dating proved that 
these trees, at one of the southern 
finger-tips of the last glacial ad¬ 
vance, were pushed fiver about 
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r1,000 years ago. (Previously, geol¬ 
ogists thought the ice had dis¬ 
appeared long before that time.) 

Dramatic clues were brought in 
by geologists from caves in the cliffs 
high above the dry Great Basin of 
Nevada and Utah. These caves were 
worn by the waves of glacial lakes 
(lakes created by the great rains that 
fell south of the ice-age snows), and 
evidence showed that men moved 
into them shortly after the Lake 
level suddenly dropped and exposed 
them. Remains were found of nets 
and baskets that had been used to 
catch the fish of the now-vanished 
glacial lakes. And radiocarbon dat¬ 
ing showed that the caves must have 
come above water approximately 
11,000 years ago. The date was now 
definitely established: about 11,000 
years ago the last ice age ended. 

At the time that Donn and Ewing 
constructed their theory, there was 

4 

no actual evidence from the Arctic 
Ocean itself to indicate it had ever 
been ice-free. Some months later 
Albert Crary returned from the 
Arctic Ocean with some ocean- 
bottom cores. These cores indicated 
that there had been minute animal 
life for thousands of years in the Arc¬ 
tic Ocean —which suddenly stopped 
11 millenniums ago. 

Now came a clue from a com¬ 
pletely different branch of science. 
One day a colleague of Donn’s re¬ 
marked that he had overheard an 
anthropologist talking about traces 
just discovered of an ancient civili¬ 
zation around the Arctic. Donn and 


Ewing started questioning anthro¬ 
pologists. Yes, they said, some evi¬ 
dence pointed strongly to well-estab¬ 
lished communities of man round 
the Arctic many thousands of years 
ago. In fact, the oldest Bints show¬ 
ing man in North America had been 
found recently in a band round the 
Arctic Circle. Anthropologists had 
been mystified as to why man 
chose to setde in the very heart 
of the intense polar cold. But 
they were pretty sure of one thing: 
about 11,000 years ago he had sud¬ 
denly started migrating south, in an 
explosive wave. 

Here, perhaps, were human wit¬ 
nesses to the end of the icc age! The 
people who lived on Arctic shores 
evidently came from Siberia when 
the glac iers had taken enough water 
from the sea to uncover the Siberian 
land bridge. They stayed for some 
centuries round the warm Arctic be¬ 
cause the glaciers kept them from 
straying south. Then, 11,000 years 
ago, they fled. If the Arctic Ocean 
suddenly froze over, they couldn’t 
eat. Nor could they go back tc? 
Siberia because the great rise in sea- 
level at the end of the ice age would 
once more submerge the land bridge. 
And just at this time the melting 
glaciers permitted men to go south 
at last. They did it in such a rapid 
wave that they reached the tropics 
in a few thousand years. 

4 

And, finally, Ewing and Donn 
tracked down human witnesses in 
southern deserts. They had deduced 
that an open Arctic Ocean would 





TATA-FISON and the Bore War 


Do you know {smd Tata), stcmborers ruin thou¬ 
sands of valuable coffee bushes eveiy year 
Yes {soul Fison), but now we can save them— 
thanks to HEXIDOLE 950 
Swabbing twice a year, m March/April and 
September/November will be most effective 
(said Tata) 

HEXIDOLE fSO i son easily wetting 
water dispersible powder that kills 
young grubs and adult coffee stem- 
borers It also protects a wide range 
of craps from a variety of other pests. 
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have caused rain and fertility in 
regions that are now deserts. Dur¬ 
ing the past year archaelogists have 
brought back new evidence that the 
Sahara Desert was green and thriv¬ 
ing with civilization when glaciers 
froze life in America and Europe: 
from caves of the Sahara come an¬ 
cient man’s drawings of the animals 
he hunted in that once-grassy area.* 

One question remained: What 
started the first ice-age cycle ? 

“We know that during the past 
million years the world has swung 
hack and forth between ice ages and 
weather like today’s,” say Ewing 
and Donn. “Before then there were 
no zones of extreme heat or cold; 
palms and magnolias grew in 
Greenland, and coral around Ice¬ 
land; subtropical plants thrived 
within ii degrees of the North Pole. 
Why didn’t the Arctic Ocean ther¬ 
mostat work then ? What suddenly 
turned it on a million years ago? 

“The answer, we believe, is that 
until a million years ago the North 
Pole was not in that landlocked 
Arctic Ocean but in the middle of 
the Pacific, where there was no land 
on which snow and ice could accu¬ 
mulate, and ocean currents dissi¬ 
pated the cold. The idea of wander¬ 
ing poles may seem fantastic, hut 
recently-discovered magnetic evi¬ 
dence leads to the inference that 
the earth’s crust can shift over the 
interior. As this sliding occurs, 
different points on the surface can 

• See ‘‘Treasure Caves of Sahara History,” 
•The Reader’s Digest, November 1958. 


be at the North or South Pole. 

“The abrupt shift in the earth’s 
crust which carried the North Pole 
into the Arctic set the South Pole on 
the Antarctic continent, where the 
polar cold could not be dissipated by 
free ocean currents. That started the 
contrasting zones of climate we 
know today—and the concentration 
of cold which froze the Arctic 
Ocean, to start the ice-age cycles.” 
Moreover, as long as the poles stay 
where they are, the ice-age cycles 
must continue. 

A number of scientists have tried 
to disprove the Ewing-Donn theory. 
So far they have been unsuccessful. 
And there are signs that the earth 
is now heading into another ice age. 
Warm ocean water flowing north 
has driven the codfish from Cape 
Cod to Newfoundland; annual tem¬ 
perature has risen ten degrees in Ice¬ 
land and Greenland; in the United 
* States the winters are warmer. 
World wide tide and sea-level meas¬ 
urements by survey groups indicate 
that sea level has risen about a f oot 
in the past century, and that this in¬ 
crease is continuing.This means that 
more and more warm water is pour 
ing over the Norway-Greenland sill, 
under the Arctic ice sheet. 

At an international conference 
this vear scientists estimated that 

•t 

Arctic ice is already 40 per cent thin¬ 
ner than it was 15 years ago. If the 
ocean continues to warm up at the 
present rate, Ewing and Donn think 
it is conceivable that there will be 
open water in the Arctic after about 
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ioo years. If they are right, for the 
first time in the history of the world 
£he victims of an ice age will see it 
coming. Television cameramen will 
be ranging all over the Far North, 
covering the ice sheet’s break-up. 

“According to our theory, with 
the full melting of the Arctic ice 
sheet the rise in sea-level will stop,’’ 
Ewing and Donn explain. Instead 
of adding water to the sea, the gla¬ 
ciers will begin taking it out. Then, 
for a long time, the new Arctic 
moisture that falls as snow on the 


glaciers will increase both rain and 
snow in the Northern Hemisphere, 
swelling rivers and watering 
deserts. ■ 

After that, icy winds will blow 
from the advancing glaciers, and the 
great snows will fall farther and 
farther south. Finally, in several 
thousand years, a two-mile-thick ice 
sheet may cover much of Europe 
and North America. And, if man 
finds no way to switch the glacier 
thermostat, there may well be a. 
property boom in the Sahara. 



Don’t We All 7 

a plain, blunt man, Mr. Williams,” says my friend with unnatural 
heartiness; and by that he means that he is a cunning, subtle, diplomatic 
sort of fellow who is about to tell some lies. Whenever anyone, cither 
avoiding your gaze or uneasily challenging it, says aloud the pronoun “« ’’ 
followed by a claim to some definite virtue, you may safely expect a lie, 
or a lecture, or both. 


“I’m only thinking of you, dear” means / am now about to get a bit oj 
my own bac\. 

“I don’t want to make you unhappy” means / will now repeat to yor 
certain malicious gossip which will reduce you to sleepless misery. 

*Tm bound to admit” means / wifi now confuse the main issue. 

“I’m not one to criticize” means / shall now proceed to find fault with 
all you have done. 

“I’m as broad-minded as anyone” means All my ideas on this subject are 
hopelessly out of date. 

“I hope I know my place” means 1 am about to step right out oj it and 
tell you u few home truths. " 

“I’m a tolerant sort of fellow” means I can't endure you another moment 
and am now preparing to throw you out of the house. 

These, or words like them, must be the prelude to half the quarrels in 
the world. It is odd that we go on using them, and even odder that we do 

SO in all good faith. — Monica Redlicb in The Spectator 
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COETrS,t€ON Q tfEHOR OF MEXICO 


The conquest of the Aztec Empire by a handful of Spanish 
freebooters in the 16th century is one of the epic adventures of 
histoiy. Lawrence Wilson has vividly portrayed the indomitable 
Cortes and his men , driven by faith, fear and avarice to challenge 
overwhelming hazards. The downfall of the kindly, priest- 
ridden Montezuma and his mighty civilization makes a dramatic 
climax to this specially edited version of a little-known book. 


W hen mis expedition against 
the Aztec nation was 
■ launched, Cortes was merely another 
Spanish adventurer, $$ years old, 
who had for some years been an 
obscure Cuban planter. In 1518 
Juan de Grijalva had returned to 
Cuba loaded with gold and with 


reports of the immense treasure of 
Mexico. Promptly, Governor Diego 
Velasquez of Cuba began planning 
an ambitious expedition to the main¬ 
land, naming Cortes as captain- 
general only because he seemed to 
combine the necessary hardiness and 
.resourcefulness with sufficient 
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modesty to keep his ambitions sub- 
servient to the governor’s. 

But hardly was Cortes appointed 
than he began to organize the ex¬ 
pedition with such energy and 
talent for command that Velasquez, 
fearing to be overshadowed, took his 
commission away from him. Cortes, 
however, determined to sail anyway, 
and on November 18, 1518, with n 
small vessels, too sailors and 500 


conquistadores put in at the Tobasco 
River “for Spain and for St. James” 
—and also for themselves, as each 
man was promised a share of the 
gold they hoped to win—they were 
greeted by Mexican Indians so hos¬ 
tile that only after a stout skirmish 
were they able to land to secure food 
and water. As further discourage¬ 
ment, three Indians captured in this 
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fight informed the invaders that the 
caciques (chieftains) from all the 
, neighbouring towns were assemb¬ 
ling to make war on them. And, in¬ 
deed, very early the next morning 
they were attacked by a vast force. 
More than 70 of the Spaniards were 
wounded on the first assault, and 
against the odds of 300 Indians to 
every Spaniard, not even the artil¬ 
lery was effective. However, when 
Cortes managed to slip round them 
and fall upon them from the rear 
with the cavalry, they fled in terror. 

The Indians had never seen horses 
before and thought that the horse 
and rider, both arrayed in glittering 
armour, with even their faces 
covered by metal plates, was some 
strange new monster—a god of 
thunder and lightning. 

6Hav.NO won his first light, Cortes 
began negotiations with the defeated 
tribes, sending word by interpreter 
that the Spaniards wished to treat 
them as brothers. The next day 40 
caciques arrived at the camp, all 
bearing gifts (if fowl, fish and niai/.e 
cakes. As it was clear that thev be¬ 
lieved Cortes and his followers to he 
superhuman, ('ones lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of impressing them with god 
like powers. He informed the ca¬ 
ciques that the "lightning hearers” 
were still angrv with them for at¬ 
tacking the Spaniards, and that he 
was having a difficult time control¬ 
ling the deathly lightning in their 
bellies. By a prearranged signal he 
caused the largest cannon to be fired 


as he spoke, and the caciques fell to 
the ground asking pardon. 

Convinced that Cortes was a 
mighty power with whom it would 
be useless to fight, the Indians pre¬ 
sented more gifts to the Spaniards, 
including 20 women, among them 
Dona Marina, a beautiful and intel¬ 
ligent young girl who afterwards 
became Cortes’s devoted mistress. 
Since she already spoke both Aztec 
and Mayan, and quickly learnt 
Spanish, she proved invaluable as an 
interpreter and diplomat. The chief¬ 
tains also gave Cortes presents of 
gold. When asked where they pro¬ 
cured this gold they replied, “Monte¬ 
zuma, Mexico.” 

Some time later, messengers 
arrived from Mexico, sent by Monte¬ 
zuma himself, to inquire what kind 
of men the .Spaniards were and what 
they were searching for. These emis¬ 
saries were men of high rank, mag 
-nificcntly clothed, with mantles of 
coloured feathers. Cortes received 
them courteously and, speaking 
through a relay of interpreters, told 
them he was the servant of a very, 
great k : ng whom many princes felt 
it an honour to serve. This king had 
long known the Aztec emperor’s 
greatness, and he had finalh sent his 
messengers to make friends and to 
give him presents. Cortes then 
begged the Aztecs to say when their 
emperor would receive him. 

But the Indians were annoyed by 
this speech. 

"Our emperor, Montezuma," the 
emissary replied, "is also a very 
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great ruler. It is not an easy matter regularly sent reports to Montezuma 
to meet him.” from all over the kingdom. 

However, to show that they Montezuma, learning what the 
wished to remain friends, the In- Spaniards wanted, was perplexed, 
dians now brought forward their He was rather afraid of these white 
gifts—soft and delicately coloured men, yet, because of an old Aztec 
mantles of cotton; articles of marvel- legend, he felt that he ought to wel- 
lous feather work; and lastly, the come them. The legend was this: 
gold which Cortes and his followers Long ago a Fair God had appcar- 
wanted so eagerly. ed among them in the likeness of a 

Cortes could offer them little of man and taught the Indians to 
value in return—a painted chair, a plough and reap, to build houses, 
crimson cap, a few glass beads; but and to work silver and gold. So long 
to impress them with his power he as he was with them there was great 
arranged a display of his horsemen, prosperity, and before he left he 
and also fired off all his cannon. The promised that later he and his 
Mexicans were alarmed, but their “Children of the Sun” would return 
artists nevertheless began to make to take possession of the land, 
sketches of the horsemen and can- Hence Montezuma did not know 
non immediately, as well as of other whether the Spaniards were 
details of the camp and of the ships, ordinary beings like himself, or 
The Aztecs had no alphabet or gods, come to take possession of his 
written language, but they had de- empire, anti against whom it would 
vcloped this form of picture-writing be impossible to fight. 1 lowever, he 
to a high degree, and by means of it sent emissaries again to Cortes, this 
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time with a hundred slaves bearing 
gifts—and such gifts as had never 
rbeen seen before by European eyes. 
A helmet full of fine gold dust, an 
immense golden disk, as big as a 
cartwheel, representing the sun, and 
covered with all manner of engrav¬ 
ings; another wheel of silver, and 
many other gifts hardly less valu¬ 
able. Their total value exceeded 
Rs. 33 lakhs in Spanish money. But 
Montezuma’s message to Cortes 
was, “Take these gifts and sail 
away, content in the knowledge that 
you possess Montezuma’s friendship 
and goodwill.” 

Cortes in reply renewed his earlier 
‘ request to Montezuma. In the mean¬ 
time he moved his headquarters 
northwards along the toast, and 
founded the town of Vera Cruz, or, 
to give it its full name. Villa Rica 
de Vera Cruz, the Rich City of the 
True Cross. Soon his men had eon 
strut ted a church, a fort and several 
houses.. 

As he thus set about to live beside 
the neighbouring tribes in friendly 
fashion. Cortes was delighted to 
discover that the country was not en¬ 
tirely loyal to the rule of Monte¬ 
zuma. Some of the conquered tribes 

-the Cempoalans. for instance— 
felt only haired lor him because 
Montezuma ground them with 
heavy taxes and levied on their 
fairest youth each \car, the boys for 
soldiers and the girls for slaves. 

Cortes determined to exploit this 
resentment hv inciting the subju¬ 
gated tribes to rebellion; and when 


next the tax-gatherers came from 
Mexico, he induced the Cempoalans 
to imprison them. Then he secredy 
helped the tax-gatherers to escape, 
and sent them home with gifts and 
messages of friendship to Monte¬ 
zuma, thus managing to put these 
nations against each other, while 
protesting loyalty to both. 

Meanwhile, in Cortes’s own 
camp, many wanted to return home. 
The hardships and fighting and the 
increasing danger of their position 
made them pine for the security of 
their Cuban farms. Cortes finally 
put down this discontent by diplo¬ 
macy and stirring oratory; but he 
knew that if he was to maintain his 
leadership of the expedition in face 
of the intrigues of the outraged 
(lovernor Velasquez of Cuba, he 
must secure approval from the King 
of Spain. Accordingly he wrote a 
letter directly to Charles V, telling 
-of the accomplishments of the ex¬ 
pedition, and petitioning that a 
roval charter be granted to the city 
of Vera Cruz. He spoke of the 
“wonderful opportunity for Chris¬ 
tian conversion” as well as of “the 
untold riches still to he secured” in 
Mexico; and as evidence both of 
these ric hes and of his own Wally 

4 m 

to the Crown, Cortes dispatched 
to Spain bv the ship whic h bore his 
letter the entire treasure in gold thus 
far secured. 

But hardly had this ship put to 
sea when Cortes discovered among 
his men a plot to capture a brigan¬ 
tine, murder its officers, and escajic 
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to Cuba. He showed no mercy; the 
two leaders were hanged. 

Cortes now determined that all 
temptation to escape must be re¬ 
moved by making retreat impos- 
sible. So, pretending that the ships 
were not seaworthy, he ordered 
them to be destroyed, first salvag 
ing the tackle and sail. 4 When his 
men discovered that they had no 
ships, and were exiled in this hostile 
country, they were dismau'd. Hut 

- s 

since there was now no escape, they 
turned their faces towards Mexico. 

Leaving a small garrison to hold 
the little town that they had built, 
they set oil on their dangerous trek. 
Through steaming tropical forests 
towards higher ground, onwards 
and always upwards they marched; 
and day bv day it became collier, so 

> j j 

that a number of men died from 

exposure. After seven da\s they 

reached the bleak and rocky country 

of the Tlj.scalans.a time tribe whic h 

refused to pay taxes to Montezuma, 

and which the Aztecs had nevci mb 

dued. Cortes thought it better to .isk 
»* 

permission to pass through their 
country, ind along with the message 
sent presents to the ihieftain lmt 
h, received no answer. 

Deciding then to press on, the 
Spaniards had not gone mans miles 
when thev learnt that a great arms 
was coming out to light them. 
Cortes pitched his camp that night 
with an anxious heart. At dawn the 
attack came. 

In no recorded battle of modern 
times were the odds so heavy against 


an invader. Before them, in a moun¬ 
tain pass, the Spaniards found an 
army of 40,000 men. The lighters, 
were so dense that there was no 
room for the cavalry to charge. 
However, grappling fiercely in 
hand-to-hand combat, spurred by 
the voice 01 Cortes, the invaders 
forced the Tlascalans hack up the 
narrow glen until an open meadow 
was reached where cavalrv and arlil- 
ler\ could go into action. Unable to 
stand against these, the Indians were 
comjx'lled to retreat. 

The next day, when ambassadors 
o! peace were again sent, the Tlas 
calans replied that C'orle> could 
enme through their capital as scxwi 
as he wished -only making the 
reservation that as soon as the 
Spaniards reached il their llesh 
would be hewn tiom their bodies as 
a sacrilice to the gods. 

The .Spaniards slniddcicd, lor 
• hev had liainf of the practice of 
human sacnlite, common to all the 
tribes of diis ,omilry. And it added 
to their horror that, .liter the hearts 
were c in out on tin altars, the flesh 
ol the victims was sold m the public 
markets. 

‘Ihe Indians again attacked in 
hordes on the second das. But their 
naked bodies weie helpless against 
the swoidsol the Spaniards, and the 
rush was stemmed. A broadlide. ol 
artillery threw them into turlliu dis¬ 
order, and before they iould recover, 
Cortes himself led a cavalry charge. 
Before this terrifying onslaught of 
levelled lances, the Indians lied. 
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After a third futile attack by 
night, the Tlascalans came to the 
conclusion that the Spaniards were 
indeed gods. So they invited them 
into their city. Men, women and 
children came out to welcome them 
and shower them with flowers. 

When Montezuma received re¬ 
ports of these battles, he marvelled 
that Cortes, with a mere handful of 
warriors, had been victor over a tribe 
which not all the Aztec armies had 
been able to conquer. He sent 
princely gifts and the message that 
he was content to be the vassal of 
the all-powerful Spanish king, and 
deemed it no shame to render tribute 
to a monarch served by such valiant 
warriors; and that whatever annual 
tribute was exacted would be paid— 
on the condition that the Spaniards 
proceed no farther towards Mexico. 

q{^ori •f.s's own description of Tlas- 
cala is the best that has come down-* 
to us. "This city," he wrote to 
Charjes V, "is larger than Granada 
and better fortified. Its houses are as 
.fine, and its provisions likewise 
sujierior, including bread, fowl, 
game, fish ami excellent vegetables. 
There are shops in all parts of the 
city and a market in which more 
than $0,000 jx'ople daily are occu¬ 
pied in buying and selling. Nothing 
is lacking—neither garments, uten- 
‘ sils, footwear, or the like. There arc 
gold, silver and precious stones, and 
jewellers’ shops selling ornaments 
made of feathers, all a swell arranged 
as any market in the world. Finally, 


good order and an efficient police 
system are maintained.” 

Here for some 20 days the 
Spaniards rested. The natives fell in 
love with them, and begged them to 
setde in their country. "Take our 
daughters and our land,” they said. 
"We will build you a city, and with 
your assistance we shall rid ourselves 
of the Aztec peril.” But, being 
anxious to push on towards Mexico, 
the Spaniards moved on to the city 
of the next tribe, the Cholulans. 

The citizens of Cholula, being 
allies of Montezuma, were notice¬ 
ably cool in their reception. 

At this juncture, envoys from 
Montezuma, unprovided with the 
usual gifts, arrived at the Spanish 
quarters and urged that the march 
to Mexico be discontinued, to avoid 
the risk of incurring Montezuma’s 
displeasure. Cortes paid no attention 
to these requests, and the envoys 
withdrew. 

The beautiful Marina now re¬ 
ported to Cortes the most startling 
news vet heard. From a Cholulan 

4 

woman of noble rank she had ex¬ 
tracted details of a plot to massacre 
Cortes and all his men. The very 
ropes and cages that were to bind 
and transport the Spaniards to 
Montezuma’s capital were ready. 

The Spanish commander imme¬ 
diately resorted to a ruse. He noti- 
* 

lied the Cholulan chieftains that the 
Spaniards had decided to leave the 
city and he asked for an escort of 
2,000 picked warriors. The request 
was granted; but when the Indians 
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entered the enclosed courtyard of 
the palace where Cortes was quar¬ 
tered, the Spaniards fell on them 
with cannon, cavalry and infantry. 
Of the 2,000 Cholulan troops and 30 
principal men who accompanied 
them, not one wa.s left standing. 

6c£/jtm the intervening tribes 
cither won to friendliness or subdued, 
the conquistadores could now turn 
to their final goal. Less than 400 
Spaniards set out on the last stage 
of the march to Mexico, accom¬ 
panied by 5,000 Tlascalan warriors. 

Apart from human toes the jour¬ 
ney was diflieult enough—a march 
over high mountains, through a land 
of stones and cactus, of little water, 
and of bitter winds that swept down 
fiom the snow-capjxd peaks. 

Meanwhile in his capital the 
Mexican emperor was full of mis¬ 
givings. In spile of all he had done, 
these strange white men drew nearer 
with every day's march. In despair, 
he shut himself up in his palate to 
pra\ and make human sacrilues to 
liis gods, but no sign was given. He 
lieving at last that it was useless to 
resist when the gods were against 
him. he sent one of his nephews to 
nuet the Spaniards and bill them 
welcome. 

Advancing by easy stages, Cortes 
could at last look down into the 
fertile valley of Mexico. It was an 
inspiring scene- --groves ol oak and 
cellar and sycamore, gentle fields of 
maize, and gardens of flowers. He 
low them glittered the salt lake, the 


whitewashed houses along the 
shores flashing back the sunlight; 
and here and there islands and Boat¬ 
ing gardens of flowers. So civilized 
was it all that the Spaniards instinc¬ 
tively thought of their own home¬ 
land. This was the country they had 
risked so much to visit, and they 
were in no way disappointed by it. 

The capital was built on an island 
and was approached by three main 
causeways. These causeways, which 
were from a mile and a half to four 
miles in length and marvellous feat's 
of engineering, were so broad that 
eight horsemen could ride abreast 
on them; hut as Cortes rode along 
he noticed two things about them 
with alarm. First, there were gaps 
in them, spanned bv drawbridges 
which could be easily raised, and 
second, thev were strongly fortilied. 
He felt that he might be walking 
into a deathtrap. 

* Hul il was too late to relreat, and 
even at that moment, home on a 
jewelled litter, Montc/uma came 
out to meet the Spaniards. He was 
magnificently attired. When he got, 
down from his litter, several chief 
tains belli over him a marvellously 
rich canojiv; other nobles walked 
before, spreading cloths upon the 
ground, so that Monte/lima should 
not tread on the earth. 

Montezuma was a man of about 
40. well huilt, handsome and genial, 
anil it was with much graciousness 
that he welcomed Cortes, though he 
forbade him to embrace him. 

“You will be provided with 
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everything necessary,*’ he said, “for 
you are in your own house and 
country.” 

Then the Spaniards were escorted 
to their quarters—a great stone 
palace in the heart of the city. The 
wide thoroughfare along which they 
made their way was flanked by pub¬ 
lic buildings and the dwellings of 
nobles, constructed of red stone. 
Masonry ramparts made every 
building a stout fortress. At regular 
intervals huge pyramidal temples, 
dedicated to Aztec gods, and sur¬ 
mounted by perjK'tual fires, lifted 
massive walls a hundred feet above 
the street. 

Once in the palace assigned to 
him - --which, with its courtyard, was 
large enough to accommodate both 
the Spanish troops and their Tlas- 
calan allies—Cortes look measures 
to fortify it. For over a week every 
thing went well, and with Monte¬ 
zuma’s permission he spent his time 
in exploring the citv : its thronging 
markets, its busy quays, its palaces 
and museums; its water system, 
a double line of earthenware con¬ 
duits supplying fresh water for 
$00,000 from a reservoir seven miles 
away—an engineering feat much 
admired by Mesa, the Spanish artil¬ 
lery chief, who had seen nothing to 
surpass it in Europe. 

Cortes, conducted through Monte¬ 
zuma's palace, was amazed at its 
hanging gardens and magnificent 
sunken bathing pools, its zoo, 
aquarium and aviarv. Three thou¬ 
sand jx'rsonal servants attended the 


emperor, and when he dined, more 
than a thousand dishes were pre¬ 
pared, from which he selected those 
which pleased him most. After 
meals he listened to music, and was 
entertained by dwarfs or tumblers 
or graceful female dancers. 

Despite Montezuma’s friendli¬ 
ness, there was much agitation 
against the Spaniards in the city. 
Nor did an unwise act by Cortes 
make the situation any easier. 
From the first he had tried to con¬ 
vert Montezuma to Christianity; the 
emperor's reply being that though 
the Spaniards’ god was no doubt 
very great, the Aztecs’ gods had 
likewise served his people very well, 
and that he would not now forsake 
them. One day Cortes asked to visit 

j 

the great temple in the city, and 
when he saw the altars on which 
human sacrifices were offered, and 
observed the walls and altar stones 
black with dried blood, he lost his 
temper and demanded that the em- 
[KTor should allow him to cleanse 
the temple and put a Christian 
shrine there instead. 

“For,” he cried out, “these gods 
of yours are devils.” 

Montezuma, who was also a high 
priest and devout according to his 
lights—he [personally offered up five 
human sacrifices every day—now 
grew angry. 

“Had I known that vou would in- 
suit my religion, 1 should never have 
allowed vou to come here. 1 beg you 
to dishonour my gods no further.” 

And Cortes, seeing the anger of 
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the priests, regretted that he had 
spoken so hastily. 

Trouble was in the air, and when 
Marina came to him one night with 
news that she had learnt that the 
Spaniards were about to be Ik* t raved, 
Cortes realized that unless he acted 
at once, all would be lost. I le called 
a meeting of his captains and laid 
the matter before them. 

The strategy on which they de¬ 
cided was incredibly bold: they 
agreed that the only thing which 
could ensure their safetv was the 
possession of a valued hostage from 
the Mexicans, and the only hostage 
who would do for their purpose was 
Monte/,lima himself. Cories had 
learnt that, acting under secret 
orders Irani Montezuma. Mexicans 
had fallen on the colonv at Villa 
Rica, killing two Spaniaids; and he 
decided to use this as a pretext for 
arresting the emperor. Montezuma 
had thousands of armed warriors at 
his call; hut there was no alterna¬ 
tive. It was a desperate situation. 

With great secrecy guaids weie 
posted and various points o! the city 
covered l>\ artillery. Then Cantes 
and his armed hnd\guard went to 
visit Montezuma, apparently in all 
friendliness, and after some time 
mentioned the murder oh the two 
men at Villa Rita. Montezuma 
denied am knowledge of the otcur- 

• i ' 

reiice, but said that ol course the 
ollicers responsible must be punish 
ed. Rut this did not satisfy Cortes. 

“In spite of this," he said, “l am 
alraul I must ask you to come and 


live for some time in our quarters, 
not as a prisoner, but as a guest.” 

Montezuma was not deceived. 

“Such a thing is impossible,” he 
replied, “for even if 1 were to con¬ 
sent, my people* would not allow it.” 

Politely but dangerously the argu¬ 
ment continued, and at last, after 
half an hour, one of the Spaniards 
cried out in impatience: 

“Why do we waste lime talking? 
Let us seize him, and if he resists, 
plunge our swords into his body.” 

Montezuma did not understand 
the woids, hut guessed bv the angry 
faces what they meant. 

“What does he say?” he asked 
Marina, who was acting as inter¬ 
preter. 

“Co with them,” she pleaded. 
“Co with them and they will treat 
you kindly. II you don’t, they mav 

kill you, now, in this room.” 

* 

Perhaps from superstition, per¬ 
haps from fear, hut in any case 
ashamed, and with tears m his eyes, 
the emperor allowed himself to he 
led away. The people in the st eels 
were amazed, but Montezuma told 
them not to he alarmed that he 
went ot his own .morel lobe a guest 
of the white men. Put his spirit was 
broken, and never again did he enter 
the gales ol his own palace. 

C^ortis was now indeed living 
dangerousK. Montezuma was shown 
every deference, being constantly"at¬ 
tended by his courtiers and his 
women; nevertheless he was always 
under guard, and attended to the 
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affairs of his kingdom from the 
Spanish headquarters. And pres¬ 

ently Cortes informed him that, as 
he was now an honoured vassal of 
the king of Spain, he would have to 
exact tribute for that monarch from 
all his provinces. 

Tax-gatherers were dispatched to 
all parts of the country, and when 
these returned with their gold, 

Cortes’s fortune amounted to about 
Rs. 2 crores. A fifth was set aside 
for the king of Spain, a fifth 

for Cortes, and the rest divided 
among the men—who at once began 
gambling heavily. 

Meanwhile the citizens of Mexico 
seemed to be quiet, and day by day 
the Spaniards became more high¬ 
handed. They even decided to 

destroy the idols in the main temple. 

So once again Cortes and his men 
climbed the 114 steps to the altar 
tower and stixid in the presence of 
the loathsome altars. The statue of 
the chief god was a dreadful figure, 
round its neck a necklace of human 
heads and hearts made of gold and 
silver. Cortes looked at it in dis 
gust. And as his eye caught sight 
of the other altars reeking with gore, 
and the blood spattered priests, his 
anger increased and he laid about 
him with a sword, smashing the 
idols to pieces. 

When he had finished, the place 
was washed out and cleaned, and 
the Christian service of Mass was 
celebrated on a new altar. The Aztec 
priests fled in rage and fear; soon 
they were plotting against the 


Spaniards and throughout the city a 
volcano of hatred began to seethe. 

And then, suddenly, danger 
threatened from quite another quar¬ 
ter. News came that a Spanish fleet 
of 18 ships under Narvaez had put 
in at Vera Cruz, and after a little it 
was learnt that the ships had come, 
not to support Cortes, but to take 
him a prisoner of the governor of 
Cuba. It was all most inopportune. 
Some of Cortes's men were out pros¬ 
pecting for gold mines; others had 
set oil for the coast to help rebuild 
the ships that would take them 
home. Nevertheless, the captain- 
general lost no time. Leaving a gar¬ 
rison of 80 men to hold the city, he 
set oil bv night to capture his would- 
be captors. 

With his ridiculously small force 
of 2fnt soldiers -Narvaez had three 
times this number, much better 
armed Cories could move quickly, 
for his men were inured to hard 
ships. Hv toned inarches he soon 
.1rrived.1t Narvaez’s tamp, lell upon 
it unexpectedly hv night in a driv- 
mg rainstorm, overpowered the 
astonished sentries, and in ihe melee 
which followed Spaniard fighting 
against Spaniard quickly wounded 
and seized Narvaez. When the men 
saw their leader in chains, they too 
felt that resistance was useless. 

This victory was a godsend in 
manv ways. It supplied the conqnis- 
tadores with new supplies of arms 
and ammunition, and with a large 
addition to their forces, for Cortes 
pardoned his prisoners and offered 
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them a share in the rewards if thev 

j 

would help him to conquer Mexico. 

Hut no sooner had Cories gained 
a moment’s breathing space than 
another blow fell: messengers 
arrived trom the interior with the 
news that the capital was in revolt, 
and the Spaniards had been besieged 
m their gainson. Could he return 
immediately ; I'orlunately, he had 
now over 1,^00 soldiers, including 
Ho crossbowmen and as tnanv 
musketeers, and </> horses, besides 
this the Tlasialaus lurnished 2.000 
more warriors. Hut all were 
hungrv and wt.irv .is thev wended 
lhc-ir way through the heat ot the 
tropical forests and elimbed over the 
lev mountains. At last thev reached 
Mexico, and hurried through de¬ 
serted streets to the p.uaee vvheie 
their comrades awaited them. 

"Wh.u is the meaning ol this - 
asked Cortes angrilv. Alvarado, the 

1 ■ 

leader ol the g.n nson, expl.uiu d lli.it 
repoiis ot a 1 lsmg among tin natives 
had come to lus ears, and hoping to 
ternlv then; into oltcdunce he and 
his me n had lallen oil (too ot the 
Mexican nohlex m the miclsi ol u 
ligious lestivai and had killed iven 
one. 

"'ton hare' been l.dst m \oui 
11 list said C.oiles angriiv. “ vou 
have acted like a mailman. ' 

m\i dav the Indians c ame m 
thousands to atl.u k the g.n nson. As 
main as were mown down hv gun 

t 1 

tire vve-r. replaced b\ others, and 

1 

tin light lasted loi hours. Some 


of the Mexicans shot fire-tipped 
arrows which set the thatched roofs 
ot the Spanish quarters ablaze. 
There was little water in the palace, 
and much damage was done. Night¬ 
fall found many of the Spaniards 
dead, and almost all wounded, and 
darkness brought little rest. 

All niglu the priests thundered on 
the great sr.akeskin drum, and the 
next dav the light continued un¬ 
abated. On the diircl dav Cortes 
asked Montezuma to speak to the 
people, and to ask permission lor 
him and his men to leave the city in 
peace. Hut the Mexicans had already 
chosen a new' emperor; thev hurled 
insults at their tormer ruler and 
stoned him. so that he tell wounded. 
When Coitc's himself asked permis 
sion to leave- the utv the replv was 
dial even 1! oiilv one Spaniard fell 
loevuv thousand A/tecs, neverthe¬ 
less not oik ol them would leave the 
countrv ah\< . 

bin iil\ Monle/nma died in his 
■ . 1 pt 1 v 1 1 \. When Coiled ollcred to 
hand ovci lu^ bod\ loi bui i.ii. the 
mluiiaied people shouted back, 
' \\ c want Monte/uma lieidiei liv' 
mg no] dead." Ii was .1 pitilul end 
to -ogieal and generous a k.’ig. 

The pi ight ol the- Spamar I? was 
now so ilespe rile that there was no 
choice but to attempt to escape trom 
the utv The hour elios. n tor the 
escape wax midnight. June v* 1 S-«»- 
A portable wooden bridge bad 
been made with which to span the 
gaps in du causewav, and _joo war 
riors we re to cai rv it. 
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The treasure was dumped on the 
floor, to be had for the taking; and 
.Narvaez’s men, who lacked experi¬ 
ence in campaigning, took stagger¬ 
ing loads, though Cortes’s veterans 
wisely refused anything except 
jewels and light gold chains. The 
fires in the garrison were left burn¬ 
ing in an attempt to deceive the 
Mexicans into believing that every¬ 
thing was as usual, and the army 
moved quietly out into the street. 

It was very dark and a drizzling 
rain fell as the Spaniards crept 
through the sleeping city. The 
bridge was laid in the first break in 
the causeway and the artillery 
moved safely across, when out of the 
blackness came a cry of alarm. All 
over the city the Indian sentinels 
took it up, and soon the priests 
thundered on the great snakeskin 
drum to summon all the warriors. 

In a moment they were swarming 
everywhere, by land and by water, 
for myriads of canoes suddenly ap¬ 
peared out of the night and attacked 
the Spaniards up the causeway. 

Cortes rode to and fro encourag¬ 
ing his men, but it was almost hope ¬ 
less to fight. The wooden bridge by 
which they had thought to escape 
was fast embedded in the mud. A. 
few men gained the second gap 
and crossed by a single beam they 
found there, hut soon the native 
canoes dashed in and tore it down 
It was hand-to-hand fighting- 
lance and sword against spear and 
club. The Indians were more 
anxious to snatch captives for their 


sacrifices than to kill the Spaniards 
in battle, and to this fact many of the 
soldiers owed their lives. But now 
and again one would lose his-foot¬ 
ing on the slippery bank and fall 
headlong into the Indian warriors in 
the canoes, to be dragged off to the 
grim altar at the top of the temple. 

The Spanish ranks broke and 
rushed wildly along the causeway in 
panic, plunging into the water in an 
attempt to swim to safety. The gold 
and jewels which the escaping 
Spaniards flung from them helped 
to divert the hordes of attacking 
Indians; finally, the wounded sur¬ 
vivors made their way painfully 
along the dyke to the mainland. 

In the grey dawn Cortes sat and 
watched them file past, broken in 
body and spirit, and how few in 
numbers! Soaked to the skin, all 
wounded, their artillery lost, and 
with only 23 horses, 20 crossbows 
and seven muskets remaining, the 
"•pitiful army struggled onwards. 
Four hundred and fifty Spaniards 
had perished during the night, and 
over 4,000 of their Indian allies. 

Cortes bowed his head and wept. 1 
It was the most tragic moment of his 
life, and ever afterwards those des¬ 
iderate hours were known .os the 
Noche Triste, “Night of Sorrow.” 

^During the next few days the 
Spaniards made their painful way 
back towards Tlascala. Frequendy 
they were attacked by bands of 
Aztecs, and it was as much as the 
weary men could do to drive them 
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ofT and pitch camp for the night. 

Cortes wondered, as he approach- 
fc ed Tlascala, how the natives would 
receive him. When he left them, he 
had claimed to be the unconquer¬ 
able descendant of the Fair God, 
and now he was returning defeated, 
and worse still, leaving behind slain 
several thousand Tlascalan friends. 

However, the old Tlascalan chief 
came out himself to console Cortes, 
and to renew more strongly than 
ever their treaty of friendship. 

Then Cortes rose to the full height 
of his audacious greatness. He dc 
eided not to retreat to Villa Rica dc 
Vera Cruz, but to turn about and 
conquer the City of Mexico. It 
sounded like the plan of a madman. 
He had only some 400 soldiers, and 
almost every man wounded; he had 
no artillery, no guns, no powder, 
and but 20 horses; he himself had 
wounds on the head and two fingers 
maimed; and the prestige of his in 
vinubility was gone. Many of his 
soldiers cursed Cories and his con¬ 
quests, and sighed for their homes in 
Cuba. On the brink of mutiny, thev 
demanded to go back to Villa Ricu 

Hut Cories, his exes (lashing, ail- 

1” 

dressed them with ringing words 
that were impossible to resist. His 
veterans cheered* and the mutineers 
were silenced. 

o{?orti.s first sent out his forces 
to punish those tribes w T hich had 
helped the Aztecs against him, and 
the\ were everywhere victorious. 
Citv after citx fell before the 


Spaniards. Then by a happy chance 
three vessels put into Vera Cruz 
with supplies and reinforcements. 
They were not, indeed, intended 
for Cortes, but for the unfortunate 
Narvaez; but the captains and men 
were taken prisoner. When they 
learnt what had happened, lured by 
the prospects and rewards of victory, 
they agreed to join Cortes on his re¬ 
turn to Mexico. Never before had 
the conquistadorcs been in so strong 
a position. 

Cortes now worked out an amaz¬ 
ing plan. It would be easier to sub¬ 
due Mexico City if he could attack it 
by water as well as by land. A fleet 
or ships could overpower the swarm 
ing canoes, and sail close enough to 
bombard the city in safety. Hence he 
decided to build a fleet of strong- 
beamed brigantines of light draught, 
using the sails and tackle from the 
ships dismantled at Villa Rica. 
Since it was impossible to build such 

a 

ships on the lakes -first because 
there was no suitable timber there, 
and second because ol the danger of 
attacks on the workeis -he under¬ 
took to build them (Vj miles inland' 
in lilt* toresis of Tlascala. and to 
carrv the brigantines over the moun¬ 
tains in sections. 

Martin Lopez, an expert ship de¬ 
signer and builder, took charge of 
the operations. He had an uni mi ted 
s'.ipplx of native labour to help him, 
.iiid within a few weeks the timbers 
for 13 brigantines were cut, marked, 
and made ready for immediate 
assembly on arrival. Then an army 
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of Tlascalan porters carried these 
timbers over the ^hazardous snow- 
filled passes to Mexico—a feat un¬ 
paralleled in the military history of 
any nation. 

While the ships were building, 
Cortes, with the bulk of his own 
forces and a large army of Tlascalans 
hastily trained by Spanish officers, 
proceeded to the Lake of Mexico. 
Here he established a base, accumu¬ 
lated food and supplies, and in 
arduous fighting subdued the towns 
which surrounded the lake. Thus 
Mexico City’s food supply was cut 
off and his own ensured—as long as 
he remained victorious. 

The launching of the vessels took 
place on April 28, 1521, and was a 
colourful event. Tt was a Sundav; 
High Mass was said, and amid a 
great halloo of trumpets, drums and 
saluting musketry, the little ships 
ran up their colours and glided into 
the lake. 

On the same dav Cortes held a 
review of his troops, which by 
unexpected reinforcements now 
numbered over 900 Spaniards and 
50.000 Tlascalans. 

The first big attack was launched 
on the last dav of Mav. Cortes him¬ 
self took charge of the fleet. Hach of 
the 1brigantines carried 25 men, 
including 12 rowers, and a light 
field gun mounted in the bow. No 
sooner had he neared the capital 
than a great swarm of war canoes 
paddled furiously to meet him. The 
breeze dropped, and the brigantines 
were unable to move, but their very 


stillness seemed to frighten the 
Mexicans, and they, also, halted 
about a musket-shot away from the # 
ships. 

Then suddenly a gust of wind 
filled the drooping sails; the vessels 
gathered speed and, bearing down 
on the lighl canoes, smashed many 
of them with their sharp bows 
while the Spaniards poured volley 
after volley into the wreckage. The 
enemy made no attempt to resist, 
but fled at once, closely pursued by 
the sailing ships, which chased them 
into the water streets of the city. All 
the entrances to the city were then 
closed, and the water supply cut off. 
The blockade was now complete and 
the siege had begun in earnest. 

Within the capital Montezuma’s 
21-venrold nephew, tiuatemoc, a 
resolute and resourceful leader, had 
massed 60,000 Aztec troops, posting 
them advantageously at the cause 
way canals, and in protected am¬ 
buscades in tile streets. 

Dav after day Cortes pressed the 
attack, alwavs on the same plan: 
while the fleet sailed alongside, fir¬ 
ing into the massed defenders, the 
troops advanced along the cause- 
wavs, fighting their wav across the 
gaps, and filling them with stones 
and rubbish as they went; when they 
readied the city they burnt some of 
its important buildings; then they 
withdrew. Hach night the Aztecs 
dug the canals out again so that the 
next day it all had to he clone again. 
It was the rainy season; tent c and 
clothing were soaked through, and 
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sub-depots. Besides, Brooke 
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horses and men floundered in a sea 
of mud. In one disastrous fight on 
the causeways 6 2 Spaniards and an 
' enormous number of Tlascalans fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and for 
da vs the altars in the temple ran 
with blood. So near were the besieg¬ 
ers that they could recognize their 
own friends being put to death, 
and gloom settled over die camps. 

Meanwhile, however, a great ally 
-hunger had begun to work for 
the Spaniards. Hut though Cortes 
sent daily offers of peace to the 
starving Mexicans, they were always 
refused. At last he determined to 
burn the cityjU) the ground, house 
hv house. lLach day the Spaniards 
advanced and destroyed more anil 
more houses, until only one quarter 
of the city was left. And still the 
Aztecs did not surrender. 

Hut as the hot August day* drew 
on it was clear that the end was near. 
•Terrible sights greeted the Span¬ 
iards in the streets. The ground was 
lorn up in search oi roots on which 
t«i gnaw; rats and mue had become 
delicacies; dead and (King lav about 
in In aps. 

Ai ci st i} the Spaniard., 
made a Inial general assault, and in 
this ultimate saek and destruction ot 
.his cit\ the voting emperor (mate 
nine lost nothing ol his kinglv pride. 
Amid hundreds of escaping canoes, 
he made no' eflorl to conceal his 
identity, but set off in a pirogue with 
picked oarsmen, proudly showing 
the insignia ol royalty. When three 


brigantines bore down on his craft, 
the young emperor sprang forward 
and cried: “I am Cluatemoc. Lead 
me to Cortes, since I am his 
prisoner,” 

Cortes received him in state. The 
two men looked at each other in 
silence, then at last the Aztec spoke: 
“I have done all that 1 could to de¬ 
fend myself and my people,” he 
said, “and now I have come to this. 
1 am your prisoner, () Cortes. Do 
with me whatever it pleases you.” 
Then, la ving his hr nil on the hilt of 
the Spaniard’s sword, he cried hit¬ 
ter! v, “It were better to kill mfc at 
once and put an end to my misery!” 

“Hear not,” replied Cortes, “you 
shall be treated with all honour. A 
Spaniard knows how to admire 
courage, even in an enemy.” 

Cortes now ordered the city to be 
evacuated, strictly enjoining that 
none of the evicted citizens should 
he molested. For three days the 
gaunt remnants of Mexico’s popula¬ 
tion dragged themselves across the 
causeways to the mainland where 
they scattered aimlessly. Thcic v/ere 
only yo,ooo of them, including’ 
women and children; nearly a quar 
ter ot a million Mexicans had 
perished in battle or died of illness 
and starvation during the yeai and a 
halt preceding the fall of the city. 
The great Aztec empire was no 


more. 

When the Spaniards ransacked 
the ravaged city they were bitterly 
disappointed to discover but little of 
Montezuma's great treasure, which 
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they had seen the year before. Fran¬ 
tic with rage, they tortured Guate- 
moc by putting oil on his feet and 
setting fire to them; but he cither 
did not know or would not tell 
where the gold was hidden. It was 

never found. 

« 

<©he next few months were spent 
in rebuilding the city and in arrang¬ 
ing for the government of the coun¬ 
try. Seven years later a traveller 
declared that no city in Europe ex¬ 
celled the capital of New Spain in 
the beauty of its buildings. 

. From conquest Cortes now turned 
to the administration, bringing 
order and prosperity to Mexico, 
regularly sending wealth to the 
king of Spain, acquiring a flourish¬ 
ing estate for himself, securing rich 
farmlands for each of his veterans. 
Cortes’s enemies in Cuba and Spain 
were as active long after he had 
brought Mexico within the Spanish 
domain as they were when he first 
defied the governor of Cuba many 
vears before; and because of their in- 
trigues, Charles V sus[X*cted Cortes 
of plotting to make an independent 
country of Mexico. Once he re¬ 
turned to Spain, however—crossing 
the Atlantic for the first time in 24 
years—he was received as a national 
hero. Not since Columbus had re¬ 
turned from the discovery of Ameri¬ 
ca 35 years before had there been 
so much enthusiasm. Nevertheless, 
when Cortes returned to the new 
world it was still as captain-general 
rather than as the civil governor. 


There followed several years of 
exploration and adventure, by land 
and sea, none of which added to his 
fortune. The machinations of his 
enemies contrived to keep his affairs 
tied up in endless litigation. In 1544 
we find Cortes writing to the king: 
“I had hoped that the labours of my 
youth would have secured repose 
for me in my old age. For 45 years 
I have spent my life with little sleep 
and bad food, my armour constantly 
on my back, and my sword always 
at my side; and I have spent my sub¬ 
stance in spreading the name and 
power of your Majesty. I am now 
old, infirm, and loaded with debts. 
I beseech you, therefore, to order a 
decision concerning my affairs.” 

But in 1547, after having waited 
in Spain for seven years for some 
tangible evidence of gratitude from 
the Crown and the courts, Cortes 
determined to return to his home in 
Mexico without waiting for a settle¬ 
ment. On the way to the coast he 
died. 

In death as in life he knew no 
peace. First buried in Seville, his 
bones were T5 years later transported 
to Tezcuco, Mexico, and interred in 
the monastery of St. Francis. In 1629 
they were removed to Mexico City. 
During the revolution of 1823 a mob 
sought to express their hatred of 
their Spanish rulers by tearing open 
the grave of the conqueror. To fore¬ 
stall this outrage, his casket was 
secretly moved by friends and buried 
in a spot which remains unknown 
to this day. the end 
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extraordinary windfall. Through 
the Russian Embassy, a stair officer 
of the Russian Admiralty handed 
over a small, heavy package which 
turned out to be a lead-lined volume 
of the German naval code. It was 
from the German light cruiser Mag 
deburg, which two Russian cruisers 
had destroyed in the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land. As the Russians were rescuing 
the German sailors floundering in 
the water, they also hauled aboard 
the body of a signalman whose rigid 
arms still clasped the code book. He 
had been shot in the moment of at 
tempting to dispose of it. With rare 
generosity and good sense, the Rus 
siansdecidcd that the code could best 
be used by the British Admiralty, 
and they sent it to London The 
Magdeburg s salt soaked relic not 
only gave the word columns on 
which the naval code was based but 
also provided a key to the cipher 
system by which the code was 
periodically varied. Together they 
gave a fundamental clue to (ierman 
cryptography. 

In November, Admiral Oliver 
was promoted to Chief of Stall, and 
Captain William Reginald Hall, 
fresh from the bridge of a battle 
cruiser and long known for his de¬ 
light in trampling on the toes of 



orthodoxy, took over as the new 
DNl. His first act, seemingly innoc¬ 
uous, was to move the Intelligence 
staff out of the main Admiralty 
building into a quiet hackwater next 
door, known as the Old Building. 
Here, set apart from bustle and vis¬ 
itors, was an isolated suite of rooms 
opening olT No. 40. Although the 
stall later moved again to larger 
quarters, the name Rixan 40, O.B., 
so non-committal that it stirred no 
curiosity, stuck to the operation 
throughout the war, as it lias in the 
halls of cryptographic lame ever 

since. Bv the time the Zimmer mann 
* 

telegram was intercepted. Room 40 
employed Son wireless operators and 
some 70 cryptographers and clerks. 

Hall knew nothing about cryp¬ 
tography, hut he saw the absorbing 
opportunities for thwarting the (icr- 
mans that were being opened by 
Room 40‘s 1 racksmcn. I le scxin wid 
cncd the original horizon of Naval 
Intelligence and undertook to coun¬ 
terplot against German intrigues 
anywhere in the world, lie pene¬ 
trated into every cranny of espion¬ 
age, until no man’s pic was free of 
his ambitious finger. 

Scotland Y'ard, tracking (ierman 
spies, found Hall helping them. 
Censorship bumped up against him, 

l 5 l 
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as did the Blockade Bureau, the 
War Office and the Secret Service. 
Wherever intelligence was being 
gathered and turned against the 
enemv, there was Hall. Wherever 
there was a spot from which trouble 
might come, there lie placed an 
agent or established contact with an 
Allied sympathizer. 

All this activity was carefully 

* ■» 

masked by a bland pretence of ordi¬ 
nariness that implied that Naval In¬ 
telligence was no more than it was 
supposed to be—a lot ol chaps busily 
tracking Herman fleet movements, 
locating U-boats by intercepted 
wireless signals, and charting mine¬ 
fields. As this, in fact, was just what 
Room 40's outer group was doing, it 
provided the perfect cover for the 
activities of the inner group. 

Rfiorts to acquire the various 
Herman codes, which Hall himself 
directed, were cumulatively success¬ 
ful. In December 1914, an iron 
bound sea chest, hauled up in the net 
of an Knglish fishing tuwlcr from a 
sunken Herman destroyer, provided 
a code book used In Berlin tor com 
municating with Herman naval at¬ 
taches abroad. Another achieve 
ment: when Allied Intelligence 
learnt that a trusted code clerk 
employed in the powerful Herman 
wireless station in Bi ussels was tech 
nically a British citizen- although 
of Austro-Hungarian parentage, he 
had been born in Croydon -1 Kill 
knew just how to exploit this know 
ledge. A letter from a relative in 
Britain and application of other 


pressures finally persuaded the re¬ 
luctant code clerk to steal the code, 
copying it bit by bit so that it could 
be passed on to a Belgian agent. 

A particularly triumphant coup 
was achieved in 1915 when Wilhelm 
Wassmuss, a llambovant Herman 
who had for years been consul at 
Bushircon the Persian (lulf, set oil 
on the grandiose mission of bringing 
Persia into the war on the Herman 
side. His first objective was the 
Bakhliari tribes through whose ter¬ 
ritory ran the Anglo Persian pipe¬ 
line. He passed through the market 
towns of Dizful and Shushtar, con¬ 
ferring with tribal chieftains and 
distributing pamphlets inciting 
them to a holy war against Britain. 
At Behbchan, however, the local 
Khan locked Wassmuss up and sent 
word to the British at Bushire to 
come and get him. The British de¬ 
tachment arrived just too late. The 
„prisoner had escaped, but had left 
his luggage behind, and this was 
sent on to London. 

Wassmuss later tried to recover 
this lugu.iye and made such a dis- 

HP n 

proportionate fuss about its loss as to 
raise the suspicion that it must have 
contained something of cxl'aordi- 
nary value. This proved to be the 
case. Hall, locating it in the cellar of 
the India Office, noL three minutes’ 
walk from Room 40, found among 
its contents the Herman diplomatic 
code book. Code No. 1 $040. No. 
1 3040 was discovered to be one of the 
two codes used for communication 
between Berlin and Washington. 
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6W ith this code Admiral Hall 
could listen in on Bcrnstorff’s re¬ 
ports from Washington. Since No¬ 
vember 1916, these had centred on 
Wilson’s efforts to bring the com¬ 
batants to terms. The Germans ob¬ 
viously had no intention of taking 
America’s role as mediator seriously. 
Indeed they had quite other plans 
for her. 

Germany’s time-table for quick 
victory had gone wrong when the 
defence of the Marne halted her 
army just a taxi ride from Paris. It 
was a dead letter by November, 
when the desperate defence of Y [ires 
barred the wav to the French Chan- 
nel ports. After that all hopes of the 
“decisive battle” preached by Clause- 
wit/ were lost in the blood-drenched 
mud of Flanders, and the war was 
stalemated along a line of trenches 
from the Alps to the Channel. 

It was then that the United States 
became crucially important in the 
German scheme. In order to weaken 
the Allies it was necessary to cut nil 
the flow of war supplies from over 
seas. How better could this he done 
than by embroiling the United 
States in an all absorbing war with 
Mexico or Japan,or preferably both r 

True, Japan had declared war 
ag..insi Germany on August 24, 
1914, and had forthwith snapped up 
Germany's naval base at Tsingtao 
and the German Pacific islands— 
Yap, Truk and the other Marshalls 
and Carolines whose names were to 
become famous one war later. 

But at that point Japan’s active 
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belligerency had stopped, and Ger¬ 
many believed that she could now 
be induced to change sides. Japan 
encouraged this belief and was not 
unwilling that reports of German 
offers should reach Allied ears. The 
greater the doubts of her loyalty, the 
higher the price the Allies would 
pa\ to keep her loval. 

In K11 rope a clash between the 
United States and Japan was widely 
regarded as inevitable, an opinion 
heightened hv Japan’s angry protests 
against American exclusion of Japa¬ 
nese labour, and bv recurrent reports 
of Japanese undercover activities in 
supplying men anti arms to Mexico. 
In such a conflict it was assumed 
that Mexico would he Japan’s inva¬ 
sion base. Mexico's 2,8(10 miles of 
coastline on the Pacific invited naval 
action, and he. northern border 
touched all along its 1,200 mile 
length against lenitorv that had 
once been her own. Mexicans held 
long-standing resentments against 
ihtir powerful neighbour to the 
north. Mexico was, m short, the soil 
undcrbclh of the United Slates. 

Moreover, il was.i natural double 
spot. President Wilson bad siarceh 
entered the While House before he 
was confronted with the major 1 rises 
in Mexico. Revolution had plunged 
thccountn into a civil war in which 
rival factions threatened to make it 
a Latin American Balkans. In an 
effort to provoke the United States 
into a shooting war, (iermany began 
to supph arms and money Ir ,L to 
one faction and then to another. 
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Germany had reason to be pleased 
with the results of her meddling. 
On the night of March 9,1916, with 
what was widely believed to be Ger¬ 
man complicity, PancJ?o Villa, the 
illiterate marauder who controlled 
all northern Mexico, raided the town 
of Columbus, New Mexico. This at¬ 
tack, in which several American citi¬ 
zens were killed, was so senselessly 
provocative that public opinion left 
Wilson no alternative but to send 
General Pershing to the border with 
a punitive expedition. Its cautiously 
self-limited forays into Mexico failed 
to catch the elusive Villa but soon 
had other results. For the presence of 
U.S. troops on Mexican soil became 
a constant source of tension in the 
United States’relations with Mexico. 

Admiral Hall knew this general 
background and knew also the un¬ 
easiness with which many Ameri¬ 
cans regarded German war aims. In 
the Zimmcrmann telegram he be 
lieved he held the instrument that 
could destroy United Stales ncu 
trality—if it could be used. That 
“if” was his problem. To give Ar¬ 
thur Balfour, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, the telegram to use as he liked 
in Washington would be to stake all 
on its indeed bringing the Ameri¬ 
cans in. But suppose it did not; he 
would have gambled the code and 
gained nothing. 

Hall was in an agonizing dilem¬ 
ma. Had he the right to keep this 
knowledge from his Government? 
He hesitated But years on the 
bridge had disciplined him to make 
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lonely decisions. For the moment 
he decided to lock the dispatch in 
his private safe. Perhaps when the 
United States learnt of Germany’s 
unrestricted submarine warfare, she 
might come into the war of her own 
accord. If not. the telegram could be 
used. But February 1. was still a 
fortnight away, and in the mean¬ 
time he might be able to cover Room 
40’s tracks. 

January 22, Woodrow Wil¬ 
son made his last and most moving 
appeal for peace. He delivered the 
famous “peace without victory” 
speech before the Senate, but ad¬ 
dressed it, in his mind, to the peoples 
of the world over the heads of their 
governments. BcrnstorlT (who, after 
the war, devoted all his zeal' to the 
League of Nations, and who upon 
the advent of Hiller left Germany 
never to return) responded to it 
hopefully, and begged Berlin for at 
least a period of grace for neutral 
ships. In this case lie believed Wil¬ 
son would redouble his elTorts for 
peace. In Berlin, Chancellor von 
Rethmann Hollweg received the 
idea with sympathy, but was curtly 
told by his Admiralty that it was too 
late —many of the U-boats were al- 
ready at sea. 

On January 31. al the last possible 
moment, notice of the U-boat war 
was given to the U.S. Government. 
At four o’clock, at the end of the 
working day, Bcrnstorff presented 
the official announcement to Secre¬ 
tary of State Lansing. 
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The challenge of German might, 
fended off so often bv Wilson’s 

j 

*potes and jK'acc talks, had now been 
flung in America's face. Freedom of 
the seas, commented one American 
paper, would henceforth be enjoyed 
“by icebergs and lish.’’ For three 
days the world waited anxiously to 
see wh.it the United States would do. 
On February ■$, Wilson announced 
his decision. Bcmslortf was to be 
given his passport, and diplomatic 
relations with Germany would be 
broken ofF. Hut until Germany com¬ 
mitted “actual overt acts" against 
the United States, W'ilson asserted 
that he would not allow German 
provocation to lead to war if it could 
possibly be avoided. “1 refuse to be 
lieve,” he told Congress, “that it is 
the intention of the (ierman author¬ 
ities to do in fact wh.il they have 
warned us that they I eel at liberty to 
do.” 

In London. Admiral Hall found 
Wilson's speech discouraging. The 
Americans were not coming in atter 
all. There was now no alternative 
but to use the Znnmermann teh 
gram.On Fcbiuarv 5, Hall unlocked 
his sate, took out that caretull\ se¬ 
creted document and walked to the 
Foreign Ollice. The message w.is 
still incomplete and garbled in 
places, but enough was now avail 
able to show that Room .40 had go! 
hold of the greatest co/if' of the war. 
anti Hal tour was elated to learn of it. 

I he question remained!, however, 
as to how the telegram was to he 
handled. Hall insisted that before 


any use was made of it the missing 
passages must he solved, and his 
plans tor concealing Room 40’s pos¬ 
session of the code must he com¬ 
plete. 

Hall had already devised a strata¬ 
gem lor deceiving the Germans. If 
he could get his hands on a copy of 
the telegram assent by HcrnstorfT to 
Mexico, he reasoned, it should have 
small but significant dilTerenccs in 
dateline, address and signature from 
the original assent by Zimmerman 11 
to BcrnstorlT. It such a copy were the 
one to he published, the Germans 
would spot the differences anti inter 
that the interception had been ac¬ 
complished somewhere on »he 
American continent. Sure of the in¬ 
violability ol their code, they would 
persuade llumselves that an alreadv 
decoded copy nt the telegram had 
been lx-lraud or stolen alter leach¬ 
ing its destination. Thc\ would 
blame n on carelessness or perlulv or 
‘■t'ies inside their own embassies in 

1 

Waslnngti.il or Mexim Room 40’s 
1 ole would remain unsuspected. 'Flu. 

1 

Germans obhginglv alined out this- 
[M*. di'i ■(! behaviour 10 the letter. 

< )n 1 ebinarv n>, working‘hrougl. 
an tgent win* had ,nuss to the 
Me \kan kligraph otlkc. Hall sue- 
«.eided m obtaining a *.opv ot the 
Zimmcrmani! telegram .'s received 
hi Mexico (-its bom HcrnstorlT. It 
contained nisi those small textual 

r 

di(Terences 1 ial! had hoped for, and 
it thus ottered pet tier protection for 
Room 40. 

On February nj. Montgomery and 
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dc Grey completed their decipher¬ 
ing of the missing passages. They 
found them the most compromising 
of all to the Germans, for they spelt 
out a German promise to assist 
Mexico “to regain by conquest her 
lost territory in Texas, Arizona and 
New Mexico.” When this ammuni¬ 
tion became available, Hall in¬ 
formed Balfour that the moment 
had come to make the revelation to 
the U.S. Embassy in London. 

<?5he Zimmermann telegram, duly 
relayed to Wilson by Ambassador 
Walter in London and Secretary of 
State Lansing in Washington, was a 
document the President could not 
ignore. Moreover, it arrived at a 
moment of peculiar delicacy. 

Ever since the German declara 
tion of unrestricted U-boat war, 
American ships, unwilling to sail, 
had been clogging the ports. Car¬ 
goes of wheat, cotton and all man¬ 
ner of supplies were piling up, and 
unless authority was given to put 
gunners aboard merchant ships with 
orders to shoot on sight, the sacred 
right to the high seas would go by 
default, with disastrous economic 
consequences. 

Wilson wanted to arm the ships, 
not as a step towards war, but as a 
last resort against it. He hoped that 
it would deter the Germans from the 
“overt act” which would make war 
inevitable. He himself had the exe¬ 
cutive right to order that the ships 
be armed, but the use of arms 
was a step of awful portent for 


which he wanted Congress’s seal of 
approval—and there was a sizeable 
pacifist faction opposed to the move. 
As he studied die Zimmermann 
telegram, he saw in it the means of 
securing such legislative approval, 
for by publishing it he believed he 
could force an Armed Ship Bill 
through Congress. 

In order to avoid the appearance 
of seeking to influence Congress, he 
delayed publication of the telegram 
until three days after the bill was 
introduced. Then the news was un¬ 
officially released through the Asso¬ 
ciated Press. The AP was briefed on 
the circumstances and sworn to se¬ 
crecy. Subsequent inquiries from 
the Press were met with vague hints 
that the telegram had been obtained 
in Mexico or Washington or pos¬ 
sibly even in Germany, but that in¬ 
sistence on further revelations might 
endanger the life of the agent re¬ 
sponsible. 

The story broke in eight-column 
headlines in the morning papers of 
Thursda), March r. The New York 
Times proclaimed : Germany seeks 

ALLIANCF AGAINST U.S., ASKS JAPAN 
AND MEXICO m JOIN I1ER; FULL TEXT 
OF HEP. PROPOSAL MADE PUBLIC. 

The sensation was nation-wide. 
When Congressmen came to the 
Capitol that morning, newspapers 
screaming the German plot were in 
every hand. The blouse erupted in 
patriotic oratory and passed the 
Armed Ship Bill, 403 to 13. 

In the Senate, however, there was 
an orgy of rhetoric challenging the 
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authenticity of the Zimmermann 
telegram. This was precipitated by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, spokes¬ 
man for pro-Allicd sentiment. When 
he read his morning paper, Lodge 
instantly perceived that Wilson and 
war were delivered into his hands. 
The President, Lodge con tided to 
Theodore Roosevelt, had provided 
an instrument of “almost unlimited 
use in forcing the situation.” If 
Wilson could be got to say that the 
telegram was authentic, at one 
stroke he would he “tied up.” For 
the country would he enraged at 
Germany, and Wilson would be un¬ 
able to disassoc iate himself from the 
result. 

Immediately upon reaching the 
Senate, Lodge introduced a resolu¬ 
tion asking lor a statement by the 
President on the Zimmermann tele¬ 
gram. Then he sat back and watched 
the play unfold exactly as he would 
have wished. All the pacifist Sena¬ 
tors promptly voiced the most sin¬ 
ister suspicions as to the origins of 


the telegram; and the more they 
argued the more they were forcing 
upon Wilson the necessity of pub¬ 
licly vouching for it. 

dmirai. Hall had admitted 
and was prepared to meet American 
scepticism about the telegram. He 
had asked the U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment to obtain a copy of ir from the 
files of W'estern Union (since Bern- 
storfl had sent the message on to 
Mexico Citv via commercial tele¬ 
graph) and to send it to London. 
De (irey would then bring the Ger¬ 
man code books to the U.S. Embas 
sy in London and would decode the 
telegram anew under the eye of an 
American diplomat. 

Meanwhile, confirmation of the 
Zimmermann telegram had been 
found in the State Department’s 
own files—evidence of “an excep¬ 
tionally long code message of some 
1,000 groups” that had come 
through for Bernstorff over the State 
Department wire on January 17. 
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The combination o£ length and date 
was too striking to be mere coincid¬ 
ence, and the circumstances were 
peculiarly outrageous. In his zeal to 
keep the peace talks going with Ber¬ 
lin, Wilson had extended to Bern 
storff the highly irregular and un- 
neutral privilege of sending and 
receiving messages in Orman code 
over the State Department wire— 
but on the understanding that such 
messages be confined entirely to the 
subject of peace. Yet Zimmermann, 
with cool affronterv, had sent a copy 
of his Mexican telegram over this 
wire as well as broadcasting it by 
wireless. 

Enraged by this evidence of Ger¬ 
man perfidy, and by the continued 
opposition in the Senate to the 
Armed Ship Bill, Wilson did not 
even wait for confirmation from the 
U.S. Embassy in London. Instead 
he signed and sent to the Senate a 
statement prepared by Secretary of 
State Lansing, which asserted that 
the (government was in possession 
of evidence establishing the tele¬ 
gram as authentic, that it had been 
“procured during the present 
week," and that no further inform¬ 
ation could be disclosed. Setutor 
Lodge’s trap had snapped shut. 

“1 Ie does not mean to go to war,” 
said Lodge of Wilson's terrible di¬ 
lemma, “hut I think he is in the grip 
of events." 

Even now, however, events did 
not move swiftly.The Mexicans and 
the Japanese denied all knowledge 
of the Zimmermann telegram (they 
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had received no such message, they 
said), and despite PresidcntWilson’s 
statement, a good many Americans 
still doubted the telegram’s genuine- ' 
ness. The Germans, stunned and in¬ 
credulous at the publication of the 
message, at first remained silent. But 
it was regarded as inevitable that 
Zimmermann would challenge the 
United States to prove the authen¬ 
ticity of the telegram; and officials, 
restricted by a pledge of secrecy to 
Britain, were desperately consider¬ 
ing what to sav. Then, to the almost 
stupefied relief of all concerned, 
Zimmermann inexplicably admitted 
authorship of the message. 

What led the. normally acute and 
resourceful Zimmermann to com¬ 
mit this historic blunder is not 
knowui. But it was not retrieved by 
the defence, which was now echoed 
by the whole German Press, that the 
proposal in the telegram was a per 
feedv correct preliminaiy which had 
never been communicated to the 
Mexican Government. Mexico 
would never have heard about the 
alliance, the German Press said, if 
the United Stales had not obtained 
the telegram hv “treacherv" and 
disclosed it. in a typical piece of 
Wilsonian hypocrisy, to influence 
( a ingress. 

In the United States the effect of 
Zimmcrmann's admission was im¬ 
mediate and explosive. Until that 
moment, perhaps thicc-quarters of 
the people still regarded the war 
with indifferente. The sinking of 
the Lusitania in 1915 profoundly 
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shocked the nation. Since then 
most Americans had grown callous 
to the repeated torpedoing of mer¬ 
chant ships, and could not be 
worked into war fever over the fate 
of people who chose to cross the 
ocean on belligerent vessels in war¬ 
time. 

But this was different. This 
was Germany, conspiring with a # 
neighbour of the United States to 
snatch U.S. territory; worse, con¬ 
spiring to set an Oriental foe upon 
America’s back. 

Realization of this extinguished 
the last significant remnants of 
pacifism and convinced the Ameri¬ 
cans that, willing or not, they 
were now involved in the war. 

Berlin, Zimmermann was 
frantically trying to learn how the 
telegram had been betrayed. The 
idea that the German code had been 
broken was not even considered. In¬ 
stead the Germans decided that, 


through someone’s 
carelessness, a de¬ 
coded copy must 
have fallen into 
enemy hands, and 
either Bernstorff or 
Eckhardt would 
have to be the 
scapegoat. 

Instructing Eck ¬ 
hardt to “burn all 
compromising in¬ 
structions”— sure¬ 
ly the most futile 
closing of a stable 
door in history—Zimmermann 
pelted him with telegrams de¬ 
manding details of how dispatches 
were handled. Eckhardt hotly 
denied that the treachery could have 
occurred in Mexico, and hinted that 
in Washington it had been Bcrn- 
storff's practice to make extra copies 
of “even secret telegrams.” Then, 
to the vast amusement of Room 40, 
still listening in, Eckhardt explained 
that in Mexico, to preclude any 
possibility of copies being stolen, 
only originals of secret telegrams 
were made, and these were read 
to him by his secretary “at night, in 
a low voice.” 

Bernstorff, who had been asked to 
leave Washington when Wilson 
severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany, was now on the Danish 
liner Frederi ^ VIII, bound for 
home. He was thus out of the reach 
of Zimmermann’s questioning. He 
was not, however, safe from the 
long arm of Admiral Hall. 
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to make the task of progress easier, more thorough. 




PM HIPS' 



PHILIPS 


contributing today 
to India's future 
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The 'British had granted safe 
conduct to the German party—if the 
ship would halt at Halifax to he 
searched. 

Upon her arrival there on 
February 15, a swarm of Canadian 
contraband officials boarded the 
Frederi\ VIII and instituted a search 
of epic proportions into the baggage, 
cabins, clothing and persons of every 
passenger. After this had gone on 
for a week, during which none of 
Bcrnstorff’s party was allowed 
ashore, protests mounted. The Brit¬ 
ish blandly said that the “marked 
partiality” of the German passengers 
for quantities of cotton pyjamas and 
extra pairs of rubber heels necessi¬ 
tated extra care in view of the con¬ 
traband bans on cotton and rubber. 
A hint that gramophone records, 
which the Germans were said to be 
taking home in remarkable num¬ 
bers, might contain messages in 
code, required the search to be ex¬ 
tended further. In all, the ship was 
held up in Halifax for 12 days. 

The truth was that Admiral Hall, 
who had been a constant reader of 
BernstorlT’s passionate efforts to 
keep his government from provok¬ 
ing America into war, was taking 
no chances with the Ambassador’s 
power of persuasion. Once home, 
and in personal contact with the 
German leaders, Bernstorff might 
even yet persuade them to accept 
Wilson’s peace mediation. Hall 
wanted the Zimmerman 11 telegram 
to take effect first. 

The Admiral had something else 


up his sleeve for luckless Bernstorff. 
The returning Ambassador was 
given a cool reception in Germany 
because of a sensational newspaper 
story then circulating. According to 
a report from London, the British 
Foreign Office was interesting itself 
in the contents of a trunk which the 
Swedish Minister in Washington 
had placed with Count Bernstorff’s 
luggage aboard the Fredcril^ VIII. 
The implication was that the trunk 
contained Bernstorff’s most secret 
papers layered between Swedish 
documents and locked up under the 
Swedish seal. 

On the grounds of this alleged 
violation of neutrality, the British 
had seized the trunk and were 
examining it. 

They let it be known that, before 
they had taken possession of it, its 
seals had been broken, somewhere 
between New York and Halifax— 
that is, between February 14 and 
February 16. The dates fitted; the 
Press leapt to the bait. Here was the 
answer to the question of the hour 
—how the telegram had been oh- 
tained. Some clever American agent 
must have got at the trunk in New 
York harbour and extracted the 
original from among Bermtorff's 
papers. 

A Swedish trunk did, in fact, 
exist, and British officials, suspicious 
of Swedish neutrality, had, in fact, 
seized it. But the hint about the bro¬ 
ken seals was .1 plant by Admiral 
Hall to encourage the belief that the 
telegram was discovered in America. 
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'ents in America were now 
hurrying towards the brink. On 
March 4 Congress adjourned with¬ 
out passing the Armed Ship Hill. 
Wilson raged at the ‘little band of 
wilful men representing no opinion 
but their own” who were responsi¬ 
ble for this, and on March 12, using 
his executive authority, he gave the 
order to arm the ships any wav. Ger¬ 
man submarines were now making 
a cemetery of the sea approaches to 
Great Britain; on March 18 three 
American ships were sunk without 
warning by U-boats. On March 20 
President Wilson met his cabinet 
and heard them unanimously vote 
for war. As was his habit, he left the 
room without committing himself. 
That night he must have made up 
his mind. The next day, March 21, 
he reconvened Congress for Aprii 2, 
to hear a message conccrning“grave 
matters of national policy.” 

On the eve of the speech that was 
to mark a chasm in history, he asked 
a triend, I'rank Cobb, ediior m the 
New York World, to visit him at the 
While J louse. Wilson told Cobb 
that hi knew American entrance 
into the war would mean "that Ger 
many would be beaten and so badlv 
beaten that there would be a dictated 
peace, . victorious peace,” with no 
bystanders left “with sullieient 
power to influence the terms." But 
lie could see no alternative. 

'There was none. At 8.30 the next 
evening he faced a joint session of 
Congress. CiPng the use of the 
submarine and the Zimmennann 



telegram among other prools of the 
German Governments intention to 
act against the security of the United 
Stales, he advised Congress to “de¬ 
clare the recent course of the Im¬ 
perial German Government to be in 
fact nothing less than war against 
the Government and people of the 
United States.” 

Packed into the chamber, the 
members of both Houses, the Su¬ 
preme Court, the Cabinet, the dip 
lomalic corps, the Press and the 
visitors who Idled the gallery lis 
idled with cvcrv n< rve. The perora 
non mounted to the phrases that 
c\cr\oiic knows, as Wilson declared 
that the German Government was a 
“natural foe of liherp,.” that “the 
world must he made sale lor democ¬ 
racy," that “the light is more pre¬ 
cious than peace," that Ameiica 
must light "for the principles that 
gave her birth." 

“A roar like .1 storin' greeted 
the: President's address, wrote, one 
reporter. To the Allies, it was, as a 
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British historian put it, “one of the 
most dramatic moments in history.” 

Three months earlier, Wilson had 
said it would be a “crime against 
civilization” to lead the United 
States into war. Was it the Zimmer- 
mann telegram which caused him to 
change his mind P The answer is not 
recorded. Probably the nearest one 
can approximate the truth is to say 
that a combination of events brought 
Wilson to a point where he had no 
alternative. As Britain’s Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, Lord Birkenhead, said, “The 
United States were in fact kicked in¬ 
to the war against the almost fren¬ 
zied efforts of President Wilson.” 

The kick that impelled the people 
—whether or not it had the same 
effect on the President—was the 


Zimmermann telegram. It awoke 
that part of the country that had pre¬ 
viously been undecided or indiffer¬ 
ent. “In one day,” Secretary of State 
Lansing said, it transformed the 
apathy of the Western States into 
“intense hostility to Germany—a 
change in public sentiment that 
otherwise would have required 
months to accomplish.” 

Had the telegram never been in¬ 
tercepted or never been published, 
some other German action would 
inevitably have brought the United* 
States into the war. But it was al¬ 
ready late and, had America delayed 
much longer, the Allies might have 
been forced to negotiate. To that ex¬ 
tent Admiral Hall altered the course 
of history. the end 


One Man's Testament 

Os the back of an envelope found among his effects alter his death last 
summer in a plane crash. (Jordon Dean, former chairman of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, had scrawled : 

Lesson's Learned 

1. Never lose your capacity for enthusiasm. 

2. Never lose your capacity for indignation. 

3. Never judge people, don’t type them too quickly; but at a pinch 
always first assume that a man is good and that at worst he is in the grey 
area between good and bad. 

4. If you can’t be generous when it's hard to be, you won’t he when it’s 

easy. 

* 

5. The greatest builder of confidence is the ability to do something— 
almost anything—well. 

6. When that confidence comes, then strive for humility; you aren’t as 
good a» all that. 

7. And the way to become truly useful is to seek the best that other 
brains have to offer. Use them to supplement your own, and give credit to 
them when they have helped. 

8. The greatest tragedies in world and personal events stem from mis¬ 
understandings. Answer: Communicate. —Bob Considine 
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“ Here's Rs. 25,000 to start your own business .” That's 
William Graham's ojfer to men with ideas and it's 
proving that private enterprise brings prosperity 


By Clarence I {all 


a s the lobby of the Metropolc 
Hotel in Karachi, a cluster of 
young men, portfolios under 
their arms, waited nervously. 
Some held a newspaper cutting 
headlined: “opportunity for the 
‘little man’; U.S. Businessman 
Seeks Partner in Profit Sharing.” 

An American swept in. “Hi! ” he 
greeted them. “Who’s first?” Link¬ 
ing arms with one young Pakistani, 


he ushered him into the lift. In his 
room he said, “We’re looking for 
young men with good ideas and lots 
of initiative, but little or no capital 
to get started. If we invest in you, 
and if your project makes money, 
we will share the profits fifty-fifty— 
until you ve made enough to buy us 
out. Fair enough r” 

The Pakistani nodded eagerly and 
explained the nature of the small 

T 5 
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business he had in mind—a plant for 
making wallboard from elephant 
» grass. The American listened care¬ 
fully, asked many questions. Finally 
he said, “It sounds good. Leave rhe 
details. We'll let you know.” 

This was William Graham, a 47- 
year-old Kansas oilman who, in the 
Middle Fast, Far Fast anil Latin 
America, has been putting into prac¬ 
tice a unique brand of down-to- 
earth capitalism. Founder of a 
companv called Private Enterprise, 
Inc., he has taken indefinite leave of 
bis drilling rigs to promote an idea 
which a London newspaper pre¬ 
dicted “mav become the most tell¬ 
ing blow vet to international Com 
munixm.” 

In June 11^57 Graham set out with 
his wife and their six children on an 
“educational” world tour. P>v the 
time thev got In Thailand, sights not 
included on most tourists' lists had 
obtruded themselves: grinding pov-- 
eriv. miserv, hsllessness and 
always «hc Communists swinging 
their Mi kli s m the In Ills ot dision 
tent. 

Most d'xtuibing of all to Bill was 
‘the sight ol intelligent vmmg laces 
and idle hands.” ()n the streets of 
Bangkok he minified with these 
\oimg men. What wi're thev wait 
mg tor' One sumined it up: "A 
government job. What else is 
thereAsked why thev did not go 
into business for themselves and help 
to produce the things their people so 
starkly needed, thev shrugged. “No 
capital. The hanks will not lend. 


Besides, our country has no foreign 
exchange to import the simple 
machinery a small business needs.’’ 

Bill Graham had achieved success 
bevond his fondest dreams, but he 
still remembered his own youth in 
the early tiro’s. He had worked his 
way through university, and then, 
eager to go into business for himself, 
he had brashlv walked into his local 
bank. Even then, during the Great 
Depression, there were people will¬ 
ing to bet on a fellow with initiative, 
lie got a 200 dollar (Rs. q^o) loan. 
Using that loan as a grubstake, he 
parleyed it into a fortune, first in 
property, then in oil. 

In Bangkok, Graham walked im 
pulsivclv into a bank and asked the 
manager, “If a voting Thai came in 
here with a sound idea for a small 
business, would vou lend him 
200 dollars?” 

“Of course not.” the manager re 
plied. “We lend money onlv tor 
large commercial deals.” 

That night Bill had his big idea. 
Excited, he said to his wile, “M irge. 
remember how we got started be 
cause that banker was willing to 

1 

help us: Why don’t we give a lew 
ambitious fellows over here the 
same chanic we had -and we what 
happens 

Marge thought it wasa wonderful 
idea. 

Next dav Graham told Bangkok 
reporters, “I’m prepared to invest 
5,000 dollars (Rs. 2=5,000) each in five 
honest fellows who can convince 
me they have a profitable idea that 
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could turn into a profitable small 
business—and are willing to work 
hard to make a success.” 

The newspapers splashed the 
story: ideas and candidates poured 
in. Swamped with applications. Bill 
organized a local committee to in 
vestigate them and went on to Cal 
cutta. There he 


business leaders and asking, “Does 
my plan make sense? Will it work 
here?” They received him warilv in • 
the beginning. But the fact 'bar he 
had no official ties ’viped to alias 
misgivings. The u at nub of his 
friendlv approach and the vitality ol 
hi ■ ic.- die! the rest. 

Thev invited 


made the same 
olTer, and again 
the story brought 
a rush of ap 
plicanls. Indian 
news agencies 
spread word ol 
“this fantastic 
A m e r i c a n ' ’ 
throughout the 
country. a n d 
when he arrived 
in New Delhi he 
found (he Im 
perial Hotel’s 
letter box over 
flowing with 500 
applications. 

Fascinated b\ 
tlu “brush fm 



him ro speak to 
local chambers of 
commerce, assn 
nations of rnanu 
fact 11 r e r s. In 
India. Morarji 
D e s a i, then 
Minister of Com 
merce and In- 
duslrv, received 
him graciously 
a n d promised 
lull government 
co-operation. Mr. 
N c li r u p r o 
n o u n ( ed (11.1 
ham’s plan “very 
good” and wish¬ 
ed it well. 

A!lei die pro 


foi capitalism” posal vvis ap 

he had ignited, \\ ilium c.i.ili mi plauded In the 

Graham repeated his oiler in Bom- powerful All India M.mul.icHirers’ 
ba\. Beirut, Istanbul. Athens.Ever, - Organization, Grab.mi s.ud n» a 
where the Press front-paged the wealths Indian industrialist, “It 
storv. One Indian news weekly vou think this idea is a winner, how 


said: “Nothing like this has hap¬ 
pened in the Far East before. If Bill 
(Iraham succeeds, a philosophy 
succeeds with him.” 

Graham made a point, upon en¬ 
tering a country, of seeking out its 


about matching my contributions?" 

This proposition, rc.uiils actcplcd 
b\ many, changed the nature of the 
plan and added vastly to its scope. 
With local backers, no' onU were 
Graham’s risks reduced but the 
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chance o£ success for any venture 
was increased. 

To further ensure success, 
Graham proposed his “big brother” 
plan. By it, local industrialists 
would, without any chance of per¬ 
sonal gain, take under their wings 
the young fellows just starting out. 
The idea caught fire. Said one parti¬ 
cipant, “For the first time in my life 
I find myself excited over helping to 
make a success of someone else!” 
Murarji J. Vaidva, head of the 
Indian Council of Foreign Trade, 
told me, “This idea for helping the 
small man, in our caste-ridden 
society, may spark a social as well 
as an economic revolution here.” 

Graham returned home to find 
his office trying vainlv to cope with 
a huge pile of letters from abroad. 
There were also insistent messages 
from Americans who wanted a part 
in the crusade. A schoolteacher in 
New York wrote, “A few hundred 
dollars is all l can spare. How can I 
go about letting someone in Asia use 
it?” A man and his wife said, “We 
can send loo dollars a month for 50 

months. We’re not solely interested 

* 

in the profit angle, but just in know¬ 
ing that we’re helping another in¬ 
dividual to hold his freedom and 
gain self-respect.” A book-keeper 
brought in 500 dollars, an oil-field 
worker too dollars. A student from 
a business school sent 100 dollars. 

Graham realized that his plan for 
helping people to help themselves 
had touched a deep vein of compas¬ 
sion plus-common sense. If other 


people wanted to have a part in it, 
why not? He formed a board of ad¬ 
visers from among business friends 
and associates, created Private En¬ 
terprise, Inc., as “an international 
venture-capital firm organized for 
profit.” The corporation was offi¬ 
cially registered last September and 
375,000 shares were offered to the 
public at ten dollars a share. No divi¬ 
dends will be paid, since all profits 
arc to be ploughed into new projects 
or expansion of old ones; ultimate 
profit to sharcholdei s will be in capi¬ 
tal gain from stock appreciation. 

In November 1957, when Bill 
Graham set out for another jaunt 
round the world, he had an irresist¬ 
ible story to tell. On his first trip he 
had been just one man offering to 
help; now he represented many av¬ 
erage Americans, reaching half-way 
round the world to extend a help¬ 
ing hand. 

On this and succeeding trips he 
took with him businessmen, who 
helped him to form partnerships 
with foreign financial interests 
which would share with PEI In 
backing the young frcc-enterprisers 
round the world who needed grub¬ 
stakes. 

With such organizations as irdus- 
trial development banks in Turkey, 
Pakistan and Indonesia, he made 
deals to “match dollars” with PEI, 
take responsibility for investigat¬ 
ing applicants, supervise projects 
when they are accepted, give techni¬ 
cal help, advance capital at low in¬ 
terest for expansion. In countries 
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having no such banks, PEl’s co-in¬ 
vestors are local businessmen. 

Last June, with PEI’s machinery 
ready to go, Bill Graham and his 
associates finally launched the ven¬ 
tures that had been investigated and 
approved. Typical arc these, now in 
full operation: 

In Turkey: a plant fur manufac¬ 
turing vitally needed spare parts for 
textile looms, hitherto imported; a 
production unit for making surgical 
thread, obtainable nowhere else in 
the country. 

In Lebanon: a village industry for 
producing hand-loomed coats from 
goal-hair; a bakery for making a 
type of “mountain bread” dearly 
loved by the Lebanese. 

In Pakistan: the factory for mak¬ 
ing wallboard from elephant grass; 
another for producing gypsum 
blocks from local soil. (Both can be 
made for a quarter the cost of similar 
building materials and thus help to 
meet the terrific demand for low 
cost housing.) 

PHI has alreadv invested ahoui 
Rs. f5 lakhs in these and other veil 
Hires; hundreds more will be started 
as funds become available. 

All successful applicants have 

given positive answers to questions 

Bill Graham lavs down: Will the 

product help the local economy? 

Can it be made from raw materials 

locallv available? Is there a ready 
* / 

market for it? 

Recently Graham has been plan¬ 
ning PHI projects in South and Cen¬ 
tral America. One is for private 


low-priced housing in Nicaragua, 
where in three years 5,000 badly 
needed homes can be built from* 
native woods and sold for less than 
Rs. 5,000 each. It is Graham's theory 
that “when a man owns his own 
home, however humble, he is on his 
way to becoming a capitalist." 

Bill Graham tells businessmen at 
home, “Make no mistake: we’re in 
a fight for our way of life, and so 
far we aren’t winning. We paid no 
heed when Khrushchev bragged 
last year, ‘We declare war on you 
Americans—not in arms but in 
trade. And we will win. We will 
prove the superiority of our system! ’ 

“One has only to travel through 
the Middle and Far Hast, where 
thousands of Soviet tradc-and-aid 
boys are rushing in, to know that 

. i 

this was no phonev pronounce¬ 
ment.” 

The weapon that has the best 
chance ol winning, Graham .savs, is 
private-enterprise -the one diing the 
Soviets can’t cap because they 
neither favour it nor understand it. 
“I lirmlv believe," he savs. “that a 
lew hunched successful voting free 
enterprisers, producing needed 
goods and demonstrating the- pros¬ 
perity our system brings, muld 
spread freedom fasti r in other conn 
trie s than all the propaganda and 
give-aways vve could possibly pour 
in.” Bill Graham sums up in this 
way: “Government help merely 
hands out the fruits of the free enter¬ 
prise system. Private Enterprise, 
Inc., plants its trees ” 



Dinner’s Readtf! 

By Elinor Gouldmg Smith 


FATI.K TIN'KLK (>i SlI.VF.k DISNU 
BEI.I. . . . LONG SII.FACF.) 

Must they all disappear every 
night exactly at diimer-time : 

(i-ori) VhkSlSTFAT RINGING OF HF.U.) 

Oh, there von are, de.ir. Would 
You rail the children? Dinner's 
readv. 

Have you washed \our hands, 
boys? Well, please do. I don’t care il 
you washed them this morning; that 
doesn't make them clean now. Will 


That tranquil family hour 
at the close o f day when ail 
is peace and warmth - and 
how did the ketchup gel into 
the sugar? 

you Mirve, dear, while the children 
wash? I’ll net everything else on the 
table. What's the matter with that 
knife? I know it isn’t sharp. I asked 
\ou to sharpen it last week . . . 




CtWtlenteil fivhi "Ciin/«■<<’<»Hi of M:s. Smith." © b\ Hltnai Clouldmg Smith, 
ti >« published later this year by The World's H orh, Kinqn^uod, Surrey, England 







DINNER'S RE.-WY! 


Please, darling, the children will 
hear you. 

Oh, there you are, bovs. Let me 
see vour hands. Joe! Did you wash 
vour hands at all? What is all that 
blue stud? Well, go and wash them 
again. Dan, let me see vours. 1 don't 
care if vou washed them in bleach, 
they're still dirty. 

What’s the matter with the meat, 
dear? It i<nt tough. It’s that knife 
. . . -You’ll just have to do the best 
you can . . . 

All right, bov s. sit down. I Xirling, 
sit down and I'll serve. Kvcrv thing 
will get cold if we don't start. Dan. 
your napkin is on the iloor, darling, 
pick it up. Joe, don't put \our milk 
glass so close to the edge of the table, 
sweetheart. 

I know you don’t like carrots, 
darling, but you don’t like peas, 
runner beans, spinach, swedes or 
cauliflower either. So it's hard to 
know' what to have. Here-, have 
some celery. 

Now let me see. Yon waul it tin 
del done. dear, don't voir 1 know 
you like it well (loin. Jot. I know, 
darling, cerv well doin'. And rare 
for vou, Dan. It i.> underdone. It it 
W'cre done anv less n would be raw. 
Darling, you want gravv on vour 
meat but not on vour potatoes- Dan. 
vou want gravv oidv on your pota- 
toes? joe, vou just want grave on 
vour carrots? jot*. clea r , movi the 
glass back from the edge. Tliere 
now, I think we're all read). 

Oh, 1 torgot to bring the rolls . . . 
Here they are. Yes, I know they're 


burnt. It took vou ail so long to 
come to dinner, dear. They're' onlv 
burnt a little. Well, car the inside. « 
I’ll just get mv coffee. Darling, do 
vou want your eolfee now, or later? 
You want orange juice? Joe. vou 
want orange iuicc too? Dan, 1 sup¬ 
pose vou . . . oh, vou want apple 
juice. Well, vou all go ahead and 
I’ll ... 

Tlu-re we are. You're read) for 
seconds, I)an ? 1 haven't had a fust 
vet. Help voursell Irom the dish. 
Watch out tor Joe’s gla . . . oh! Joe. 
don’t just sit there and let the milk 
drip into vour lap. Stunt! up. Here, 

I ll get a cloth . . . Just lilt tin milk 
jug up tor me. Joe. Oh, foe! 

Dan, get the milk from the re 
trigerator .me! till the jug again. 
Up there, dear, on the top shell. 
See, light behind the tomato pi . . . 
oh wo. Danny <trp hat i(. Don’t ju<t 
'land there in it. 1 lere. I’ll lake care 
ot it. Nowevervbodv sit down and 
eat \niir dinner. 

ji-i. don't bung il.c ken hup bottle 
v i haul, let | )addv do it tor . . . v* s, 

I see it went mu* lhe sugar, elt.ii. 
W h\ van t vou e.ii die meat, Dali’ 

II h.is i spevk nt tal <>11 it' When ' 
Well, l<*r lie'.iven's sake e ut it oil. 
No, if hadn't spuill tile potatoes. 
Wh.it is it, el.i! ling : Tiu-re’s 

n 

keichupoii die butler' Well, tin ic’s 
a little- ill mv eolTee, too. bill I’m not 
complaining. Tliere s some «*n vour 
meat, Joe. Whv die! you take it if 
vou don’t iike ketchup? Dan, please 
pick Lip vour table napkin. 

Well. There now. Kvervbodv 
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ready for pudding? I’ve made a 
really special pudding tonight. 
Something good . . . it’s chocolate, 
darling. You like chocolate, don’t 
you? It’s a sort of mousse. Why 
don’t you like the look of it? Well, 
you can’t tell what it’s going to 
taste like by looking at it. No, you 
can't. 

Dan, please get up and carefully 
help to clear the table. 1 know there 
isn't room there, sweetheart. Put 
them on the draining-board. No, no, 
not on the top of the . . . Dan, 
couldn’t you see that all those plates 
were going to fall if you put them 
on top of a tomato? 

Now everybody sit down and I’ll 
serve the pudding. What is it, Joe? 
What don't you like about it? Well, 
we’re not having ice cream tonight. 


Home-made mousse is better than 
ice-cream. / say it is. What is it, 
Dan? It tastes of egg? Of course, it 
has egg in it. You don’t like eggs? 
You love eggs. Oh. You only like 
them scrambled. Oh, all right. You 
can both have ice-cream. 

Let’s see, there’s Neapolitan, va¬ 
nilla and tutti-frutti. No, there isn’t 
any plain chocolate. All right, Dan, 
you want half Neapolitan and half 
vanilla? Joe, you want half vanilla 
and half tutti-frutti? Can’t you both 
have the same? Oh, for heaven’s 
sake, all right. Dan, pick up your 
napkin. 

Joe, push vour glass back, angel. 
Where is there gravy on my dress? 
You wish you had some cake, Dan? 
I see the ketchup, but I don’t see 
any gravy, (lonc; pif.kcim; scream) 



Cartoon Quips 

YoIi.no thing to Iriend : “I'd like to make Jimmy a present of something 
Jor his car that he would never think to get himself—but all I can think 
of is petrol ! ’’ —T>ick Turner 

Father reading son's report: “He excels in initiative, group co-operation 
and responsiveness; now if he’d only learn to read and write.” --J. K. 


Cjnf. party guest to another as they watch glamour girl surrounded by 
brass-hats: “She should be Minister of Defence—look how she’s uniiied 
the services.” — p., X.Y. 


Husband arriving home with enormous dog, to indignant wife who is 
surrounded by small children; “But I did consult you—you said last night 
a Great Dane was all we needed round here! ” —g. w. 


Patient to doctor : 
be here.” 


“No, 1 don’t feel listless. If I felt that well I wouldn’t 

—B. K. 



A Reader's Digest **.First Person ” Award 

For nine hours the destroyer 

was out of control in that fearful storm. 


Something kept her afloat—some 



C old, black, and alive with 
weather, the Philippine Sea 
was writhing, heaving, steadily 
mounting. It was nearly dusk on 
December 17, 1944. All day Task 
Force 38 of Admiral William “Bull*' 
Halsey’s Third Fleet—destroyers, 


kind of miracle 


Hy Captain Charles Calhoun, U.S.N., 
as told to John llubbell 


cruisers and carriers which had been 
hammering Japanese installations 
on Luzon- had been replenishing 
ammunition, food and fuel from our 
support force in a rendezvous at sea. 

In that weather it had taken su¬ 
perb seamanship to avoid collisions. 
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Fuelling hoses had come adrift 
again and again. Now, with night 
falling fast, the order came to secure 
until dawn. 

Conning mv dcslrovcr. the I’.S.S. 
Dewey, to her station where she 
would he part of a circular anti-sub¬ 
in irim strmi for the support force, 
1 It'll a sense oi foreboding. I had 
seen rough seas in the North Atlan¬ 
tic, hut nothing like those that were 
building up around us. We were in 
the centre of an ocean belt which is 
raked b\ savage typhoons. Obvious 
ly one was going to hit us hard - and 
last. 

Already the Dewey was groaning 
as she heaved and pitched drunkcnly 
in the heightening seas. Needing 
more weight down in the hold, I 
ordered the fresh water and luel «o 
be shifted from high to low tanks, 
and ammunition moved from the 
ready use boxt sdown inlothemaga 
zincs. 

All hands lashed and stowed 
even thing movable. H\ 2 a.m. the 
Dewey was riding as though caught 
in some giant washing machine. 
Hut she was stable, ami as light as 
she could be made. 

With morning the sk\ greyed and 
endless mountains of water ran 
towards all horizons. The wind was 
a hell's chorus ot hir\, wlup-lashmg 
clouds of spray and spume across the 
sea. Visibilit\ was hard. half .1 mile. 
No ihought of refuelling now. Just 
stay afloat. 

"Man overboard!" The word 
same by radio horn one ship, then 


another. I heard it 20 limes in an 
hour. I went to the public-address 
system and warned all hands; 
“Rescue in these seas is virtually 
impossible. Every man who is not 
performing an essential job on deck 
must stav below.” 

y 

The Dewey pounded on into the 
raging seas. She would bury her 
nose in the base of a gigantic swell, 
climb 50 feel or more to the crest, 
expose her keel as far hack as the 
bridge, then throw her screws and 
half her bottom dear as she plunged 
deep info the trough. On each pitch 
she took a solid wall of water 
aboard, often over the bridge. 

Suddenly we were in trouble. 
The radar showed a ship bearing 
down fast on our starboard how. 

"Steerone-three zero!” I shouted. 
The Dewey lurched into a sharp 
turn. She was in the trough ol the 
sea now, rolling between heaving 
cliffs ol water but driving ahead, to 
wards the centre of the support 
lone. Finally, at the top ot a huge 
swell I saw the oncoming ship, the 
Monterey. She was passing 500- 
\ ai ds to starboard. Now l could turn 
back on station. 

“Steer one-eight-zero.” Nothing 
happened. 1 glarued at the helms 
man, saw him lighting the wheel, a 
look of desperate surprise on his 
‘.ice. 

“She’s not answering, sir.” I was 
on a collision course with the centre 
of the support force and running out 
of ocean! 

“Right full rudder! Port engine 
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ahead full!" Hut the Dairy 
wouldn't budge. Nor would she 
turn more than 20 degrees in the 
opposite direction. We were “in 
irons”—caught in so strong a vice ol 
wind and sea that our 50,000 horse¬ 
power engines weie helpless. 

1 grabbed mvradio lelcphone and, 
using the Dewey's code name, told 
the support force: ” This is Achilles. 
I am out of <ontrol, croamg 
through the for mu t ion from star 
hoard to port . Keep dear!" 

There was act nail \ little the sup 
port loree skippers could do except 
hope that we would miss their ships. 
Should one of them turn to avoid 
us, he risked collision with the ad 
latent column, turning the forma¬ 
tion imo a tragi< melee. 

We wallowed close in a big 
tanker. A tremendous svvtll puked 
us up and threw us towards it. but 
suddenly we were past the tanker 
and binding lor a , argo vessel 1 
could almost have reached out and 
touthed it. Some muttered piavci on 
tile bridge was heard, and we got 
past the vargo ship too. The r id.ir 
scope showed two mote columns of 
vessels to cross. It sec med impossible 
that we could evade the high, sharp 
prow ol at least otu of tin in. We 
were certain to be split m hall ! Hut 
twite more we came within spitting 
distance of huge tankers and 
weren’t touched. Then at last we 
wt:re in the clear. 

I tried to regain control. No use. 
Sledge-hammered by the sea, the 
ship was starting to toll violently. 


She was staying heeled over longer 
than 1 liked, and there was a vague 

1 

ness, a wisln wash\ punch drunk-< 
enness about the wav she was 
coming hack. I'or the- first time it 
occurred to me that we might cap¬ 
size. 

Salt spray was being driven 
through the wheel house with such 
force that it was actually peeling 
paint and clawing its \va\ into 
watca tight instruments, putting 
them out ol commission. Signal 
men, huddled near the wing of the 
bridge scanning the sea lor otliei 
ships, turned hick into the wheel 
house, then hues raw and bleeding* 

We were- rolling so siccplv lo star 
hoard now that when we grabbed 
the overhead stain hums .our "Itcl 
were coming clear nt tin- deck. 1 
watched the unlmome'er. The ditp 
was heeling over to .}o degrees . . . 
coming back . . . heeling to 42 dc 
glees . . . coming hac k . . .but never 
all rlu wav back, and mo'e slovvh 
eac li lime. 

I worried about mv engirt' s. In 
rlie after t ngirn loom. «ath roli to 
'.laiboaid droppi d the level ol luhn 
catmg oil he low tin suitioii point, 
stopping oil I low lo the engnit . It 
The engine was not stopp'd when 
vve stalled each roll it would he 
ruined, and the instant we losi m 
ginc power W'e were finished. It was 
a delicate job that needed superb 
timing and ui ordination. 1 thanked 
(»od for chief iliac himst s mate 1 )or 
win llill; I knew that he could 
handle the problem if anyone could. 
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What I didn’t know was that the inched back, riding erratically like 
storm had ripped open the forward a car on flat tyres, 
efire-room airlock hatch, admitting Another lunge to starboard, 72 
some 500 to 1,000 gallons of sea degrees this time. She stayed over 
water. While the fire-room gang for two interminable minutes, then 
worked frantically,sometimesshoul- came wallowing back. And now 
der-deep in water, Andrew Tolmic, another roll, the worst yet. The in- 
the chief water tender, struggled clinometer needle hit its limit at 75 
over blistering hot steam lines and degrees, and still we kept rolling, 
up a ladder to the flooded airlock, nearly to our beam-ends. This had 
The seas in the lock smashed at him to be the finish—no ship can sail on 
furiouslv. Dazed and bruised, he its side! 1 could see the men round 
climbed to the top, reached the outer me prayi ng. 

hatch and locked it. We were nearly turned over now, 

There was quiet tension on the in the deepest valley of water I had 
bridge. I knew what the men were ever seen. Another inch or two 

thinking. Each roll to starboard was would do it. Eutwe stayed on our 

greater than the last. We staved over beam, rode to the top of the advanc- 
langer each time. How far could ing mountain of water and gradual- 
shc*go, and recover? lv began righting ourselves. 

“Frank, do you recall the ship’s How long could the Dewey last? 
stability curves 3 ’’ I asked mvcxccu- How much could she lake? There 
rive officer. Lieutenant -Commander seemed to be no end to this storm. 
Frank Hampton. The barometer needle was off the 

“She’s supposed to recover from scale. 

70 degrees, tlaplain.” I had never Suddenly the half-inch-rhick guv 
heard of a ship recovering from such wire which rail from the deck to 

a roll; the idea seemed prepos- support the forward funnel parted 

terous. and snapped past my ear like a rifle 

Now came another giant roll to shot. The funnel crumpled slowly 

starboard. The quartermasters and like a huge empty sock across the 

signalmen swung like pendulums starboard, side of the ship, knocking 

from overhead grips. They were awa\ a whaler and its heavy davits, 

nearly parallel to the deck. The in Smoke-billowed out of the gaping 

clinometer needle showed . . . 69 hole in the deck and steam roared 

... 70 degrees! The Dewey had lost, out of a broken line. 

Any second now wc would be bur- The Dewey shivered upright, 
ied with her for ever. She had a new feeling of stability. 

“() Cod, please nial^e her come She still kept heeling to starboard 

hae^l" someone [waved. Slowly, al- but not so far, and she snapped hack 

most imperceptibly, the Dewey quickly. Loss of the towering weight 
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of the funnel and reduction of area 
for the wind to push against, plus 
loss of the whaler and its davits from 
the starboard side, had done the 
trick. 

“Barometer has started to go up, 
sir.” 

We had been in the typhoon 
proper for five hours. I calculated 
that we were close to the eye of the 
storm—about half-way through. 
We had some rough sailing ahead, 
but I knew that we were going to 
make it. 

We came out of it abruptly at 6 
p.m. One moment we were in a 
clawing, impenetrable fog of spray 
and spume; the next, we were in the 
clear. The seas were still enormous 
but the wind fell off to 50 knots. I 
rang down “half ahead” and the 
Dewey answered her rudder. For 
the first time in nine hours, l had 
her under control. The Dewey had 
made it. 

The next morning wc learned ot 
the typhoon's dreadful toll. The 
Task Force had lost 790 officers and 
men --lost overboard, killed at their 
stations or trapped tn their sunken 
ships; 80 more had been badlv in¬ 
jured; three destroyers had capsized 
and been lost, with only a handful 
of survivors; two others had been 
wounded at least as severely as the 
Dewey; one cruiser and four carriers 
had all suffered major damage, and 
146 aircraft were lost or damaged 


beyond repair. A score of other 
vessels had suffered lesser injuries. 

Of the disaster, Admiral Chester, 
Nimitz, Commander-in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, said it was “the great¬ 
est loss we have taken in the Pacific, 
without compensatory return, since 
the first Battle of Savo.” 

An earnest discussion was in pro¬ 
gress on the Dewey’s bridge. “What 
do you think brought us through, 
sir? We didn’t lose a man and no¬ 
body was badly hurt.” 

I thought of the way the engine- 
room and fire-room watches had re¬ 
acted. I remembered the way each 
prayer from the bridge had been an¬ 
swered at just the right time—and 
the wav the stack had collapsed at 
the last moment before what was 
certain to be our hnal roll. 

“A great uew saved us." 1 said. 
“That, and some kind of miracle, 1 
suppose.” 

“There's vour miracle, sir.” A 
sailor was pointing aloft. 

The port yardarm, made of three- 
inch steel pipe, was bent upwards! 
There was no reason tor it. Fven 
when we had heeled over 75 de 
grees. that yardarm could not have 
touched the water. It was as though 
some (ire.it 1 land had reached 
down a ml pulled the Dewey up, just 
as she was about to capsize, 

Wc left the yardarm like that for 
a long time. It gave us all on the 
Dewey a feeling of reassurance as 
we made her ready for battle. 
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Mocerate: Man who makes enemies left and right. -Bill <2 



I Am Grateful lo 

\lv Inlenialional ^KamiJv’ 


1/try (iT/( fti'i povi i/v-\fri(L n i/ii/dirn. 
dr\f>eiati/y in tin d of he/ft. The •mthor 
/,*arc it to than and found hri.srlf icfmiii' 
hr wnd all f\f>e< lotion 


|4\ lmst .1 iiii C.,h»i<i;i I'ueito 
1 

.is lulil to |(ihn ( ’.ii lov .i 

,4 i ».\v scars ago 1 was .it the low po*nt 

\ ot m\ hte. Ms marnage had ended 

m Ji\oi\c; mv lather had dud; l h.id no 

joh and almost no i|ii.ihin itions tor oh 

taming one, The cits where I was living 

was too closets identilied with, thr taih.ro 

or m\ marriage anil the tuiihts ol m\ 

* < 

lutinv. so I moved. hinallv. I tound a 
clerical joh in .t travel agones. 

1 then made a mistake that mam an 
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embittered person nukes: because 
life had hurt me I shut it out. I 
seldom spoke to anyone unneces¬ 
sarily, and if people tried to be 
friendly I rebulTcd tluau. Needless 
to sav, I was soon left strict 1\ alone 

4 m 

and this added to mv self pity. 

Mx only relaxation was reading. I 
read everything-- books, .naga/iucs. 
newspapers, even all the advertise¬ 
ments. One that 1 repeatedly noticed 
told of a plan bv which a sponsor 
could “adopt" some deserving child 
overseas. Ten dollars a month 
would finance shipments ot food, 
clothing and school equipment. In 
impulsive reaction l put ten dollars 
in an envelope and sent it oil. 

I cannot honestly savth.it I intend 
ed to follow up this splurge ot gener 
osit\. 'Ten dollars was a large slice 
of mv monthly income and I still 
had no desire to gel involved again 
with the human race, even a seg 
ment of luim.milv so far remowd 
from me as .i \oungster in Kurope. 

1 ies Lolled, howe ver, without 
I h’iga. tin little girl selected toi me 
h\ the org.mi/atioii. which sail me 
her In slot \ and a snapshot. Ihlga 
was till \cais old; she lived in a 
hovel near I Limburg. When she 
was two \cars old her i.tthcr, .i loi i v 
driver, had deserted her mother, 
who after a nervous breakdown had 
been committed to an institution. 
A neighbour, an aged woman, had 
taken the child in and the two ot 
them were trying to live on a 
government allowance ot onlv 
20 marks (about Rs. 2=5) a month. 


The snapshot showed a pninfulh 
thin, undersized child who looked 
palheticalh old. Her face, pale and, 
pinched, was dominated bv haunted 
dark exes. 

Suidving that pictuie, 1 - was 
ashamed th." rm own trouble's, now 
pettx bv comparison, had blinded 
me to the realities of life. In a hurst 
of contrition I rushed out and spent 
all the moiiex in m\ purse on loot! 
and clothing lor Ihlga and her 
guardian. Then I rushed the par 
ce ls <ill bv air mail. 

Several Weeks later 1 received a 
letter horn Ihlga, in l .c rman, 
which the organi/ahon lianslaled 
loj me. The child sent proluse 
thanks to tin “good American 
ladv." She' adeed loi onlv one other 
thing .1 putine ol me. 

In mv etlort to wipe out mx past 
hie I had deslroxed ill phohigraphs. 
As I hurried out lo haxi one taken 
I passed a niuror and stopped, sud 
clenlx reali/.m i lioxv I look'd. I was 
wearing a dial) business suit, mx 
ii.in xvissevculv viimbed; I had on 
{itaelicallx no make up. This xvouid 
Mixer clo tor Ihlga. 1 had lux hail 
pi opu lx done, tin n xx 1 ni Lome am! 
dolled un. Silting loi liir pliolo 
grajiher, I c vi n snniid. I was i 
woman again. 

! here v\'i re oilie r signs oi re aw.ik 

n 

e mug. Wlifii I lelga sent me ft pu 
ture of herstll. looking much better 
in one ol flic new chesses 1 had sent 
lu r. mx jo\ vv.is too great to ke ep 
to mx sell. I passed the piciure lound 
the olfiic. When I explained about 
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lelga, my colleagues smiled and 
congratulated me. Soon they began 
> include me in their friendly 
hatter. 

After work, instead of retreating 


too, for by now, from Helga’s ec¬ 
static reaction to dolls I had sent her, 
1 realized that children cannot live 
by bread alone. 

From his mother’s long and in¬ 


to my flat, I began 
aking German 
essons so that 1 
ould write to 
-Jclga in her own 
anguage. At the 
chnol I frequently 
net people who 
verc preparing to 
50 abroad, and 

laturallv 1 men- 

✓ 

ioned our travel 
igency. because n! 
lelga 1 also be 
arne somewhat of 
lit expert on tier 
nauv. Soon l was 
■clewed of ms 



teresting letters, as 
well as pictures 
she sent me, I got 
to know the boy. 
He was thin but 
lively, and had 
large, laughing 
brown eyes. He 
asked innumer¬ 
able questions 
about his beloved 
tante and boasted 
to hi.s friends about 
what a “wonder¬ 
ful lath” 1 was. 

Yes, 1 could now 
read and write 
French, after a 


online job and 

trough l "u p f ".v./r.-H .r 1 

ront” m order to meet the public. 

Willi mv new job 1 got a rise in 
alan of’ten tloll.u s a month -and I 
.new exacth what to do with it. 1 
adopted" anollu r c h 1 1 « 1 . 

This time 1 wanted a bov, and the 
irgani/.atton ptcketl for me a six 
ear old French child named Joel 
vho lived in St. Denis. His father 
luI been killed while serving with 
he L’.N. lot ces Ml Korea; his 
nother scrubbed floors ten hours a 
light. 

I dipped deep into cash rc- 
erves it) send Joel and his mother 
ood and clothing. 1 included toys 


fashion. To live 

h I) hh H-> 1 1 > l t 

up to Joel s high 
opinion ol me. I had studied his 
language. Inuaest stimulates in¬ 
terest, and I began studving the 
political and economic situation in 
Europe, as well as the historical 
background. 

M\ increasing knowledge of this 
part of the world did not pass un¬ 
noticed bv m\ employers, and after 
some months I was put in charge of 
the European department of the 
agenc\, with a salary double my 
original one. 

I shared my good fortune by add¬ 
ing to my international “famil)” 
two Italian boys, Marco and 
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Vincenzo, and a Greek girl named 
Efrosyni. 

Marco was six years old, a viva¬ 
cious boy with a 'talent for wood- 
carving; he sent me lovely figurines. 
His father, a basket-maker, was in 
poor health; the mother, a laundry 
worker, sulTered from malaria. Vin¬ 
cenzo was eight years oi l and crip¬ 
pled by polio. With his father, 
mother and sister, lie shared a lour 
room fiat in Naples with eight other 
people; they frequently existed foi 
days on spaghetti or stale bread. 

Little Efrosyni was nine, and the 
sad history of her family could be 

s 

seen in her enormous dark eves. 1 ler 
brother and two sisters had died ot 
malnutrition. Her mother tried to 
till a livelihood on a quarter acre ot 
barren land on one of the Ionian 
islands olf the coast of Greet c. 

Such heartbreaking poverty is 
unthinkable to most of us; I know 
it was to me. This is a point I try 
to make dear when people ask me 
wli\ 1 help “foreign children.’" 
There art. no national borders where 
huugiv children art concerned. 

b'ui then more, 1 am indebted to 
mv children. The\ brought me h.u k 
to ntc and gave me a sense o| re 
sponsibilily, of pride in aihiese 
ment. 1 hey brought me theii Im s 
to share, and gave me their love. 

And that wasn't all. Helga tell 
seriously ill with ’flu. As always 
when anv one of the children was 
ill, I worried, consulted doctors 
and sent off medicines. Helgj must 
have sensed my concern, for she 


scrawled a little note, assuring me 
that she would not die “until God 
permits me to sec you. dear Auntie 
Connie.” 

1 determined then and there to 
visit each child. By getting cm rate 
tickets through the travel agency, l 
managed the trip the next summer. 

I first called on I lelga, and our 
meeting was typical of the others. 
The child was .so excited that she 
ducked uiuler the customs harrier 
at the Hamburg airport and ran to 
me, calling in English, “1 knew you 
right away. Aunt Connie! You're 
just like vonr pictures!” 

Her excitement was too great to 
he expressed within the limitations 
of English. Babbling away in < ler 
in.in. she showed me her sihool re 
poll. It showed a line reiord, a 
triumph she said she had aihk\rd 
for me. She wanted so earnestly to 
make me proud ol her. 

I Ins desire to vn c in me was 
t\pRil of m\ other ihildr'ii. Joel 
pic si ntc d m< with an Amci nan I lag 
lit had !iiad<-. Mao o sin 1 \ held out 
a vsondv.imiig of a iai a symbol 
ol tin good things lu wished me lu 
base. Litllc Eliosym piofirrrd a 
small b.iski l ol almonds that she 
had puked fiom the only fi nit fill 
tree on lu r mother’s barren plot. 
Viiimii/o, who could haidK walk, 
had somehow g.iihi n il ,i bouque t ol 
wild flovvi rs for me, and Ins entire 
neighbourhood turned out to greet 
me. Bannirs hung across the narrow 
street proilaimed in English. ‘1 loo 
rav for Aunt Connie!” 
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Word of me and my inlernational 
family spread and J was written 
about in several local newspapers 
and honoured at civic banquets. At 
one in Italy 1 met a (.harming, hand 
some hotel manager named An¬ 
thony Imjciio. He looked at me 
almost with reveierice as we were 
introduced, but when he kissed my 
hand iheic was a twinkle in his 
eves. Soon we wen laughing to 
get her as though we had known 
each other all our lives. 

Tons placed lust mat im disposal 
so ill it 1 could visit Marco and Yin 
cen/.o; lie piled po seurs (Hi lop o! 
m\ own lor the children; he pulled 
strings so that Marco could he ad 
milled (o an art school and lie 


proudly introduced me to his large, 
warm-hearted family. He and one 
of his sisters accompanied me on my 
trip to (ireecc so that I “wouldn’t 
get lost." 1 had never fell so loved 
and wanted in all niv life. 

After I returned home mv chil 
dren’s letters were full of Tom. He 
was writing to them, sending them 
presents and visiting the ones he 
could. The* all thought he was a 
grand fellow. 1 did, too. When he 
telephoned me one night arid said, 
“(’.omiie, will vou come hack to ‘ 
I(.11 v and marrv me'" I lost no time 
i:i replsing, “Oh \cs, ves 1 " 

'I hi\ and I weie married in 
Sorrento, NaturalK we spent our 
honcvmoon visiting mu children. 


Hjl/Ir of [f it* 

^ i v star commanding olluers sha'peu then pc tails and compose 
iepoii«- on tin miners iimiei dieir command. You might imagine that 
they'd he doll (fading, hut aduallx lhev utteii stippU mienlmnal and 
immunU'iji.il luimom licit are some oampl< - 


I his olin < r has laic tits hut has kept 
ihem wt II hidden. 

v an (\jiuss a M titetiK m two paia 
graph- mv min . 

• 

\ 11met, i (t K i ni i ■ili( ei. Industrious, 
tenacious, (Jietu! and neat. I do not 
widi to lu\e this otlicci uiiiii r me 
command at am lime. 

• 

II is leadc tslnp i-, iiiilstandmg. except 
I or Ins lack ot .llulitx lo git on with 
suhoulinaies. 

Needs iare!ill watching since he 
borders on the brilh ml. 


( * pci i to suggest unis lull ;e\ei loi 
lows same. 

• 

In am change oi jmlirx ot pio 
.(■ilme, i( (.m he relied upon to 
piodine the impioh.ihl' . lnpothctkal 
situation m whuh dv mu police 
cannot woik. 

• 

Is kccrih ,i11.t 1 vi u al and his highly 
dexeloped inentalirx could he si be uti 
h/ed in the research and dexelopmcnt 
te Id. I le lac ks common sense 

• 

Nicer makes the same mistake 
twice. Inn u seems to me that he has 
made them all once. 



Nowhere is too high, too cold or too 
tough for these fearless mountaineers 


Th( k \ Sin ill Idvi'nluiT 


Ky Enin Hill 

O n \ brisk October Saturdav afternoon in 
.in announcer reached for a micro 
phone in the press box ,il :i tool Kill stadium 
at I ianovei in New 1 lampshire. U.S. A., .ind 
bro.ide.isl a message to ihe- .spectators ot the 
IXirtmouth Anthers! match: “All Cabin and 
Trail members report to JR obi n son Hall." 

Dartmouth students recognized tin call as 
another job lor die D.iitmouth ()utmg ( Hub. 
This time it was to March for Im \ear old 
I’amela 1 loilingsworth, lost tor si\ da\s in a 
dense New I lampshire- tort st. <S.j miles awav. 
(She was tumid 20 horns alter the tall, alive 
and unhurt.) 

While the announcer was making that 
request, four other Dartmouth Outing Club 
men—some of the nation's best mountaineers 

f'.nndtnwtl 1 1 ain Ski 
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—were flying to Wyoming to rescue 
a parachutist marooned on top of 
Devil’s Tower, a 1,226-foot-high 
volcanic neck whose sides are almost 
vertical. The Dartmouth climbers 
laboriously drove a ladder of steel 
pitons up Devil’s Tower; the next 
day two of them safely lowered their 
man down the spire. 

For almost 50 years Dartmouth 
Outing Club men have been scour¬ 
ing forests and climbing mountains, 
either for fun or because someone 
needs their help. Their rescue work 
is dramatic and eye-catching but 
their other accomplishments are no 
less important. They have had a 
great impact on American ski ing: 
they constructed America's first 
rope tow, invented the first ski var¬ 
nish and engineered some of the 
famous ski resorts. Many DOC men 
have become polar scientists and ex¬ 
plorers on Arctic anil Antarctic ex 
peditions; a great number of them 
have fought for forest conservation. 

The club was fmindcd in 1909 b\ 


2o year old Fred Harris, a college 
student at Dartmouth. Harris, who 
owned the onlv pair ot skis at the 
college, became disgusted with his 
fellow students' continual grum 
bling about winter. While snow and 
wind whipped across the country 
side, they stayed indoors plaving 
poker and waiting for spring. 

Harris wrote a letter 10 the stu¬ 
dent newspaper suggesting a ski 
and snow shoe club. Prophetically, 
he said: “Dartmouth might well 
become the originator of a branch 


of sport hitherto undeveloped by 
American colleges.’* Sixty students 
responded. They elected Harris 
president of the nation’s first outing 
club, an organization that probably 
has had more influence on outdoor 
living than any other group in the 
country. 

When the club was only a year old 
its members held a party—out of 
doors. There was skating, and skiers 
lurched down a 200-yard slope— 
America’s first collegiate ski meet¬ 
ing. Snowshocrs struggled clumsily* 
over obstacles, and Fred Harris 
thrilled the crowd of T50 by sailing 
52 feet from a crude ski jump. This 
was Dartmouth’s first Winter Car¬ 
nival, an event that now attracts 
5,000 visitors annually, including 
some of the world's best skiers, 
jumpers and skaters. 

In 1913 DOC men erected their 
first cabin in the forest on near-by 
Moose Mountain, and a graduate 
presented a ion-acre farm to the 
club. Si in. e then they have built 12 
oilier lahms and a chain of shelt* rs 
on forest trails that extend 130 miles 
north. 

Today Fred 1 iarris’s ski and 
stiowshoc club has 900 members in 
a college of 2,800 students. Ross Mc- 
Kennev, a tough, soft-spoken, for¬ 
mer forest guide, is the DOC’s 
woodcraft expert. He teaches stu¬ 
dents how' to survive in the woods, 
how to build shelters, how to fight 
forest fires, how to trap, hunt and 
fish. In the club workshop he helps 
members to make their snowshoes 
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and canoe paddles. If any mem- 
ber wants to be admitted to Cabin 
and Trail, a woods-wise specialists’ 
club within the DOC, he must work 
with McKenney for a minimum of 

4 

20 .hours and pass McKenney’s 
woodcraft exam. 

There are other specialist units 
such as the Bait and Bullet for stu¬ 
dent hunters and fishermen, and the 
Lcdyard Canoe Club, for those who 
like to run the W'hite water of 
New England streams and voyage 
through the inland waterways of the 
United States and Canada. 

The affiliated Dartmouth Moun 
tainccring Club, founded bv Jack 
Durrance (the climber who led the 
rescue up Devil’s Tower), trains its 
members to make a rope descent of 
a 73-foot-high stone tower in the 
college grounds and to climb up the 
near-by rock cliffs. After that they 
may graduate to such peaks as K2 
in the 1 limalavas, the world’s 
second-highest mountain, which 
Durrance assaulted in nj-jtj. 

DOC is une of the reasons that 
polar cxplorci Vilhjalmur Slet ins 
son and his 25,000 volume polar 
library are now at Dartmouth. Stef 
an.sson, who has given lectures at 
Dartmouth for mans years, became 
interested in the 1 X)C and moved 
to Hanover in 1951. He has taught 
winter-survival tactics to hundreds 
of DCX; men. One of diem is John 


if 

Tuck, a 1954 Dartmouth graduate 
and the first American to spend two 
consecutive winters in the Antarctic. 

The great fame of DOC. men is 
built on their ski ing. Since 1924, 
when the first Winter Olympics 
were held, every U.S. team has in 
eluded at least tint* DOC man; five 
were in the 1952 team; six were 
chosen in 195*1. When the U.S. 
Army’s Tenth Mountain Division 
was formed during the Second 
World War hundreds of former 
DOC men joined it. A former Dart¬ 
mouth ski captain helped in plan¬ 
ning the lifts at Sun Valiev. Both 
the Winter Park ami Arapahoe 
Basin ski areas in Colorado are 
managed by former DOC members. 
And Dick Durrance, brother of 
mountaineer jack 1 Jurrancc and an 
Olympian who in his time was 
called the greatest skier ever pro 
timed bv the United States, now 
uptT.ites at Aspen, making etluea 
tional films, mam of them about 
ski mg. 

Fifteen thousand D.utinouth men 
base 1 low been members of the ski 
and snowshoe club wlm h Fred 
Harris started 50 wars ago. Their 
achievements ami fluir influence 
justify a tomment bv a former Dart 
mouth president, Ernest Martin 
Hopkins: “The Outing Club has 
turned Dartmouth’s greatest liabili¬ 
ty -winter into iis greatest asset.” 


THEY STUDY ADVENTURE 


7he e.RUEia.Fsr lies arc often told in silence--a man rnav have sat for 
hours and r.or opened his teeth, and yet have been a disloyal friend or a 
vile Calumniator. fMwri I^uuia Srcvrnaon 
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F OR V \l\\ wlio IkIS long Ixi'Il OllC 
*.»t tin- most mlUuntul -and 
conlioversial religious leaders ol 
our time, Norm.m Yiiuenl I Yale is 
ouiwardlv unimpiessne in appeal 
a nee and manner. Hut when from 
his pulpit in New York's Marhle 
Collegiate Church he begins to 
preach, his voice, his hearing, his 
whole personality seem to undergo 
dramatic alteration. He has abour 
him then an aura of authority and a 
projection of power that he does not 
ordinarily possess. To friends who 


The inspiring stvrr of .Xorman 
f i riant l*eal(\ whose hooks are 
bestsellers and whose powerful 
message has brought strength 
to people throughout the world 

have observed this phenomenon, the 
conclusion is inescapable. He stands 
in the pulpit not as though standing 
alone. He speaks as one confident 
that he is being guided and used. 

“Sunday after Sunday,” writes 
Carl Cleaver, an elder of the Marble 


jt* *'otitlemtJ from the book “Xorman Vinctnt Feale Minister to Millions," © H5H, 

*i' bi published shortly hy The World's Wort, Ktngswood, Surrey, England 
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Collegiate Church, “people come 
from everywhere and from every 
calling: the fundamentalist and the 
liberal, the devout and the non¬ 
believer, the seeker after religion 
and the mocker, the curious and the 
indifferent. Why have they come? 

- «f 

What do they learn ? 

“A song is sung, the iiible read, 
then Dr. Peale rises to speak briefly 
before he begins his pastoral prayer. 
He talks about prayer, about when 
and whv and how to pray. Then he 
prays. 

“After another hvmn the sermon 
begins, and soon 2,000 people art- 
held in rapt attention hearing a talk 
about everyday life and the part 
Jesus Christ has in it. The sermon 
will have humour to bring cheerful¬ 
ness and laughter. It will have 
homely illustrations to show how 
people can learn to live the way 
Jesus taught. 

“The sermon ends and as the 
congregation leaves the thurcli. 
fragments of conversation reveal the 
reasons whv people till the Marble 
Church to overflowing. A voiing 
girl whispers to a voting man, ‘Let's 
write and tell Mother vve have 
found a church.’ A middle aged 
man sa\s. to no one in particular, ‘I 
should have heard him -50 vears 
ago.' And another man: ‘There’s a 
preacher who's as big as Texas r ’’ 

The faith which Norman Vincent 
Peale preaches and the authority 
with which he preaches it are rooted 
in his old-fashioned religious up¬ 
bringing. His father. Clifford Peale, 


entered the Methodist ministry in 
Ohio where, as Methodist law then 
dictated, he served a succession of 1 
churches. Eventually he was made 
a district superintendent with some 
100 churches in his jurisdiction. 

There wen many times when, to 
young Norman, the ministry seemed 
a mightv and marvellous calling. 
When he heard his father preach 
and felt the words t.ike hold of the 
minds of the < ongregation, this 
power to move people’s emotions, 
alter their thoughts, change their 
lives and lead them to Christ seemed 
to him a thrilling thing. 

One of 1 Vale’s earliest recollec 
lions was of a service at which his 
father issued the familiar invitation 
to ‘‘come forward and surrender 
yourself to Jesus Christ.’’ Down the 
aisle came a huge white haired man 
who was one of the town’s flintiest 
characters profane, hard-drinking, 
irascible, tough. 1 le knell at the altar 
while the congregation, hushed and 
awe stricken, tried to “pr.iv lum 
through," as the saving went. 

I le knelt there, not ten feet lioin 
the wide eved Jnld 111 the Peale 
family pew. Ins face [i.msfigiired. 
And it w.is no mere momenlarv 
impulse: afterwards the man wa< 
dillereni. lie slopped druikmg and 
swearing; his anger left hnn. 

Like preachers' children from 
time irnmeinori.il, the IVales had to 
endure the usual special huiniliu 
lions Norman grew to resent the 
never end mg necessity for strict econ¬ 
omy jnd the continuing pressure 
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on the minister and his family 
to conform. These were among the 
reasons why he hesitated between 
the ministry a ml a newspaper career. 

His father was too wise to put any 
pressure on him. “Do what you 
think is right,” he told Norman. 
“It’s vour life, and vou’re the one 

j » 

who has to live it.” In the end, after 
a year of newspaper work, the 
young man yielded to an insistent 
tug at the roots of his being. He 
made his decision for the ministry* 

For his summer holiday after his 

/ 

first year at Boston University's 
School of Theology, Norman went 
home full of enthusiasm. He was 
also full of a certain amount of self 
importance. When the minister (if a 
country church fell ill and Clifford 
Peale suggested that Norman might 
take his place on the billowing 
Sunday, the latter set to work to pro 
duce a sermon llial would do credit 
to the cultural spirit of his univer 
sitv. He read it to his father on 
Saturday afternoon. “What do you 
think of that?” lie asked. 

“My advice,” said Clifford Peale 
thoughtfully', "would he to take it 
away and burn it. You have made 
your subject sound terribly involved. 
You seem to have forgotten that the 
way to the human heart is through 
simplicity.” 

Norman stared down at the floor 
He said at last, in a small voice, 
“Whatshall I do?” 

“Simply tell them,” his father re¬ 
plied, "simply tell them how Christ 
nas helped you, and how He will 


help them if they will give Him a 
chance. That’s the greatest message 
in the world and the only one you’ll 
ever need. Just tell the people that; 
keep telling them that and they’ll 
come from miles around to get into 
your church.” 

Years later Peale told a New York 
congregation what happened the 
next morning at the little red brick 

church in the country. 

* 

"I can remember it all as if it were 
vesterdav,” he said. “The church 
stood at the intersection of two 
roads that ran between endless fields 
of corn and wheat. Behind the 
church, visible through the pulpit 
window, was a cool and inviting 
grove where the shade of the great 
trees was broken by long shafts of 
.sunlight. The church was quiet and 
restful; someone had put a hunch of 
summer flowers on the communion 
table. Soon an organist arrived and 
began to play softly a medley of 
hymns while the people gathered. I 
felr a rush of gratitude at the 
thought that 1 was privileged to 
share my faith with these people. 

“When the time came for the 
sermon. 1 heeded my father s advice 
and gave a simple sermon, a per¬ 
sonal testimony of what Christ had 
done for me. While I was preaching, 
l suddenly became aware of the 
si illness that sometimes comes over 
a congregation when something 
very near to the heart of life creates 
a unity of understanding between 
the preacher and die people. It was a 
depth of feeling that seemed to 
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tremble in the still summer air. 
There was something in it that 
made me think qf a phrase that I 
had heard somewhere: ‘An impinge¬ 
ment like the hush of eternity.’ 

“I noticed then the strange look 
on people’s faces that in die years 
that followed 1 was to see so often. 
It is a kind of wonder, a look of 
gratitude and goodness that appears 
when Jesus Christ is talked about 
and related to the simplicities of 
human lives.” 

In May 1924, armed with degrees 
in social ethics and sacred theology, 
Peale found himself at the Flatlands 
Church, a small weather beaten 
structure in a remote corner of New 
York. Religious life in the com¬ 
munity was at a low ebb, and at the 
time of Pealc’s arrival the congrega¬ 
tion was down to about 40 members. 
Hut people were moving into the 
area rapidly, and the church authori¬ 
ties believed that a young minister of 
imagination and energy could find 
here a real opportunity. 

"I was always lucky," Peale said 
years later. "Lucky enough f«» be 
given churches that were down. 
There was nowhere to go hut up.” 

At the end of six months, crowds 
were ;.o large that the little Hat- 
lands Church building had to he 
abandoned. Peale set up temporary 
quarters in a large tent. After three 
years the congregation numbered 
close on 900, and the church had 
moved to a new building. 

At the end of his third year in 
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Brooklyn, Peale was invited to be¬ 
come pastor of University Methodist 
Church in Syracuse, in New York 
State. A handsome structure with 
magnificent stained-glass windows, 
it included among the congregation 
some of the most prominent pro¬ 
fessors of the University of Svra- 

j 0 

cuse. 

It was an im|w>rlant pastorate for 
so young a man and Peale took his 
new responsibilities hard. He hegan 
to tailor his sermons to what he con¬ 
ceived to lx* the tasles of his audi¬ 
ence, choosing scholarly and abstract 
themes, peppering them with 
literary allusions. The congregation 
was amazed and somewhat ap¬ 
palled. Finally one member took 
him aside. 

In the well meaning crituisni, 
Peale found proof that his ministry 
was.olT to a bad start and thatjie was 
faced with failure. He became tense 
and irritable. I le lost weight and be 
slept badly. 

The crisis came, strangely 
enough, on a Main. He bad been 
home to Ohio. Now, still oppressed 
by a sense of failure, he was on his 
wav hack to Syracuse. He after¬ 
wards related the exjx-rience to a 
congregation, 

“On this train I was working on 
a sermon for the following Sunday. 
The title I had chosen was ‘The 
Secret of Power.’ Suddenly the irony 
of the topic struck me. 1 certainly 
was not the possessor of p>wer, or 
the secret of it. 

“In desperation of spirit I bowed 
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my head in prayer. I had prayed 
since childhood, but in that prayer 
of agony on the train the wonder 
happened. In a moment of illumina¬ 
tion, like a Hash of lightning on a 
dark night that reveals a hitherto- 
unknown landscape, l saw into the 
secret of spiritual power. 

“Even more remarkable, 1 had an 
overwhelming and awe-inspiring 
sense of lifting and support, as if 
from a great incoming tide that 
raises a stranded vessel from the 
shallows. A deep peace settled upon 
mv heart; a sense of rest came to me; 
and over-topping all was a rcaliza 
lion of the presence of (iod as the 
source of strength. There on that 
train, when least expected, came an 
experience which changed mv life, 
a rediscovery of (iod. 

“All the scepticism in the world 
could not shake the reality o! that 
experience. The senet was this: mv 
prayer was one ol absolute and mm 
plete surrender. Weary and dis 
outraged by living on nn meagre 
lesources, 1 had thrown myself upon 
(iod, saving, ‘Anything You want 
to do with me is all right. I put mv 
life m Your hands. Do with u what 
You will.' 

"Since then the high tide ol that 
experience has ebbed and I lowed, 
but the shallows have seldom re 
appeared. Bv a daily surrender to 
(iod 1 have discovered that Divine 
Power is available for mv lite. I 
would not exchange this knowledge 
for anything in the world." 

Peale returned to Syracuse with 


new vitality and enthusiasm. Feel¬ 
ing that he had been too sedate and 
cautious, he set out to attract and 
hold a lively group of younger peo¬ 
ple. The spiritual life, he insisted, 
was the joyous life. If they would 
give him a chance he would prove it 
to them. 

They were sceptical at first but 
they kept coining back to learn that 
.Christianity worked, that it was not 
a pious enigma but a spec ilic set of 
principles which, if mastered a ml 
applied, would give the individual 
enormous power over his problems 
and shortcomings and weaknesses. 

While at Syracuse, Peale also 
started a religious radio programm'*. 
('.died The Angelas Hoar, it was an 
immediate success, and brought him 
a greatly expanded audience. Soon 
he was being sought In othci 
churches, and in M)}2, with Kotii, 
whom he had married two years be 
fore, he moved to ihc 1 aim ms Marlin 
Collegiate ('lunch in N\vv York. 

"1 low are you going in handk a 
sophisticated Pillh Avenue tnngir 
gatioii : " an old inend and tiass 
male asked him. "Yoo n ) is» a 
tountn boy, arid alvv.iv 1 wdl be. ' 

"I know." said Pc.de. "Bui per 
haps tinv"re li'rd ol sophist'...iion 
on Pilth Avenue. Bn haps d’ reason 
win so mam of the-e churches art 
halt empty is ilia! nohodv is niling 
the (iospel story in language that 
people can undersfaml." 

The Marble Collegiate Church, 
descendant ot one founded in 1628 
bv the Dutch, was attended bv the 
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colonial governor, Peter Stuyvcsant. 
But despite the church’s long tradi 
tion, its congregation had dwindled 
under a succession of temporary 
pastors in the years before Pcale 
arrived. The Depression hail 
reached rock bottom, and a spirit of 
discouragement and defeat which 
matched the sombre m«xjd of the 
city seemed to hang over the empty 
pews. 

For his first sermon Peale dclibcr- 
atelv chose his father’s favourite 
text: l am come that they might 
have lije, and that they might have 
it more abundantly. The people lis¬ 
tened dubiously, as if convinced 
that the message was too good to 
be true. 

In New York, as always. Peale 
tirow himself mercilessly. But the 
gains were far from being the spec¬ 
tacular ones he had recorded in 
Hr:*.'klvn and Syracuse. A spiritual 
«.,s well as financial depression 
Mimed tu hang over the land. 

At the end of his second year at 
he Marble (Ihurch, Peale was close 
11 rdi .'tsti-.jji. He knew the message 
hi 1 Hiij to oiler w..'> "■■■ t o-i 

t 

But it wasn't getting ac ross. 1 .w o in 
p( rv nal ministering he encountered 
unsusoei ted pitliculiies. Main peo 
pie w! came to him needed little 
more tnan a sympathetic listener 
and few words of common sense. 

But there were too many uses 
that he did not uilly understand — 
pe ople whose personality problems 
were deeply ingrained and for 
whom he could do nothing. 


On Ruth’s advice Peale consulted 
his doctor, Dr. Clarence Lieb, about 
the possibility of getting a psychia¬ 
trist to help with these puzzling 
cases. “A splendid idea,” Lieb said. 
It was arranged that Peale should 
meet Dr. Smiley Blanton, a leading 
New York psychiatrist. 

Blanton listened to Peale’s pro¬ 
posal, then leaned hack in his chair. 

“Do vou," he asked, “believe 
in the power of prayer? I’ve been 
praying tor years that some minister 
would see that psychiatry and re¬ 
ligion not only might, hut should 
work together. And now here 
you are.” 

Neither man foresaw, even dimly, 
the world - renowned American 
Foundation of Religion and Psy 
chiatry that was to grow out ol their 
meeting. At first they consulted in¬ 
formally, Blanton giving Peale the 
benefit of his diagnostic experience 
in difficult cases. The way the psy 
chialrist could often penetrate the 
i.ircfulK creited defences of the 
patient, brush aside the camouflage 
and reach the heart **1 the problem 
IliljlMSsed Pul' cfri ply ( )nu* tile 
l‘s\> hialnsi had iiomlr-d out the 

1 _ 1 

h.euc 1 nisc ol the trouble it became 
possible oike more to apply the great 
remedies of religion: prayci. faith 
and love. 

“The two therapies go together, 
don’t you see?” Peale reported en¬ 
thusiastically to Ruth. “They corn 
plcmcnt each other.” 

In his mood of confidence and 
deepened faith, Peale’s sermons had 
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more vitality, more insight, more and there it stayed, month after 
assurance, more authority. People month. 

began to urge their friends to come Much of the criticism of Peale’s 
with them to the Marble Church, books could be discounted, but some 

The empty pews began to fill up. attacks, coming from voices of 

authority within the Church itself, 
Like all popular figures, Peale had struck home deeply. At a dinner 

his share of detractors, but the storm given in New York under important 

of controversy which followed the Church auspices, the dean of an in- 

puhlication of his two best-selling fiuential divinity school spoke with 

books, A Guide to Confident Uving searing contempt of what he called 

and The Power of Positive Thinly “the peace-of-mind cults.” He left 

ing, was astonishing.* no doubt that he would include 

Basically the message of the two Peale in the offending group, 
books was the same, although in the The rising controversy left Peale 
second the emphasis was shifted shaken. But, willing to concede that 

slightly from religion to psychology, he had made mistakes of emphasis, 

In his work at the clinic, Peale had he never struck back at his critics, 

become increasingly impressed with And he continued to stick to his 

the suggestibility of the human guns. “Maybe l have made it sound 

nlind. In case after case, he had seen too easy,” he said. “But that certain- 

people cured of emotional disorder ly wasn’t my intention. Christianity 

when the thoughlsand altitudes that isn’t easy; it’s so tough that nobody 

were poisoning them were replaced lives up to it fully. My methods may 

by healthier thoughts and attitudes, seem over-popular to some of the in- 

Thc most effective mind-conditioner tcllectuals, but l sometimes feel that 

known to man was religion. There- they arc unable to communicate 

fore why not make use of religion to with ordinary church-going people 

change attitudes and ultimate cir- because they reject such methods.” 
cumstances? Peale was never without staunch 

It was this fundamental insight defenders inside the Church as well 
that Peale, with all the crispness and as out. But the controversy refused 
authority that he had in the pulpit, to die down. 

and with illustrations drawn from Returning from Europe in the 
his own experience, sought to drive autumn of 1955, Peale learned that 

home. his faLher. now 85, was dangerously 

Soon after The Power of Positive ill. At once Peale booked a 

Thinking was published in 1952, it sleeper to the little Pennsylvania 

shot to the top of the best-seller list, town where his father was living. 

,«.... ...... ... ... Just before he left someone 

•Both books srp published hv The Worlds ' . . . 

Work, Kinflnvood. Surrey, Engi.md. handed him a magazine containing 
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an important article which, Peale 
was told, he must read. Settled on 
the train, Peale qpened the maga¬ 
zine. The article was a debate on 
what the editors described as “the 
stormiest controversy in American 

j 

religion today.” The editors had 
tried to present both sides. Hut the 
most influential voices a Method¬ 
ist bishop, the dean of a great divin¬ 
ity school, the president of the 
United Lutheran Church — were 
raised in the section of the article 
called The Case Against Easy Re¬ 
ligion. And the main target of the 
big guns was Norman Vinctnt 
Peale. 

The criticism of these churchmen 
went through him like a- spear. 
Slowly, painfully, as he forced him 
self to read through the list of 
charges again, a decision crystal 
lizedi He had been in the ministry a 

j 

long time - y years. But what was 
the use of staying in any profession 
if the price was conformity—in 
this case, the deliberate abandon 
mem of techniques and methods 
that he knew to be effective? He 
would have to leave the (Church. It 
would be hard, but it was the right 
thing to do. He would leave, but 
he could still speak. s«ill write, 
outside the Church. He would not 
be silent; he would shift his base, 
that was all. 

He took out pad and jiencil. Slow¬ 
ly, deliberately, he wrote out his 

4 * * 

resignation as pastor of the Marble 
Collegiate Church. He stated his 
conviction that his beliefs and 


preaching were in harmony with the 
Gospels, but he could no longer ig¬ 
nore the fact that some of the best * 
minds in the clcrev felt sincerely 
that he was bringing reproach, if 
not discredit, upon his own calling. 
Then he pur his pencil down, feel¬ 
ing a little sick. 

Pcale's mother had died some 
years before, hut his father had re¬ 
married. Mary Peale was waiting at 
the door when Norman arrived. His 
father, she said, had suffered several 
strokes, hut was eager to see him. 

She showed Peale into the bed¬ 
room, and tor an hour he sat with 
his father, saying nothing about the 
resignation and doing his best to 
make it appear that all was well. 

Five days later Mary telephoned 
with the news that lus father was 
dead. 

Later, when he and Kuril stood 
beside his father's ojien collin ill flic- 
little library oil the living room, 
Peale thought that in one way he 
was grateful: his decision to resign 
from the Church would have broken 
the old man’s heart. 

“Norman," said a voice liehind 
him, “voin laihci left a me ssage for 
von." 

It was his stepmother, Mary. 

“Alter you left hist week,” she 
saiel, “he ■ ailed me over and asked 
me to lean close, so that I could hear 
him. 1 Ic said, ‘Some of these* critics 
arc gening under Norman’s skin. 
He’s hurt and discouraged. 'Fell 
Norman I said to pay iheni no need. 
Tell Norman I’ve read every word 
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he’s written, and I’ve heard him 
preach for years, and his message is 
right. It’s in harmony with the 

basic truths of Christianity and the 

* 

teachings of Jesus. Tell him I know 
his message is designed for every¬ 
day people, not for scholars, and 
that I consider him one of the most 
effective teachers of Christianity in 
the world today.’ ” 

When he and Ruth were alone 
again, Peak took from his pocket 
the draft of his letter of resignation. 
He said slowly, “Dad knew 1 need¬ 
ed courage. 1 Jc’s given it to me, just 
by believing in me.” 

He handed the paper to Ruth. 


“Here,” he said. “Tear it up.” 

Two years later, in 1957, his con¬ 
gregation and friends from every¬ 
where joined in celebrating Peak’s 
25th anniversary as minister of Mar¬ 
ble Collegiate Church. Telegrams 
and letters poured in: from the 
President of the United States and 
the Vice-President, from both living 
former Presidents, from governors, 
senators, professors, ministers, lead¬ 
ers of industry, television and film 
stars. From everywhere people sent, 
words of love and admiration and 
this grateful tribute: 

“You have given leadership and 
inspiration to all mankind.” 



Test of Genius 

Ask .1 friend to read this sentence slowlv : 

FINISHED III.I.S Al<F rilh KESl'LT Ol- YEARS Ol SClfcNTlHt SUDY COMBINED 
WITH Tin I.XPLKIKNT.h Ol- YEARS. 

Then tell him to count aloud the F’s in that sentence. Let him count 
them only once. I low' many ' 

A person of a rerage intelligence finds thiec Fs. Ij you spotted four, 
you're abort - average. If von gof fire, you can turn up your nose at almost 
anybody. If you caught all ox. you’re probably a genius, and the question 
is whether you should spend your time taking irvts hl^e this. 1 . c 

* * * 

Red Wine 

Domino .1 hioadc.ist on the e\i!s ot alcoholism, .1 Moscow Radio an 
noiincer declared: “hi capitalist countries men drink from despair in 
older to forget how (hey are exploited, their had working conditions and 
the spectre of unemployment. But the alcoholism of the Soviet citizen has 
other causes: it comes essentially from the overflowing joy of living 
and from his tendency to celebrate with spirit the great achievements of 
socialism." -L'lntransigear.t. Pari* 



By Wilfred Funk 
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ick the word or phrase you believe to be nearest in meaning to the key word. 

Answers are on the next page. 


(1) authenticity- -\: signature. B: an¬ 
nouncement. genuineness. I"): cre¬ 
ative work. 

(2) cuisine (kwe zee n') — A: cookery. B: 
household. C: dining-table equipment. 
D: fashion design. 

(3; composite (kom / poz itj -A: solidity. 
B: compromise. (.■ strength. 1): some¬ 
thing made up of several parts. 

(4) intonation—A: solemnity. B: inflexion. 
C : modulation in music. I)- emotion. 

(5) serenity \ : seriousness. If: calmness. 
(. shyness. 1). gamy. 

(to impact mi' pal.t- \: tuneful mi- 
piession. If- solid mass. < agritrncnt. 
I). 'onuse. 

(■} interception A 1 encouragement. B: 
trickctv. inicrrupnon I): medial ion. 

(Si interjection -A: exulanution. It- ar¬ 
gument. C. annoyance. I): anger. 

(9) predecessor —A: one who follows 
another. B: overseer. < ■ preconceived 
liking. I): one who precedes another. 

(10) device —A: division. B: plan or 
scheme. C: imperfection. D: turning 
aside. 


(11) disposition pleasantness. B: 

ousting or eviction. ( : inclination. 1): 
sworn statement. 

(12) revelry A: merrymaking. B: awak¬ 
ening. C 1 making known. I): wickedness. 

(1-1) gullibility- A- mockery. B: clumsi¬ 
ness. (.: greed. 1): quality ot being easily 
tooled. 

(14) felicity - \. case. B: happiness. C: 
good nature. 1J: faithfulness. 

(15) straits- \: need. JJ. rigidity. harsh 
laws. 1) - sh.np |m unis. 

conciseness A exit cine accuracy. 

If. fussiness. ( : mijurtinriit e. I), lucvity. 

f 17 ; ovation \. tl-md. B- rnthusi.isiic 
rcieprion. ( ■ mniusMU. I): banquet. 

i IS. adaptation A a< r of taking for 
'ini’s own. B. imitation. ( . a<t of luting 
into an environment. 1): surrender. 

(lb, detractor--- A: instrument for olotting 
angles and lints. 11. defamir. (.. machine 
used for hauling, i): thief. 

(20; reappraisal \: act ot compliment¬ 
ing. B" notification. rt estimation of 
values. 1): taking away. 
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Answers to — 
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IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER' 


i 
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(1) authenticity — C: Genuineness; valid¬ 
ity; as, rhc document’s authenticity. Greek 
authentic , “one who does anything with 
his own hand.” 

(2) cqiaine—A: A word borrowed from 
the French meaning “kitchen, cookery”; 
style of cooking; as, a restaurant famous 
for its cuisine. 

(3) composite--D: That which is made up 
of several parts; as, “The programme is a 
composite of other people's ideas.” Latin 
com-, “with,” and pontre, “to place." 

(4) intonation— -B: Inflexion; modulation 
of the voice in speaking; as, to make 
one’s meaning dear by intonation. Latin 
in, “in,” and tonus, “tone.” 

(5) serenity—B: Calmness; tranquillity; 
placid composure; as, a look of serenity. 
I-atin serennm, “fair weather.” 

(6) impact--A: Forceful impression or 
contact; as, the impact of the Prime 
Minister’s message. Latin participle im¬ 
pact us, “driven against.” 

(7) intercept ion-C. An intcriuption in 
progress; a stopping or seizure of some 
thing on the way, before arrival at its 
destination; as, the tnt-nrp/ion of enemy 
iHjmbcrs, Latin inter, “between," and 
capere, "to seize." 

(8) interjection--A: An cxdamation; a 
word that expresses sudden emotion; as, 
alai ! Latin inter, and/iarrrr, “to thtow.” 

{9) predecessor—13: One who precedes 
another in time; as, a predecessor in office. 
Latin prae, “before,” and decessor , “one 
who withdraws.” 
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(10) device—B: A plan or scheme; trick; 
as, a shrewd device to get control. 

(11) disposition—C: Inclination; tend¬ 
ency or wish; as, a disposition to send 
troops. Latin disponere , “to dispose.” 

(12) revelry—A: Noisy merrymaking; 

boisterous festivity; as, a night of revelry. 
Old French reveler, “to revolt, rebel, 
make merry.” 

(13) gullibility—D: The quality of being 
easily fooled or tricked; as, to take 
advantage of a person's gullibility. Middle 
English £«//, “gosling.” 

(14) felicity—B: Great happiness; bliss; 
state of contentment; as, to enjoy spiritual 
felicity, lAtin feliiitas, “happiness.” 

(15) straits—A: Need, difficulty; distress; 
as, in desperate straits. Latin strictus, 
“tight.” 

(18) conciseness---13: Brevity and pithi¬ 
ness; as, “The report was a model of con¬ 
ciseness." Latin concisus, “cut off, short.” 

(17) ovation -II: An enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion; as, to greet a person with an 
ovation. I At in apart, “to exult.” 

(18) adaptation- The act of fitting 
into an environment, process of adjusting 
to new conditions; as, adaptation to 
military lile. Latin ad, “to,” and ap/are , 
“to hi.” 

(19) detractor -B: Detainer; slanderer; as, 
to answer a detractor. 1 Atin detracter, “one 
who makes less (of).” 

(20) reappraisal—C: A re-estimation of 
values; reconsideration of worth; as, a 
reappraisal of the economic situation. 

I ’ocabulary Ratings 


20 correct.excellent 

19 17 correct.good 

16-14 correct.fair 






Depriving yourself. 
of the sleep you need may 
explain why you’re not feeling 
up to scratch. And it can have far 
more serious consequences 


Are You 
a 

Sleep Cheat? 


By Theodore Irwin 



Almost every 
doctor is familiar 
with the patient 
who trudges into 
his surgerv an<l 
sags limplv into a 
chair. “I feel I’m 
getting old,” the. 


patient complains, “but I’m nnl\ 34. 
This morning when I spilt a 
cup of coffee I lost m\ temper and 
banged my fist on the table. 1 shout 
at everybody for no reason at all. 
What’s wrong with me?” He holds 
out his hands and they tremble. 


An examination reveals no physi¬ 
cal defects. But the doctor learns 
that the patient has been working 
16 to 18 hours a day for the last two 
years building up a booming radio¬ 
repair business—and a debt at the 
sleep bank. If the sleep debt keeps 
increasing, he may he in real Trouble. 

By depriving themselves of need¬ 
ed sleep, many people are piling up 
a regrettable record of irritability 
and inefficiency; they are risking 
losing their jobs, their marriages, 
even their lives. These “Sleep 
C’heats” are not to be confused with 
insomniacs: jieople who want to 
sleep, hut can’t. Sleep ('heats ran 
sleep, but won’t. Their late-to bed 
habits are otien built round such 
things as late night record sessions, 
bridge parties, whodunits or (.1 
fairly new phenomenon) “moon¬ 
lighting" working at two johs. All 
Sleep Cheats sullei some impair- 
mcni of health The extern depends 
largely on the si/e and duration ol 
1 he sleep debt it. 

Chronii slee p shortage first in.mi 
tests itself in pool liming and to 
oidination. The muscles’ ability to 
answer messages from the central 
nervous system is affected. Those 
whose* (Hcup.ilioiis call for swilt 
and skilled movement steelwork¬ 
ers, surgeons and jewellers, tor in¬ 
stance - suffer first m this stage. 

As the sleep debt deepens, hearing 
may he impaired, and the sense of 
touch. Temperature and pressure re¬ 
duced. Vision becomes strained, and 


Condemed from Tuday'i Health 
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objects change size and shape. Sleep 
Cheats can lose their distance per¬ 
ception. They may think a car is 400 
yards down the road when it’s only 
400 feet away. A mistake like that 
can be fatal. 

What sleeplessness can do was 
vividly demonstrated in a recent ex¬ 
periment when a 20 year-old volun¬ 
teer kept himself awake for 72 
consecutive hours. Towards the end 
of the second day he became light¬ 
headed and detached. 

“My senses began to play tricks 
with me,” he reported. “On the 
third day, walls seemed to be lean¬ 
ing towards me, then away. The 
nurse's voice seemed to come from 
a great distance. The floor tiles 
grew alternately lighter and darker. 
As I walked outside, trees seemed 
to move along with me. For no 
reason at all, I broke into loud 
laughter.” 

It usually lakes acute deprivation 
to cause this kind of reaction. Yet, in 
a milder form, the elTects are similar 
when we lose even a part of the sleep 
wc need. 

Why do people rob themselves of 
sleep? For some it mav be a matte*- 
of money, as with the “moon¬ 
lighter" who takes on two jobs to 

meet a family financial crisis. Or 

* 

there may be neurotic reasons. Dr. 
William Gillespie of the Bethlem 
Royal and Maudsley Hospital, Beck¬ 
enham, Rent, says: “Sleep disturb¬ 
ance is one of the most characteristic 

• Srr “New l.ight »n the YVorlJ of Dreams," 
The HrmU-r's Digrsl, October 195S 


features of states of depression, in 
which it is rarely absent.” 

“Lack of sleep is a symptom, like 
a headache, of something wrong,” 
says a psychiatrist. “If sleep starva¬ 
tion has been going on long, look 
for the underlying cause. The man- 
about-town, in his frenzied search 
for excitement, may be actually 
escaping from painful aspects of 
reality which he cannot face. The 
housewife who continually stays up 
late is rejecting sleep perhaps be¬ 
cause of anxieties and tensions.” 

How much sleep is enough ? That 
depends on the individual. A phy¬ 
siologist who specializes in sleep 
research,* says that people who 
don’t need much sleep possibly pos¬ 
sess a “larger capacity for curiosity.” 
They find much to interest them and 
thus have reason to stay awake. “In 
my opinion,” the physiologist says, 
“very bright people need little sleep, 
“ though this is not universally so." 

One wav to tell how much sleep 
you need is to try, for a while, get 
ting to bed in time to wake up with¬ 
out an alarm clock. If \ou can do it. 
anil it you don’t doze off during the 
day. you’ve gone to bed at the right 
time. Work out your sleep needs 
over several weeks in order to arrive 
at an average. Rut remember that 
your need will vary with )our activi¬ 
ties; the more tired you arc, the 
more sleep you’ll need. 

No one can go on for ever build¬ 
ing up his sleep debt. Eventually he 
has to settle his account—or collapse 
from sheer exhaustion. 




Why did the Soviet rulers explode in such ferocity against Boris Pastermik 
and his Nohel Prize-winning “Doctor ,~hivago"? Here is a revealing atiswn: 
the strangely dramatic story o f the author and hi .> hook suppicsscd 
in Russia , a best-selln in the Free World 


Boris Pasternak 
and the 
Book Without 
a Country 


By Eugene / yon c 


f r #' s Ocioitrat 2•$. njsH, lioris Paster 
V'. 11:1k, 1 lie great K1 issi.in poet and 

lit 1 vc 1 1st, was awarded flic Nobel 
Prize tor litcr.it lire. At oner hr < aided ac¬ 
ceptance : hr w.is “immensek thankful, 
proud, astonished and abashed.” Prom all 
over the non Soviet world congratulations 
poured in. briefly, Pasternak knew what 
he called “the lonely joy” of the honour. 

Then came rhe deluge -a deluge of 
abuse in his own counrry, vaster and more 
ferocious than any poet in history has suf¬ 
fered. A few days after his spontaneous 
acceptance, Pasternak renounced the 

4'* 
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prize. His reason: “the meaning this 
award has been given in the com¬ 
munity to which I belong.” Inevit¬ 
ably the world recalled that in 1935 
the Nazis, too, had tried to force a 
writer, Carl von Ossietzky, to reject 
a Nobel award, in that case the 
Peace Prize. 

Despite Pasternak’s renunciation, 
the campaign against him grew 
in fury. All the resources of a 
colossal dictatorship were used to 
besmirch and humiliate him. Long 
acknowledged even by Communists 
as Russia's foremost poet, he was 
'now called a traitor, a Judas, a pig 
who “dirtied where he ate.” Before 
an audience of 15,000, with Nikita 
Khrushchev on the dais leading the 
applause, the head of the Commu¬ 
nist Youth organization demanded 
that the poet be banished. Resolu¬ 
tions and editorials called upon the 
people to “close ranks round the 
Communist Party”—a slogan nor¬ 
mally raised only in time of major 
crisis. 

Why does the Kremlin regard the 
recognition of Boris Pasternak by 
the Nobel committee as a crisis? 

The answer lies in Pasternak’s 
now celebrated Doctor Zhivago * a 
panoramic novel in which a crucial 
period of Russian history—1903 to 
1945—is seen through the eyes of 
living people. For a year the book, 
denied publication in its homeland, 
had been a best-seller in translations 
abroad. It was hailed as a work of 
genius, but news of this literary 

* Published by Co'lint, London. 


success was carefully concealed from 
the Soviet people. A few top writers 
and editors had read the novel in 
manuscript. It was discussed in 
whispers in Moscow literary circles. 
But the country as a whole was un¬ 
aware that its outstanding poet had 
scored a world triumph in prose. 

The Nobel award smashed that 
conspiracy of silence with the force 
of a thunderbolt. The Kremlin 
could not pretend that the award 
hadn’t happened. It had to accept it 
cither as an honoui, which would 
have made its suppression of the 
book an awkward scandal, or as an 
insult. As wc have seen, it preferred 
the insult. 

Who is this writer who has be¬ 
come such a thorn in the side of 
the Kremlin? Boris Pasternak, at 
fnf, is a tallish, rugged man who 
looks more like a farmer than a poet. 
He was born into a Russian-Jewish 
f imily of modest means but excep¬ 
tional culture. (His father, Leonid 
Pasternak, was a gifted painter; his 
mother, Rosa Kaufmann, was a 
pianist.) Young Boris’s first ambi¬ 
tion was to become a composer. He 
worked at it arduously, then turned 
to poetry and published his first 
slender book of verse in 1914. By 
1917, the year of the revolution, he 
was already recognized as a brilliant 
poet. 

Pasternak did not rebel against 
the Communist system. Neither 
did he accept it with enthusiasm. 
Almost from the beginning the So¬ 
viet cultural bosses detected a lack of 
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zeal and scolded him for his con¬ 
cern with “old-fashioned” values— 
beauty, truth, conscience, the soul. 

Nevertheless, until the mid-1930’s 
Pasternak was able to publish an 
array of books. His poetry reflected 
the struggle of the self to survive in 
the collective anthill, the determina¬ 
tion to judge men and events by 
moral standards. In an cssav he 
wrote: “It is in our power to do but 
one thing—and that is not to distort 
the living voice of life.” Finally, un¬ 
willing or unable to write what the 
regime demanded, he fell silent. 
Turning to translations for a liveli¬ 
hood, he rendered Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller, Shelley, Verlaine 
and other great poets into Russian. 

After the death of Stalin in 
1933, the climate for creative people 
in Russia turned somewhat milder. 
Editors again began to publish Pas¬ 
ternak. Eagerly he concentrated on 
completing the hook on which lie 
had been at work for a number o! 
years. He told Gerd Ruge, a Ger 
man journalist \i*ating Moscow, 
that he felt if his < 1>it\ “to be.u wit¬ 
ness” to his times “the witness of 
an artist, not a politician.” To an¬ 
other interviewer he said: "1 always 

j 

dreamt of a novel in which, as in an 
explosion, I would erupt with all the 
wonderful things I saw and under¬ 
stood in the world.” That novel was 
Doctor Zhivago. It did indeed create 
an explosion—one that is rocking 
the Kremlin to its foundations. 

Doctor Zhuago is the odyssey of 
. a Russian doctor who is also a poet, 


philosopher and truth seeker. The 
book opens with his adolescence in 
1903 and closes with his death in 4 
Stalin’s Moscow in 1929. An epi¬ 
logue carries the narrative beyond 
the end of the last war. The book 
thus brings to life 40 turbulent years 
that compass two revolutions, a civil 
war, two world wars. Dozens of 
fascinating lives arc woven into the 
narrative, Bur the action serves first 
of all as a vehicle for the author’s 
view of human destiny and his pro¬ 
found spiritual insight. 

Dr. Zhivago and his intimates at 
first greet the overthrow of the Tsar 
and the advenL of Bolshevism with 
joy, but most of them quickly recoil 
from the blood-letting and hatreds. 
Amid the horrors of civil war and 
the brutalities of the Soviet police 
system thev try to hold on to the 
simple, eternal virtues. “Your lead¬ 
ers speak many words," Zhivago 
says to a Bolshevik zealot, "but von 
forget the most important: that you 
cannot love by forte.” 

For the first time in Soviet litera¬ 
ture, Pasternak strips the revolu¬ 
tion of romantics. Famine, plagues, 
massacres, Red and White atrocities 
alike, the corruption of idealists into 
power lusting officials, the slave 
camps, are all presented with grim 
realism. Yet, despite the hero’s suf¬ 
ferings and the nation’s tragedy, it is 
an affirmative and even optimistic 
novel. For it attests the wonder and 
mystery of life, the indestructibility 
of man's search for freedom, good¬ 
ness, love. It is not accidental that 
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the name Zhivago derives from the 
Russian word zhivoy, “alive.” 

Pasternak’s philosophy strikes at 
the core o£ the Soviet system. He ex¬ 
alts man above the state, life above 
dogma, conscience above conform¬ 
ity. Under a regime of lies and terror 
he attests “the irresistible power of 
unarmed truth.” To the official 
materialism he counterposes Chris¬ 
tianity. As the noted critic Edmund 
Wilson sums it up: 

“Doctor Zhivago will, 1 believe, 
come to stand as one of the great 
events in man’s literary and moral 
history. Nobody could have written 
it in a totalitarian state and turned it 
loose on the world who did not have 
the courage of genius. 11 is book is a 
great act of faith in art and in the 
human spirit.” 

Pasternak did not set out to write 
an expose or jx>lemic. He was sim 
ply depicting four decades of real it \ 
with compassion and candour. His 
quarrel is not political; his interest 
is in the areas of ethics, aesthetics, 
philosophy, liut whatever his in¬ 
tention, the result adds up to a deva¬ 
stating indictment of Communism. 

1 lerc are a few samples of the 
philosophy which permeates I doctor 
Zhivago: 

“History as we know it now be¬ 
gan with Christ, and Christ’s Gos¬ 
pel is its foundation. 

“Now what is history? It is the 
centuries of systematic explora¬ 
tions of the riddle of death, with a 
view to overcoming death. That’s 


why people discover mathemati¬ 
cal infinity and electromagnetic 
waves; that’s why they write sym¬ 
phonies. Now, you can’t make 
such discoveries without spiritual 
equipment. And the basic ele¬ 
ments of this equipment are in the 
Gospels. What are they? To begin 
with, love of one’s neighbour, 
which is the supreme form of vital 
energy. Once it fills the heart of 
man it has to overflow and spend 
itself.” 

Such ideas become for Dr. Zhi¬ 
vago the final tests, the only tests, of 
events, including the revolution. “I 
used to be very revolutionary,” he 

J m 

explains at one point, “but now I 
think that nothing can be gained by 
brute force. People must be drawn 
to good through go<»dncss.'' A deep 
respect for the individual and a 
distrust of the arrogant state runs 
through the book. 

With the Marxist slogans and 
promises, he savs, iamc “blood and 
tears, mass insaniu. the savjgerv 
of daily, hourh, legalized, rewarded 
slaughter . . .“ 

“It was then that untruth came 
down on our land of Russia. The 
mam misfortune, the root of all the 
evil to come was the loss of con¬ 
fidence in the value of one’s own 
opinion. People imagined that it 
was out of date to follow their own 
moral sense, that they must all sing 
in chorus, and live by other peo¬ 
ple’s notions, notions that were 
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being crammed down everybody’s 
throat. 

“The idea of sQeial betterment, as 
it is understood since the October 
revolution, doesn’t fill me with en¬ 
thusiasm. It is so far from being 
put into practice, and the mere talk 
about it has cost such a sea of blood, 
that I‘m not sure that the end justi¬ 
fies the means. And last—and this 
is the main thing—when 1 hear 
people speak of reshaping life it 
makes me lose my self-control and 
I fall into despair . . . 

“Reshaping life! People who can 
say that have never understood a 
thing about life -they have never 
fell its breath, its heartbeat—how¬ 
ever much they have seen or done. 
Thev look on it as a lump of raw 
material that needs lobe processed 
hv them, to be ennobled by their 
touch. Hut life is never a material, 
a substance to be moulded. If vou 

d 

want to know, life is the principle 
of self-renewal; it is constantly re 
newing and remaking arid dung 
ing and transfiguring itself; it is 
infinitely beyond vour or mv oh 

« - » j 

tuse theories about it . . . 

“Revolutionaries who take the 
law into their own hands are hor¬ 
rifying, not because they are crimi¬ 
nals, but because thev are like ma¬ 
chines that have got out of control, 
like runaway trains.” 

This is the nature of the book that 
has shaken the men in the Kremlin. 

Pasternak was naive enough to 
i expect that the novel would be 


published, and when it was finished 
he submitted it to the literary journal 
Novy Mir. In rejecting the novel, 
the Communist editors sent Paster¬ 
nak a 7,5(x>-word explanation. “The 
thing that disturbed us about your 
novel,” thev wrote, “is something 
that neither the editors nor the au¬ 
thor can alter by cuts or revisions. 
We mean the spirit of the novel, its 
general tenor, the author’s view of 
life.” 

Though intended as a rebuke, 
this, in reality, is eulogy. Clearly the 
Soviet watchdogs are less distressed 
by the book’s specific attacks on their 
world than by its moral and reli¬ 
gious essence- -its emphasis on the 
individual, his happiness, his soul. 
Even it all the “anti-Communist" 
passages were deleted, its humanist 
spirit would remain. It would still 
show the immense gull between 
men like Zhivago Pasternak and 
Russia's taskmasters. The Krcm 
hn simply dared not expose its 
subjects to ibis lovt pervaded hook, 
and s«» Doctor Zhivago became, in 
the apt phiast of a former Moscow 
correspondent. Marguerite Higgins, 
“a book without a country.” 

Pasternak did not smuggle the 
book out of Russia. Sergio 
d'Augelo, who was a scout for a 
pro-Communist publisher in Milan, 
(iiangiacomo Fcltrinelli, happened 
to he in Moscow and heard about 
the novel. He approached the 
author, who gladly gave him the 
manuscript and a contract for its 
publication abroad. Pasternak was 
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not knowingly circumventing the 
law. 

The Kremlin went to extraordi¬ 
nary lengths to head off its publica¬ 
tion beyond the Soviet frontiers. It 
failed only because publisher Fel- 
trinelli proved to be a man of in¬ 
tegrity. 

At Moscow’s behest, top leaders 
of the Italian Communist Party or¬ 
dered him to drop the novel. The 
Soviet embassy protested. But to all 
of them Feltrinelli gave the same 
answer: “All that matters to me is 
that Doctor Zhivago is a master- 

I 99 

piece! 

Feltrinelli, the scion of a wealthy 
family, had been publishing left- 
wing hooks as his contribution to 
the Communist cause. His faith in 
that cause, already shaken bv the 
Hungarian tragedy in 1956, was 
now destroyed by this concerted 
campaign to suppress a great novel. 
Soon after issuing the Italian trans¬ 
lation of Zhivago, he broke with 
the Communist Partv and assigned 
translation rights to publishers out¬ 
side Italy. Everywhere, the book’s 
literary merits and its political 
significance were acclaimed. 

In Italy, Alberto Moravia called 
it “a powerful book with few paral 
Ids in modern literature.” In 
Britain, Sir Isaiah Berlin pro¬ 
nounced it a work of genius. A re¬ 
view in The Times spoke of “the 
scope, the grandeur, the compassion 
and the beauty of Boris Pasternak’s 
novel”—all this before the Nobel 
committee announced its award. 


When Moscow unleashed its 
abuse on the author, Free-World 
writers’ organizations from Austra¬ 
lia to Iceland denounced the Krem¬ 
lin. In Italy, Norway and elsewhere 
demands were voiced for calling off 
“cultural exchange programmes” 
with the U.S.S.R., on the ground 
that the Soviets had a perverted idea 
of culture. 

Former recipients of the Nobel 
Prize for literature, including Ber¬ 
trand Russell, Francois Mauriac, . 
Albert Camus, Pearl Buck and T. S. 
Eliot, defended the 1958 award.Said 
Camus: “It is the best choice that 
could have been made.” Mauriac, 
culling Zhivago “perhaps the most 
important novel of our epoch,” de¬ 
nied that political malice influenced 
the judges, since “the work alone 
abundantly merits the reward.” 

Over Radio Liberation, American 
messages in Pasternak’s defence 
were beamed to Russia by Maxwell 
Anderson, Upton Sinclair, Archi¬ 
bald MacLcish, Howard Fast, 
Tavlor Caldwell and others. In a 
Radio Free Europe broadcast, John 
Steinbeck told the people behind the 
Iron Curtain that Soviet critics of 
Pasternak were “the pallbearers of 
Soviet literature" and that Paster¬ 
nak's judges “will be punished as 
were the judges of Socrates—their 
names forgotten and their stupidi¬ 
ties remembered.” 

From London, such writers as 
E. M. Forster, Rebecca West, 
Somerset Maugham, J. B. Priesdey 
and Graham Greene appealed to 
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Moscow j %ot to dishonour Russia’s raw force—that the tides of free- 


great literary .tradition by victimiz¬ 
ing a writer revered throughout the 
civilized world.” 

The book without a country had 
become an honourable citizen of the 
world. 

It seems unreasonable, as one 
radio commentator put it, that “the 
lords of the Red army and Red fleet, 
the sputnik-hurlers, the H-bomb 
brandishers” should be “quaking 
with fear, anger and hysteria in the 
presence of a writer of books.” Yet 
the Kremlin’s behaviour in the Pas¬ 
ternak case represents a genuine 
fear: that the discontent of the 
thinking minority may one day gal¬ 
vanize the millions of discontented 
into action. 

The Soviet leaders remember that 
intellectuals made the Russian 
Revolution 42 years ago, and they 
never forget that today’s intellectuals 
may make another. 

In forcing Pasternak to renounce 
the Nobel Prize, the Soviet regime 
knowingly risked moral censure 
from world opinion, almost as seri 
ous as the censure it suffered two 
years earlier in crushing the Hun 
garian people’s revolt. The two 
events, in fact, arc closely connected. 
The Hungarian uprising was in a 
large part led by writers and stu¬ 
dents. This revived Moscow’s 
chronic fears of the ferments among 
intellectuals in its own country. 

In the Pasternak case, as in the 
Hungarian challenge, the dictators 
felt that they had no alternative to 


dom, if not ruthlesslv dammed, 
might have spread beyond control.* 
They have reason for their fear: Pro¬ 
fessor James Billington of Harvard, 
who speaks Russian, recently spent 
some time in the U.S.S.R. He has 
reported that the defamation of Pa¬ 
sternak “is only the latest and most 
dramatic illustration of the continu¬ 
ing tension between the Soviet re¬ 
gime and its intellectuals . . . There 
seemed little doubt that Pasternak 
is closer to the thinking people of 
Russia than is Khrushchev or any 
other political leader.” Political col¬ 
umnist Joseph Alsop estimates that 
“Pasternak is the shining secret hero 
of nine-tenths of the younger men 
whom Alexei Surkov (the head of 
the Soviet Union of Writers) is 
charged with keeping in older.” % 

In his review of A hi tut go for the 
New York Times, the Russia n- 
American scholar Marc Slonim de¬ 
clared: "A whole world of passion, 

\earnings, ideals and creativity ex¬ 
ists next door to or underneath the 
Communist mechanism. It lives, it 
stirs, it grows. Pasternak’s novel is 
the voice of the other Russia'* Mar¬ 
guerite Higgins wrote: “What 
novelist Pasternak has proved in his 
book is precisely what the Hungar¬ 
ian people proved in their revolu¬ 
tion : that to this day the Russians, 
like the Hungarians, are unwilling 
victims of the Communist system.” 

There is more than a chance that 
the outlawed novel will ilo its des¬ 
tined work of spiritual mobilization. 
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Key passages are being broadcast to 
the Soviet Union. It is known that 
more than 500 copies of Doctor 
Zhivago in its original Russian arc 
in circulation inside Russia. (They 
were published in Holland and 
given free to Soviet tourists by the 
Vatican Information Service at the 
Brussels Fair). This means that 
thousands will cventuallv read it, 
that transcriptions will be made by 
hand and typewriter, that vast num¬ 
bers will know its general import. 

Understandably, Pasternak has 
spoken his own thoughts sparingly. 
But on occasion his remarks about 
Communism arc direct and devas¬ 
tating. In an interview with a Swed¬ 
ish journalist shortly before he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize, he is 
quoted as saying: “The demands of 
the hierarchy are very slight. There 
is only one thing they really want. 
You should hate wh.it you like and 


love what you abhor.” In a letter to 
an editor in Uruguay, Pasternak 
said: “I have the feeling that an 
epoch with absolutely new tasks, 
both of the heart and human dig¬ 
nity—a silent epoch which will 
never be proclaimed or promulgated 
in a loud voice—has come to birth 
and grows da) by day without our 
being aware of it.” 

Victory in the Second World 
War, the novel says on its last page, 
“had not brought the relief and free¬ 
dom that were expected,” but “the 
portents of freedom” remained and 
“they alone” define the present 
Soviet period. Many of the poems 
included in the book are religious in 
tone and, significantly, their main 
theme is the Resurrection. Whether 
or not Pasternak bad that in mind, 
the reader cannot evade the haunt 
ing symbolism: the coming resur¬ 
rection of “the other Russia.” 


Behind the Scenes 

A stkanohi I’.nglish actor went into a sordid eating-house in New York 
for a cheap meal, and was horrified to recognize the waiter a* a colleague 
who had acted with him in London. 

“Cireat Scott!’’ he gasped. "You, a waiter in this place?” 

“Yes, but 1 don't eat here," replied the other with dignity. -r.H. 


Sir Arthur Conan Hoylk once related a bantering conversation he had 
had with a thiee-pound a-week actor who was in the cast of one of his plays. 
The ynung chap had laughingly suggested that the two agree to divide 
their incomes with each other for the rest of their lives, but naturally Sir 
Arthur had refused such a ridiculous otfer. The three-pound-a week 
you- ;gster was Charlie Chaplin. —The Christian Science Monitor 




By Robert Hill 


For seven centuries no respectable baron s household 
was complete without a private fool to amuse the 
family— then the fool began to get loo clever 


j iRAMif and degrad good spirits, who was at the same 
i in# as it all seems time so simple as to make the 

\ now, it was thought baron's own modest intellectual 

1 neither strange nor attainments seem impressive bv 

; degrading in feudal comparison. 'The person best lifted 

class that the average tamih jester to meet these requirements was the 

should be a half-wit. But the caj) village idiot, who was aaoidingly 

with the ass’s ears, marking that transplanted to the castle. There he 

great fratermt\ of the motlev whu h was allowed to wander where he 

was so much a part of social lile in chose in the banqueting hall, the 

the Middle Ages, covered some oi kitchen, even the ladies’ private 

the sharpest as well as some of the rooms. His jokes were coarse and 

feeblest brains. rough,but though he was sometimes 

The baron of those days, engag whipped, generally no restraint was 
ing a family fool, did not seek a put on his babblings. t 

master of repartee—what he wanted The half-wit often ate with the 
was a fellow with plenty of animal family. The baron perhaps smiled 

Condensed from Blackwood's Magazine. Kd.nhurgh 57 
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tolerantly when the fool picked up a 
bone with both hands and tore the 
meat ravenously, for this displayed 
in a clearer light the perfect breed¬ 
ing of the baron and his lady, who 
took up the bone with one hand and 
ate with proper delicacy. The baron 
usually became much attached to the 
fool, who seems to have made 
enemies of the rest of the household, 
stealing titbits from the kitchen, 
falling into a violent fury without 
reason and breaking furniture and 
crockery, fighting with the pages, 
and giving himself airs as the spoilt 
darling of their master. 

At the king’s court, however, a 

far more dignified and intelligent 

type of jester can he distinguished 

even in very earlv times. Indeed, it 
/ 

was widely appreciated thdt the men 
in motley performed a useful func¬ 
tion in telling the truth to princes 
who never heard it from anyone 
else. The princes themselves often 
recognized that these privileged 
truth tellers served a useful purpose. 

(Ir.idiullv the halt wits were 
ousted by the lesser nobles and re¬ 
placed with intelligent fellows who 
had brains enough to act the fool 
more amusingly than could a 
natural idiot with his cra/.v antics. 
The jester was still a necessity to the 
household, a small isolated com¬ 
munity where subjects of comersa 
tion soon ran dry. He alone could 

4 

give life and gaiety to the chilly, 
smoky gloom of the big hall. 

The master of the household liked 
plenty of colour about him, and he 


dressed his fool in a brilliant, parti¬ 
coloured uniform in which yellow, 
the fool's colour, predominated. To 
this costume, with its coxcomb, 
bauble and wooden dagger, the fool 
made, from time to time, additions 
of his own. 

For instance, the ladies of the gay 
court of Edward Ill had adopted a 
fashion of wearing a fox’s brush 
hanging down behind, until one of 
the court fools appeared with a 
similar appendage and the others 
followed his lead. The ladies soon 
abandoned the vogue. 

Around the jester there developed 
what might almost be called a philo¬ 
sophy of foolishness. To know one¬ 
self a fool was the beginning of wis¬ 
dom and happiness, and the jester 
in his motley was there to remind 
all men that they, too, were fools in 
the sight of heaven. The religious 
and the philosophically-minded 
made the fool the embodiment of 
a great virtue, an ever-present lesson 
in intellectual humility. 

j 

Hut as the jester's intelligence in¬ 
creased, he began to take a strong 
partisan interest in the great events 
he saw occurring around him. 
Again and again we find a jester 
taking sides, and when tht fool 
ceased to be an impartial commen¬ 
tator, half his value to the ruler who 
employed him was gone. And with 
the appearance of Puritanism, hos¬ 
tility to the jesters began to gather 
strength. The printed book, too, and 
the theatre, became strong counter- 
attractions ;and the great households 
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were no longer isolated and thrown 
upon their own resources as in more 
turbulent times. — 

However, the jesters outlasted the 
Middle Ages and still played their 
roles in all the courts and most of 
the households far into the 17th 
century. Even as late as 1774 l)r. 
Edward Moore, visiting the Elec¬ 
toral Court at Mannheim, was 
astonished when a privileged fool 
ran in as the company sat down to 
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dinner and kept them rocking with 
laughter at his jokes, which he 
directed at everybody, including the 
princesses. 

In England, though, the race in 
motlev had died out nearly half a 

a v 

century earlier. With the death in 
1728 of Dicky Pearce, the half-wit 
private fool to the Earl of Suffolk, 
the long line of English jesters who 
had been part of social life for at 
least seven centuries came to an end. 


The testers of merrie England 




Nature lesson . 

The somethin'.' for-nothing idea grows out of failure to see the purpose 
behind the struggle for existence. The fullest possible employment of one’s 
faculties is what makes for strength of body, of character, ol spirit, of 
intellect. Non-use of faculties leads to atrophy. The story of the wild duck 
that joint'd the domestic ducks, was fed, hut later couldn't fly above the 
barn; of the gulls that fattened up at a shrimp-pot ting factory hut starved 
when it was closet!; of the cattle that became accustomed to stall leeding 
and died rather than f 01 age any more; of the hand led stjuirrels that laid 
up no nuts for the winter but bit tlie hands that had fed them when they 
no longer held food -these and other stoiics of nature attest to principles 
of biology which are as applicable to [icoplc who won’t use icason as they 
are to animals which haven’t the faculty of reason. 


Efficiency E.rf>erl 

My husband was giving me one of his periodic lectures on "Kfliciency.” 
He was emphatically declaring that the home -including lour children 
under five and a dog---could and should be run like an oilier. 

“You must do things as they come up. That’s the secret. Never pul off 
anything or it starts to pile up. Do things at once. That’s the way I run the 
office. The vrinute something crosses my desk. 1 immediately”- -he paused, 
then added sheepishly—“give it to someone else to do.” Ccntribmrd by j. t. 




Points to Ponder 


does it mean only such people as we 
like. There is a lot to be gained from 
people we don’t like—what a friend 
once called “abrasive contacts." If I 
may paraphrase an old couplet, “a little 
friction now and then is useful to the 
best of men.” To learn to understand 
people you don’t much care for is like 
a voyage to a foreign land: it has its 
inconveniences but it broadens the 
mind. And in all this, never pretend 
that you are being noble, or making a 
sacrifice: you are having a fairly good 
time! 


Harry Emerson Fosdick: 

The reading of biography gives a 
man a wide perspective on his own 
life’s problems. A man who has read 
many biographies has lived vicariously 
through many lives. Biography makes 
a man feel at home with anything that 
can happen to him. Successes are less 
likely to turn his head, failures less 
likely to oppress his heart. He has seen 
life work out its issues too often to 
overestimate prosperity or to overem¬ 
phasize calamity. When health is trou 
blesome he feels himself in a notable 
succession of handicapped men who 
have made good; when temptation 
comes he is likely to recall the lesson of 
all biography that no sin is without its 
Nemesis; anti when old age comes he 
can lilt with understanding heart the 
ancient prayer: “Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let mv last end 
be like his.” 

A. Powell Davies: 

Most of what we learn, we learn 
from living; and, for the larger part, 
that means from other people. Nor 
60 


Epicurus: 

Nothing is enough for the man to 
whom enough is too little. 

Charles Malik of Lebanon, President 
of the U.N. General Assembly: 

You ol the West have in your tradi¬ 
tions certain invaluable beliefs about 
man and society and history and hu 
man destiny and the nature of God— 
beliefs that vou should fed free to ex- 

4 

port and to teach others. But many of 
vou have taken life too much for 

j 

granted. Therefore, the great deposit 
of belief and conviction and interpre 1 
tat ion of life which has come down u 
you, you simply don't honour enough. 
You are a bit diffident. 

The Communist world will force 
you to articulate yourselves. Asia and 
Africa arc going to ask, “What do you 
believe?” My deepest fear—if you 
want it put bluntly to you -is that 
you don't know the infinite values that 
you have at the basis of your own 
civilization and you don’t believe in 
them enough to put them strongly to 
the rest of the world. 


POINTS TO PONDER 
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Peter Fleming in My Aunt's 
Rhinoceros and Other Reflections: 

Of all human experiences physical 
pain is, as long as it lasts, the most 
absorbing; and it is the only human 
experience which, when it comes to an 
end, automatically confers a real if not 
perhaps a very high kind of happiness. 
It is also the only experience this side 
of death which is by its nature solitary. 
But the oddest thing about it is that 
despite its intensity, despite its un 
equalled power over mind and body, 
when it is over you cannot really re- 

J s 

member it at all. Love and hate and 
fear, hunger and thirst, triumph and 
defeat—these we can in some degree 
re-livc. But pain, more vivid and com¬ 
pelling at the time than any of them, 
leaves none of its reality behind; we 
remember the scenery—the room or 
the tent, a face or a smell or a noise - 
but we have forgotten the play and 
our exacting part in it. 

- -Hart-Davis, London 

Jessamyn West in To See the 

Dream: 

Being loved is something that hap¬ 
pens tf» someone else. Loving is what 
happens to you. Without it and the 
desire that always goes with it to make 
gifts of love, life is maimed, mufi 
la tod, deprived, depraved. With it, 
am thing can he borne. To live with 
out being loved is sorrow!ul. Without 
loving there is no real life. 

Hodder & Stoughton, London 

Maurice Goudeket in Close to 
Colette: 

Every man has a tendency to lure a 
woman away from a past in which he 
has not shared, and to offer her new 
skies like a present to welcome her. 
How many men are never satisfied 


until they have imposed upon their 
companion all their own ways of see¬ 
ing and feeling! They think that by 
this means they will make sure of 
their domination over her. But they 
forget that they will be the first to 
tire of finding before them only a pale 
reflection of themselves, of hearing 
nothing hut an echo of their own 

voices. - Seeker Si Warburg, 1 guidon 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

Perpetual self inspection leads to 
spiritual hypochondria. If a man insists 
on counting his pulse 20 times a day, 
on looking at his tongue every hour or 
two, on taking his temperature morn¬ 
ing and evening, he wilt soon find 
himself in a doubtful state of bodily 
health. It is just so with those who are 
perpetually counting their spiritual 
pulse, taking the temperature of their 
feelings, weighing their human and 
necessarily imperfect characters against 
the infinite perfections placed in the 
other scale of the balance. 

Helen Keller: 

I who am blind rai. give one hint to 
those who see: Use your eves as il to 
morrow you would be stricken blind. 
And the same method can hr applied 
to the other senses. Hear the music of 
voices, the song of a bird, the mighty 
strains of an orchestra as if you would 
be stricken deaf tomorrow. Touch each 
object you want to touch as if to 
morrow your tactile sense would fail. 
Smell the perfume of flowers, taste 
with relish each morsel, as if tomorrow 
you could never taste and smell again. 
Glory in all the facets of pleasure and 
beauty which the world reveals to you; 
make the most of every sense. 




TllKhK MUSICIANS (11)21). This painting demonstrates 
Vu assn's outstanding tubist technique 


THE ASTONISHING WORLD 
OF PABLO PICASSO 


tty Malcolm Vaughan 


,1 woman is a woman according 
/l to history, hut to Pablo Picasso, 
1 .1, the most tanions artist alive, a 
woman is something else again : a 
combination of lines, forms and 
colours. Picasso changes the com 
binntion to suit hismtxnls and his re¬ 
sult is seldom Eve-like. The woman 
may have elephant ears, crossed 
eyes, two noses, breasts where her 
neck anil navel ought to be. 


Whether you regard his pictures 
as prophetic, puzzling or a travesty 
of all that is sane, this versatile 
and prolific artist has dominated 
his world for half a century 


In the name of art, Picasso, now 
77, has been transforming natural 
appearances for half a century. Peo¬ 
ple who don’t like unconventional 


bJ i“hr«o Mu rians by Pablo Pi fas so, from the collection of The Museum of Modern Art, 

\eti KuiIt, Mis. Simon (Juggenhetm Fund 
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art say he is hoodwinking the public, 
and die public itself often scoffs at 
his works. When his chief master- 
► piece, “Guernica,” was first shown, 
many thought it looked like a jigsaw 
puzzle. But a multitude of artists 
now following in his footsteps be¬ 
lieve that Picasso is liberating art 
from age-old academic tradition. 
Picasso himself believes he is demon¬ 
strating that art and natural 
appearance are two different things. 
And internationally respected art 
critics such as Maurice Raynal de¬ 
clare that Picasso's highly individual 
expressions are good art, that people 
who take the trouble to learn his lan¬ 
guage will find it rewarding. 

Picasso can paint conventionally 
—can depict a ravishingly Eve-like 
Eve—when he wants to. But in his 
- teens, after painting numerous re¬ 
alistic pictures, he began to feel that 
he was merely imitating nature. 
Within a few vcars he evolved what 

j 


few artists achieve: a unique style of 
his own. The pictures he painted in ; 
this period—heartfelt portrayals of 
human misery—were semi-natural¬ 
istic. And this proved to be but the 
first of a lifelong procession of origi¬ 
nal styles, including the now-famous 
cubism, which he evolved while still 
in his 20’s. He also became a re¬ 
markable sculptor, etcher, potter 
and graphic craftsman. His lasting 
fame seems assured if for no other 
reason than that he is one of the 
most varied artists who ever lived. 

Born in Spain, the son of an im¬ 
pecunious art teacher, the child from 
the age of seven was always draw¬ 
ing. The boy’s marvellous technique 
soon attracted attention. At if) he 
won honourable mention at the Ma¬ 
drid Fine Arts Exhibition; at 17, the 
gold medal in a show at Malaga. So 
great was his father’s faith in the 
bov's genius that he handed over bis 
savings to enable bis son, then iq, to 


(JL’l'-RNICA (11)37). Symbolizing u< dail^ncn and brutality, "(mernii.t" n 
./ monumental crpretuon of the aunt's af'lun truer of t<u> 
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go to Paris, the world’s 
art centre. 

Picasso lived in want 
for the next ten years. At 
one time he shared a sin¬ 
gle bed with a writer, 
working at night while 
the writer slept and sleep¬ 
ing all day while the 
writer worked. To keep 
from freezing one night, 
he had to burn all the 
drawings he’d made that 
year—drawings which to¬ 
day would sell for thou 
sands of pounds. 

Short and thickset, with 
glossy black hair and jet- 
black eyes “the bold eyes 
of a bull” young Picasso 
looked more like a labour¬ 
er than an artist. 1 lis blue 
overalls and pullover com¬ 
pleted the impression. 
Dining his first live years 
in Paris he turned out 200 



WOMAN IN WIIITI 0923) 

Paring t'lmsto’* v tear Jaffa period, the poem figure 
of the stilted inmiiW ant one of fits hiioaule themes 


oils - as many as some artists pro 
duce m a lifetime. Though some 
were exhibited, thev rarcl\ sold, 
even at prices under / 1 o. 

Podav Puasso still lines a prodi 
gious amount of work. Painting 
swilllv and spontaneously, without 
premedit.ition, he has been known 
to finish three pictures in *(> hours. 
His Spanish secretary, a close friend 
lor fio years, describes Picasso as a 
“molten mind comparable to a vol¬ 
cano in constant eruption.” 

Years ago Picasso said he’d like to 
lx* rich and live like a poor man. 


The wish has come true. A million¬ 
aire tod.u, he eats simple hod. 
lives in “destitute grandeur.” His. 
Paris and smith of France homes 
are topsv lurv\ jumbles, piled with 
putuies. potlerv, books, press cut 
lings, interesting stones he has 
picked up, shells, gnarled nxits. 

Picasso’s unconventional pictures 
of a transfigured world have influ¬ 
enced thousands of other arfists. 
Whether thev will appeal to future 
generations, only time will tell. 
Meanwhile Picasso has dominated 
modern art for half a century. 



47 Ways to Make Your 

Marriage More Exciting 

By Jhtin and June Robbins 

I’m perfectly hap- Even il : you’ve been married a 
py,” a housewife re- long time, compliment her on her 
cently wrote to tell us, cooking. 

“but my husband and Ask your wife’s advice on busi- 
I agree that the fun ness problems and sometimes take 
of being together is it. 

fading a bit. Frankly, Bring home records of songs you 
we miss it. Can ‘brain-storming’ do both remember fondly, 
anything to bring it back?” Never say, “I had that for lunch 

To find out, we arranged a brain- today.” 
storming session—that lively, mod- Light her cigarette -even if you 
ern-dav technique in which partici have to walk across the room to 
pants spout ideas without stopping do it. 

to think whether they're good or Learn some new jokes for the 

bail. For the greater the number of sake of your wife, who has heard 

ideas, the greater chance there is tin old ones so often. 

that some gcxxl ones will turn up. Leave parties when she wants you 

Our panel was made up of ij care- to -within an hour or so. 

fuMv chosen men and women. All Kiss her in public. She may look 

but one were married and, by their embarrassed and sound annoyed, 

own admission, happily so. Out of but she’ll love it. 

their brain storming came these Never ask her, “What have you 

suggestions for making marriage being doing all da\, dear?” 

happier and more exciting: Send presents to your wife foi no 

What a Husband Can Do: reason at all. 

Kiss the back of your wife's neck What a Wife Can Do: 
once a day. Don’t make him the family 

Bring her flowers while she can spoilsport. Don’t say to tlu* children, 
still smell them. “Just wait until your father gets 

Condensed from McCall'i (> $ 
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home” or “I want to let you, but 
Daddy says no.” 

Don’t tell him your problems un¬ 
til you’ve fed him. 

If it’s a real disaster—like taking 
the bumper off the car—make the 
dinner an especially good one. 

Buy a new neglige and wear it. 

Learn to translate your husband 
properly. “You look all right” may 
mean “Darling, you’re looking 
wonderful tonight.” 

Remember the things you said 
and did to catch him and try them 
again. 

Don’t shush your husband if he 
sings at parties or plays the fool. 

Don’t keep telling him he’s too 
old to do some of the things that he 
wants to do. 

Be at home when he gets there. 

Put on your told cream in the 
daytime. 

If he’s usually amorous and ag 
gressive, turn the tables once in a 
while. 

Pay cash for his presents -don’t 
buy him a gift and then put it on 
his account. 

Don't keep asking him, “Do you 
love me?”—and believe him when 
he says that he does. 

Don’t borrow his razor. 

What You Can Both Do: 

Treat each other occasionally as 
though you were meeting for the 
first time. 

Don’t call each other Mother and 
Father, and stay away from the 
couples who do—unless they’re 80. 

Never sleep on a problem; work 


out a solution or some agreement. 

Have a hig family Bible; read to¬ 
gether from it and enter family 
records in it. 

Take up a daring sport that you 
can do together—like skin-diving, 
riding or mountain climbing. 

Stop keeping up with the Joneses. 

When one of you puts the first 
dent in the new car, laugh about it 
—even if it kills you. 

Don’t live all your life by the 
clock—don’t condemn the other for 
being a little late. 

Avoid getting angry at the same 
time. 

kespect each other’s privacy. 

Don’t sacrifice all your fun today 
for what you think may be security 
tomorrow. 

Go for a walk in the rain together. 

Spend the night at a hotel. 

Make a family photo album to¬ 
gether. 

' Have one night out alone at least 
once a month. 

Switch olf the radio and chat. 

Always keep some scheme going 
for the future— something to do, 
build m buy. 

Build each other up in public. 
Don’t try to compete. 

Stop going m parties that you 
don’t want to go to. 

Never begin a sentence with 
“After all I’ve done for you . 

Now that vou have read this 

4 

article, tell your spouse that you are 
glad you married him or her and 
that you would do it all over again. 



/.// /•'W LIKE / //.!/ 


My little nephew came home from 
school very excited because a beautiful 
white rabbit named Snowball, used in 
his nature-study class, was to be given 
to the lucky child whose name was 
pulled out of a hat the next day. To 
participate in the draw, each child had 
to bring-a note from home saying that 
he would be allowed to keep the ani¬ 
mal if he won it. 

The thought of another pet to cope 
with unnerved me but, reasoning that 
our chances of losing were pretty good 
with 28 other pupils in the class, I gave 
him the note. 

That afternoon the boy rushed in 
and announced ecstatically that Snow¬ 
ball was his. 

■‘You mean that, out ol the whole 
class, you won the bunny?” I asked 
incredulously. 

“Well, not ’zactly,” he replied. “1 
was the only one with a note.” 

( iMtl HI ]M AmiiIiv.N 

A woman 1 m< t at .1 gathering recently 
was so quietlv serene and so lovely to 
look at that l was surprised to learn 
she is the mother ol seven children. 

When two of her girls joined us, 
both aged about 12, I remarked that it 
must have been hard having them so 
close together. 

“Not at all,” she said. “We adopted 
foan two years ago.” 

“Good heavens,” I burst out, “didn't 
you have enough of your own?” 

“Yes, of course,” she said simply. 
“But foan had no one at all.” z. 


Di'rino my army basic training, I 
found solace ,<l the end of each noisy, 
tiresome day of training by sitting in 



the peace and ijtiut of the regimental 
chapel. ( hie night I noticed a soldier 
several rows ahead me, hi.s head 
ho wed in piavir. The padre came in 
and went over to him. 

“(,:m I lie Ip yon, sun'" he asked. 

'1 in* soldier's answer sustained my 
spiri ! lor a long lime. “No, thank you, 
sir,” he said. “I'm being helped.” 

J,c\ij» Aim ns 

Tin. 1 ianosom 1 Air b’orie olhcer hav 
mg coffee in the dining lai smiled at 
die girl silting nest to him and asked 
her to pass die sugar, ‘die apparently 
didn't hear what In said but she re 
turned his smile eagerly. Aliei a mo¬ 
ment he looked up to try again and 
found her still smiling sweetly at him. 
Squaring his shoulders, he looked 
her ..traight in the eve. and said sternly, 
“Tht granulated sugai, please." 

Mrs. M. Cii.Ai#ii 
('? 
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When I appeared in court after a 
minor driving offence, the magistrate 
listened attentively while I gave him a 
long, plausible explanation. Then he 
said with great courtesy, “My dear sir, 
we are not blaming you—we’re just 
fining you.** -don Cmowhchsi 


We had just returned from our honey¬ 
moon to the house where I had lived 
with my two small children since the 
death of their father, when a group of 
my new husband’s friends dropped in. 
Noticing a large photograph on the 
mantelpiece, one of them said to him, 
“Who is the good looking pilot in 
your familyF” 

My heart sank. Why hadn’t 1 re¬ 
membered to remove the picture? But 
my husband’s answer has kept it there 
ever since. 

1 le smiled and looked up at the pot 
trait. “Why, that man," he said proud 
ly, “is the lather tit our children." 

Mks. A. ( 11.MMl II 


At rm dose ol the programme, 
“Felons hollies." the annual lcvue 
given by the inmates ol the loial pri 
son, the master ol ceremonies thanked 
the various people who had gisen iheir 
help and time to tire production. But 
his Ima! plaudits really brought the 
house down. In a burst ot enthusiasm 
he added, “And we pay special tribute 
to the line work done hv the police 
officers, which made this evening's 
entertainment possible." 

Mu'- V\ I.. Murii s.-is- 


Siiak ini. mirror on a train with a 
young woman. I was attiacted bv her 
vivacious good looks and watched as 
she caretullv applied her make up. 

"My hoy friend is meeting me." she 


said shyly, aware that I was looking 
at her. "WeTe engaged.” 

“How nice,” I said. “You’ve got 
plenty of reason to doll up.” Then I 
added ruefully, “My husband never 
seems to notice how 1 look—I might as 
well be married to a blind man.” 

She looked at me in surprise. “Why, 
that’s my situation exactly,” she said. 

I stared in disbelief. “You mean 
you’re marrying a blind man? That 
you’ve been making yourself up so 
carefully when he can’t even sec you?" 

“Yes,” she said, her face glowing. “I 
like to think that ht can see with his' 
heart.” --Mus. Norman Culvui 

Having just finished a round of golf, I 
was on my way to the changing-room 
when a petite young woman stopped 
me and asked if 1 would do her a 
favour. There was a “horrible insect” 
in her car, she explained, and since she 
was deathly afraid of insects, would 1 
fish it out for her ? I obliged, and the 
offender turned out to Ik a dead beetle. 
_ The young lady was very friendly. 
We chatted awhile until 1 suddenly 
umemhered I was to meet nn wile in 
hall an hour and excused myselt. A 
lew minutes later 1 happened to glance 
out ol the changing room window and 
vv.is astounded to see the timid young 
woman give a hasty look round, pick 
up the beetle and put it back into the 
car. I- k. iiniNNAN 


('•intubation* to this feat tee should 
hr addressed t<> the "Lift's L.ke 
I Ail.' ' I'ditm . The Header's Digest, 2 ' } 
lh-rfclr\ Sauarr, London, If / Hr 
regret that rein led i on trt hit ions i annul 
tv fnou iedged or returned. Those 
not anepted mthm three months 
ma\ he i unsuiered rein led 




Mexico's Maria Madre—one of the wotld s most 
unusual gaols-—was Emestina s home 
for the first 17 years of her life 


We Lived in Prison 
With Papa 

By Erne Mina Venegas as told to Mnnay Tngh Hloom 

W") /' w June 22 , 1958 , my brother Ramon and 1 loft 

V ► the Pacific island of Maria Madre, where wc 
"if' had lived since birth. Ramon was iH; 1 was 17 . Long 
after the Mexican naval cutter had pulled away 
•V from the dock at Balleto, the island’s port and main 
Jl village, we were still waving and calling to <|ur 
„ friends who had come to see us off Ramon to his 

« . pals in the sports team; 1 to my schoolmates. And 
: p ; ,pa waved to his friends, the prisoners whose terms 
were not set up. 

After completing a sentence oi 27 years on the 
, ^ ' ncn.il isl.nul. Papa w.is fra ! He «' ™rs <4.1 


I 
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and was now taking us to northern 
Mexico to seek a farm where he 
' could start a new life. 

As the ship moved farther away 
from the island I could see all at 
once the places that had been mem¬ 
orable in my life. There was the ad¬ 
ministration building where I had 
found out why my father was a pris¬ 
oner. Farther to the right was the 
little house on the Benito Juarez 
Road that wc had built ourseives. 
And there was the church in Balleto 
where Mamma and Papa weie mar¬ 
ried; near by was the little grave¬ 
yard where Mamma had been 
buried the spring after I was born. 

Say “prison island” and most peo¬ 
ple think of Devil’s Island with its 
terrible heat and humidity. But 
Maria Madre is different. It is 12 
miles long by five miles wide. It lies 
off the coast of Mexico, and it has a 
wonderful climate and no tropical 
diseases. One of four islands mis¬ 
named the Trcs Marias, Maria 
Madre was taken over in 11)05 hv 
the dictator Porfirio Dias, who used 
it as a prison lor his political oppo¬ 
nents. Later the island was used for 
prisoners of all kinds arid it grad¬ 
ually became the custom to let long¬ 
term prisoners bring their families 
with them. In time the authorities 
recognized that this not only had a 
good influence on the prisoners with 
families but that it made the other 
prisoners gentler and happier, too. 

There are no gaol bars on Maria 
Madre- no prison uniforms, and 


March 

prisoners are carefully called “colo¬ 
nists.” When visitors—many of 
them prison experts from other 
lands—see our palm-lined ocean 
promenade at Balleto with its row 
of shops and homes, its church and 
fine school, and with women and 
children walking freely in the 
streets, they look at each other and 
ask, “Can this be a prison?” 

Until I was ten I believed that 1 
was living in an ordinary Mexican 
village. That year my best friend,. 
Esther Ovalle, had visited the main¬ 
land; from my questions about it 
she realized that I did not know 
what made Maria Madre different. 
“Tina,” she explained, “this is a 
prison island.” 

I was not sure what a prison was, 
but I sensed that it was not a good 
place. Then one day when I was 12 
I accidentally pushed over a little 
wooden box that belonged to Papa, 
and a yellowed newspaper cutting 
fell out. It was a picture of a young 
girl and the caption said that she 
had been killed by her admirer, a 
farmer near Xochimilco. Before, 1 
had not wanted to know why Papa 
had been sent here. But now I had 
to find out more. So I went to the 
island’s administration office and 
asked a woman employee a great fa¬ 
vour : could l see mv father’s record ? 

* . 

“It is permitted,” she said. ‘ Some¬ 
times it is hard for fathers to speak 
of the past.” 

She pulled out from a file a long 
narrow card. When I finished read¬ 
ing it I was white and trembling. 
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In 1931, when he was a young 
man, Baldomero Venegas had killed 
his sweetheart in a fit of jealousy. 
He had been tried for the crime and 
sentenced to 27 years in prison. 

Quickly I ran to our house and 
between sobs told Ramon what I 
had found out. He patted me gently. 
“I found out, too,” he said. 

“But, Ramon, why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

He looked at me glumly. “1 wish 
1 didn’t know,” he said. “Ever since 
I learned about it 1 have been want¬ 
ing to leave the island—to escape.” 

Then 1 said the words 1 still re¬ 
member with shame: “We don’t 
have to stay, Ramon. We are not 
prisoners here. Only Papa is.” 

As soon as the words were out I 
knew’ 1 had been disloyal to Papa, 
and I took back the bitter words. 
“We cannot leave him, Ramon. We 
are all he has. We must stay with 
him until his sentence iscomplefcd.” 

We forgot all about leaving until 
a month later when Ramon bor 
rowed The Count of Monte Cristo 
from our island library. We both 
read it and before long we started 
day-dreaming of finding a great 
treasure, as the book’s hero did, and 
then escaping with Papa and start¬ 
ing life all over again with different 
names and great wealth. 

One day we set out to look for our 
fortune. Ramon remembered seeing 
what looked like silver in a rock 
high in the hills. As wc trudged up 
the trail, wc stumbled over some 
thing behind a clump of bushes. The 


hidden object proved to be a crude 
rowing-boat. Finding the boat ended 
our day-dream. Prisoners planning" 
an escape had made it, we knew, 
and were perhaps watching, us at 
this very moment. We realized that 
our knowledge could be dangerous 
and we quickly ran home. 

Two nights later, awakened by 
strange sounds, I tiptoed out to our 
veranda. I could see two men drag¬ 
ging the rowing-boat down towards 
the beach. Then 1 recognized the 
men - -our neighbours, Pablo, the 
electrician, and Ezequiel, the me¬ 
chanic. Fifty feet from the water 
they were seized by soldiers who had 
been lying in wait for them. The 
soldiers beat Pablo and Ezequiel 
with rifle butts; later the men were 
sent back Co work. They were given 
a lecture on the folly of trying to 
escape but no additional punish 
ment or sentence. 

About every two years there is an 
escape attempt. When a man is 
missing at the It a.rri. roll-call there 
is an immediate check at the bar¬ 
racks or at bis home. If he is not 
found, a wireless message asks the 
air force to send out a search plane. 
Since the nearest land is (to miles 
away and the nearest port, Mazat- 
lan, is iyj miles, the plane can soon 
spot the escaping craft. But one day 
the pilot was fooled. 

In !()<;$ eight prisoners secretly 
built a rowing-boat and set out on a 
moonless night. Next morning the 
search pilot spotted the boat within 
an hour, but it was empty. Seeing 
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no survivors, he radioed back that 
t the men had probably been washed 
overboard. But the police were not 
satisfied. They kept the homes of the 
escapees on the mainland under ob¬ 
servation, and before long six of the 
eight were caught. Now the story of 
how they had fooled the pilot came 
out. 

Knowing about the plane search¬ 
ers, they had fastened a rope along 
the sides of their boat. When they 
heard the plane in the distance, the 
prisoners jumped overboard and 
held on to the rope, keeping their 
heads out of sight. After the plane 
left they climbed back in and con¬ 
tinued rowing until they reached 
the mainland. 

Later a sevenlh apec was 
spotted in a Mexico City night club 
by an alert detective, but the last of 
the crew' has not been found. He is 
the only man who has ever success¬ 
fully escaped from Maria Madrc. 

I heard this slorv many times 
from one of the returned escapees 
who now works as a waiter at the 
La/,v Tree,our main gathering place 
in Balleto. 1 lere under a huge shady 
tree the men play dominoes and sip 
soft drinks, and children come for 
pal etas (ice lollies). The Lazy Tree 
is one of the few 7 island shops not 
owned by a prisoner. Jose Pena, the 
proprietor, is the civilian warehouse 
chief. 

Prisoners must work on unpaid 
prison jobs six days a week—on the 
roads or in the salt-drying beds, in 
the sawmill or on the new building 


programme. These jobs usually take 
four to five hours a day, and in his 
free time the prisoner must earn 
money for his family’s lipkeep. 
Some make shoes from lizard and 
snake skins; some are barbers and 
tailors; others make furniture. 
(Papa, whose usual prison work was 
cutting hay, also became a skilled 
fence-builder.) Many make hand¬ 
some articles of inlaid wood, 
leather, gold and silver, to sell in 
Mexico City. Every month 100,00a 1 
pesos’ worth (Rs. 38,000) of these 
curios arc sent from the post office 
on Maria Madre. Prisoners can go 
fishing whenever they wish. Game 
birds are caught with nets and traps. 
Some men keep vegetable plots, and 
raise chickens, pigs and cows. One 
man has a unique speciality. He col 
lects specimens of unusual insects, 
plants and animals for a natural 
Jiistorv museum. 

(ieneral Rafael Pedrajo is proud 
of what has been accomplished in 
the tour years he h.is been governing 
the island. The general, who is 60, 
white-haired, and has piercing eves, 
shows great affection for his “colon¬ 
ists.” He walks around unarmed 
and without guards. “We are very 
lucky here,” he loves to tell visitors 
with a small smile. “We do not have 
the riots and hunger strikes that we 
hear take place in other prisons.” 

When w 7 e left the island, there 
were 30 families living with prisoner 
fathers, (>05 male prisoners without 
families and 15 women prisoners— 
650 in all. A prisoner must serve one 
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year of good behaviour before he August 31, 1940, and I was born on 
can apply for his family to join him. November 7, 1941. After Mamma 
He must show how he intends to died, my aunt, Susana Rivera, took 
support them and where they will charge of us, in addition to her own 
live. On the mainland a social three children. When her husband’s 
worker tells the wife and children employment was completed, she 
what life on the island is like. wanted to Like us with her from the 

When the naval cutter brings the island, but Papa said he would 
families twice each month, everyone manage. Then Julia Pinto, the 
gathers at the dock to see what the mother of a civilian employee, kept 
ncwlv arrived wives look like, an eve on us. In time she became 
There are never enough wives on the almost as close to Ramon and me as 
island. And there are seldom more a mother: we called her Dona Julia, 
than 20 or 30 women prisoners, so which said much more than Aunt 
the great disparity is always a serious Julia would in Hnglish. When she 
problem. (In time, the government lefr the island, Ramon and I were 
hopes to have only prisoners with old enough to help Papa to run our 
families on the island.) Sometimes house. 

there are great romances between a In many ways the island is a para 
man and woman prisoner. There disc for children. Nearly all of us 
arc even marriages, but not all such learned to swur and many of us 
romances come to happv endings; learned a great deal about plants, 
sometimes jealousy among men trees, birds and animals tioni our 
fighting for the affection of a woman hikes and picnics. Sometimes we 

prisoner leads to || u(t , t n nur in^cihti mi the rnmiJj irr hrlturl f '11 pi! to f'uild 

bloodshed. Pot 

that reason Maria 
Madre has a judge 
and a prosecutoi 
ready to act on 
criminal cases. 

Mamma came to 
the island in 1939 
to visit her sister, 
the wife of a civil¬ 
ian carpenter. She 
fell in love with 
Papa and before 
long they were 
married. Ramon 
was born on 
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walked as far as the ominous vol¬ 
cano crater El Reventon (The Blow- 
* out), which is in the centre of the is¬ 
land and was active many years ago. 
And of course we went to school. 

At school Ramon and I learned to 
read and write and about the world 
outside. For one term I was the only 
pupil in my class and Margareta, a 
civilian, became my personal teach¬ 
er. Another civilian teacher, Miguel 
Pimcntal, took a special interest in 
Ram6n and taught him about aero¬ 
planes and photography. Some of 
the teachers were prisoners. One 
taught us English, but only for three 
months, until his sentence was com¬ 
pleted. Ramon likes to say jokingly 
that as a result our English sentences 
arc not always complete. 

In February 1956 the Benito 
Juarez Federal Primary School, a 
modern one-storey building, was 
completed. The inauguration called 
for a celebration. Children and 
teachers from a Mazatlan school 
were invited u> come over for a 
one day festival. There would be 
sports and a barbecue. On the great 
day we all gathered at the dock to 
greet the visitors. When the Mazat 
lan spirts teams came ashore they 
stared at our teams for a moment— 
then both groups started laughing. 
The Mazatlan players had all worn 
their shabbiest kit so as not to cm 
barrass the poor children in the 
prison-island teams—who were, of 
course, all dressed in fine new out¬ 
fits! We knew that the intention 
was kind and we told them so. 


Several of us were appointed as 
guides to show the visitors round. 

1 showed them our school play¬ 
ground, with its swings and slides 
and roundabout. (When the hand- 
pushed roundabout was first plan¬ 
ned, two of its eight animal seats 
were to have been black sheep. But 
one of the officials felt that might be 
indelicate on an island such as ours 
and black swans were substituted.) 
Later I also delivered a welcoming 
address from the open-air stage. 

That afternoon all our teams beat 
theirs, and my brother Ramon was 
one of the stars of the day. 

The day of the festival was the 
second greatest day of my life on 
Maria Madrc. The greatest day of 
all was the day we left. For despite 
the relative advantages of Marla 
Madre, all prisoners and their fam¬ 
ilies long for the time when they 
can go to the mainland. One Sun¬ 
day morning our time came. As the 
boat was loading to take us to Ma¬ 
zatlan, I went to take a last look at 
the open-air theatre. Here Angel 
Ouevara was putting the finishing 
touches to his mural that decorates 
the back of the stage. It shows a very 
long fallen tree forming a oridge 
between the depths of despair and 
the heights of freedom—with pris¬ 
oners climbing slowly out of the 
depths towards the heights. 

As I watched Angel Guevara 
paint, I felt a hand on my shoulder. 
It was Papa. “Come, Tina,” he said. 
“1 have finished climbing Angel’s 
long tree. Now we can go.” 




Portrait from a photograph by Karsh of Oltau a 


The Truth About Mr. Nixon 

By Stewart Alsop 


Summing up Vice-President Nixon's four-day visit to Britain last November , 
the “Manchester Guardiancommented in an editorial: “The visit has 
done good. Most of us may still be some way from seeing Mr. Nixon as a 
human being—as a fascinating politician rather than as an ex-Hyde 
suddenly promoted to Jekylldom. But we are learning. Sime Mr. Nixon 
may yet be President of the Hnited States it is important that we should 
This article is a penetrating examination of the controversial politician-turned- 
statesman who is only a step from the White House. 


N ixon is one of those men, like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, about 
whom no one can be objective. Until 
recently 1 thought of him as a 
shrewd, tough, ambitious politician, 
and not very much more. But now, 
like many other Washington 


reporters, 1 find myself increasingly 
impressed by him. In certain almost 
impossibly difficult situations not' 
ably President Kisenhowcr’s ill¬ 
nesses—Nixon has handled hi in self 
brilliantly. Reporters who have 
covered him on his trips abroad, 

75 
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some of whom started as strong anti- 
Nixonites, have come back praising 
him for his deft sense of personal 
diplomacy; and, after his trip to 
South America last year, for sheer 
physical courage in the face of a 
mob gone wild. 

More important, Nixon has re¬ 
peatedly displayed a knack of being 
right. He instantly recognized and 
publicly acknowledged the real 
meaning of the first Soviet satellite, 
when other government spokesmen 
were attempting to laugh it off. 1 le 
was the first to recognize that the 
U.S. recession was a serious matter, 
demanding a serious government 
policy to deal with it. 

Where politics and government 
are concerned, Nixon is something 
of an intellectual. 1 le has read a 
great deal, and he has thought a 
great deal about what he has read. 
And he has another quality which is 
hardly characteristic of most politi 
cians: he listens. ( Mficials who have 
hricied him belore his trips abroad 
have been amazed bv his incisive 
questions, his intense determination 
to master the essentials. 

Yet. even to most Americans, this 
extraordinary man remains a caul- 

j 

board figure, oddly inhuman and 
impersonal. What kind of mail is 
he ? 

Nixon was born in iqi ;toa hard 
working Quaker family who lived 
just outside Los Angeles, liis 
father’s grocery shop brought in just 
enough to support them. Father 
Frank Nixon, who suffered from 


ulcers all his adult life, was can¬ 
tankerous, argumentative, a stern 
disciplinarian. He apparently acted 
as die stick, and his wife as the car¬ 
rot, in spurring on young Richard 
to try to “be good not just at one 
thing, but at everything.” And the 
boy did try. He was always first, 
second or third in his class scholas¬ 
tically; at high school, college and 
law school he was president of the 
student body, or the equivalent; and 
both at high school and college he 
was a champion debater. (One of his 
teachers recalls this flair for debat¬ 
ing : “He was so good it kind of dis¬ 
turbed me. He had this ability to 
slide round an argument, instead of 
meeting it head-011, and he could 
take any side in a debate.”) 

He had ambition and fierce drive. 
His mother hoped that Richard 
would become a clergyman. She 
learned early, however, that he had 
his lieail set oil being a lawyer. She 
remembers finding him sprawled in 
I rout ol the fire one evening, read¬ 
ing in the newspapers abo'it a 
government scandal of the day. “1 
know what I want to be when J 
grow up,” he said. “An honest law 
yer who doesn't cncat people but 
helps them." 

Again and again one catches 
echoes of that early pronouncement, 
with its note, faintly priggish to 
some ears, of high moral principle. 
At college, Nixon was a model boy. 

V d 

He neither smoked nor drank--al¬ 
though he took an occasional glass of 
beer at law school—and he went to 
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church four times on Sunday. The 
only youthful escapade any of his 
contemporaries can recall took place 
when he crawled through the fan¬ 
light to get into the dean’s office. But 
his purpose was not to booby trap 
the dean’s desk; it was to discover, 
from the records, where he stotxl 
scholastically. 

He was a brilliant college politi¬ 
cian. He became student president, 
campaigning on a platform advocat¬ 
ing in-college dances, previously lor 
bidden. Nixon disliked dancing, 
and still does, but he had a wcll- 
developed instinct for the winning 
issue, even then. But he was not the 
back-slapping kind of politician. 

“He was somewhat shv,” say his 

* « 

classmates. “Basically aloof, careful 
to keep people from getting too 
close to him.” 

Yet people liked and respected 
him. Typical is a classmate who 
lived with the future Vue President 
in an indicated shed (thev were both 
too poor to afford anything better) 
“Dick Nixon,” he writes, "is the 
ablest man I have ever met." 

Alter graduating from law school 
in 19^7, Nixon became a junior part ¬ 
ner in a local law firm. Active in the 
town's repertory group, he met there 
Tnclma “Pat” Ryan, a pretty school 
teacher and occasional Holhwood 
small-part player. They were mar 
ried in 1940. 

Nixon’s war career—he spent 
some months in the Pacific as a 
Navy suppb officer—was unusual 
in only one way: he became a 


brilliant poker player and returned 
home with a useful nest egg of 
winnings. 

In 1946 local Republicans voted 
him into Congress after what he has 
called a “fighting, rocking, rolling 
campaign.” In 1950 he moved on to 
the Senate. I11 the 1952 Presidential 
election. Eisenhower selected his 
name from a list of suitable nomi¬ 
nees to run for Vice-President. 

It was in mid September 1952, 
while he was aboard a Presidential 
campaign train whistle-slopping on 
the West Oust, that the first great 
crisis in Nixon’s life occurred, the 
story of which has never been fully 
told. The news hit the headlines that 
lie was the benefit iarv of a “secret 
18,i)oo dollar fund” and Nixon 
was almost destroyed. 

His first reaction 10 I he headlines 
was genuine unconcern. The lund 
was nt ver .1 "secret" the local parly 
treasurer had puhhcK solicited 
lontrihutions up and down the 
('oast and Nixon regarded it as no 
different Irom .inv other political 
campaign fund. I le soon realized, 
however, that he was in desperate 
trouble. Parts leaders urged him to 
withdiaw from the election. Several 
Republican newspapers look the 
same position. 

“1 considered all the alternatives 
as cold-blot xledlx as I could," Nixon 
has said, “and reached an analytical 
cone fusion: that if 1 withdrew under 
fire*, (ictieral Eisenhower would 
probably lose. So 1 derided to make 
the effort to stay on.” 
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While the storm was still gather¬ 
ing force, Nixon issued orders that 
he would speak to no one from 
General Eisenhower’s campaign 
train except the General himself. 
Meanwhile, Eisenhower was under 
heavy conflicting pressures. After 
three days the General telephoned 
from St. Louis. Nixon did not take 
- a meek and defensive tone.Told that 
the decision to withdraw or remain 
was his, Nixon answered immedi¬ 
ately that he would be glad to take 
exclusive responsibility. But first, he 
said, the public and the General 
himself ought to have a chance to 
“hear my side of the story.” Then 
the 39-year-old junior Senator gave 
Eisenhower a small lecture on prac¬ 
tical politics. The longer there re¬ 
mained any doubt about whether or 

4 

not he was to stay on, the more harm 
it would do to the whole campaign. 
He concluded bluntlv: "General, in 

j 

politics a time comes when you have 
to fish or cut bait.” 

it was an extraordinarily bold and 
aggressive line for a young man in 
his position to take. But it worked, 
as Nixon knew it must. Before that 
night ended, the money to put 
Nixon on a nation-wide television 
broadcast, which had hitherto been 
lacking, was quickly found. Anti 
his broadcast was his most decisive 
political triumph, lb* was welcomed 
as a candidate with all honour, and 
he has been a major political figure 
ever since. 

What kind of |x>litician is he ? 

I have amassed a vast dossier of 


anti-Nixon material from his poli¬ 
tical opponents. The striking thing 
about tne dossier is that it is based 
not on the kind of Vice-President 
Nixon now is, nor on anything he 
has done, but on the kind of things 
he has said. For example, in 1954, 
defending the government’s policies 
on television, he asked: “And in¬ 
cidentally, isn’t it wonderful finally 
to have a Secretary of State who 
isn't taken in by the Communists?” 

Nixon was using a rhetorical quest- 
tion, an old debater’s trick, to imply 
that Dulles’s predecessors were 
“taken in by the Communists.” The 
implication was grossly misleading. 

Other items from the anti-Nixon 
dossier might be cited, but that is the 
most typical, both in its use of a de¬ 
bating gambit and of an especially 
specious “Communist issue.” 

Nixon is still in some ways the 
kind of politician he was in the past. 

* He still has, for example, the inner 
toughness, the ability to seize control 
of a political situation. He displayed 
these qualities in the election year of 
1956, when there was a second great' 
crisis in his life. In Kehruarv of that 
year President Eisenhower called 

j 

Nixon to the White House for 1 
fatherly chat. He pointed out that 
no Vice-President in modern history 

4 

had succeeded a living President. 
Might it not be better for Nixon to 
consider a Cabinet post, perhaps 
Defence, rather than stand again for 
the Vice-Presidcncy? 

The implication was clear: the 
President was at least considering 
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finding a less controversial running 
mate. Nixon, even though he had 
promised his wife in 1954 that he 
would not stand again, was dis¬ 
mayed. For weeks he was moody 
and undecided. 

Then two things happened. At a 
Press conference the President said 
that the Vice-President should 
“chart his own course.” And 
Nixon’s old political mentor and 
campaign manager, Murray Choti- 
ner, was investigated by a Senate 
sub-committee on charges—still un¬ 
proven—that he had used his politi¬ 
cal connections in his law business. 
Thus, at second hand, Nixon was 
again under lire. 

On April 26 he took matters into 
his own hands. 1 le went to see the 
President, reminded him ot his 
Press-conferenre statement, and said 
that he would like to stand again. 
The President said that he was de¬ 
lighted, and then and there Nixon 
announced the decision to the White 
House Press correspondents. Alter 
that While House announcement 
there was no way on earth to force 
him out. It was, again, the bold 
move of a brilliant professional poli 
tician. 

At the same time he is in certain 
important wavs a different kind of 
politician texlay from what he was 
eight, six or even four years ago. In 
the anti-Nixon dossier the case 
against him ends rather abruptly in 

• One possible riml is Nelson Rotkrfcllrr, 
who whs circled Republican Governor of New 
York Suite last November, a few days before 
Nixon vi-itcd Britain. 


about 1954. In 1956 Nixon built his 
campaign round the party’s positive 
asset—President Eisenhower’s per¬ 
sonal popularity. And the change in 
Nixon’s political style has been even 
more obvious since 1956. He is, after 
all, quite intelligent enough to see 
that the use of specious debating 
tricks is bad politics in a potential 
Presidential candidate. 

Docs the change go deeper than 
that? 

Nixon’s recent record is evi¬ 
dence that it does. He has had his 
nose rubbed in a lot of hard facts 
during the years in high office, and 
the evidence suggests that he lias 
gradually become the sort of poli¬ 
tician who regards effective govern¬ 
ment, capable of facing up to the 
national situation and dealing with 
it, as the best kind of politics in the 
long run. 

What about the it/>o Presidential 
election? The odds are that Nixon 
will he the Republican candidate.* 
And most Democrats agree that 
Nixon will be a formidable candi¬ 
date indeed. 

A complex figure, Richard Mil- 
houa Nixon is a man to he reckoned 
with. The qualities he has displayed 
as a politician would he markedly 
useful in a President. He has called 
the men in the Kremlin “very, very 
able.” 

It would be interesting to see how 
a man so bold and able, with his sure 
instinct for the realities of power 
and his cool decisiveness in a time 
of crisis, would deal with such men. 
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t)R GENERATIONS Wt'vC 1»C- 

lieved th.it hcredils or 
faulty glands made some ot 
us gain weight, while others stayed 
slim. Recent studies prove that such 
factors ire rarely, if ever, significant. 

Professor John Yudkin of London 
University, one of the world's lead 
mg authorities on nutrition, s.ivs- 
“Few people have anything wrong 
with their glands. And very lew 
people indeed arc overweight be 
cause of their glands.” 

Leading nutritionists now tell us 
that being overweight is usually due 
to two factors: ageing, which begins 
in adolescence; and a change in our 
way of living. Scientists have 
studied the basic food needs of the 
body at rest. They find that at 50 a 
man's basic need is ten per cent less 


than that of a bov 15. After }o, be 
will need seven pri Lent less food 
lor each decade ot hie. 

F'lirtunatelv, as 0111 looJ needs 
drop, so do our appetites. Hut most 
ol us still eat slightlv more di.in we 
need, and this small excess is sloicd 
In the bodv as lat. Lor most people 
it’s Its.s than 50 L.iloiies .1 day but 
111 a \ear that tan mean 4 1 t pounds 
ol extra hit. In ten years, eating just 
this minute excess. \1.11 could find 
\ourscl! more than }o pounds 
heavier! 

The second villain our changing 
wav of life -is as easily measured. 
The farmer who once walked be 
hind the plough using up 400 
calories an hour now drives his 1 rat- 
tor at 1 $0 calories an hour. The 
housewife who used to w r ash clothes 
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by hand at 250 calories an hour now 
uses the washing machine at a frac¬ 
tion of that amount. Smaller, one- 
storey houses mean less walking. 
Even central heating replaces the 
calories we once burned to keep 
warm. 

Slow weight accumulation is so 
common that we accept it as mevita 
blc in normal ageing. At 30 a man 
has a little larger waistline, a fleshier 
face than at 20. At 40 a paunch has 
appeared, his legs are fat, and jowls 
have developed. Actually these 
things are abnormal—even danger¬ 
ous, or potentially so. If you are ten 
per cent over your ideal weight you 
arc endangering your health. “You 
are twice as like)) to hav** symptoms 
of chronic illness,” says Professor 
Yudkm “You will be more prone 
to overtiredness and shortness of 
breath, more likely to have pains 
and swellings m your joints, to have 
indigestion and headaches and con 
stipation ” 

The death rate lor obese men is 79 
per cent higher than lor men of not 
mal weight, according to 1 studv of 
50,000 people The fat man is twice 
as likely to develop diabetes and 
high blood pressure He is a poor 
surgical risk, he is lar more likely to 
develop arthritis or heart and kidnev 
ailments. Overweight women art 
less likely to conceive have more 
complications in pregnancy and hear 
fewer healthy babies. Stout women 
are more likely to get gall-stones. 

Now, as doctors understand the 
reasons for overweight, they know 


how to control it —for the same fac¬ 
tors which ma\e us fat can mai(e us 
thin. Research confirms what com¬ 
mon sense has shown. If you stop 
eating an extra 25 calories or so a 
day, you’ll stop gaining weight. 
And if every day you cut 50 calories, 
you’ll lose weight as fast as you 
were gaining it before * Most experts 
feel, however, that ten to 12 pounds 
is enough to lose in one year without 
the guidance of a doctor. 

Unfortunately, most people who 
decide to lose weight are in a hurry. 

Professor Yudkm says “You can 
play about with a banana diet, a 
potato diet, a grapefruit diet. You 
can impress your friends with the 
latest diets based on glucose or honey 
or voghourt or cream cheese. Let us 
be honest. Many of these diets are 
fashioned by people whose interest 
it is to promote the sales of their 
products ” 

Nutritionists believe that most 
jieople should be able to manage 
their weight simplv bv making 
small adjustments in their usual eat 
ing habits The important thing is to 
establish a balanced, nutritionally 
sound diet with plenty of proteins, 
minerals and vitamins 

Suppose you drink two eight 
ounce glasses oi full cream milk 
daily By substituting one glass o£ 
skimmed milk for one of whole milk 
\ou’ll eliminate 80 calories a day, 
which will give \ou a year’s weight 
loss of about eight pounds. Or if you 
have a couple of buns with your 
coffee every morning, try to make do 
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with one. It will mean two pounds 
Jiost in a month. Substituting baked 
potatoes for roast once a week could 
save you four pounds annually. The 
possibilities arc endless. 

As important as the amount of 
fuel taken in by the body is how 
much it burns. Over a period of 
time, relatively small amounts of ac¬ 
tivity can greatly increase the body’s 
burning of fuel. With a few slight 
changes in your routine activity you 
can accomplish almost as much as 
by limiting your food. 

The average person burns about 
150 calories in a 30-minutc walk. 
This could make you lose a pound 
in 23 days, i(> pounds in a year. Of 
course, the walk could increase your 
appetite and you might eat more. 
Still it is not unreasonable to sav that 
.1 half-hour’s daily walk could slice 
off live to ten pounds in a year. 

Why is walking so much more 
effective than strenuous exerciser 
The answer is that the more work 
the human engine does, the more 
caloiies it burns. In walking, tin 
engine moves your entire bod\ 
weight. Von move nearly the same 
weight with an exercise like tin. 
“press up.” But von use small inns 
cles, unsmted to the job, and vou tire 
before \ou domain press ups. Win 
not use the big leg muscles, which 
are specifically designed to move 
larger weights longer distances: 

Sitting burns more calories than 
lying down. Standing uses more 
than sitting. Moving a little burns 
still more. Increasing your activity 


needn’t be a burden. Instead of sit¬ 
ting listening to the radio, why 
not develop a hobby where you 
stand for a period of timer If you 
live a mile from the station, you 
might walk there and home again. 
In a month, you’d burn the equiva 
lent of a pound. 

Remember, you’re not trying to 
strip away pounds quickly, but to 
set a healthv lifetime eating pattern. 
Three points to keep in mind : 

1. Don’t be too ambitious. Skip 
only small amounts of food which 
you usually eat in quantity. 

Don't cut any single item en¬ 
tirely. Some calorie-laden foods are 
important to your health. 

3. Don’t be careless about high- 
calorie foods. Notice the si/.e of that 
slice of pie and how many chips you 
eat. It’s easv to have more than vou 

s * 

really want. 

For a time vou ma\ leave the table 
feeling hungry, but this feeling will 
usuallt disappear in about ten 
minutes. Bt eating a little less cu.h 
time, \on’U crave less each time. 
Every extra pound means more 
heart beats even dav. more rapid 
breathing—in a real sense, living 
vour life at a faster rate. Your bod* 
works harder evert second; joints 
bear an extra strain. There is no 
compensation for this wear and tear. 

F'asv. common sense weight con¬ 
trol can let vou live tears longer and 
slave olf some of our most crippling 
diseases. Though it ishardtobelicve, 
it is true: the little number on the 
scales is a matter of life and death. 




A Texan was dictating his will to 
his lawyer: “To my son 1 leave three 
million dollars—and he’s lucky I didn’t 
cut him off entirely.” “ Leonard Lyons 

The young son ol a Cape Canaveral 
rocket engineer was attending his first 
day at kindergarten. Whin the teacher 
announced that the children were go¬ 
ing to learn to count, the boy said 
proudly that lie already knew how and 
he started to demonstrate: “mmj 8-7 (> 
5 4'? ^ 1 —N’lllS ! ’ Ci nlrihuK-d by M. H. 

Somi v 1 .\Rs ago a friend was in irou 
hie and I helped him out. “I won’t for 
gel you,” he vowed. And he didn’t. 1 le 
is in trouble again and has just phoned 

Hie. 1 ‘tul rftcim- 111 Tnrui.lii 7 ’| li-fii/Hil 

A sin dlkman w r as nonchalantly walk¬ 
ing along the girders high aho\e the 
street on a new buiiding, while the 
pneumatic hammers made a nerve pin 
glitig racket,and the compressor below 
shook the whole steel structure. When 
he came down, a man who’d been 
watching lapped him on the shoulder. 
"I was amazed at your calmness up 
there. How did you happen to go to 
. work on a job like this: ” 


“Well,” said the other, “1 used to 
drive a school bus, but I lost my 

nerve.” — Jark. Sterling 

A customer, looking for a record 
player in a large radio shop, finally 
found one to his liking. “Whal terms 
do you wish, sir?” inquired the sales- 
gir!. 

“Terms? I’ll pay cash,” replied the 
customer. 

“Cash!” the stricken clerk ex¬ 
claimed. “I’ll have to get the manager 
to see how to ileal with this.” 

C'uimibult-,1 by J.imi'r Knhomi 

The oohkst postcard I’ve seen car 
t ied this frustrating message: "Haven’t 
time to write a letter so will write a 
card, ('an’t sav much on a card, so will 
cloSC.” Ili-ssii* llirt 

A hanosomi. student mine into my 
studio to order small reprints ol his girl 
lricnd’s photograph, lie had with him 
the original she had given him. To get 
the negative number, 1 rtmoved the 
puture (nan die Ir.ime. On the hack 
was this note; “Dealest Love: 1 love 
you more every day and always will. 
1 know you feel the same way about 
me. All my love tor ever and ever. 
Patsy P.S. When we break up, I want 
this photo back.” 

I'oriliiliittt i| tn I Irloi Wil.'ininv 

A ib-VEAR ot.n girl appeared on a 
television programme. Later slu was 
asked what it fell like to he on tele 
vision, “Well,” she said thoughtfully, 
“it was fun, but 1 kept having the feel¬ 
ing I wmis being watched ” 

- Contributed by Mm. Krncsl Hnn 
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Two nurses were wearily folding 
nappies in the maternity ward. “You 
know," observed one, looking over the 
room of squealing infants, “1 just can’t 
believe they’re only 80 per cent water 1” 

—E E Kenyon 

A pew days after we took delivery of 
a new car, my wife discovered that 
Harry, the proprietor of our local pub, 
had an identical model. 

Comparing notes, they found both 
cars suffered from the same defect 
—an annoying sway in the rear Even 
tually my wife found a mechanic who 
was able to eliminate the trouble, and 
she hurried to tell Harry the good 
news. It was cocktail time and the 
place was crowded when, m a voice 
that could be heard from one end of 
the bar to tht other, she chirruped, 
“Harry I What do you think ? I’ve got 
nd of that wiggle in my back t nd f ’ 

Contributed by J M 

Tin- ioung nun who delivers bread 
to our house is a real dynamo, always 
trying to increase his sales I had been 
buying special slimming bread trom 
him but told him I duln t want any 
more because it wasn t helping me a 
bit ‘ Well, madam ’ he sud what do 
you expect? You don t eat enough of 
It I" Contribute 1 by Mis J R P 

A vs oman telephoned a set and asked 
him to come and examine her cit *1 
don’t know what’s wrong with her,’ 
the woman told him ‘ She looks as if 
she's going to have kittens, but that’s 
impossible. She’s never been out ot the 
house except when I took her on a 
lead.” 

The vet examined the eat and said 
there was no doubt of her pregnancy 


w 

“But she can't be,” protested her mis¬ 
tress. “It’s impossible.” 

At that point a large tomcat emerged 
from under the sofa. 

“What about him?” the vet asked. 
“Don’t be silly,” said the woman. 
“That’s her brother I” 

—Contributed by R K Clifton 

An ardent boxing fan often has to 
miss the fights on television because 
he works in the evenings. One night 
recently an important bout was coming 
up and he asked his wife to watch for 
him and tell him the result. After work 
he rushed home eagerly “Who wont*” 
he asked. 

“Oh,” said his wife, “nobody won 
One of the men got hurt in the first 
round and they had to stop ” 

Conti tbuted by J I C 

1 Hi kf’s a barman who keeps a mon 
key as a pet Most of his regular cus 
tomers know about it, but every now 
and then a newcomer gets a nasty 
shock 

Two strangers dropped in the other 
dav and sank j few drinks Suddenly 
the monkey jumped on thur table, 
chattered at them, jumped down again 
and disappeaicd into the back room 
The^e was a long, stunned pause 
Then one of the drinkers turned to the 
other * I know wha* you thi lk,” he 
sud You think I saw a monkey 
Well, I dldn 11 Jack Stirling 

Contribution t to this feature should 
be addressed to bxterpt bditor 7 he 
Reader s Digest 25 Berkeley Square, 
l ondon IV 1 We regret that items 
cannot be acknowledged or returned 
rhote not accepted within three 
months may be considered rejected 



It was a spur-of-the-moment 
“ treatment**—and 
I'll never tty it again! 


The Day 
I Plaved 
Psychiatrist 


By Donald Shaw 

W e had been at our isolated 
Arctic post for four months— 
only a third of our tour of duty— 
when I realized that Corporal Bill 
Smith might become a serious prob¬ 
lem. In Bill’s increasing nervousness 
and moody withdrawal into him¬ 
self. I recognized a potential menial 
break-down. 

It was the war winter of 1943, 
and I was a newly commissioned 
28-year old second lieutenant. This 
small, god-forsaken U.S. Army Air 
Force weather station and observa¬ 
tion post at Anoretok, on the south¬ 
east coast of Greenland, was my first 
command. I was eager to prove to 
^ the 16 men entrusted to my judge¬ 
ment that I was not a green “90-day- 
wonder” fresh from officer training 

*7 
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school. A veteran of snow-and-ice 
'operations, I was proud of the fact 
that I’d seen two years’ service at 
similar Arctic stations and had been 
promoted from sergeant specific¬ 
ally to command this station. But 
how could I run an efficient post if 
Bill Smith, one of our all-imporlant 
radio operators, went “psycho”? 

Unfortunately, Bill was under a 
greater nerve strain than most of the 
others at the camp. Glued to his 
radio eight hours a day, seven days 
a week, he seldom got a chance to 
let off steam by shovelling snow 
or carrying coal like the. other men. 
Alone much of the day, he had time 
to brood about our isolation. He 
spent most of his off-duty time lying 
in his bunk staring at the ceiling. 

A grey prison of winter ice, silent 
and forbidding, cut us off from any 
escape for many months. Off-shore 
lay the frozen waters of the Den¬ 
mark Strait. Behind us loomed the 
mountain-like rim of the huge 
Greenland Ice Gap. We could not 
travel more than a mile in any dira¬ 
tion without encountering treacher¬ 
ous crevasses. 

Unhappilv for mv own nerves, I 
had seen a man at my previous 
station begin to withdraw just as 
Bill was doing. Eventually, the poor 
fellow had gone berserk, attacking 
everyone within reach. It took three 
men to wrestle him into a strait 
jacket and drag him aboard a plane. 

What if Bill became as bad as 
that? We hadn't got a strait jacket, 
or a hnding strip from which to 


evacuate him. And Bill was big and 
powerful. What could I do with 
him if he went berserk ? Put him in 
irons? A shackled madman would 
be intolerable in our close quarters. 

In late February, the week after 
the plane dropped us our first mail, 
Bill took a sudden turn for the 
worse. Everyone was restive over 

j 

the letters from home, reminders of 
a life left behind. But Bill was 
crushed. He stopped eating, or 
speaking unless spoken to on official 
business. 

The crisis came a few mornings 
later. 1 was alone in the mess, when 
Bill, who had just completed a roid- 
night-to-morning watch, brought in 
some radio messages. 

“Lieutenant?” 1 looked up, and 
his eyes were frantic and bulging. 
“Lieutenant, may 1 speak to you ? ” 

Heart thumping with misgivings, 

- I nodded. 

The long-dreaded fit of hysteria 
broke. “I’ve got to get out of here,” 
he cried. “I can't stand it. I’ve got 
to go home!" He burst into sobs 
and began to babble incomprehen¬ 
sibly. 

“But, Bill,” I said, as quietly and 
s\mpathetically as 1 could, “you 
know that's impossible. We’re a 
thousand miles from nowhere.” I 
explained that it was 200 miles even 
to the command headquarters at 
Bluie West One—and to get there 
he'd have to cross the Ice Cap. 

“The Ice Cap-that’s it!” Bill 
shouted. “I'll go over the Ice Cap.” 
He glared at me and edged towards 
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the door. “I’m leaving now and 
don’t try to stop me.” 

My first impulse was to strike him 
and try to starde him into sanity. 
But would he fight back, and, if so, 
could I take him on ? I had been an 
amateur boxer, but even if I won the 
bout, mightn’t he be resentful and 
dangerous ? 

Somewhere at the back of my 
mind I heard a phrase: Use psychol¬ 
ogy. Then an idea came to me. 

“Wait a minute. Bill,” I said, “i’ll 
go with you.” 

He hesitated for a second. I press¬ 
ed the advantage. “Look,” I con¬ 
fided, “I haven’t told anyone else, 
but I’m fed up with this place, too. 
And I know the way across the Ice 
Cap. You don’t. Let’s go together.” 

His scepticism lasted only a sec¬ 
ond. Then he took the bait. “Okav,” 

j 

he muttered. 

1 fired some quick instructions, at 
him. “Get your Arctic clothing and 
skis on. Cio to the stores and fill vour 

j 

pack with tinned meat-enough for 
a ten-day trip. We can get to Blue 
West One if we hurry.” 

The tinned meat was the heaviest 
food I could think of for Bill to 
carry. I filled mv own pack with 
the lightest stulf I could find- some 
crumpled pages torn from maga¬ 
zines. On the mess table 1 left a note 
for the cook : “Smith and I are go¬ 
ing for a ski run on the glacier. We 
might not be back for lunch.” 

Bill joined me at the ski rack 
in a few minutes. I had fastened 
on to my skis the seal-skin 


“climbers”' that make uphill going 
easier. I didn’t remind Bill that he 
had forgotten to do the same. 

“Right,” I said. “Follow me.” 

I set out up the slope as fast as I 
could go—which was fast. I had 
been a professional ski instructor, 
and 1 was in the pink of condition. 
Bill, soft from his indoor work, was 
hard put to keep up, especially with 
that fio-pound pack of groceries on 
his back. My plan was simply to ex¬ 
haust him as quickly as possible. 

He was panting hard before we 
finished the first steep, mile-long 
slope that brought us to the foot of 
the glacier. Looking up at the moun¬ 
tain of ice still to be conquered, he 
gasped, “Let’s rest a minute.” 

“Rest?” I pretended alarm. 
“We’d never get across the Cap be¬ 
fore the blizzards set in. We’ve got 
to hurrv.” 

The track up the glacier was a 
frightful thing to anyone uniniti¬ 
ated in such climbs. It twisted up 
along ridges, between crevasses and 
crossed snow bridges flanked by 
chasms yawning hundreds of feet 
deep on either side. I had been over 
it with experienced teams of men 
and dogs, and 1 had tested the 
bridges and found them thick and 
sate. But I knew that to Bill the 
chasms must look like gigantic traps 
waiting to swallow him up at the 
first false move. 

I kept goading him. “Come on, 
Bill. Stop lagging! We’ll never 
make it.” My strategy was becom¬ 
ing clearer to me. I hoped now to 
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Aeons ago. Ihe Devas, jealous of the 
increasing spiritual power of Sage 
Viswamitra, commissioned lovely 
Mcnaka to seduce the Sage and 
thereby check the power of his lupus. 
The sexy Menaka proved equal to 
the task but what took Menakas fancy 
was the venerable seer’s silky white 
hair and flowing beard. 

But times have changed. To the 
modern Miss while hair and beard 
are positively repulsive 
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convince him of the impossibility of 
the trip. 

Bill, however, was putting up an 
amazing exhibition of nerve and en¬ 
durance. Though his uncondi¬ 
tioned legs must surely have turned 
to wood, he kept floundering dog¬ 
gedly on behind me as I chided and 
berated him each time he cried out 
to wait and rest. 

I had begun to wonder about the 
wisdom of my “treatment” and to 
fear it would result in a ghastly acci¬ 
dent when finally, a mile up the 
glacier, Bill collapsed. I pulled him 
to his feet and exhorted him with 
more wild statements about the 
need for haste. He couldn’t budge 
farther. He merely shook his head. 

“Perhaps,” he gasped, “we’d 
better . . . talk this thing over . . . 
Lieutenant. Perhaps we’d better ... 
reconsider.” 

I’d done it! The exhausting climb 
had worked some of the pent-up 
emotions out of Bill’s system and 
had left him rational. This was pre¬ 
cisely what I had hoped for. I 
breathed a sigh of relief. 1 felt the 
wav a doctor must feel when he has 
just saved a patient. But my moment 
of self-congratulation was brief. 

“Have a smoke, Lieutenant,” 
Bill said. He poked a cigareite at 
me, lit it for me and placed a pater 
nal hand on my shoulder. I was 
flabbergasted to realize that he 
was addressing me quietly, gently, 
as if I were a child—or a mental 
patient. 

“Now let's try to reason it out, sir. 


Bluie West One is a long way from 
here, and we just couldn’t get across 
all this ice, could we? Besides, they 
might call it desertion. So we just 
can’t go home until our tour’s over, 
can we ? Don’t you think you’d feel 
better, sir, if you went back to camp 
and slept on it for a few nights?” 

I blinked at him, stunned. If Bill’s 
run up the glacier had shocked him 
back to sanity, my wild dash and all 
my shouting must have convinced 
him that l was crackers. There was 
concern, even compassion, in his 
eyes as he struggled to make me see 
logic. Painfully clear-headed now, 
he was determined not only to talk 
himself out of the peril of being led 
over hazardous terrain by a mad¬ 
man, but to see to my own safety 
and therapy. 

It was ten minutes before I recov¬ 
ered sufficiently to agree with his 
intense, kind and overwhelming ar¬ 
guments. “All right,” I said finally. 
“Perhaps we had better go back.” 

“That’s the ticket, sir!” Bill al¬ 
most chortled. He was visibly re¬ 
lieved. Then, after a pause, he said, 
“Lieutenant, I’ll never mention this 
to the other fellows if you won’t.” 
We shook hands on it. 

That’s the last time I ever tried to 
practise mental medicine. Bill Smith 
(which, of course, is not his real 
name) was a paragon of stability 
from that day on. 

He never again attempted to go 
home across the Ice Cap, and I’m 
sure he was relieved that his “mad” 
commanding officer didn’t either. 
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Self-sacrifice is not always 
a virtue 

By John Lagcmann 

1 remember how, when 1 was a 
child, my father and mother used 
to debate whether to Imv some 
thing practical like a new cooker or 
lawn mower, or to splash out on the 
anliipie tnrnilurc which both oi 
them loved. Years later, living 
among the lovely and irreplaceable 
pieces they acquired, we were all 
grateful that thev had spent the 
money in ways they thought were so 
selfish at the time. 

In your own life, how many price 
less memories have been sacrificed 
to save a few rupees? Placing cash 
restrictions on self-fulfilment is one 
of the most foolish economies we 


can make, since it can only build up 
regrets later on. Haven’t you had the 
experience of finding something 
uniquely right for you—perhaps a 
piece of furniture—and then decid¬ 
ing against it because you were 
afraid you couldn’t afford it? You 
might as well work out the cash 
value of a symphony concert or the 
fish caught on a camping holiday. 

By confusing self-expression with 
self-indulgence we miss a lot of fun. 
At our local camera club most of the 
members are people of modest 
means who have invested many 
hard-earned rupees in their equip¬ 
ment. 1 have never heard anv of 

j 

them talk about getting their money 
back, but only express regret that 
thev hadn’t made this investment 
in themselves years earlier. 

“I’ve alwavs wanted to enlarge 
mv own pictures,” one member told 
me. “1 missed 30 years of fun to save 
Rs. $50 or so." 

I know an cldcrlv lady who gets 
most ot her pleasure watching ,the 
birds in her back garden with a pair 
of binoculars. “When 1 bought these 
glasses 1 felt guihv about spending 
so much money. But 1 wouldn’t take 
a million rupees for them now.” 

A woman who has become a well- 
known pottcr\ designer and teacher 
told me recently how she got started. 
“When mv three children were very 

K * 

young they took piano lessons and 
hated them. So I stopped the lessons, 
sold die piano and used the money 
to buy something I'd always wanted 


V.ondtnsed fiom McCall'r 
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—my own kiln. Some of the neigh¬ 
bours thought this was selfish, but it 
gave our children a happy mother 
and helped to pay for their cduca 
tion as well.” 

Oscar Wilde once suggested that 
self-sacrifice ought to be prevented 
by law because “it is so demoraliz¬ 
ing to the people for whom one 
sacrifices oneself.” 

“My mother is always angry with 
herself,'* a teacher heard one wistful 
little girl tell a school friend. "I wish 
she'd make up so that she would 
look pretty like your mother.” The 
mother of this little girl genuinely 
believed that her purpose in skimp¬ 
ing on clothes and appearance was 
to give more to her children. But her 
children would have been much 
happier if she’d splashed out now 
and then on a new dress and a trip 
to the hairdresser’s. 

The greatest gilt we can make to 
our loved ones is the gift of our 
selves - and the more we sacrifice 
ourselves, the less we have to give. 
The healthy self love of people who 
invest in their own greater capacity 
for living is always reflet ted in the 
greater happiness they bring to 
others. 

With all the demands made on iii 
we’re likclv to say, “But 1 just don’t 
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have any time left over for myself.” 

Recently I)r. George Gallup made 
a survey of the way people spend 
their time. “One of the most discon¬ 
certing and tragic facts brought to 
light is the great number of people 
who say that if they had their lives 
to live over again they would try to 
get ‘more education,’ ” writes Dr. 
Gallup. “If by education they mean 
knowledge, then they could have 
gone farther than auv of their 
friends by the simple process of fol¬ 
lowing a regular reading plan at 
home. Actually, in the years be 
tween 24 and 72 any person of nor 
mnl intelligence can cover the 
equivalent of half a dozen educa¬ 
tions merely by spending a moder¬ 
ate amount of time daily on serious 
reading.” 

“Love thy neighbour as thyself" 
implies that one must indeed love 
oneself. In .1 small church I heard 
the vicar pie.uh a sermon on the sin 
ot unselfishness, and I've alwa\s 
rcinembcicd Ins variation on the 
(iolden Rule : “11 most of us treated 
our ncighhouis half as hadl\ as we 
treat ourselves, we'd probably he in 
gaol. S*» just start treating vonrself 
as well as von treat the other fellow, 
and tin- next thing you know is that 
vou'll he much nicer to both of vou.” 


('allege I tumour 

J. L’Nivi-.KsrrY friend of mine was going through an intellectual phase 
during which her friendship with boys was kept on a very platonic basis. 
But one night she came in from a date quite dishevelled, and it was 
obvious chat the evening hadn’t been ton platonic. “That poor bov, she 
sighed. “He was just starved of affection.” —contributed by Mi*. M. Martin 
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The Ape in Me 


/>’v Cornelia Ofit Sumner 





i'kjng my years at boarding 
school, we had a pretty Eng 
lish teacher whom 1 admir 
ed fatuously. I wanted to be just like 
hei —a forlorn ambition, tor she was 
ctirlv-blonde and rosy while I was 
stringy-haired and sallow. Mv only 
resemblance to her was in regard to 
her nervous habit of twitching her 
nose. This almost imperceptible 
twitch became a fascinating distrac 
tion from the study of literature. My 
own nose would start doing an in¬ 
voluntary imitation and the more 
self-conscious 1 became about it, the 
more it would intensify until, by the 
end of class, to my deep embarrass¬ 
ment, I’d be matching her twitch for 
twitch, like an eager Peter Rabbit. 

I would long since ha v e dismissed 
this compulsive aping as adolescent 


nonsense, except that some years ago 
there married iiuo our family an 
attractive younger man (“younger" 
with me these days means anywhere 
between $5 and I lis attractions 
are enhanced bv an engaging tie 
which causes him to wink his left 
eve at unexpected moments. At lirsr 
1 was under the pleased impression 
that he was winking at me, hut it 
wasn't long bel«ne 1 tegretliilly dis 
covered that what 1 had taken as a 
subtle bi<l tor mv favours was no 
more than a must ular spasm. What 
mak< s it worse is that now, when 1 
get into any lengthy conversation 
with him, my eye starts having 
spasms fit its own and there we are, 
giddily winking away even if the 
subject, is as unwinking a matter as 
the situation in Saudi Arabia. 
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It is disturbing to discover in one¬ 
self these curious revelations of the 
validity of the Darwinian theory. If 
it is true that we have sprung from 
the ape, there are occasions when 
my own spring appears not to have 
been very far. 

I am told that when I go to the 
theatre I express my interest by 
making faces which are exact repro¬ 
ductions of the players’ expressions. 
If a performer exhibits astonish¬ 
ment, my eyebrows go up and my 
mouth opens. If it’s pathos, I take 
on the wistfulness of a Lilian Gish 
in Orphans of the Storm. If a scene 
is heart-rending, 1 look like a Greek 
mask of tragedy, which is a pretty 
terrible way to look. And when love 
dawns—well, I’d just as soon not 
search for a simile. 

For a long time I had no idea that 
I was making these grimaces. Then 
one evening at an unusually tense 
drama, 1 realized that my escort was* 
staring intently, not at the star but 
at me. I whispered, “Just watch that 
actor's facial expressions.” “I am,” 
he whispered back. “On you!” 

In addition to my copying actors’ 
face, there is my watching-other - 
people-eat imitation. My son says 
that when he or his father is about 
to taste some new and special dish, 
they are put off by my expression of 
what he calls “an expectant carp at 
feeding time” and are further an¬ 
noyed to see my jaws open, close 
and chew in exact synchronization 
with theirs. 

I take on gestures, too, particularly 


those of Latins. Get me together 
with a Frenchman (and I dearly like 
being got together with French¬ 
men) and I’ll match him shrug for 
shrug. As for the Italians, who talk 
with their hands, I recall an evening 
in Naples when after I had had a 
long and animated conversation 
with a head-waiter my husband ob¬ 
served, “For a while there I thought 
you and that fellow were starting up 
a game of Pat-a-Cake.” 

And speaking of hands, the man¬ 
ner in which certain people shake 
mine is precisely the manner in 
which 1 shake theirs back. If I meet 
a vigorous handshaker, my response 
is so co-operatively vigorous that we 
both say “Ouch!” If it’s a question 
of the limp-handed, I hold forth a 
wilting and dislocated paw. There is 
a type of over-exuberant matron 
who has a horrifying way of grab¬ 
bing one’s hand, plonking it flat 
against her upholstered bosom and 
holding it there for excruciatingly 
awkward minutes. I have yet to 
respond with kindred action, but I 
live in dread that 1 mav. 

j 

Such are only a few of the imita¬ 
tive failings of a supine nature. I 
dare say that if I were to make fur¬ 
ther study of my ape-like behaviour, 
I should also discover that I copy the 
way other people walk. But my dis¬ 
coveries to date are depressing 
enough, being obvious indications 
of a weak and unoriginal character. 
The solacing day will be when 
1 become happily aware that some¬ 
one is imitating mel 
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Every 6 minutes, a TWA ‘plane leaves 
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destination around the world. Keeping 
track or these vast movements of men 
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Naduvath Kultikrishnan Nayar, TWA 
Teleprinter Operator, is part of the 
close-knit team which co-ordinates all 
these activities. Every day, Nayar 
handles tnousands of words which keep 
streaming through his teleprinter on to 
the moving tape. 

Born in the small town of East 
Pcruvemba in Kerala, Nayar has been 
with TWA for nearly 5 years. The 
joy of his life are his six children. Fond 
of reading and of strenuous games 
like football, Nayar has also travelled 
widely in India. 

TWA is justly proud of men like Nayar 
—men of the silent service who 
efficiently maintain the world-famed 
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My Most 

Unforgettable Character 

By Gene Holmes Ash burn 


■ v vatukk, Aaron James 
1 lolmcs, was a missionary 
in the Liberian jungle for 
almost half a century. I 
remember how he used to stand near 
the mud-and-thatch church, his tall 
figure rigid, his eves shut light 
against the fierce African sun as he 
blew his old curved cow’s horn like 
Gabriel on Judgement Dav. In the 
near-by Golar villages the natives 
would slop whatever the\ were do 
ing to follow the blasts. Ou Sundays 
the horn told them to conn to 
church; on weci-.d.os n summoned 
the mission students to s-.lio.il; it 
night it talk i! 'he :m n to the p.dawr 
hut tor sjj{ c ;a! meet mgs. 

One Suiul.tv «n June, the d.-v o! 
the monthh collection, Had had 
concluded a rousing sermon on llie 
“Blessedness of C living" and the 
offerton hvmn was he mg sum: lus r 
ih in the Golar dialu i. Men in < oi 
ourful homespun robes and women 
in gav sari like t.ippa cloth with fat 
babies sleeoirm in their .<rins 

i ' 

brought to die collection gotuds of 


fresh palm oil, hunches of cassava, 
rice, plantains and cackling chick¬ 
ens. Dad was about to dismiss the 
congregation when Boymah, the 
leper, hobbled painfully up the aisle, 
past the pilc*s of produce to the Juige 
wooden collection bowl. Lowering 
the howl card ill I v to the tnud floor, 
Bovmah climbed into it, squatted 
and waited. I laving no earthly pos- 
sessions he was offering himself. 

Dad was so moved that the very 
nexi day lie walked the 65 miles to 
Monrovia, the capital, to he or¬ 
dained .1 minister in the Pentecostal 
< hurdi of the N.t/arene. He had 
had no tlu-ologic <1 training because 
da n was none to In* bad m Liberia. 
iYictu al ti.lining be h<i<l bad. tor he 
incl m\ moilier had In then built 
tin mission al Zoradce and run it 
lor 12 vears. Doubt less the officials* 
»1- wbcitn lie applied for formal or 
«!■ t 1.111«111 took this into account. 

Lather had no ■ bought of becom¬ 
ing .i missionary when he emigrated 
from l-’lorida to Liberia in 1910, 
uitli .1 wife and two small children. 


ioi 
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I never found out why he decided 
to go. He knew, of course, that the 
Liberian Government welcomed 
American Negroes, offering the im¬ 
migrant 25 acres of land free and as 
many additional acres as he could 
p ly for at a few cents an acre In 
Florida Dad had been a sharecrop 
per, and the idea of having his own 
farm must have had a strong appeal 

They settled in Clay Ashland, 
near the coast, but Dad soon became 
dissatisfied with the pseudo Western 
hamlet and its tiny corrugated zinc 
houses steaming in the sun More 
and more he was drawn to explore 
the vivid dark green hills of thi 
jungle hinterland and when, two 
years after their arrival in Liberia, 
Father’s w*fe died, he decided lo 
move there 

It was wluh he was travelling 
over the Golar country on loot, 
looking for just the spit he winted, 
that he met .1 bciutiful Liberian girl 
who was te uhing in 1 lliptist mis 
sion Pi ail Grihim w is then a 
widow with a six vt ir old son The 
courtship lasted only two weeks 
The love and di \ otion the \ mordi d 
each other through 40 odd ye irs of 
marriage singled them out as pr 
petual lovers—and as a little ecccn 
trie m tht eyes of the natives who 
were accustomed to plurd wives 

Dad took his bride, ner son and 
his own two daughters to their new 
home high on the bank of the Po 
River m the velvet-thick jungle 
Here I was born. 

Mother was an inspired teacher— 


and a fervent evangelist. It wasn't 
long before she converted Dad, a 
Methodist, to the Pentecostal faith, 
and soon after that they started 
teaching the Golar children and 
holding religious services, with 
Mother acting as interpreter. When 
Dad had mastered the Golar dialect 
they decided to turn what had 
started as a homestead into a mis¬ 
sion school, called Zoradee after a 
neighbouring village. The villagers, 
excited by the idea of their children 
“learning book,” gladly built mud- 
and thatch huts to house them on 
the mission They also started a rice 
farm to feed them 
My father was proud of hi* eager 
flock of 40 students and the neat 
cluster of mission huts He was 
proud t(H) of the house he himself 
had built for us It stood three feet 
from the ground on fine mahogany 
stilts, its bright zinc root gleamed 
in the sun like same rare jewel 
During those early days our only 
light at night was 1 rag wick splut 
tiring in a tin plate of orange palm 
oil It was a big event when Dad 
brought in a tat deer or succulent 
wild pig from tht jungle storehouse 
The mirksmanship he had learnt 
as a boy in Florida’s Everglades 
stood him in good stead, but he 
nevei shot for sport. 

In the main. Dad’s hunting was 
conhned to men’s souls He believed 
that religion was the only reality, 
and with patience and kindness he 
succeeded in imposing the Christian 
gospel upon the people he served. 
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Many times the demonstration of 
his faith to the natives caused his 
family concern. 

On a weekly Bibleteaching trip 
to a near-by village, when 1 was ten 
years old, wc came upon a beautiful 
young girl, her 
hands covered 
with straw and 
tied to a post. The 
straw was about to 
be set ablaze—es¬ 
tablished punish¬ 
ment for anyone 
caught stealing. 

Swiftly Dad knelt 
down by the girl, 
untied her hands 
and ordered my 
mother to tie him 
up in her stead. 

“Now set my 
hands afire!” he 
roared. 

"Wait,” ordered 
the village law 
enforcer. “You did not commit the 
crime.” Still tied to the post. Dad 
preached eloquently on how Christ, 
being without sin, offered himself 
up to die for the sins of the world. 
So impressed were the village!s that 
it was agreed the young girl should 
go without further punishment. 

In the remoteness of our jungle 
home, our faith was more than reli¬ 
gious conviction. Dad and Mother 
applied its principles to every prob¬ 
lem. Whenever we children became 
ill they anointed us with oil accord- 
ing to the Scripture, James 5:14. 


Then they prayed for our recovery, 
always concluding with a hearty 
“Thy will be done,” and that was 
that. 

Only once do I recall that we ever 
saw a doctor. My sister became 
violently ill from 
mushroom poison¬ 
ing, and Mother 
panicked. She sent 
for the nearest 
doctor — 40 mi les 
away. 

“The prayer of 
faith shall heal the 
sick,” Dad re¬ 
minded her. “Be¬ 
sides, this doctor is 
a dentist.” 

“Faith without 
works is dead,” 
Mother answered. 
“That means our 
faith without the 
skilled work of 
a doctor.” She 
pleaded desperately, “He must iiave 
something for mushroom poison- 

I M 

Dad anointed mv sister with oil 
and prayed for her. Sixteen hours 
later when the dentist arrived she 
was playing cheerfully with her pet 
monkey. 

Dad had a feeling for the soil that 
bordered on worship. Under his in¬ 
fluence the fertile jungle clearings 
yielded wondrous new crops: grape¬ 
fruit, giant lemons, sugar beets. A 
friend sent him a cane mill from 
Florida and Dad planted acres of 
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sugar cane. The Golars, who usually 
planted only a few hills at a time 
for chewing, were soon doing like¬ 
wise and a new industry—molasses- 
making—was started. Eventually 
tribesmen from far and near were 
bringing cane to Zoradee to be 
pressed and boiled into thick brown 
molasses, which sold for a dollar a 
gallon m the coastal towns and 
cities. 

Dad encouraged larger plantings 
of sweet potatoes too, and Mother 
taught the women to make sweet 
potato bread with molasses. And in 
time surplus potatoes were also sold 
for cash. 

But for all its fertility, the jungle 
could be disastroush unreliable. 
Pests would destroy entire crops. 
Unseasonably long rainy weather, or 
the fieue harmattan, blowing nee 
die sharp grains of sand from the 
Sahara, would wipe out chickens 
and livestock. 

Once when a horde of locusts dc 
stroyed most of our imps wc simply 
ate roasted locusts while wc waited 
toi supplies Dad had two forms of 
giact he said it mealtime \\ hen the 
meal was one that plcastd him, the 
gr.ee began “Falhci, wc thank 
Thee tor what we are about to ic 
ceive* .." When the meal consisted 
of something not quite to his liking 
the grace would begin “Father, 
make us thankful . 

When he got to the word “make,” 
on the night ot our first locust meal, 
we all burst out laughing at the sight 
of our tin plates piled high with 


insects. Then, the tension relieved, 
we ate the locusts heartily, washing 
them down with lemonade sweet¬ 
ened with molasses. 

Years before the U.S. Agricultural 
Mission to Liberia had demon¬ 
strated on its experimental farm the 
wastefulness of “farm hopping,” the 
native custom of cutting down valu¬ 
able Umber and making a new rice 
farm each year, Dad on our mission 
farm showed how, with proper care 
of the soil, it was possible to plant 
rice year after year on the same land. 

In later years honours were 
offered to Dad, but he always re 
fused, saying he was not worthy. 
The only honour that interested 
him, and his greatest happiness, was 
following the success of his former 
pupils, many of whom are now 
teaching among his own people. 

A few months ago in the United 
.States, Dad, who had never had a 
day’s illness in his life, died sudden 
ly from a heart attack as he was 
about to set forth on a tour to raise 
funds fc>r his beloved mission school. 

When the news reached Liberia 
hundreds of tribesmen filed into 
Zoradtt mission compound to ex¬ 
tend their sympathy to my mother, 
then 7$ years old. 

In their ullages others loosened 
their hair, rubbed ashes on their 
hodies and, sitting on their wailing 
mats, chanted the life histon of the 
man who for 44 years had lived 
among them, instilling in all whose 
lives he touched a faith m God and 
in the goodness of their fellow men. 



"Ittrink Duroc* !* worvefer^u.!!" 


Wise mothers all over India are 
turning to DUMEX— the lovely pink 
Baby Soap. And it’s really no wonder 
for DUMEX has a gentle cleansing 
action which does not irritate baby's 
skin or eyes. DUMEX Baby Soap comes 
to you protected by a polyethylene 
wrapping and enclosed m a 
distinctive pink and blue pack. 
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While actor David Niven was lunch¬ 
ing one day with Iriends, a pretty re<l 
haired woman came by and cried, 
“David !” 

Niven instantly sprang up, kissed 
her hand and cried, “Darling!” 

Suddenly he frowned. He turned to 
his companions, shielding the woman. 
"She’s all mine,” he announced. ‘ I 
shan't share her with any of you.” I lr 
led his glowing acquaintance a lew 
steps olT and < hatted, kissing her hand 
v she departed on a cloud. After 
she ha«l left, his Irnnds asked whv 
he ha< acted as if they wanted to ah 
duct her. 

“You’ll have to forgive me,” Niven 
said. “I couldn’t remember who the 
devil she was and I couldn’t take a 
chance.” n (>■ n. 

When Adolf Hitler was arrested in 
1923 after the failure of the famous 
“beer-hall Putsch /’ Robert Murphy, 


then U.S. consul at Munich, concluded 
that der Fiihrer's political career was 
finished. 

This was an opinion shared also by 
the dean of the consular corps in 
Munich- the papal nuncio, Monsignor 
Pacelli. later hope Pius XII. 

In 1944 Murphy had an audience 
with His Holiness. 

“He recalled,” says Murphy, “the 
earlier days in Munich. ! took ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity to mention 
that some of us in 1923 had incor- 
tectly estimated Hitler’s potential. The 
Pope smiled and said, ‘I know what 
you mean: papal infallibility. But 
don’t forget, 20 years ago I was only 
a monsignor.’ ” i\ 1.. s. 

In i- ront of the Grenoble Museum’s 
most prized painting was a little old 
man. In his hand was a brush, on his 
anr. a box of oil colours. An attendant 
making his rounds came upon the old 
fellow |itst as he started to repaint a 
corner ol the canvas a famous Bon 
nard. 

With a howl of anger, the attend¬ 
ant poum«d and the timid little mail, 
spluttering protests, was hauled off to 
the local vrmitnmnu\ 

This si t the* police a pieitv problem, 
lor the so called vandal was painter 
Bonnard himself. Bonnard, who had 
a disconcerting habit ol never being 
really satisfied with his canvases, 
touc bed them up here and then when 
ever he could get at them. 

No* I Anthony 

General George Marshall, originator 
of the Marshall Plan, has always dis¬ 
liked having a fuss made over him. 

Not long ago a milit.it y institute 

mu 
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commissioned a sculptor to do a bust 
of him. When it was finished, a replica 
was sent to the general. 

It arrived when Mrs. Marshall was 
entertaining a guest. “I’m sure the gen¬ 
eral will be pleased with this,” he said, 
' eyeing it appreciatively. “I can just 
imagine what he will say when he sees 
it.” 


“I can tell you exactly what he will 
say,” said Mrs. Marshall. “He’ll take 
one look at it and say, ‘Who brought 
that in?’ ” 

A little while later, General Mar¬ 
shall walked into the room. He took 
one look at the bust, then said to his 
wife: 

“Who brought that in?” -p.p. 


Boxer Joe Louis was getting ready to 
fight his first Negro opponent, John 
Henry Lewis. “Well, I guess you’ll 
take it easy on your friend,” I said to 
him. “You wouldn’t want to hurt him, 
would you?” 

“Oh, my, no,” said loe, who was 
perhaps the cleanest good fighter the 
heavyweight division ever produced. 

That night, at the bell, he went after 
John Henry like a tiger. 

It was a one round knock-out that 
made strong men turn their heads 
away aghast. 

“I thought you liked John Henry,” 
I said to Joe later. 

“Oh, I do,” he said earnestly. “You 
see, 1 wanted to put him away quick, 
for his sake. If the fight went any dis¬ 
tance l might have cut him.” 

- Rob Const dine 


Harry Truman, discussing politics 
with a group of students, was asked 
by one earnest youth, “How do 1 get 
started in politics, sir?” 


/ Replied the former American Presi¬ 
dent, “You’ve already started. You’re 
spending * somebody else’s money, 
aren’t you ? ” —Fletcher Kncbel 

Professor Norbert Wiener, a bril¬ 
liant mathematician, entered his lec¬ 
ture room one day and wrote out an 
unusually difficult problem on the 
blackboard. After a few minutes’ sur¬ 
vey of the question he took his chalk 
and, having just worked out the solu¬ 
tion in his head, simply wrote down 
the answer. 

A young graduate student, seeking 
a clue to the master’s approach, asked, 
“Professor Wiener, isn’t there another 
way of doing that problem?” 

“Why . . . yes,” the professor said. 
Turning to the blackboard again, he 
picked up the chalk, hesitated a mo¬ 
ment—and wrote down the answer a 
second time. —M. i. T. 

George Gershwin, who was never 
happier than when playing his songs 
at the piano, reserved one unpublished 
little waltz tune for affairs of the heart. 
“You’re the kind of girl who makes 
me feel like composing a song,” he 
would tell the enraptured lady of the 
moment, and lead her off to his suite. 
We would follow on tiptoe to hear him 
“compose" the familiar tune for her. 
“It will be dedicated to you,” he would 
conclude soulfully. — Bennett Cerf 


Contributions should be addretsed 
to "Personal Glimpses” Editor, The 
Reader's Digest, jj Berkeley Square, 
iMtidon, W.t. We regret that items 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Those not accepted within three 
months may be considered rejected. 




THE WESTERNS: 

Shots Heard Round the World 


By John Reddy 


he man in black thun¬ 
dering along on a 
white horse is Hop- 
along Cassidy, sure enough, but 
when he yells, “They went 
thattaway!” it comes out, 
“Yat sura atchi e itta ”—because 
Hoppy is on Japanese tele¬ 
vision. 

This is just one manifestation 
of a growing phenomenon: the 
Western, in all forms of enter¬ 
tainment, is sweeping the globe. 
The ubiquitous Hoppy is tre¬ 
mendously popular not only in 
japan but also in India, Eng¬ 
land, France and Germany. 
Westerns comprise 60 per cent 
of all television fare in the 
Philippines, while Gene Autry 
is the number one star in Japan 
and Sweden. The Westerners, 
an organization devoted to 
stimulating interest in the West, 
has corrals in Liverpool and 
Paris. 

Even the Russians lap up 
Westerns, according to Bob 
Hope, a recent visitor to the 
U.S.S.R. The only difference 
there, he says, is that the Rus 
. sians applaud the Red Indians. 

From « article in TeUvition Age 
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“There’s never been a more ideal 
hero than the Westerner,” says the 
executive who chooses Westerns for 
BBC television serialization. “The 
viewer can so easily picture himself 
out there, ‘as big and handsome as 
all outdoors’—mainly because the 
period is so near our own times. 
After all, there are still men alive 
who rode with some pretty tough 
hombres.” * 

The Western got its start in 
literary form about the time of the 
California Cold Rush in 1849. It 
began with stories by writers like 
Bret Hartc and Mark Twain, who 
were on the scene. It was spread 
with amazing rapidity bv others, 
many of whom made up in imagina¬ 
tion what they lacked in first-hand 
experience. 

Zane Grew the prolific Western 
novelist, was a New York dentist. 
O. Henry, who created the Casco 
Kid, used to scribble his stories in 
New York saloons. Owen Wistcr, 
who in 1902 wrote The Virginian, 
the acknowledged dadd\ of them 
all (“When you call me that, 
smile”), was a Philadelphian. 

The leading exponent of the lurid 
Western paper-back was K. Z. C. 
Judson, wht) hailed from New York 
and wrote adventure stories under 
the pen name of Ned Bunt line. In 
18*19 he went west seeking material 
and struck a bonanza in a hand¬ 
some, garrulous scout named 
William Cody. Codv soon turned up 

* See "1 Rente with Wyatt Karp." The 
Render's Digest. Ktbiuary, IDS’*. 


in a paper-back as Buffalo Bill and 
some 1,700 Buffalo Bill novels, 
ground out by a procession of writ¬ 
ers, followed. 

Buntline decided to capitalize on 
the success of his Buffalo Bill stories 
by writing a play which would star 
both him and Cody. The Scouts of 
the Plains opened in Chicago in 1872 
with the supposedly fearless Buffalo 
Bill numbed with stage fright. But, 
despite the hoots of critics, their 
drama became a howling success. 

This play set the stage for the out¬ 
door Wild West Show' in which 
Buffalo Bill, assisted by buffaloes, 
Red Indians and sharpshooters, was 
to gallop to glory. Even Queen Vic¬ 
toria saw the show—at a Command 
Performance in London in 1887. 

The film Western had its humble 
beginning in 1903 with the making 
of The Great Train Robbery in New 
Jciscy. The cast included an obscure 
actor named Gilbert Anderson, who 
played five different roles but was 
nor allowed to ride a horse after the 
director discovered him trying to 
mount from the wrong side. Despite 
literally getting off on the wrong 
fool, “Bronco Billy” Anderson went 
on to become the first Western film 
star. 

Bigger and better Westerns and 
heroes followed: William S. Hart, 
a dour ex-Shakespcarean actor; the 
acrobatic Tom Mix; Will Rogers, 
the cowhand whose homespun wit 
made him one of the most beloved 
heroes of all time; the singing cow¬ 
boys, Gene Autry and Roy Rogers; 
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and finally stars like John Wayne 
and Gary Cooper in “adult” West¬ 
erns like Stage Coach and High 

NiOOn. 

In 1949 the BBC' broadcast Bri¬ 
tain’s first radio Western, “Riders 
of the Range.” It was written and 
produced by an Englishman, 
Charles Chilton, whose research 
into Western history so* impressed 
the citizens of 1'ombstone, Arizona, 
that they made him an honorary 
Marsha] of their town. 

Meanwhile in America, Hopalong 
Cassidy was leading the charge 
from films and radio into television. 
The saga of Hopalong and his por¬ 
trayer, William Boyd, is as full of 
improbabilities as any tale spun by 
Clarence Mulford, the novelist who 
created his durable Western hero in 
the wide-open spaces of Brooklyn. 
Boyd, today a silvery-haired 63, was 
in retirement and considered a has- 
been in 1935 when he was cast in the 
role of Hoppy for a series of films. 
Thev were a moderate success, and 
Boyd corralled the television rights. 
Me was broke when he leased his 
first Floppy film to a Los Angeles 
television station in 1948. The sud¬ 
den appearance of the dashing man 
, in hlack on his white horse, headin' 
off varmints at the pass, triggered a 
reaction that made the “retread 
rangers" an American sensation. 

In no time Boyd's old films were 
on 60 American television stations 
and his Hopalong products, from 
cap pistols to soap, were selling at 
the rate of a hundred million dollars 


(Rs. 50 crores) annually. He did not 
gallop on to the British screens until 
1949, having been beaten to the * 
draw by “Rangebuster” and Tex 
Ritter. Currently three million 
viewers watch .the exploits of the 
BBC’s Lone Ranger every week. 

The character of the Western has 
come a long way from the early 
good guys in the white hats and the 
bad guys with the black hats and 
five-o’clock shadow. From Bill Hart 
to Gene Autry, the Western hero 
remained a son of grown-up Boy 
Scout who didn’t drink or smoke, 
never kissed the rancher’s daughter 
and never had to reload his six- 
shooter, even if he fired it 66 times. 
Today’s passcl of heroes owe more 
to Freud than to Zane Grey. 

In the old-time film, the hero 
was an uncomplicated fellow who 
cleaned out the saloon because the 
villain sniggered when he ordered 
sarsaparilla. In today’s American 
television Western, the hero has been 
known 10 drill someone between the 

eves because beneath his calm ex- 

* 

terior he has a schizoid personality. 

One of the greatest changes in the 
Western is its improved treatment 
of Red Indians and Mexicans, who 
used to be mowed down without a 
qualm. Now a Mexican is the hero 
of “The Cisco Kid," and a Red In¬ 
dian is the hero of “Broken Arrow.” 
"The price of Red Indians has gone 
way up,” William Boyd complained 
not long ago. “I used to be able to 
get a whole tribe for practically 
nothing. Now they have a union.” 



From America comes scientific 
evidence that your later years should 
be your mental prime of life 


Your Mind 
Improves With Age 

By Jach Harrison Pollac\ 


few years ago Dr. William 
Owens, head of the psy¬ 
chology department of 
America’s Iowa State College, found 
unexpected treasure in the attic of 
one of the college buildings. It was 
a set of scores achieved in 1919 by 
179 students who took one of the 
first comprehensive rests of mental 
ability. 

With these old stores in hand. Dr. 
Owens tracked down 127 of the now 
middle-aged ex-students to give 
them the same test again. The as¬ 
tonishing results have helped to de¬ 
molish an age-old belief that the 

mind, like the bodv, necessarily de- 

* 

teriorates with the years. 

“Nowhere was there any sign that 
brains had grown rusty,” Dr. 
Owens reported. "On the contrary, 
the increase in most mental capaci¬ 
ties was tremendous.” Scores were 



higher in general - knowledge 
quizzes, as might be expected after 
four years of college and three de¬ 
cades of practical experience. Higher 
also were scores in tests requiring 
practical judgement. “But most im¬ 
pressive of all,” added Dr. Owens, 
“was an increase in scores in certain 
categories where logic and clear 
thinking were required. The ines¬ 
capable conclusion is that most 
people arc brighter at 50 than at the 
brink of maturity, when we usually 
think of brains as being agile and 
most receptive.” 

Psychologists now believe that 
many of the earlier investigations of 
age in relation to mental abilities 
were misleading. These studies were 
often cross-sectional, comparing, for 
example, the mental abilities of 20- 
year-olds with those of 50-ycar-olds. 
Because the younger people were 
generally better educated than the 
older ones, and more accustomed to 
raking tests, results were often dis¬ 
torted. More recent investigations 
have been based on follow-up 
studies like that of Dr. Owens. 

One such study showed that 

/ 

bright people get even brighter as 
they age. Two psychologists recently 
gave “concept mastery” tests to 
1,103 highly intelligent adults, some 
of whom have takerwpart since child¬ 
hood in the famous Terman study 
of what happens to gifted children 
when they grow up. The results in¬ 
dicated that the mental capacities of 
these gifted adults had been steadily 
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increasing between the ages of 20 
and 50. No limits to improvement 
are yet in sight. 

But it isn’t just gifted people who 
improve mentally with age. In one 
series of tests, elderly people whose 
intelligence in the past had been 
only average, kept on getting higher 
scores right through their 70’s and 
8o’s. 

Scientific studies summarizxd at 
the annual Conference on Ageing 
held at the University of Michigan 
last June, offer further evidence that 
specific mental abilities such as 
memory and the ability to learn do 
not decline any more than does gen¬ 
eral intelligence. 

One test indicated that there is no 
difference in the ability of young, 
middle-aged or old to recall specific- 
incidents. And in a “nonsense” 
paragraph experiment, the older 
people, though taking longer in 
preparation, were more accurate in 
remembering the words. A research 
worker found that people up to 


70 could learn Russian and short¬ 
hand as easily as their younger 
classmates. 

Despite the evidence that mental 
powers need not decline with age, 
millions of older people waste their 
best intellectual vears by failing to 
make effective use of their minds. 
To keep older minds active through 
intellectual exercise, old people 
should be encouraged to make learn¬ 
ing a lifetime avocation. 

Thanks to new psychological 
knowledge, more and more people 
are discovering for themselves that, 
although the body reaches its phy¬ 
sical peak between 20 and 25, the 
mind can go on and on increasing 
in power throughout the later years 
—if it continues to be used. 

“Old people,” says one leading 
American expert on ageing, “are 
the pioneers of a new prime of life, 
thanks to modern medicine and 
technology. When we fully realize 
this, we shall be able to add a new 
dimension to civilization.” 


Forms of Expression 

Questions and answers from the application form of a chap trying for 
a new job: 

What was the starting salarv ot your present job? Rs. 400. 

What i.s your salary at your present job now? Rs. 400. 

What is your reason for leaving ? Rs. aoo. 

1 le got tile job. Contributed b> I). F. 

On a civil servant’s annual report was this comment by the head of his 
department: “Mr. Clreen not only has to keep abreast of the latest techno¬ 
logical developments in his field, but in addition he must get along with 
me—no small achievement, according to my wife.” - Contributed by w. o. w. 
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I was fortunate enough to meet Ad¬ 
miral Clarence Ekstrnm soon after his 
appointment to take over from Ad 
miral “Cat” Brown as commander of 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet was announced 
last July. Although he was obviously 
rushed and this was not the right mo¬ 
ment, 1 said brashiy, “Sir, I’d like to 
be the lirst correspondent to congratu¬ 
late you on your new command . . . 
and also the first to have an interview 
with you." 

The Admiral held out his hand. 
“You are," he said. “And you just had 

it.” Dlf'hhV t'lMI’M 11 

Martha Rayl was visiting an Ameri 
can army camp during the war, and a 
colonel was staging an inspection for 
her. As they walked past the men. he 
barked our his inspection routine: 
“Show those boots!" “Let’s see those 
fingernails!" In the silence after one 
recruit had been ordered, “Stick out 
your tongue!" Martha Kaye’s iniinit 
able vo te boomed out, “Now, turn it 

it n u 

No onl could have been happier 
than I on that lovely summer day. I had 
come right across Lhe country to spend 
a week with my soldier husband of 
three whole months. We registered at 
the hotel and entered a crowded lift. 


There wasn’t a sound from anyone 
while the lift was ascending until my 
husband leant over to me and said in a 
loud voice, "What did you say your 
name was, dear?” - - Mrs. gkkuo k arm an 

An inquisitive woman was ques 
tinning my brother, home on leave, 
about his military experiences. She 
asked him about his rank, medals if 
any, length of sen ice and so forth, 
winding up with, “You arc with the 
Army, aren’t your" 

“No, madam," he replied gravely. 
“I’ve been agin ’em all the way.” 

Mary I'ntmia 

West Point cadets who have blind 
dales coming for the week-end usually 
form a “Beast Pool,” with each cadet 
contributing a certain amount to the 
pot. After careful evaluation, the dates 
are “graded” and the girl with the 
lowest score is “The Beast." Her escort 
wins a considerable sum. 

Once when m M friend Bill had en 
tered the pool, his date turned out to be 
a real washout and he collected. Happy 
that the holiday was not a complete 
Ions, he showed his room-mate his win¬ 
nings. 

But Bill’s room mate had news for 
A/wi.This particular week end the girls 
also had had a “Beast Pool” and - 
Vou’vr guessed it Bill’s gill won * 

A. N. 

Tut yoi'no sailor who was a guest 
at our Marine dance was giving a 
spectacular and thoroughly abandoned 
jitterbug exhibition. The lact that the 
dance floor was crowded,and that each 
time he hurled his pretty little partner 
from him she crashed into somebody, 
didn’t worry him. Meanwhile, our old 
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sergeant was dancing a sedate fox trot 
with his wife—a portly matron who 
must have weighed 14 stone. Three 
times the flying bundle of fluff 
bumped into him, and he bore it with 
good humour. When she came at him 
a fourth time, however, his patience 
gave out. Stopping abruptly, he tapped 
the sailor on the shoulder. 

“Son,” he said, “if you hit me with 
that woman once again, I’m going to 
‘'lock you with this one." — -C. Sheldon 

During the first few hectic days of 
a summer training camp, I was telling 
off a bunch of tired, dispirited cadets 
who hacf entered the mess hall with 
their caps on. I ended my tirade with 
the standard, “Just who do you think 
you are, anyway?” 

After a moment from the depths of 
the mess hall came a meek, question¬ 
ing little voice: “Human beings?” 

- 1). I’RlTVHETT 

The date for our wedding day had 
been set and all the plans made—ex¬ 
cept for one important detail. The 
bridegroom—in the midst of a four- 
year Navy term of service—was hav 
ing difficulty in getting leave. Finally 
out of desperation he consulted the 
Chaplain. Forgetting his carefully re¬ 
hearsed speech, he blurted out, “Sir. 
my wife will be going on a honey¬ 
moon, and I’d darn well like to go 
too.” 

He got his extra leave. 

Mils. H. I.ikiiM' 

While on a rainy field exercise, our 
CO’s driver got stuck in the mud. 
'Noticing a group of lounging soldiers 
watching the proceedings, the CO 
called out for some help. 


“Sorry, sir,” said one of the idlers, 
“but we've been classified dead and the 
umpire said we couldn't contribute any 
help until we’ve been replaced.” 

The CO thought this over for a 
minute, then turned to his driver and 
ordered, “Go and drag a couple of 
those dead bodies over here and throw 
them under the wheels to give us some 
trattion.” 

He got his help. — R. L. Miller 

Shortly after receiving my com¬ 
mission in the U.S. Army Nurse Corps 
1 was posted overseas. 

We were considered as officers first 
and women second, and I was trying to 
learn to accept this attitude. But 1 was 
nonplussed to be handed the following 
memorandum as I filed aboard the 
Queen Mary: “Notice to all offi¬ 
cers. If at all possible, plan to spend 
your first night on hoard below decks 
with your men. They’ll never forget 
it and you’ll never regret it.” 

-Dorothy Wells 

A civic dignitary, about to be taken 
011 his first flight in an air force jet 
plane, was being briefed 011 how to use 
the emergency ejector seat. “Who 
bales out first, the passenger or the 
pilot?” He asked. 

“The passenger,” replied the brief¬ 
ing officer. “But if the pilot tells you to 
eject and you say, ‘Eh?’—you’ll be 
talking to yourst If l”" - ap 


Contributions should be addressed to 
"Humour in Uniform" Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest, a5 Berkeley Sauare, 
London, IV. 1. We regret that items 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Those not accepted within three months 
may be considered rejected. 



A houseful of sprightly visitors is always fun. 

But when they're birds and animals , anything. can happen 



Our Quests Are Alu/aijs Wild 


By John and Jean Gratae 


E arly one morning we were 
called to .1 police station near 
our home to claim our < Canada goose 
and mallard duck. 

The duty sergeant read us a re¬ 
port: “Picked up at 3 a.m. walk¬ 
ing down the middle of College 
Avenue making loud squawks and 
quacks.” Then he added, seriously, 
“Looks like a clear-cut case of va¬ 
grancy and disturbing the peace.” 

“Not guilty,” said John. “They 
were just calling their mother.” 


“And where was their mother?” 
asked the officer. 

“1 le was at home in bed.” 

“UK! What do vou mean he?“ 
“1 mean that I am a mother 
goose!" John stated with some 
pride, “Nothing in this world would 
convince that gosling that I am not. 
You see, I helped her out of her*‘gg 
shell. 1 was the first moving dung 
she saw, and to a hatching bird that 
is always ‘mother.’ Animal behav¬ 
iour experts call this ‘imprinting.’ 

mj 
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Somewhere in her iittle mind is 
an impression of me and she thinks 
she looks like that impression. She 
doesn’t know she’s a goose and 
wouldn’t recognize a goose if she 
saw one. Her idea of a goose is 
me. The duck, on the other hand, 
thinks he is a goose; the goose was 
the first thing he responded to on 
hatching. 

“Last night something awakened 
the gosling, and she needed to know 
whether to be frightened or to go 
hack to sleep. So she went out to 
look for me, calling as she went. The 
duck went with her because he 
thinks that she is his mother, and 
since she was calling he thought he 
ought to call too.” 

“Well, now,” said the officer, “I 
don’t know of anv law that states 

j 

that a gosling can't look for its 
mother. Case dismissed.” 

John and the officer went out to 
get the accused. John called. The 
gosling cocked her head and tame 
running. John got into the car, and 
the gosling followed and sat down 
beside him. The duck followed the 
gosling and .sal down contentedly 
beside her. Order had been Re¬ 
established in the birds’ mysterious 
world. 

To become a mother goose gives 
one insight into the life of the 
gosling that cannot be gained bv a 
thousand trips into the wilderness 
to study geese. We need such insight 
because we write and illustrate 
books about wild birds and mam¬ 
mals. so every time we start another 


animal biography, we bring the 
principal characters into our home. 
This may seem a hectic way to get 
the animal point of view, but it is 
rewarding. 

Jean learned what it would be like 
to see in the dark through the eyes 
of a guest in our home—a fox 
named Fulva. Every night in the 
darkness of the garden, Jean 
and Fulva played with a tennis ball. 
It was a one-sided game. Jean could 
not see Fulva, much less the ball. A 
wet nose would touch her hand, and 
a ball would be pressed there. Jean 
would throw it. There would be 
only the sound of the ball bouncing 
on the earth. Soon the wet nose 
would touch her again, and the ball 
would be in her hand. 

“To look and look and see only 
blackness,” Jean recalls, “and to be 
aware that your fellow player sees 
not only you, but the ball, the in¬ 
sects and the stirring leaves makes 

you feel terribly limited.” 

- J 

Fulva, denned in our fireplace by 
day, became active, according to the 
inner timing of a fox, in the eve¬ 
nings. She would steal on absolutely 
silent feet about the house looking 
for Jean and, when she found her, 
would honour her with a fox’s 
greeting of affection. First she would 
biff her with her delicate paws, hop¬ 
ing that Jean would biff b;<ck, like 
a healthy fox pup. After a few, ex¬ 
changes she would press her nose 
into Jean’s hair and, using her sharp 
fox teeth, rake out all the hairpins, 
combs or ribbons. We think that to 
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Fulva they were brambles and burrs, 
intolerable objects from a fox’s point 
of view. This ceremony over, she 
would tug at Jean’s skirt and lead 
her into die garden to play. 

Fulva never got her sexes mixed 
as the goose did, and said as much 
by biting all men—including John— 
and playing with all women. John 
was unhappy in his role as enemy 
of a fox and did not cheer up 
until spring, when Falco, the male 
sparrow-hawk, fell in love with 
him. 

The hawk courted John accord¬ 
ing to the rules of the bird world. 
Having staked his claim to the 
kitchen, where his nest box was 
nailed above the door, he defended 
his home against all intruders, par¬ 
ticularly against Jean. If she came 
near the door Falco would dive- 
bomb her with outstretched talons. 


Consequently John became cook 
and the strange couple had the 
kitchen to themselves. While the 
lunch cooked, Falco went through 
his courtship dance, fanning his 
wings, bowing, bobbing his head 
and emitting soft throaty sounds. 
John would wave his hands in re¬ 
sponse and talk to him. Falco, 
thrilled by these attentions, would 
sail round the kitchen flashing his 
wings and calling. This went on for 
a month. Then a pet crow arrived, 
at our house and Falco abandoned 
John and flew off into the wilder¬ 
ness. 

The crow was named “New 
York" by our young son, Craig, be¬ 
cause he was “as noisy as New York 
City.” The pet grew and prospered 
and all but ran the house. In the 
morning he flew in through the 
window, perched on Jean’s head 
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and announced the day. Then he 
would help himself to any food that 
we didn’t throw ourselves on to pro¬ 
tect. He considered the children’s 
toys his natural inheritance. One 
day, Twig, our daughter, came 
crying to us saying she wasn’t 
going to play with that crow any 
more—he had taken the pieces of 
her puzzle and hidden them in the 
apple tree. 

In the autumn New York walked 
the children to the school-bus 
stop. It would have been easier 
for him to fly, but a crow is a highly 
social bird and motivated by what 
the gang is doing. The only gang he 
knew walked. So he walked—down 
the road in front of Twig and Craig, 
strutting and tossing pebbles in the 
air. Occasionally he startled a neigh 
bour with a gravelly “hello,” the 
only word he mastered. When the 
school bus had picked up the chil¬ 
dren, he would fly home and report 
a job well done to Jean, who was 
by then busv with the dishes. If he 
attempted to help with this chore 
she would pul him outside the 
door. Then she would count the 
knives and forks. 

All our wild guests are free to 
come and go, and bv picking their 
own moments of departure thev 
have, we feel, a better chance of 
survival. They usually leave in the 
spring or autumn--times when in¬ 
tense biological drives eclipse their 
memories of man, or guide them in 
spite of their poor training. 

We acquire our guests while they 


are quite young, when they become 
devoted to whoever is caring for 
them. After they can eat on their 
own and are tame and fearless, we 
generally permit them to go free, 
hoping that they are attached to us 
and will stay around the garden and 
house. 

The most valuable animals are 
those that visit the woods and per¬ 
mit us to follow them to see what 
they do in a natural environment. 
We have followed raccoons on fish¬ 
ing trips (the big ones get away from 
them, too). We have swum under¬ 
water with mink; they are not all 
blood and fury—they play with 
stones at the bottom of the streams. 

Some animals we just can’t get rid 
of. We released a raccoon in the 
woods five times only to come home 
and find him in the sugar bin or 
happily peeling wallpaper off the 
walls. We were growing desperate 
when one Februarv night a female 
raccoon dropped in and we never 
saw the young fellow again. 

We have learned to work with the 
nature of the animals. Once a rao 
coon made off with our car kevs and 
carried them up a Po-foot tree. John 
remembered that an outstanding 
characteristic of raccoons is that thev 
like to carry food and trinkets to 
water and swish them about in it. 
So Jean put the washing-up bowl 
outside on a table and started splash¬ 
ing the water. Down the tree loped 
the bandit with the keys in his teeth. 
He bounced on to the table and 
dropped them in the water. 
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' We have been many things to 
many animals, but to all raccoons 
we have been simply benefactors. 
Almost any raccoon that gets a taste 
of civilization seems to feel that man 
was created for one thing—to in¬ 
dulge raccoons in the material com¬ 
forts of life. A bed, for instance. We 
came home late one night to find 
three of our masked pets with their 
heads on our pillows, the blankets 
bunched up over them, blissfully 
sleeping amid the ruins of biscuits 
and prunes. 

More raccoons went into the cage 
for unruly guests than any other 
animal. There were days when they 
were caged continuously, especially 
during the period in which wc had 
Meph, a fully equipped skunk, liv¬ 
ing with us. The raccoons would 
tease Meph until he raised his tail to 
spray—and then would utterly frus¬ 
trate him by grabbing his tail and 
pulling ir down. This, we con¬ 
sidered, was cause to lock them up." 

We have been able to tame most 


reasons. A little screech owl would 
wait patiently on the turntable of an 
old wind-up gramophone for some¬ 
one to give it a crank and turn it on, 
sending him spinning. Wc still 
don’t know what kind of owl joy 
this brought to him, but he stayed 
with us for a year persisting in this 
pleasure. 

One bird we kept for only a short 
time was a turkey vulture. We 
turned him free because we were 


about to lose two very good human 
friends. They insisted that he -de¬ 
pressed them sitting on the open 
door staring at them. 

One does not live closely with ani¬ 
mals without understanding some 
of the laws and motivations of the 


wild. Among the most interesting 
laws we have observed is the finality 
of the departure of the young from 
their parents. One October after¬ 
noon the fox goes under the fence 
as if called by an irresistible force, 
and we know that she will not be 


back. The owl circles the lawn, 


of the animals and birds we have 
had. The others we handle bv capi¬ 
talizing on their wildness. We had 
a weasel that would chase John every 
evening in the hope of biting him. 
By running fast. John could lead the 
weasel where he pleased. 

Once a motorist saw them sprint¬ 
ing round the garden and called out 
cheerfully, “That's the tamest 
weasel I’ve ever seen. He follows 
you like a dog!” 

Animals have found desirable re¬ 
treats in our home for mysterious 


climbs high into a tree, swirls his 
head and looks fiercely at the hori¬ 
zon. i le flies along the path his 
eves have picked, in a determined, 
steady flight, and we know that he 
is gone. 

Kncumhertd by a human point of 
view, wc look upon these departures 
with some sadness. There will be no 
trips home. This is it. But we know, 
too, that these departures are the 
seeds of the future—that the wilder¬ 
ness will again burst with young 
come another spring. 












THE WAY IT WAS IN THE WACs 



A servicewoman's experiences in the mans world of 
war , vividly recounted by an officer of the First 
Company, Firjst Regiment, IVA AC. 


J r-^ $ KN1.ISTM) IN the U.S. 

^ j I * Women’s Auxiliary Ar- 
* IhI * m\ Corps in Santa Fe, 
☆V'.Yn'niffrv'r New Mexico, on May 
16, 1942. THnt ver\ morning 1 had 
read that President Roosevelt had 
signed the bill creating the WAAC. 
1 was then 28 years old; mv hus 
hand. Gil, was going to enlist and I 
was determined that I too would 
do something real in the war. Gil 
understood my feelings. In fact, he 
seemed proud that I was not 
128 


content just to sit and vegcfate. 

After enlistment I was told to go 
home and wait. Four weeks later l 
received notice to report to the Santa 
Fc recruiting ollice once more. 
When I arrived, I found $00 other 
women of every age, shape and de¬ 
scription milling around the office! 

And soon I discovered that we 
300 were not simply enlisting, as I 
had thought. Hefore training of en 
listed women could begin, the new¬ 
ly created Corps needed a nucleus 
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of trained women officers, and so 
wc were automatically applying for 
commissions. 

Initial screening reduced our 
number to 30. One by one I watched 
the other girls go in to be inter¬ 
viewed. They 
looked so poised 
and proper and 
detached. There 
was no use de¬ 
ceiving myself— 

I was none of 
these things. I 
was a sturdy, 
freckle - faced, 
sandy - haired 
girl, fundament¬ 
ally shy, a shv- 
ness which 1 had 
worked hard to 
overcome by 
adopting a seem 
ingly blunt and 
outspoken man¬ 
ner. As for education, I had a 
secondarv school diploma -and that 
was all. In short. I was merely a 
housewife and one time secretary 

j 

with no special hankering to be an 
officer, who, by some fluke, now 
found herself applying for a com 
mission. 

When it was my turn, 1 was ush¬ 
ered in before two precise looking 
civilian women and an extremely 
proper Army colonel. They were 
mostly interested in why I wanted 
to join the WAAC. 

“My husband has enlisted, and I 
feel that I could be dorng a greater 
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service by entering the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps than by stay¬ 
ing at home. 1 have no children and 
no responsibilities to keep me there. 
I am used to working with people. 
I like people. I have a great deal 

of energy- 

“Besides,” I 
blurted out, 
somewhat at a 
loss for a conclu¬ 
sion, “1 think 
everything mili¬ 
tary is absolutely 
the tops.” 

There followed 
an instant of 
utter silence — 
perhaps one of 
the most agoniz¬ 
ing moments of 
my life.Then the 
colonel tluew 
hack his head, 
pounded fhe 
table in front of hint and roared 
with laughter. When he finally got 
himself under control, the interview 
was ended and I was dead certain 
that my short carter as an olluer 
candidate was, too. 

Less than a week later a telegram 
arrived from the War Depaitmcnt. 
It said that I had been selected to at 
tend the first WAAC Olluer Can 
didate School in Iowa. 

r \v\s incredibly hot that July 
dav when, with a group of other 
candidates, I arrived in l)es Moines. 
Our barracks proved to be large, 
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two-storey' brick buildings, facing 
an enormous, oval-shaped parade 
ground. Inside we were stopped in 
the hall by a tail, thin sergeant. 

“1 am Sergeant Walterback,” he 
said. Nothing in his tone of voice 
indicated that he was addressing a 
group of women, several of whom 
were extremely good-looking. “I am 
the first sergeant of this company, 
and for the time being I will try to 
handle any questions or problems 
you may have.” 

He led the way into a large room 
where a dozen or so army beds were 
lined up about six feet apart. Each 
bed was covered with a brown blan¬ 
ket bearing the letters “U.S.” in the 
centre. At the foot of each was a 
small metal trunk, and clothes lock¬ 
ers stood against one wall. 

Almost at once, after he had left, 
cries of dismay arose. The wall lock¬ 
ers had room for only four or five 
dresses, and their shelves were large 
enough to accommodate only a hat 
and a handbag. There was nowhere 
to put perfume, hairbrush, cosmetics 
and all the other necessities of fe¬ 
male life. No dressing-table—and 
no mirror! 

Later that day, after wc had un¬ 
packed, coped with the problem of 
drastically inadequate storage space 
for our civilian belongings and been 
appalled by the mountainous por¬ 
tions of food heaped on our plates 
in our first visit to the mess, we 
gathered on the porch of our bar¬ 
racks to discuss our experiences. Be¬ 
fore long a group of soldiers joined 


us. We were bursting with ques¬ 
tions, and they were willing enough 
to supply the answers. We had a 
captain, they said, whom we would 
meet the following day, and three 
lieutenants, one for each platoon of 
about 40 women. Most of these 
men, they told us, had come from 
Fort Benning, Georgia, which had 
the reputation of being the roughest, 
toughest infantry post in the Army. 
Furthermore, they were not volun¬ 
teers, and a good many were less 
than enchanted with their assign¬ 
ment of converting civilian women 
into soldiers. Certainly chivalry was 
not included among their duties. 
There were men about when we 
hauled our excess baggage to the 
attic storage rooms, but they stood 
looking on with expressions that 
seemed to dare us to do it alone. We 
finished that job without the aid of a 
single manpower. 

Lights out, we learned, was at 
11 o’clock. Before wc turned in, we 
went for a short inspection tour of 
the barracks. In the basement we 
made a startling discovery—the, 
bathroom. Our allotted section con¬ 
sisted of four wash-basins, two 
baths, several showers and com¬ 
modes—a far, far cry from what we 
had known at home, where we had 
performed the ritual of a lady’s toilet 
in privacy. 

After we’d crawled into our 
bunks, we lay waiting for taps. I was 
wonderfully drowsy when the soft 
tones of the bugle floated over the 
silent fort, played so beautifully that 
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I cannot now think of that moment 
without a choked feeling. There was 
a reassurance to it, echoing the fa¬ 
miliar words, “All is well. 1 ' 

When we were blasted out of bed 
at 5.45 the next morning the sight 
that followed would surely have 
been hilarious to an onlooker. It 
took a moment for us to realize 
where we were—and then we were 
up, scurrying around gathering our 
clothes, dashing to the latrine and 
manoeuvring to get a turn at one. of 
the wash-basins, sharing a mirror 
with three others while combing our 
hair and putting on lipstick. 

Wc finally lined up outside, each 
of us in her own personal interpre¬ 
tation of “attention.” There wc met 
our company commander, Captain 
Stillman, a dark-haired man in his 
middle 30’s with the look of a profes¬ 
sional spldier about him. He briefly 
explained our routine, concluding 
his remarks with these words: 

“This company will lie operated 
according to the strictest Army regu 
latinos; am deviations will he ban 
died in the same manner as we 


handle the men, and no favouritism 
will be shown.” 

Our first job that morning was 
“policing the area”—picking up all 
the cigarette ends and other debris 
littering the ground in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of our quarters. The 
sight of a hundred-odd women, 
many dressed in the height of 
fashion, collecting fag-ends at six 
o’clock in the morning . . . well, it 
was odd, to say the least. 

After lunch tame the announce¬ 
ment we had all been waiting for— 
uniforms. Wt were marched to a 
large, one-storey building into 
which wc were admitted in single 
file. The scene inside resembled the 
biggest clearance sale in history. 
Along one side was a long counter 
piled high with thousands of arti¬ 
cles. Soldiers stationed at intervals 
behind it loaded us down with our 
allotted items as vve passed along. 

First we received a blue denim 
laundry hag, into which went three 
olive coloured hath-towels, tooth¬ 
brush, comb, iirst-aid kit, pink seer¬ 
sucker pyjamas, red corduroy 
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bathrobe, blue seersucker dressing- 
gown, four pairs of rayon and four 
pairs of cotton stockings, a leather 
handbag with shoulder strap, flask, 
gas inask, two pairs of khaki ankle 
socks, khaki gloves, khaki pork-pie 
hat, khaki raincoat--khaki, khaki, 
khaki . . . 

Then there was a little dream of 
an outfit called an “exercise suit"— 
a green-and-white striped seersucker 
dress with buttons down the front 
and matching bloomers. 

Hut that was lame compared with 
the next items: khaki-coloured 
rayon panties with long, droopy 
legs, surely left-overs from the 
Spanish American War. The style 
was had enough -but the colour .. . 

“Well, anyway," said the girl in 
front (if me, “if \nu fall down, 
you'll be khaki-coloured all over." 

In the shoe department we were 
luted with leather bedroom slippers, 
tennis shoes, galoshes and brown 
walking shoes, a sr/.e larger than the 
ones we customarily took. The litter 
assured us that our leel would grow 
into our new si/e with all the march 
ing we would do. 

We could hardly wait to get back 
to the barracks to rr\ on our new 
clothes, lr was a mad scene, girls 
racing from the heap til clothing 
piled on their hunks down to the 
mirrors in the latrine, and back 
again, trvingon one thing and then 
another, often mixing up two or 
three different outfits. There were 
squeals of delight or possibly hor¬ 
ror- and groans of disappointment. 


But when we got into the so-called 
“Class A” uniform, the standard 
khaki outfit, we felt handsomely 
dressed—except for the final item-- 
the tie. Not one of us had the faintest 
idea how to tie the thing. There 
was nothing to do hut to send for 
Sergeant Walterback. 

His patience deserved a medal as 
he demonstrated over and over 
again : “Cross both ends . .. around 
once . . . twice . . . up through the 
centre . . ." What must have gone 
through his head? Thirteen years ift 
the Army, and here he was showing 
a hunch of giggling, addlc-patcd 
females the secrets of a four in hand 
tie. 

Our fashion show and self admir¬ 
ation society came to an abrupt end 
with word that as the first olficer 
candidate class of the WAAC, we 
were to be inspected by Mrs. Ovela 
Culp Hobbv, national director of the 
^Corps. The only outfit all ot us pos 
sessed in totn was that bloomer- 
equipped “exercise suit." and so it 
was in these that we stood tor our 
first inspection. I doubt if any forma¬ 
tion si Hi e the davsot Alexander the 
Cireal was ever less militan. Mrs. 
1 lobby pronounced ms “excellent,” 
but 1 don't see how she conic, have 
said it without luting oif the tongue 
in her cheek. 

\ week we had fallen 
into a regular routine—reveille, 
police rhe area, breakfast, classes, 
lunch, more classes, drilling, supper, 
stuih. laundry, sleep. 
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There was so much to learn—or 
in some cases, to relearn. House¬ 
wives who had been making beds 
for five, ten, fifteen years were blunt¬ 
ly informed (often by some fuzzy- 
faced, teen-age coqroral) that their 
techniques were utterly improper. 
Only mitred corners would do, and 
the blankets had to be stretched so 
tight that a coin dropped into the 
centre would bounce several inches. 
Then, too, the female of the species 
is not necessarily the tidier of the 
two sexes, and many of the girls at 
first rebelled at having to hang their 
clothes just so. It was a strange expe¬ 
rience, also, to be told what to wear 
—a violation, somehow, of a sacred 
feminine right. 

In addition, there were scores of 
unfamiliar little military techniques 
to be mastered: how to stand at at 
teniion, how to march taking ex¬ 
actly 30-inch steps, how to salute-- 
and whom. 

We marched over every inch of 
the drill field, we marched to classes, 
we marched to eat, we marched 
with blisters, stomach aches, inocu 
lation reactions and all the rest- but 
we marched. Anti as time went on, 
we came to bless those Spanish- 
Amcrican War panties with the 
long, droopy legs; without them wc 
would have been chafed raw. We 
discovered, too, that the fellow who 
fitted us with shoes wa* right--we 
were growing into them, after all. 

One interesting aspect of our 
training was the attitude of the men 
-.assigned to our company. I11 the 


beginning, every one of them had 
exhibited a patronizing scepticism 
towards us, but this was later re¬ 
placed by the pride that each de¬ 
veloped for his own unit. Often we 
heard exchanges like this: “I hear 
two of your dames were reprimand¬ 
ed during inspection. You shoulda 
seen my gals’ quarters . . . you 
coulda used the joint for an operat¬ 
ing room.” 

I have often wondered whether 
Officer Candidate Schools aren’t in- 
tended less as institutions of learn¬ 
ing than as a means to wear down 
the fainthearted from physical ex¬ 
haustion. As die weeks wore on and 
our fatigue deepened, wc often bad 
to fight to stay awake in class. We 
sat on wooden benches and listened 
to the drone of the instructors as the 
heat waves of that summer sizzled 
through the thin roofs. We learned 
map reading, mess management, 
-military supply, accounting, pro¬ 
curement, company administration, 
military sanitation. There were bad 
days, but the farther wc went along, 
the greater our determination grew 
to see it through. Not only had we 
invested more of ourselves, but an 
unmistakable feeling of responsi¬ 
bility fell upon us: it was up to us 
to prove that women were deserving 
of a share in fighting a war. Some¬ 
how we ceased to lx* individuals, 
and each of us felt that she had be¬ 
come a symbol instead. 

The final proof of our persever¬ 
ance came on August 29, Commis¬ 
sioning Day. That evening all but 
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The Refinery Engineer 


Crude oil from the earth is a mixture of hydrocarbon* (compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen) which may be gases, liquids, or solids at ordinary 
temperatures. Refining separates and re-assemble§ the various useful 
"fractions** in the crude oil and purifies them to the required degree. 
The construction and maintenance of the plant in which these processes 
are carried out are in the hands of Refinery Engineers. Highly skilled 
key men, they are responsible for the efficient working of all 
the heat exchangers, pumps, compressors, refrigeration 
machinery and other equipment needed in a modern 
refinery. And when components of the refinery arc 
shut down for overhaul it is the Refinery Engineer 
who has to examine the units and repair parts weak¬ 
ened by corrosion, heat, pressure and friction so that 
breakdowns will not dislocate the 
operation of the complex plant. 
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four of the 440 women who had 
come to Des Moines six weeks ear¬ 
lier were wearing the little gold bars 
of a WAAC Third Officer. 

( C)wo days later 1 was dismayed to 
learn that I was to remain in Des 
Moines as one of the WAAC' offi¬ 
cers in charge of a company of en¬ 
listed women still in training. 

My job was supply officer, and 
only once during the next four 
months did that present me with 
am real challenge. In November 
((>42 the weather changed suddenly 
from crisp autumn temperatures to 
biting, sulvfrec/ing cold. The girls 
in inv platoon were in training as 
truck and jeep drivers, which meant 
that they were outside a good deal of 
the time. Hut the Army had failed 
toanticipatc such a situation: no win¬ 
ter clothing was available for them. 

We managed to obtain some male 
GI overcoats, but since there was 
only a limited number of the smaller 


sizes, most of the girls had to wear 
enormous garments. Wearing over¬ 
coats hanging down to their ankles 
while crawling under their jeeps to 
make repairs proved so cumbersome 
that the girls usually discarded their 
coats—and a good many came down 
with pneumonia. 

As supply officer, I felt responsi¬ 
ble. Finally, after a score of the girls 
had landed in the hospital, l strode 
over to the men’s equipment stores. 
The civilian in charge shrugged 
helplessly; there simply wasn't any¬ 
thing he could give the girls to wear. 

“Look round and see for your¬ 
self,’’ he said. 

I did. And near the back of the 
stores I spied a stack of men’s long 
underwear. I rushed back to an¬ 
nounce my discovery. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” the man 
said. “You’ll never get women into 
, those things." 

“How would \ou like to gamble 
fifty of ‘those things’ on that?" 

“Why fifty?" he said. “Take a 
hundred.” 

I grabbed an ample supply. WTien 
1 arrived in our barracks, 1 had the 
platoon assembled and, somewhat 
timorously, I displayed my loot. 

I onlv wished that supercilious 
stores clerk could have seen the girls 
snatch up that underweai and dash 
for their quarters. They reassembled 
about ten minutes later—and the 
sight dispelled my anger. They were 
dressed in knitted caps, gloves, shoes 
—and underwear. Every curve—or 
absence thereof —was definitively 
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and unabashedly outlined. And they 
continued to wear their long under¬ 
wear until the Army sent a supply 
of proper female winter clothing. 

^During the following year and 
a half I was transferred from one 
camp to another in various parts 
of the United States. The WAAC 
had been created as an “auxiliary,” 
which meant that we were sort of 
second-class soldiers, not eligible for 
government insurance or a num¬ 
ber of other privileges granled to 
men. Colonel Hobby was hard at 
work in Washington to get our 
status changed, and ultimately won 
the fight to get the “Auxiliary” 
dropped from our designation. For 
me, the change to rcgulai Army 
status meant that my rank, which 
had been First Officer, changed. 
Now I was Captain Joy Fincke. 

The monihs were dragging by, 
I)-Day in Kuropc passed—and then 
suddenly I was thrilled when, on 
July 4, 1944. orders came to prepare 
for duty abroad. I was to report 
first to Washington and there to 
help hand pick from hundreds of 
service records the cream of the 
Transportation Corps for the com¬ 
pany 1 would command. 

When the company had been as¬ 
sembled, we spent a month at Camp 
Shanks, north of New York City on 
the Hudson River. We were up at 
5 a.m., and we attended classes on 
the British transport system every 
morning. In the afternoons we prac¬ 
tised abandon-ship drill, climbing 


down simulated cargo nets, and we 
were sent on five-mile hikes with 
full packs. We studied Axis uni¬ 
forms, learned how to guard against 
infiltration. At the end of 30 days 
we were razor-sharp, both physically 
and mentally. 

When embarkation time drew 
ricar, I told the girls they could each 
pack one article of personal civilian 
clothing. For a woman, such a deci¬ 
sion is perhaps more difficult than 
picking a husband, and days were 
spent debating one article against 
another. 1 held a final inspection to 
make sure that none of the girls 
was taking more than she was 
allowed. 

Sure enough, I discovered a ser¬ 
geant, Elizabeth McKee, who had 
packed a nightgown she treasured 
and a red petticoat she simply 
couldn’t part with. 1 explained that 
she would have to choose between 
them. She finally took the night¬ 
gown. 

At last we were ready, dressed in 
our boots, field jackets and helmets. 
The journey down the Hudson 
River, just at sunset, was magnifi¬ 
cent. The girls stayed on deck, hang¬ 
ing over the rail, talking excitedly 
and [minting out the sights. My eyes 
lighted on McKee. She was standing 
b\ the rail with her khaki skirt 
blown by the wind, revealing that 
precious red petticoat underneath. 

1 laughed out loud. If she wants it 
as badly as that, I thought, I’m not 
going to spoil her little plot. After 
all, she hadn't packed it. 




Don’t they look cute? 


DON’T they look cute in their bright, gay dresses? In an era of 
mounting prices everywhere. Daddy is happy that RAYON, the 
wonder fabric that looks and feels like silk, costs so little. 


We were the first to set up a plant in 
India for manufacturing rayon in 1950. 
'Our production is constantly on the 
increase and it is helping to keep 
thousands of weaving establishments 
humming all the year round in many 
towns and villages of India. We 
now produce yarn in finer and bleached 


varieties, and also make available 
coloured yarn -for the first time in 
our country. In pioneering the rayon 
industry in India and in fostering 
these new developments, we are happy 
that we continue to play a vital role 
in the developing economy of our 
country. 
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don’t think I shall ever forget the sight 
of the Queen Mary as we saw her at the 
dock. She looked so incredibly big—and 
purposeful. 1 stood at the foot of the gang¬ 
way checking the list as the girls climbed 
up. In a few minutes, Red Cross women 
appeared with coffee and doughnuts. Too 
busy to stop, I extended the index finger of 
my left hand, the one with which 1 was 
holding my list, and a Red Cross woman 
slipped a doughnut over it. 

By the time the last of my girls had 
ascended the gangplank, it was very nearly 
dark. I was left alone and a little frightened. 
The Lnnrmousncss of the task I faced 
seemed to close in around me, and I won¬ 
dered : Was 1 equal to the responsibility 
tor the welfare of almost 200 women? 

Finally, 1 slowly climbed the gangway, 
and as 1 reached the deck I saw that I still 
had that doughnut round my finger. I took 
a bite and went inside. 

The Queen Mary, blacked out, sailed by 
herself without an escort. The first time we 
zigzagged I asked a sailor about it, and he 
explained that her safety lay in her speed 
and her ability to outrun submarines, add¬ 
ing, “This is no drill." I couldn’t get those 
tour words out of m\ mind. W'e were on 
our way, and there was no mistaking it 
this tvit\ no drill. 

Next morning we received permission to 
go on deck, provided we wore life belts at 
all times. And it was there that we saw the 
(1 Is—there must have been easily 10.000 of 
them aboard- tor the first time. Our quar¬ 
ters were high up on the ship, in what had 
once been the plushy sun-deck staterooms. 
As wc gathered along the rail, we looked 
down tm to the lower decks forward— 
and into a sea of faces. There was a 
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kind of en masse double take be¬ 
fore they realized that we khaki- 
coloured figures above them were 
not of their sex. Then I think the 
longest, loudest single wolf whistle 
in the history of the world drifted 
across the North Atlantic Ocean. 

There were shouts of “Look— 
dames!” “Hi-ya, baby,” and, “Any¬ 
body there from Kankakee?” 

If anyone who had ever under¬ 
estimated the power of a woman 
could have witnessed that scene, all 
doubt would have been erased from 
his mind. In the space of not more 
than 15 seconds the mere presence 
of 200 girls had transformed those 
thousands of soldiers from a group 
of disinterested, almost gloomy men 
into a shouting, smiling, hand- 
waving mass of animation. 

<SU) f. had no sooner landed in Eng¬ 
land and settled in our quarters at a 
replacement depot in Liehlield, than 
a WAC major permanently station¬ 
ed there sent word for 11s to assemble 
in a large hall. 

“I have wonderful news for you,” 
she announced. ‘‘You're going to 
the ‘far shore’- France.” 

“Oh. no!" the girls tried, half in 
delight and half in consternation. 
To he going to France wms more 
than we had hoped for -hut the 
girls couldn’t help remembering the 
long, tedious hours of study we hail 
put in learning every last detail of 
the British transport system. 

“There is still lighting in Nor¬ 
mandy.” the major continued, “hut 


as'soon as the area is considered safe 
you will depart." 

Four da^fT later I received a 
Secret message saying that we 
would leave at 4 a.m. the next day 
for Southampton, where we would 
hoard a ship to cross the Channel. 

I called the company to formation 
and told them to start packing. 

What a night it was! None of us 
got to bed until very late, and I 
didn’t get to bed at all. 1 had my 
own packing to do; but in addition 
the other officers and I had fc 
straighten out all the records. I final¬ 
ly enlisted the help of a male lieu¬ 
tenant and sergeant to lash up our 
bedrolls. I say “enlist.” Actually I 
used my bon voyage bottle of whisky 
from Santa Fe as bait. 

But at four o’clock next morning 
we were ready, dressed in. olive- 
coloured trousers tucked down into 
our leggings and boots. Each girl 
.carried a canvas hag on her back, 
with her two blankets tied in a 
“horseshoe roll.” plus a gas mask, 
first-aid kit and Mask. 

I stood at the door of the girls’ 
barracks and ticked olf each one as 
she passed. I noticed something odd 
about one young girl named 
Roberts. She was a quiet \oungster 
who'd always kept pretty much to 
herself. As she went bv she seemed 
to he holding something under her 
jacket, but in the general excitement 
I thought no more about it. 

The weather was misty and raw 
as we drove to the railway station, 
and when we got there, we were 
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One of the oldest formal regulations set down 
to help guide the profession of mrdiunr was a 
part of the Code of Hammurabi, a Babylonian 
ruler of about 2000 B.G. 

Here was the first known evidence of an 
.ethical relationship between physician and . 
patient. Its requirements were stria, its 
penalties harsh. A physician might be called 
upon to defend his practices before the royal 
court if an aggrieved patient sought to 
invoke the code. 


Thr physician of today subscribes to a modern 
code of ethics that is far more detailed and 
more demanding than the ancient one. 
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trolling quality in the laboratories of Parke* 
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Hard labour isn’t easy—says Construction Man 



Construction work is tough. I am 
working on a dam that is going up us 
part of the Second Plan. 

1 enjoy my work and 1 know that it is 
valuable to the counrry, but it's pretty 
exhausting. Exhausting physically 
because I have to walk miles per day 
over rubble and construction work with 
the thermometer standing at 104 . Hard 
mentally because building a dam isn't 


easy it needs constant detailed super¬ 
vision and mathematical calculation to 
check that everything is working ..o plan. 
That’s why I drink Bourn vita. A cup 
oi Bo urn vita works wonders. It restores 


my lost energy and it keeps me refreshed 
and full of vitality. There’:, no doubt 
about it Bournvita does give you 


strength and vigour. 
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informed that the train probably 
/ouldn’t arrive for an hour or more. 
Kv then 1 was so tired, having stayed 
up all night, that 1 couldn’t keep my 
eves open. Oil lo one side l saw a 
pile of railway sleepers, and, ignor 
ing the numbing drizzle, I simply 
lay down on them, blankets, pack, 
helmet and all. I was aslee; at once. 

i 

When the train whistle awakened 
me, I starled to get up. only to dis 
cover that Sour of the girls had taken 
olT their field jackets and co\ered 
ine with them. I had to brush awa\ 
a tear, thinking ot bow the\ were 
looking aiter the “old ladv," who 
was soeoiuerned with looking alter 
them. 

A voting second lieutenant to 
whom 1 took an immediate dislike 
was assigned as convoy olluer lo ser 
us to our destination. He was dap 
per and olliuous, and obvioiisU inl 
patient to get us on our wav. As we 
travelled towards Southampton, rnv 
dislike increased. His onl\ interest 
was mi a dak he had lot that night, 
and he was anxious in lx rid n! us so 
that lx could keep it. 

I was onl\ too happs loin out o| 
hi 4 - loinpamy when he announced 
at a station. “This i.s when- \ou get 
olT. 'There’ll Ih trucks waiting to 
take von to the pier." ()ixe we wt r: 
on the plaltorm, 1 went to tin hook 
ing oflxe to inquire where the 
trucks were. 

“Trucks?” asked the little Lug 
hsh clerk. “There’ll he no trucks. 
We weren’t expecting am troops." 

“But isn’t this Southampton'” I 


HS 

asked. “We’re supposed to meet a 

I . M 

noat. 

“Oh, I’m afraid not. ladv,’’ he re¬ 
plied. "The piers are three miles 
down the road.” 

That little pip squeak lieutenant! 
It I’d had him now. I’d have goaded 
llu- whole compain on to him. 

I went outside. “Well, guls." 1 
said, “it looks like the Transport.! 
tii> n t iorps walks again. The \ put us 
oil at the- wioiig place, and the boat 
is supposed to lease in ^ minutes. 

I paused, looking round at all ol 
them 

"We might make u ll sou re game 
to march." 

There wasn’t tli<- tiniest hcsita 
lion. “Let’s go!” the\ shouted. 

We set oil down tlx middle oi the 
load, marching in the dull duz/le. 
I he railway exrk . ame to the dooi 
and waved good li\* . shaking his 
head all the while, 

I sv.isn’t at all miit we’d make it 
|i am ol the girls collapsed, we’d all 
hast lo slop, bciause we lerl.uulv 
couldn't hate ansouc bs the load 
side. 

Alter tsso mil's those heavily 
laden lie Id packs began lo tee-1 like 
}ir| >s on our bai! s. 

I kept walking bade .ilong the 
line ot man h. 

“An sou all right r ” I asked, and 
then noddt d. but I could mt the 
growing fatigue hi I hi-ir iaces. 

Two nr three times I eailed a brief 
halt, and then we we re olf again. 

Finalis. when our minutes was 
just aboui gone, we came round a 
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bend in the road and saw the pier 
ahead, surrounded by a wire fence. 

Just then the first of a line of big 
Army trucks rolled past, coming up 
from behind. They were packed 
with American soldiers in full bat¬ 
tle dress. As the trucks passed, the 
soldiers stared at us. "Look,” they 
shouted. “Women!” 

Something went through me, and 
I could sense it pass through the 
whole company. Tired as they were, 
they raised their heads and squared 
their shoulders. 

Quietly at first, then louder and 
louder, the platoon leaders counted, 
“Hup, two, three, four . . . hup, 
two, three, four.” 

The girls were in step, striding 
along with their arms swinging. 
And with one voice they shouted to 
the soldiers in the trucks: 

“Sissies! ” 

We kept on to the end of the 
dock. Then in mv loudest, proudest 
voice 1 commanded, “Companeec 
. . . halt! . .. fall out.” 

Most of them fell down instead. 

^'CPhtE ship, of course, was late. 

It didn’t show up for nearly live 
hours, and it proved to he a broken 
down excursion boat, painted grev. 
We discovered that below decks it 
was filthy, but we were too tired 
then to care. The girls turned in to 
their hammocks almost immediate¬ 
ly after supper, fully dressed except 
for their helmets. 

About 10.30 next morning, 
through chilly mist, \vc saw the 


French coast. During the night .we 
had crossed 100 miles of water 
where the greatest invasion flept in 
history had passed three months be¬ 
fore, and there ahead of us was Utah 
Beach. 

Everything was strangely .quiet, 
and I cannot exactly express the feel¬ 
ing it gave me, though it was some¬ 
thing like the sensation you get 
when, driving along a highway, you 
suddenly come upon a terrible 
motor accident. Everything is still, 
and the dust has settled, but your 
mind recreates the horror of what 
must have happened. Before us, 
masked by.the grey-blue sea, lay the 
gaunt and twisted wreckage of per¬ 
haps a hundred ships. 

In the little time we had been in 
England we had seen occasional 
bomb damage. But here was chaos, 
total and complete. It was almost 
impossible for the mind to grasp 
'the immensity of it. 

Our boat approached to a point 
just outside the line of sunken ships, 
and then we hove to. A few minutes 
later wc were ordered abo..rd an 
IA>1 (landing craft, infantry) which 
had pulled alongside. Clambering 
down the cargo nets proved consid¬ 
erably more difficult on a pitching 
ship than it had been when wc prac¬ 
tised it at Camp Shanks. 

The Ltd took all of us on board 
— the soldiers, loo. My girls and I, 
crowded in the well of the ship, 
could see only the blue sky over our 
heads. The LCI headed for the 
shore, then swung round and 



When Dunlop first opened an office in 
Bombay at the end of 1898, there was no 
fanfare, no handouts, no headlines. 

Just about io years earlier, John Boyd 
Dunlop, a veterinary surgeon, had inven¬ 
ted the first practicable pneumatic tyre. 
With the opening of the Dunlop 
office in Bombay the pneumatic tyre 
had come to India. 

The old century was about to say 
its quiet farewell. Tagore had not 
yet started work on “Gitanjali" and 
Janisetji Tata was yet to launch his 
epic search for iron ore. There 
was nothing, then, of the furious 
bustle that marks our days. 

Soon, very soon, all these 
were to change as India was 
caught up in the swift 
currents of 20th- 
century history. 

Dunlop has 
moved with the 
times and in 60 
years it has be¬ 
come a familiar 
and intimate name 
throughout the 
country. The 

Dunlop factory at Sahaganj has ’ 

grown to become Asia’s largest rubber I 
manufacturing enterprise, and this M 

sixtieth year of Dunlop in India is JBf 

marked by the setting up of a 4 m 

new' tyre factory at Ambattur. j Mk 
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Steel is the starting point in a country's progress 
towards economic self-sufficiency. In India today 
there exists a wide gap between requirements 
and production of steel. While the present annual 
production is only 1,430,000 tons, by the end 
of the Second Five Year Plan the country will 
need at least 6,000,000 tons a year. 

The public and private sectors have joined hands 
to narrow this gap by the establishment of three 
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stopped. Again we 
started for the 
beach, then pulled 
hack. After it had 
happened a dozen 
times, l climbed 
up the ramp to see 
what was happen¬ 
ing. Though the 
beach was hardly 
more than a mile 
away, there were 
sunken ships all 
round us and the 
skipper of the LC 1 
was simply trying 
to find a way 
through. I stoexl 
in the bow for 
several minutes, 
describing what 
was going on, and 
ilicn 1 happened to 
look down at the 
troops. In all the 
sameness of khaki and olive, a tm\ 
patch ol black stood out. 

Roberts, the girl I had noticed as 
we lett the barracks 111 Lichfield, 
stood with her helmtt in ln.r hands 

and inside it was a tm\ bl.uk and 
white kitten. She h.ul concealed it 
all during the trip on the tram, the 
march, to the pier and the )«»urne\ 
across the Channel. 

Just then our e\cs met, and her < x 
pression was one of pleading expect¬ 
ant) . 1 smiled back. 1 would haw- 
jumped overboard before I would 
have made that frightened, loneh 
little girl get rid of that kitten. 


IU now the LOl bad sejuirmed 
tinoii^li the debris and we felt her 
keel crumb along the sandy bottom 
ul I'tali Reach. Over the loud 
speaker umc the order. “Stand 
klear of the lamp.” and a moment 
later it dropped down. 

Ik lore- us the sand sloped up to 
low dunelike headlands. It was still 
litteied with the evidence of what 
had happened the re : a burned out 
tank m which men had (lied . . . the 
bomb gutted hulk of what had been 
an LS I' where the end had c ome in 
one eafaelvsmu instant . . . th-* Cicr 
man fortifications, pock marked by 
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ten thousand shell holes. The im¬ 
mediacy of it all crowded in upon 
us. There had been times since 
we sailed from New York when it 
had seemed that we were embarked 
on a great adventure. But not now. 
We were a subdued group of wom¬ 
en who struggled through the deep 
sand towards the headlands. 

We were met there by a group of 
soldiers, but they were not the 
starched and clean-shaven kind to 
which we had become accustomed. 
These men were an anti-aircraft gun 
crew who had landed on D-Day and 
had been there ever since. They 
were whiskered and dirty, their 
overalls stained and torn. But the 
sight of them coming down the 
beach to meet us was as moving as 
the most impeccable military review 
1 had seen. These were soldiers 
doing what soldiers must ultimately 
do—light. 

They seemed overwhelmed at see¬ 
ing us, the first women to disembark 
there. The awed, almost worshipful 

interest these battle-wearv soldiers 

* 

look in us was a far cry from the 
casual, wisecracking approach we 
had grown to expect in all informal 
contact with Gls. They wanted to 
know everything about us—where 
we were from, how long since we’d 
left the States, countless other ques¬ 
tions. Most of all they simply want¬ 
ed'us to talk, so that they might hear 
the sound of girls’ voices. 

It was perhaps an hour before the 
trucks assigned to carry us inland 
arrived, and it was well after dark 


by the time we reached our destina¬ 
tion, Valognes. At first; the only 
thing I could see was an ordinary 
field tent. The rest of the place ap¬ 
peared to be a big apple orchard. I 
went into the tent and was met by 
a WAC captain who had arrived 
only a few days before with the first 
handful of WACs to land in France. 

“We’ve been expecting you,” she 
said, and handed me a slip of paper 
marked with our tent locations. 
“They’re scattered about among the. 
trees so that they’re hidden from 

j 

the air,” she explained. “Be very 
careful about lights. There’s a Ger¬ 
man bomber that comes over almost 
every night.” 

We found our tents, slogging 
through mud at least three inches 
deep. Each would accommodate 
four girls. Inside there were plain 
canvas camp-beds—nothing more. 
Jfut that was all we needed. I per¬ 
sonally could have slept in the mud. 

Yet tired as we were, it was so 
cold that sleep did not come easily. 
Most of us put on our woollen 
gloves, and though I removed my 
hoots, thinking I’d be more com¬ 
fortable, I was sorry for the rest of 
the night—but I was too cold to get 
up and put them on again. 

When morning came, two mess 
trucks rolled up and dispensed cof¬ 
fee, gluey oatmeal and powdered 
eggs. Afterwards, most of the girls 
collected water in their helmets 
from a near-by stream and used it to 
wash their faces as best they could. 

1 myself hadn’t had a bath since 
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Nc m I always wear BINNY S Hanava suits 
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we’d left Lichfield, and I especially 
wanted to wash my hair. For all I 
knew, though, the nearest bath was 
joo miles away. Then, later in the 
day, I spotted some members of an 
engineer company at work beyond 
the far end of the tent area. They 
had scrounged a battered, rusty old 
water tank and several sections of 
pipe, apparently from a bombed-out 
building. 

“What are you building, fellas?” 
I asked coyly, though 1 had a pretty 
good idea. 

“We’re riggin’ up a shower,” 
they replied. 

The pipes led into a tent, and un 
der the water tank they were con- 
triving a fire pot. 

“When do you suppose it’ll be 
done?” 1 inquired. 

“Oh, in a couple of days,” they 
said. 

The second morning when I went 
back to cheek, the project was com¬ 
pleted. The engineers were just leav¬ 
ing, saying they intended to use 
the shower tor the first time later in 
the dav. 

This was m\ chance, i scurried 

about, gathering up all the twig.; 

that looked dr\ enough to burn, 

some paper from the orderly tent 

and .m old wooden peasant shoe. I 

» 

stuffed them all into the little lire 
box and lit it, then sat down to wait. 
In about half an hour 1 thought the 
water must be hot enough, and 1 
didn’t dare risk waiting any longer 
-the engineers might return and 
claim their priority. So 1 rushed 


back to my tent and scooped up a 
towel and a piece of soap. 

Back at the shower I undressed 
and turned on the water. It was the 
merest trickle, barely tepid, hut it 
was enough. 1 lathered all over, then 
began to soap my hair. What bliss! 

“Captain ?” It was the voice of my 
first sergeant, Gladys Parker. 

“I’m here,” 1 replied, feeling rath¬ 
er smug about the coup I’d pulled 
off. 

“I’ve been looking for you all_ 
over the place. There’s a major 
asking to see you.” 

“1 don’t give a hoot if General 
Eisenhower is looking for me,” I 
called hack, luxuriantly. “I’m goirg 
to wash my hair and get clean if it’s 
the last thing 1 ever do.” 

“Bur this major wants to see you 
right away,” she said. 

“He can just wait,” I replied, 
adamantly. 

“That’s all right, Captain," came 
a man’s voice. “I’ll be glad to.” 

I pinned up my hair, tucked it un 
der my cap, jumped into m\ clothes 
and three minutes later l was .stand¬ 
ing uncomfortably in front of the 
major. 

"Captain Finckc reporting, sir.” 

1 saluted. “You wanted to see me?” 

“Oh, yes. Captain.” he said. 

“I'm sorrv about what hap 
pened,” 1 started to explain. 

He held lip his hand. “Please 
don't apologize," he said, laughing. 
“In tact. I enjoyed it. For a minute 
1 was back at home, trying to hurry 
mv wife out of the bathroom.” 
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Then he said that he had simply 
wanted to tell me we would move 
on the next morning. To Paris. 

At dawn next day we rolled off 
in 12 open trucks, each drawing a 
covered trailer containing our field 
desks and other equipment. It was 
not a journey I shall soon forget. 

Our route to Paris, a distance of 
about 200 miles, passed a short way 
from St. L 6 , where perhaps the 
heaviest fighting in Normandy had 
occurred. As we drove along, a 
stream of ambulances was moving 
by in the opposite direction. I was 
glad we couldn’t sec inside them. 

At first there weren’t many 
houses, and the flat countryside 
looked to me like wheat fields, 
bounded by chest-high hedgerows. 
Every few hundred yards there were 
signs at the roadside: 

FIELDS MINED IO THE HEDGES 

, Those signs gave me the queerest 
feeling. You think of war as fight- 
ing—gunfire, bombs and all the 
rest. And yet, out there in those 
seemingly peaceful fields death 
waited. All vou had to do was walk 
across them—and get blown to bits. 

About ten o’clock I decided we 
should pause for a rest. As soon as 
the trucks had halted, l asked our 
convoy officer, a young captain from 
Texas, to drive back down the line. 
At each truck I gave strict orders, 
"Don't go beyond the hedges.” 

At the rear of the column I got 
out of the captain's jeep and asked 
him to leave us. Then 1 walked back 
up the line of trucks. 


“If you have to go to the bath¬ 
room,” I told the girls firmly, “get 
down behind the trucks. I’ll send 
the drivers up front. But, dammit, 
don't go out in the fields.” 

A great many of them looked at 
me pleadingly, and I could tell from 
their expressions that they would 
rather have cut their throats. The 
thought of performing so private an 
act virtually in public ... well, step¬ 
ping on a land mine had certain 
attractions, I suppose. 

Most of them, however, did as 
they were told. Others gritted their 
teeth and refused to go at all. But 
even as I walked towards the head 
of the column, I saw two girls 
sneaking across the field towards a 
haystack. 

I ncarlv had a stroke. I shouted at 
them to come back and to retrace 
their steps exactly as they had 
gone. They finally made it back to 
the road almost in tears. 

“But we can’t!” they blubbered. 

“Then don’t!” I shouted in exas¬ 
peration. “But this is an order: Stay 
out of those fields! ” 

At our next stop the girls set up 
their stoves and were heating cotfee 
and soup when a gaunt, raggedly 
dressed man approached, pushing a 
four-wheeled barrow something like 
a fruit-pedlar’s cart. Seated in it be¬ 
side a sack of clothing was a beauti¬ 
ful little fair-haired girl, about two 
years old, with frightened blue eyes. 
She wore only a light cotton dress 
and a threadbare sweater. She look¬ 
ed almost blue with cold. 
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The man himself was on the 
verge of utter exhaustion. He could 
speak a little English, and told us 
that he was taking the little girl to 
her grandmother in Paris. Her 
mother had been killed, and her 
father was in the armv, but he had 
no idea where. I le paused and look 
cd at us beseechingly. Could we pos 
sihly give him a lift? 

‘Tin sorry.” the convoy officer 
said. “We’re not allowed to pick up 
refugees." 

The man had apparently expected 
to be ret used, and he asked resigned 
lv il he might heat some milk for the 
little girl on one ot our stoves. I said 
that of course he could. 

Hv noyv a number ot the girls had 
gathered round, and there was a 
buy .7 of whispering in the air. 

"Please, let’s take them.” some 
body said. 

"We could hide them in one of 
the trailers.” said another. 

1 looked at the captain. 

“Why don't we?” 1 said. "The 


trailers are covered. 
Nobody would see 
them.” 

That poor cap¬ 
tain looked round 
at the pleading fe¬ 
male faces, each 
with the same 
expression. What 
could he dor Fin¬ 
ally he shrugged. 

"I told you it’s 
against rcgula-. 
tions, but 1 can’t 
be everywhere at once—if you know 
what 1 mean.” 

'Pile girls cheered. The man was 
incoherent with gratitude as we hu r - 
ried the pair to a truck at the rear of 
the column. 

f ‘^PhiK m.sTRrcTios in the towns 
along our route was getting pro¬ 
gressively worse. We passed through 
Iiayeux, Caen, Lisieux, liernav. 
Sometimes we had to pause to wait 
for rubble to be cleared in order that 
the trucks could get through. Th* re 
were buildings m which one wall or 
the entire I rout bad been sheared olT 
by a bomb. Inside 1 could sec beds 
and other furniture, and curtains 
still hanging at shattered winJows. 

On the outskirts of one town we 
came to a scene yvhere there had 
apparently been terrific fighting. 
Hardly a building was standing, 
and huge craters had been blasted 
in the fields. As I looked at the leaf¬ 
less trees, stripped bare by the ex¬ 
plosions, I saw in the fork oc one the 
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carcass of a cow, bloated, with its 
Legs at a crazy angle and its head 
hanging down. 

“Blown there by a bombs” the 
captain explained. He hesitated, 
looking at me gravely. “It’s lucky 
you didn’t come this way a few 
weeks ago. You'd have seen our own 
dead the same way, hanging from 
the trees.” 

1 wished he hadn’t said it. How¬ 
ever, 1 had almost succeeded in driv¬ 
ing out of my head the picture his 
words brought to mind when 
round a bend in the road 1 saw a 
group of soldiers, digging in a field. 
When we got closer I saw what they 
were doing. 

They were burying men. 

The bodies, and there seemed to 
be hundreds of them, were piled 
about six feet high. Each was en¬ 
cased in a while mattress cover, 
many of which were stained with 

s 

blood. 

I tried to look a wav, but 1 
couldn’t. Instead, I watched, rather 
numblv, as the soldiers took the 
bodies one at a time and laid each in 
its grave, then covered it over. And 
though during the next hour we 
passed through towns where civil¬ 
ians cheered us, it was not the same 
as it had been before. We weren’t 
the ones who deserved those cheers. 
Thcv belonged to the dead soldiers 
back there—who had never heard a 
cheer of welcome, nor ever would. 

It was well after dark when the 
blackout headlights of the trucks 
illuminated the sign: “Paris City 


Limits.” By the time we had drop¬ 
ped off our contraband refugees and 
located our hotel billets, it was past 
midnight. 

Alone at last, in my own room, I 
glanced at myself in the dressing- 
table mirror and gasped. I was still 
wearing my knitted cap and helmet, 
but I had long since removed the 
sunglasses l had W'orn during the 
day. My face was utterly black with 
dirt except for two white patches 
where my goggles had been. And. 
my mouth! Periodically throughout 
the day I had put on lipstick to pre¬ 
vent my lips from chapping. The re¬ 
sult of these applications, performed 
in a bouncing jeep without benefit 
of mirror, was that mv face was 
smeared red from the nose down. 
Ironically, on this, perhaps the most 
sobering day of my life, I had been 
driving about looking like a carica¬ 
ture of a circus clown. 

* 

Early next morning I reported 
to Transportation Corps hcadquar 
lers, where American soldiers were 
hard at work trying to get settled 
quickly. A male sergeant volun¬ 
teered to show me round. 

He said the building had boused 
the German propaganda miuEtr), 
and a great many of the walls were 
still hung with Nazi posters. On top 
were a roof garden and pe nthouse. 
We were the first people to go up 
there since the Germans haJ left, 
and as we climbed the stairway we 
saw drops of blood spattered on the 
steps. The penlhouse was enclosed 
in glass ana lavishly furnished; off 
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to one side was a bar, still with 
some half-filled bottles on it. Several 
glasses, some dry crusts of bread and 
a partially empty bottle of cognac 
were on a table in the centre. 

One spilled glass lay on the floor, 
a chair had been knocked over — 
and underneath it was a dried pool 
of blood, with a trail leading to the 
stairs. 1 saw that one of the windows 
had been splintered by a sniper’s 
bullet from a roof across the street. 
It gave me an eerie feeling to be 
looking at this mute, dramatic scene 
of a tiny episode of war and the way 
it was being fought. 

first month in Paris was a 
rather hectic period of much paper 
work while we wt re getting .settled 
in our job at Transportation Corps. 
Some of the «jirls were made tele 
phone operate.rs; others became 
secretaries, traffic experts and chauf¬ 
feurs. One French speaking WAC 
even ended up as the boss of a fleet 
of French laxiuibs, pressed into ser¬ 
vice to help ease the transport short¬ 
age. The girls were wonderfully 
conscientious, but 1 don't doubt that 
they were also aware of the spectre 
of ."heir boss in the background 
Major General Frank Ross, tom 
mandcr of the Transportation 
Corps, whose reputation as a hard 
bitten, no nonsense woman-hater 
had reached us even back in the 
Slates. We knew on good authority 
that he had even resisted the posting 
of WACs to his command. 

For ‘he most part it wras difficult 


to get about in Paris. The city was 
kept under tight military surveil¬ 
lance, with a strict blackout and, at 
8.30 in the evening, a’mandatory 
curfew which 1 was once guilty of 
violating. The pile of work on my 
desk was just too much to finish 
before 8.30 one night, and when I 
started to return to my hotel about 
11 o’clock, my mind filled with the 
day’s problems, I took a wrong 
turning in the darkness. Five 
minutes later I wa.» lost in a be- ■ 
wildering tangle of streets. 

Ordinarily, the fact of hang lost 
would have been hardly more than 
annoying. But there 1 found it 
downright frightening. 1 had been 
given to understand that a few Ger¬ 
mans were still lurking in the city, 
and that as their hide-outs and food 
supplies dwindled, some were way¬ 
laying American soldiers in order to 
obtain uni forms in which to escape. 

In the blackout, with the clothes I 
was wearing, there was nothing to 
distinguish me from a man. Some 
pint-size German might easily think 
that .it last he had found a soldier 
just his size. 

As this thought crossed m\ mind, 
l experienced a moment of panic. 
From almost every black alleyway 
and darkened doorway came the 
sound of voices, always whispering 

-in half a dozen different lan¬ 
guages, it seemed to me. And 
several times I thought 1 heard the 
guttural tones of German. I had a 
torch with me, but I didn't dare use 
it—except perhaps as a weapon. 
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Occasionally somebody walked by, 
but I was afraid that to approach 
anyone in the blackness would be to 
invite a knife in the back. 

As I stood listening, with my 
hands sweating and my heart 
thumping, an idea came to me. The 
sounds of the occasional passing 
footsteps were diffcicnt. The 
majority were made by French 
wooden-solcd shoes, and every so 
often, down the street or along an 
alley, I thought 1 heard the rasping 
crunch of a German's hobnailed 
boots. 

But there was another kind of 
shoe—the kind I had on, with resi¬ 
lient rubber soles. And so I waited, 
fighting back the fear. More 
wooden shoes—then out of the dark 
ness came a soft but firm tread. 

It’s now or never, I thought. I 
flicked on my torch for one brief 
instant, pointing it towards the 
ground. Whoever it was stopped 
abruptly, then slowly came towards 
me. 

Gradually I made out the shape 
of a tall man wearing a helmet. 

“Are . . . .ip- you an American 5 ” 
I asked quavcringU. 

There was the tiniest interval, and 
then the sound of a familiar auent. 

IIV r 1 M 

1 es, ma am. 

“l)o you know where you're go 
ing?” I whispered. 

“No, I*m lost," he said. 

“Me, too.’’ 

Without another word, for we 
both felt that it was not a good idea 
. to talk too much, he reached down 



and look my hand, and we began to 
walk--on and on, past lorncr after 
corner. It seemed like hours before, 
quite unexpectedly, we emerged on 
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the square surrounding ihc Arc dc 
Triomphc. I pur my face up close 
fo the soldier’s ear. 

“I know where we are now,” I 
whispered. 

“Good,” he replied and squeezed 
m\ hand. “I do, too." 

Within five minutes I was back 
in irn hotel room, having spent 
the most terrifying hour of mv life 
in the comforting company ot a 
man whose name J shall probably 
never know. 


HV mi Til kir work for the Trans 
porlation Guips well in hand, the 
girls now had time for a lew lemi 
nine preoccupations once again. 
Great excitement w.ts engendered 
one day b\ the appearance at the 
hotel of a vci\ chu Frenchwoman 
who informed us that she was open¬ 
ing a beaut\ parlour. L'nlil thin the 
girls had taken turns in cutting one 
another's hair, and most o! our 
would be toil fun's were in sad need 
of the small Parisian touch. 

The girls' hoiisewitek iustiiuts 
also tame to the lore, and in order 
to relurbish their drab and rather 
primitive living quarters, we aciu 
ally raided a warehouse tor supplies. 

It happened like this. Main of the 
girls had become m quauued with 
Gls, and Doris Logan, an attractive 
sergeant, seemed to be partuularls 
popular, possihU because she was 
the driver ot a jeep and conse 
quently got around a good bit. 

She came into mv ollice one da\ 
with ■ conspiratorial air. “Cap'n.” 


she said, “vou know that warehouse 

* 

where all the captured German 
equipment is supposed to be?” 

Yes, I said, I’d heard of it. 

“Well,” she went on, “I know a 
fella who’s a guard there.” 

1 could see her studying my face, 
trying to interpret my reaction. 
“Maybe if we worked it right we 
might he able to get some stuff,” she 
said. “You know. stufT for the mess 
hall and to do the place up a bit.” 

Hack at Fort Dc:> Moines, such a 
suggestion would have been grounds 
for six months in the guardhouse. 

i * 

1 lore it was a golden opportunity to 
he pounced upon immediately. 

“Great," I said. “What do vve 
dor” 

Logan's lace lighted up. “You'll 
base lo come along,” she said. 
“We'll need \ou to keep the othcer 
m charge occupied." 

So tom ot i in pilid into tin i.om 
pane jeep and spi d mil lo ilu w.ut 
lionet. It was an enormous place, 
and it was guarded believe me. it 
was guarded. 1 lowrvci, Logan had 
wiseb i hoseii lor her Iriend the ser 
geant of the guaicl. The mil\ thing 
that icinauicd to be done was to 
dcco\ the captain on dut\ a\\\u 
from the seem. That was where I 
came in. We told him we were 
sightseeing and we'd like to look 
round. He was delighted. 

i. 

This place had cm\thing from 
carpets to tin openers -from blank¬ 
ets to dmnerware from mortal- 
shells lo Mein Kanipf. And 1 can 
trulhfulh say th it never, ever, was 
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I more charming, more interested, 
more utterly enthralled with any 
man than 1 was with that captain. 
I asked him about himself, his home 
town, his schooling, his training, 
where he had been stationed, his 
plans for the future. I hung on his 
every word. And at the same time I 
was carefully manoeuvring him to¬ 
wards a remote corner. 

When I caught sight of Logan 
again, I could tell from her expres¬ 
sion that the situation was well in 
hand. It was time to retreat. I 
thanked the captain profusely for 
his cordiality. He started to see me 
to the jeep, and it look all the finesse 
I could muster to break off the en 
gagement. 

It was lucky that I managed it, 
too. Logan’s Raiders had requisi 
tioned so much that the jeep was rid¬ 
ing on its axles all the way back to 
the hotel. 

Among other things, they had 
obtained several bolts of white 
material (from which we made 
tablecloths), a number of camou 
ftage parachutes (scarves), cooking 
pots, some crockery, several lamps 
and, for some reason, a compass. 

“1 just couldn’t resist it,” Logan 
apo’ogi/cd. 

<5©ne evemno two of the girls 
came into my office in great excite¬ 
ment. 

“Cap’n,” one of them said, 
“would you come with us, please?” 

Out in the ball stood a voung boy. 
.dark-haired, stocky for his age, 


wearing an American uniform com¬ 
plete with sergeant's stripes and a 
•45 automatic. 

“Who's this?” I asked. 

The girls explained that they had 
found him at the Red Cross club, 
where he had been left behind bv a 

j 

paratroop unit headed for combat. 
The paratroopers had picked him up 
in Italy, and he had been with them 
for several months. Originally, they 
said, he had come from Poland, but 
how he got to Italy wasn’t known, 
and he himself couldn't remember. 
His unsmiling face had the expres 
sion of a little bov who had seen too 
much for his years. 

“W'hat's your name?" I inquired. 

He stood ramrod-straight. “Ser¬ 
geant Cieorgc Harr, sir,” he replied. 

The girls said lhat all he needed 
was a place to cat, and surely we 
could spare enough food for one 
little boy . . . 

It was not an easy request to turn 
down. 

“How old are you, Sergeant?” I 
asked. 

11 Pleven, sir,” he replied. 

1 hesitated a moment. “Well, 
okay." I said, turning slowly to 
wards the girls. 'Tin willing to give 

it a trv." 

/ 

Delighted, they started otf with 
their new charge in the direction of 
the mess hall. 

“Just a minute,” I said. “I don’t 
think you need that -45, Cieorgc. 
Why don’t you let me keep it for 
you ? 

A look of disappointment crossed 
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bis face. He eyed me stubbornly, 
without speaking. 

“Sergeant,” I said, putting out 
my hand. “You will give me that 
gun, and I will keep it for you.” 

There was an immediate change 
in his attitude. Again his shoulders 
straightened. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, unbuckling 
his holster and handing me the gun. 

I was to learn that this was the 
proper way to deal with the Little 
Sergeant. 1 lis G 1 foster fathers had 
done a marvellous job of schooling 
him in strict Army discipline, and it 
was this to which he responded in¬ 
stantly. Anything less—any show of 
softness or femininity—was wasted 
on him. Whatever his name had 
once been, he was now “Sergeant 
George Barr, U.S. Army,” and he 
meant to be treated as such. 

Within a few davs the Little Ser- 

i 

gennt had become almost a regular 
member of the company. He ar 
rived cverv morning at breakfast 
time and left in the evening afrer 
supper, presumably to spend the 
night in some bombed-out building. 

He soon proved that he was more 
than worth his three meals a dav. 
Since he could speak French, he be¬ 
came an invaluable, interpreter in 
our dealings with local officials— 
until one morning he fell ill. His 
temjierature was 104, and it was ap¬ 
parent that he was suffering from 
flu. Fortunately some of the girls 
had gone through a bout with the 
disease, so there were a few pills 
available with which to treat him. 


But where? There was nothing to 
do but to bed him down in the hotel. 
I had to turn my official back on 
the whole affair. But I knew as well 
as all the rest of the company about 
the camp-bed in our supply room. 

Before they put him to bed, the 
girls escorted him to the first ser¬ 
geant’s room for a bath. Gladys 
Parker had to use her authority on 
him to get the unbending little cuss 
into the bath. The girls discreetly 
left the room, but when they came 
back, 1 heard later, the ring round 
the bath indicated that it had been 
many a week since the Little Ser¬ 
geant had come into contact with 
soap and water. 

The girls had also provided him 
with a pair of WAG pyjamas, and, 
ill though he was, he fought like a 
mule against getting into them. Bui 
once again he was overwhelmed by 
numbers, and he was finally tucked 
into bed—Sergeant George Barr, m 
a pair of ladies’ pink pyjamas. 

During the five days he was ill, 
that 11-year-old hoy was attended 24 
hours a day hv iho odd dedicated 

j j 

nurses. 1 doubt if any male in the 
European Theatre of Operations 
was ever given greater care. I, of 
course, avoided the supply room in 
order to he able to say truthfully, in 
case our plot was discovered, that I 
had not seen anv bed there, nor any 
occupant in same. 

'©he interlude with the Little 
Sergeant was crowded into the back¬ 
ground a couple of weeks before 
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Christmas by news that the Ger¬ 
mans had mounted an all-out coun¬ 
ter-offensive in the Ardennes Forest, 
later called the Battle of the Bulge. 
And when Hitler threatened that 
Paris would be bombed 1 moved to 
the enlisted women’s hotel to be 
with my girls, just in case. 

Nothing came of the threat until 
one evening shortly after Christmas. 
I had just gone to bed with a book 
when I heard the plane. No sirens, 
just a throb of engines that sounded 
different from Allied aircraft. 1 
grabbed my dressing-gown. 

When the bomb explosion came, 
with a frightening roar, it shook the 
hotel and rattled the windows. Five 
seconds later I was downstairs in the 
day room—the big steel-shuttered 
banquet hall we had chosen for a 
raid shelter. The girls were already 
arriving, carrying helmets and gas 
masks. Civilians, too, were coming 
in droves, pouring through the front 
door of the hotel, headed for the 
basement. There was an air-raid 
shelter just down the street, to 
which they were supposed to go, 
and I have no idea why the) chose 
to jam into our hotel. 1 tried to shoo 
them awav. 1 might more easily 
have stopped Niagara Kails with mv 
bare hands. 

Just then the Little Sergeant ran 
out of the mob. “Is there anything 1 
can do to help. Captain?” he asked. 

“I’ll say there is,” I told him. 
“You stand at that door and keep 
those people out of here.” 

And I’ll be darned if he didn’t! 


That litde n-year-old took up a 
position at the door and stemmed 
the tide of civilians as effectively as 
if he had been a platoon of MPs. 
Probably it was the authority of his 
uniform and the military manner 
picked up from his paratrooper pals. 

Throughout the bombing attack 1 
remained calm. They would have 
been proud of me at Fort Des 
Moines. 1 was the tower of strength, 
the unflinching commander, facing 
the enemy without a qualm. But * 
when I reached for a cigarette, I 
found my hand was shaking so 
much that 1 couldn’t hit the pocket. 

Just then the phone rang, and 1 
answered it. Some soldier wanted to 
know if Gertrude was all right. 1 
assured him she was and hung up. 
The phone rang again. Was Gene¬ 
vieve safe? Yes, 1 told him, Gene¬ 
vieve was quite safe. There followed 
calls for Josephine, Barbara, Carol 
Lynn, Imogene. 

Once more the phone rang. 
“Fincke,” the voice snapped, “this 
is Frank Ross. Are my girls all 
right?” It was General Ross himself, 
the unbending boss of the Trans¬ 
portation Corps . . . and he’d called 
them "my girls”! 

“Yes, General,” I replied. 

“They’re fine.” 

“You sure?” he demanded. 

“Absolutely. Everybody’s ac¬ 
counted for. Hold on a minute, 
General, and just listen.” 

I held the phone round the corner 
to pick up the sound of the girls 
singing “My Old Kentucky 
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Home.” I put the phone back to my 
ear. “Now do you believe me?” 1 
asked. 

There was a pause. “Well, I’ll he 
damned,” he said, and hung up. 

company’s work in the Trans¬ 
portation Corps gave us a kind of 
over all picture of the strategy on 
the various fronts. Since it was our 
job to help with the movement of 
troops and supplies, it wasn’t diffi¬ 
cult to deduce where the heaviest 
fighting was, or was likelv to he. We 
were doing a real job, and wc knew 
it. One of our greatest thrills was 
the part wc played in organizing 
the famous “Red Hall Express,” the 
enormous, round the clock stream 
of food, ammunition and equip 
ment transported to the Allied divi¬ 
sions which were battering at the 
German West Wall. 

Now, in the last weeks of 1944, 
we knew by the number of men and 
the amount of supplies being rushed 
to the Ardennes front for the Hattie 
of the Bulge that things were had. 
We had no idea how bad until the 
hospitals filled to overflowing with 
the wounded sent hack to Paris. 

We visited them whenever we 
had a spare hour or two, and we al¬ 
ways took all the chocolate and 
cigarettes we could round up. The 
atmosphere in the hospitals was un 

like that of anv other 1 have ever 

* 

seen: no hushed-voice, tiptoeing, 
folded-hands business. Wisecrack¬ 
ing. even ribaldry, was common 
among the wounded, despite the 


fact that a great many of these 
soldiers, some hardly more than 

bovs, had suffered wounds from 

* 

which they would never fully re¬ 
cover. I think it was possibly be¬ 
cause they knew, better than any¬ 
one else ever could, how lucky they 
were. They had reached the end of 
killing and of fear. And from this 
they managed to extract a measure 
of happiness. 

On one of my calls a nurse asked 
if I’d be willing to write a few let¬ 
ters for some of the boys. “For in¬ 
stance,” she said, “for that little fel¬ 
low with his head all bandaged up.” 

The man’s face was hidden in 
gauze except for one eve and his 
mouth. 

“Hallo,” I said. “How’rc you get¬ 
ting along?” 

“Fine,” he replied, “just fine.” 

The bandaged stumps where his 
■ hands had been lav outside the bed¬ 
clothes. 

“They tell me vou want some let 
ters written," I said. 

“Would vou?” he replied. 

I sat beside his bed and began to 
write as he dictated. The first let¬ 
ter was to “Gladys," and he told her 
that he missed her and was looking 
forward to seeing her soon. 1 hen he 
dictated an almost identical letter to 
“Dorothv.” But there was never a 
mention of the fact that he was 
wounded and in hospital. 

“Well,” he said when 1 had fin¬ 
ished, “1 s'pose we’d better write 
one to inv mother.” He paused for 
a long moment to think. 
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“Dear Mom,” he began. **'. . . I 
am fine.” 

It was all I could do to continue 
Writing. 

®©NC the Allies recovered from 
the Battle of the Bulge, there seemed 
to be no stopping them. 

Those final months went by in a 
swift blur, and suddenly it was VE- 
Day. That evening I found myself 
sitting in our jeep outside the hotel 
listening to the cheers and singing. 
As I thought back over the high 
spots of our adventure into-a man’s 
wartime world, one moment stood 
out above all—the great celebration 
of the liberation of Paris, precursor 
of this night’s VE-Day frenzy. 

It was back in those first few davs 

j 

after we arrived in Paris that Gladys 
Parker came rushing into my office. 
“There’s going to be a triumphal 
parade down the Champs Eiysees,” 
she exclaimed. “General Eisen¬ 
hower and General de Gaulle and 
everybody. We’ve got to go.” 

As we set off down the street, 
marching briskly, the throngs of 
Parisians cheered and blew kisses 
to us. We were the first complete 
WAC unit to arrive in liberated 
Paris, and I think it was a surprise 
to them to see us there only some 

d 

ten days after the Germans had 
been driven out. The girls were cer¬ 
tainly anything but unaware of the 
hit they were making; they strode 
along with their heads held high. 1 
never saw them look smarter. 

W\ reached our allotted position 


along the kerb just in time. A mo- 
tor-cycle escort of MPs rolled past, 
followed by a single reconnaissance 
car bearing a blue flag with four 
stars on it. General Ike’s figure was 
unmistakable. 

It was the sight of a lifetime. T his 
was no ordinary parade, no annual 
formality held to commemorate 
some long-forgotten event. This was 
a time of greeting and tribute—of 
millions of recently enslaved people 
come to welcome and to shout their* 
gratitude to the armies that had 
freed them. The whole atmosphere 
was electrifying; I felt a shiver of 
pride go through me the like of 
which I had never known before. 

General Eisenhower’s car slowly 
drew abreast of us. Dressed in our 
boots and leggings, field jackets and 
helmets, we looked like all the other 
soldiers along the route. Facing my 
..troops, l commanded, “Attention! ” 
Then I turned and saluted. 

He must have heard the female 
voice, for he cocked his head and 
turned in our direction, then stared 
for a long moment. You could al¬ 
most see his mind working as he 
realized that we were women— 
American women. 

He first returned my salute, 
smartly but deliberately. Then he 
smiled and spread his arms as if to 
embrace us all in a gesture of en¬ 
dearment. I didn’t turn my eyes, but 
down the line of girls I could hear 
the sounds of weeping, and the 
tears rolled uncontrollably down 

j 

my cheeks. the end 
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INDIA FORGES 

A NEW LINK WITH THE WEST 


How young engineers are learning to run their country*s 
steel industry—on the other side of the world 


By Don Wharton 


v all the assets of American 
industry, none is more 
valuable than its celebrated 
know-how. If this accumulation of 
techniques could be successfully ex¬ 
ported to other countries, it would 
be worth more than all other forms 
of foreign aid combined. Last Octo¬ 
ber, in a West Virginia steel plant, 

I witnessed a giant step that is being 
taken in this direction. 

In front of a huge, roaring open- 
hearth furnace stood a young engi¬ 
neer fresh from college in India. 
Wearing working clothes and the # 


plastic helmet used in heavy 
industry, Mrinal Kanti Datta was 
listening as the experienced Ameri¬ 
can foreman at his side explained a 
detail of the furnace which at one 
firing converts 600 tons of iron into 
steel. Now four brawny steelworkers 
danced up to the fiery door, one by 
one, to hurl a shovelful of raw dolo¬ 
mite into die 2,900-degree blaze. As 
they worked, they answered the 
visitor’s questions: What kind of 
raw material were they shovelling 
in? How much? At what stages? 

Mrinal Datta is one of 300 Indians 
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who in the past year and a half have 
been to the United States for train¬ 
ing in steelmaking. He is the son of 
a Calcutta doctor and a graduate in 
science from the University of Cal¬ 
cutta and in metallurgical en¬ 
gineering from Banaras Hindu 
University. He went to America as 
part of an unprecedented inter¬ 
national venture in which private 
industry, private philanthropy and 
private education have teamed up 
to help a new nation. 

To industrialize rapidly, India 
desperately needs more steel. She 
has some of the world’s richest iron 
deposits, magnificent manganese re¬ 
sources, plenty of coal and limestone 
—but only three steel mills. The 
nation’s total steelmaking capacity 
comes to a mere ten pounds per capi¬ 
ta. (America’s is 1,700 pounds per 
capita .) In 1947, when India gained 
her independence, a few privately 
owned companies, notably Tata 
Iron and Steel, began expand¬ 
ing. Then the government got long¬ 
term credits from British and West 
German companies and from the 
U.S.S.R. to build three new mills of 
one-million-tons capacity each. 

But where were the foremen, de¬ 
partment heads and superintendents 
to come from? Although India’s 
technical schools were turning out 
3,600 engineers a year, these men 
lacked the first-hand knowledge or 
experience to supervise 22,000 new 
steelworkers. They needed on-the- 
job training. 

In 1955 Douglas Ensminger, Ford 


April 

Foundation representative in India, 
was talking to the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. From the 
conversation the germ of an idea 
emerged: “Why not let free enter¬ 
prise help?” The result, after much 
negotiating, was the Indian Steel 
Training and Educational Pro¬ 
gramme, called in step. For in step 
the Ford Foundation put up 
Rs. 80 lakhs. Five American engin¬ 
eering colleges offered educational 
facilities. And seven major steel 
companies agreed to take Indian 
engineers into their factories, deve¬ 
lop special courses for them and 
train them for a year. 

Ben Fairless, president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
said, “In this way we can tear down 
one prejudice in the East—the feel¬ 
ing that we don’t want to share our 
knowledge with them.” 

* In August 1957, the first batch 
of 115 engineers arrived in America. 
A group of 85 followed that Novem¬ 
ber. Another 100 arrived last au¬ 
tumn. These 300 men were selected 
from approximately 4,000 applicants 
mainly by India’s Public Service 
Commission. All are university 
graduates; most are under 30. They 
are from all parts of the country, 
and their social and religious back¬ 
grounds vary widely. Each is con¬ 
centrating on some special aspect of 
steelmaking—coke ovens, blast fur¬ 
naces or open hearths, for example 
—and has pledged to work a mini¬ 
mum of five years in a steel factory 
when he returns to India. 
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In the United States, every visit¬ 
ing engineer is assigned to a steel 
mill and an engineering college 
near by. 

Dharmendra Nath Gupta, to 
whom I talked at length, is special¬ 
izing in learning rolling-mill opera¬ 
tions, at a steelworks in Pittsburgh. 
He spends four days a week in the 
mills, one day in classrooms on 
courses specially arranged for the 
visitors : technical subjects related 
to steclmaking, plus other subjects 
chosen to give a picture of the 
growth and operation of America’s 
industrial democracy. 

The Ford Foundation grant pro¬ 
vides the visitors with housing, col¬ 
lege tuition, Rs. 500 a month for 
food, others sums for clothing, 
books and incidentals. The Indian 
Government pays for travel except 
in the United States. 

The steel companies *pay their 
own costs and have developed 
elaborate training courses for each 
phase of steelmaking. One firm 
prepared a 96-pagc study guide for 
the 18 Indians specializing in blast¬ 
furnace operations. Another set up 
in entire course just for one man. 
Busloads of men are taken on tours 
o f factories making machinery for 
steel mills or using steel products. 

Before the first in step trainee 
reached a steel mill, David McDon¬ 
ald, president of die steelworkers’ 
union, wrote to district directors 
asking them to co-operate with the 
programme. “These future indus¬ 
trial leaders must learn about labour 
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relations and, more importantly, 
democratic trade unionism,” Mc¬ 
Donald told me. 

Many of the engineers have 
been taken to union meetings. 
Others have been shown the work¬ 
ings of a union school for shop 
stewards. A number went to the 
steelworkers’ convention, and 35 
were guests at the trade unions’ con¬ 
vention. 

I shall never forget one slight 
young Indian whose eyes blazed 
when he heard that Communists 
were claiming that American 
unions are tools of the capitalists. 
“When we get back, we’ll be able to 
explain how untrue that is,” he said. 

Steelworkers, together with super¬ 
visors and others in management, 
frequently invite the Indians to their 
homes—for dinner, for the night, 
for week-ends; take them to church, 
picnics and dances, introduce them 
to friends. The visitors are eager to 
learn all they can about America, 
and in return their hosts learn a lot 
about India. 

On the job, the earnestness of the 
Indians greatly impresses manage¬ 
ments. For one thing, they draw al¬ 
most everything they sec in the 
factories. I saw one sketchbook with 
nearly r,ooo pages of beautiful 
draughtsmanship. At one factory, 
two of the visitors, as part of their 
training, were asked to prepare a re¬ 
port on the “blooming” mill, which 
rolls hot steel ingots into slabs. 
Their report was so complete and 
lucid that it is now being used as 
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the basis (or a brochure for visitors. 

Early last year the n men train¬ 
ing at a steel factory in Pittsburgh 
went to the superintendent with a 
request: they were working the 
8 a.m.-to~4 p.m. shift, and they 
wanted to understand how a factory 
worked round the clock. Could they 
work the four-to-midnight shift for 
a while, and then the midnight-to- 
eight shift? 

These young engineers are deter¬ 
mined to learn steelmaking and 
thereby raise the living standards of 
their homeland. Will they succeed? 
That’s a question I asked five mem¬ 
bers of the management at this 
Pittsburgh steel works. 

The five men agreed that at the 
outset the visitors were not qualified 
to do much more than help with re¬ 
search work. But towards the end 
of the training period they have 
been tried out as front-line foremen, 
allowed to make up work schedules 
and handle the work gangs for a 
day. The management men told 
me: “We’d be glad to give any one 
of them a job as a foreman." 

The young men from India are 
continually being asked what im¬ 
presses them most of all about 


America: labour-saving devices, 
skyscrapers, workers’ cars? 

In talking to them alone, I dis¬ 
covered what it was: the lack of 
“bossing about.” They are aston¬ 
ished how work gets done without 
anyone “shouting orders.” One 
engineer from Calcutta said, 
“Everyone from sweeper right up 
to the foreman can talk to the boss.” 

Recendy I received a note from 
one of the young visitors to whom 
I had talked. 

“I am much impressed with 
the high standard of living in 
every family irrespective of the type 
of work the man docs to earn his 
salary,” he wrote. “I believe this is 
due to the dignity of labour. Each 
person considers his job important 
and gives his full attention to it and 
thus makes a decent salary and so 
a decent living. In India we do not 
yet have this dignity of labour.” 

These men bring home far more 
than stcelmaking know-how. They 
went as ambassadors of India; they 
return as ambassadors of the West 
—keen, penetrating observers who, 
as young captains of India’s grow¬ 
ing industry, will tell their people 
the truth about private enterprise. 


Silent Criticism 

a a visit to the Rolls-Royce showroom in London, Sir Ralph Richardson 
mentioned their advertisement stating that the only sound you can hear 
in the new Rolls is the ticking of the clock. “Our chairman,” sighed the 
salesman, “read this to the board of directors and said, ‘Gentlemen, we 
must do ; iHnething about this damn dock.’ ” 




Don’t Talk to 
Their Wives 


A suffering, helpmate 

provides an earful of answers 

By Marjorie Holmes 

early every woman 1 know 
complains that her husband 
never tells her anything. Mine 
doesn’t either. But I think I’ve 
worked out why men are so exasper- 
atingly close-mouthed to their wives. 

The main reason is that women in 
general are poor listeners. Before 
marriage we were advised, “Draw 


him out. Build him up.” (Hook 
him!) But nobody ever warned us 
about paying attention to him once 
we’d caught him. Nobody has ever 
written about the art of listening to 
a mere husband. 

This is too bad, because lots of 
men would like nothing better than 
to be able to talk things over at 
home. A woman can be a genuine 
help to her husband just by listen¬ 
ing. She can be his sounding board 
for ideas. She can sympathize with 
his problems, and often her intuition 
provides a ray of light in solving 
them. The wife who mows her man 
down isn’t likely to have this oppor¬ 
tunity. 

At the bottom of the problem lie 
several basic sex differences. First, 
any pediatrician will tell you that 
girl babies learn to talk sooner than 
boys—and with a head start like 
that, we probably feel that we’d be 
fools to stop! On top of this, the 
average man talks more slowly than 
the average woman, and thinks 
more carefully before he speaks—-all 
of which can nettle an impatient 
female. 

A third difference lies in the fact 
that men still bring home most of 
the bacon, and countless wives stay 
at home all day with no one to talk 
to. So, these women can hardly wait 
to get a real live husband within ear¬ 
shot, with the result that many a 
tired returning spouse runs into a 
barrage of words when all he wants 
is a little peace and quiet. He may 
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also want someone to talk to but, 
having expenenced the £emimne 
brand o£ conversation, he shuts up 
simply as a means of escape 

By and large, I think these are the 
listening faults that we wives most 
often share 

Interrupting. Women do it all the 
time to each other Conversation be 
tween two females is a mad race to 
see how much you can say before 
your opponent snatches the ball 
This habit is hard to break m talk 
ing to men “How wonderful 
we ejaculate “That reminds me, I 

was telling Jane-” And before 

we know it we're half way through 
our own ideas on the subject, plus 
those of the milkman, a radio com 
mentator and a couple of the neigh 
hours 

Or we break in with questions 
“So the tram was late, th? Was it 
packed? W hen did you arrive? 
Who was with \ou?’ Men tell me 
that this sort of thing makes them 
throw in the towel It stems that 
they have a quaint desire to tell the 
stor\ in their own way 

Woolgathering. 1 his is the oppo 
site reiction, but just as exaspeiat 
ing Nodding fondly, much as we 
fool little Johnn\ into thinking 
we re taking in every woid of his 
tale of men from Mars, we wives 


turn on the beam-and-murmur 
mechanism which leaves us free to 
ponder on what we’ll talk about at 
the party next week, or how we’ll 
redecorate the bedroom or trim that 
old hat However good we think we 
get at this. I’m informed that men 
aren’t fooled 

Cutting him off before he starts. 

I know some women who take the 
offensive even before their mates 
walk in They may begin with ges 
ticul ltions and sign language while 
he is parking the car Pic\ up the 
hose, you left it out Wipe your 
feet. I’ve just scrubbed At this 
it is a rare husband who does not 
feel impelled to put in storage any 
news items he may have had in 
mind to report 

Inability to keep confidences. 

Women just love secrets, they’re 
such fun to tell 1 oo many men have 
learned the hard way that deals can 
fall through, jobs be lost, entire ca 
reers he threitened because the little 
woman couldn t keep her prettv 
mouth shut 

Can we wives lesist these tantali/ 
ng female impulses? 1 think so 
Certainly it takes effort, but if we 
women prefer no* to live with a 
mute, or be for ever reduced to rhet 
one about the children, it s worth it 


T'/^hat is needed for public service is strong nerves, backbone, the instinct 
for combat the hide of a rhinoceros and a willingness to work like a dog 
for an r'ccgstonal rain washed bone —Robert Momi 



From the wildest hellcat of the 
elements—flooring-come these 
amazing compwgdfawkich promise 
to work magicj//jgg everyday lives 


What the Latest 
Plastics Can Do 


By Harland Manchester 


rjfl ■l'n a laboratory bench in St. 
M ■h Paul, Minnesota, stands a 
vial of liquid divided into 
red, green and transparent layers. 
Shake it and it becomes uni¬ 
formly pinkish; put it down and it 
separates into the original pattern. 

4 ‘The top layer is dyed motor oil,” 
explained Dr. Hugh Bryce, research 
chemist of the Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. (known as 
“ 3 M”). “The next layer is coloured 
water, and the clear layer at the bot¬ 
tom is a new liquid fluorocarbon 
which has the rare and useful ability 
to repel both water and oil. 

“Now look at the sleeves of this 
jacket. Do they feel the same?” 
They did, so far as 1 could tell. 


Dr. Bryce spattered both grey 
flannel sleeves with water, motor oil, 
olive oil, soya sauce and melted but¬ 
ter. He blotted the left sleeve with 
tissue, leaving it dry and immacu¬ 
late; the right sleeve was a wet mess 
ready for the cleaner. 

“The left sleeve,” he explained, 
“has been treated with fluorocarbon 
resin. It forms a protective film 
round each fibre of the cloth. Of 
course you can rub the grease in be¬ 
tween the fibres, but the stain doesn't 
spread, and you can spot-clean it 
without leaving a ring.” 

He then put two pieces of green 
cotton-rayon upholstery fabric in 
a carton and shook them in some 
special dirt containing iron rust, 
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lamp-black, olive oil, clay and plant 
debris. Both came out filthy, but 
when he batted them against the 
bench most of the dirt fell off the 
treated piece, while the untreated 
sample remained black. 

Scotchgard, as “3M” calls the new 
resin, has so impressed the furniture 
trade that about 200 manufacturers 
are now using the process for stain- 
resistant chairs and sofas. One tex¬ 
tile processor has stainproofed a 
quarter of a million yards of uphol¬ 
stery fabric in the last eight months, 
in lots running from a few yards for 
a single chair to 4,000 yards of gold 
silk damask and gold brocade for 
the seats and hangings of a newly 
decorated theatre in New York. 

The process has been tried on 
, some clothing textiles. Eleven air¬ 
lines have equipped their hostesses 
with Scotchgard-treatcd uniforms. 
On,sale in many U.S. stores arc 
men’s gabardine slacks that have 
been treated. Still in the laboratory 
is a method for resin-treating wash¬ 
able cotton and synthetic fabrics, so 
that men’s shirts, women’s dresses 
and children’s clothes will resist 
staining. These may reach the mar¬ 
ket in another year. 

The new resin also protects leath¬ 
er. It has been applied to shoes worn 
by nurses and waitresses, and “3M” 
research workers believe that even¬ 
tually all shoes can be treated so that 
they will not only resist soaking and 
staining, but repel the perspiration 
acids which make leather crack. 

' Scotchgard is only one member of 


a large and growing family of fluo¬ 
rocarbon compounds which are find¬ 
ing scores of new uses. The first to 
be widely used was Freon, discov¬ 
ered in 1930 by the late- Thomas 
Midgley, who was seeking a non¬ 
toxic and nonflammable refrigerant 
gas. Du Pont chemists found a way 
to make it cheaply, and it is now in 
millions of refrigerators. 

The special properties of another 
fluorocarbon product were dramatic¬ 
ally demonstrated when Dr. Bryce 
showed me a glass jug which 
seemed to be empty. On the bottom 
of another jug rested a small bal¬ 
loon. He poured “nothing” into the 
second jug and the balloon rose un¬ 
cannily. The first jug, he explained, 
held a fluorocarbon gas seven times 
heavier than air, so it poured like a 
liquid. This gas is coming into use 
as a coolant in high-voltage electrical 
transformers, for it stands extremes 
of - temperature better than oil 
coolants, won’t burn in case of leaks 
and will allow transformers to be 
much smaller and lighter. It seems 
ideal for planes and missiles. 

In a Du Pont laboratory a chemist 
poured some pancake batter into an 
ungreased frying pan. When 
browned, the cakes came out with¬ 
out sticking because the pan was 
lined with Teflon, a remarkable 
fluorocarbon plastic which Du Pont 
discovered 21 years ago and which is 
now doing, experimentally, jobs no 
material could ever do before. 
Teflon is about as slippery as ice on 
ice, and stands a lot of heat. Many 
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large baking firms are using bread 
pans coated with it. 

Because o£ its low friction quality, 
this plastic is used to coat the land¬ 
ing skis of some arctic troop-carry¬ 
ing aircraft. The coated skis are so 
slippery that the planes need only a 
short run for take-off, and because 
they repel water they will not freeze 
to the landing strip like wood or 
steel. Teflon coatings may replace 
ski waxes, too. Dr. F. P. Bowden of 
Cambridge University has found 
Teflon-coated skis nearly 40 per cent 
faster than waxed skis. 

The plastic also has great promise 
as a grcaseless, corrosion-resistant 
bearing for automobiles and ma¬ 
chinery. Many of one car maker’s 
new models have two Teflon wash¬ 
ers in the front suspension, and the 
plastic appears in at least a dozen 
other sites—as bearings, seals or 
gaskets —in many cars on the road. 
Some engineers predict that fluoro¬ 
carbon bearings will eventually eli¬ 
minate all chassis lubrication points. 

As a preservative coating Teflon 
may eventually be used to protect all 
rust-prone machines and hand tools. 
Some time ago U.S. Marines at 
Quentico, Virginia, coated the metal 
parts of rifles and machine guns 
with Teflon, dumped them in a 
chlorinated pool, tortured others in 
salt-spray chambers and tropical- 
weather chambers. The weapons 
emerged rustless and ready for use. 

Another Teflon plastic is a thin, 
tough, transparent film which chem¬ 
ists say should last 50 years as a cover 
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for a greenhouse, garage or skylight. 
A Teflon cloth named “Dragon 
Fur,” which resists fire and acids 
and repels water, is being tested for 
industrial filters. Many people owe 
their lives to woven Teflon artificial 
arteries which have been used to 
supplant natural arteries in sections 
as long as 18 inches. 

All these stable, serviceable fluoro¬ 
carbons are chemical daughters of 
the wildest hellcat of elements, fluo¬ 
rine, a yellow-green gas which will 
burn almost any substance, even 
concrete or water, and is extremely 
dangerous to touch or inhale. It was 
first isolated in 1886 by the French 
chemist Henri Moissan, who was 
nearly killed during his research but 
lived to win the Nobel Prize. As 
Moissan forecast, this raging tiger 
has two faces. Its violence is born of 
a desperate yen to combine chemi¬ 
cally with everything in sight, but, 
once the combination is effected, it 
has amazing stability. 

Today’s fluorocarbons got their 
big chance because of a crisis in the 
atomic-bomb programme in 1941. 
Here was the problem : to make the 
bomb, the fissionable uranium 235 
had to be separated by “gaseous dif¬ 
fusion’' from the much more plenti ¬ 
ful U-238/rhis called for combining 
the metal with fluorine, creating a 
gas from which the U-235 could be 
gradually “strained” by passing it 
through special filters. Thousands of 
leak-proof pumps and valves would 
be needed, but all known gaskets, 
seals and lubricating oils would melt 
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before the wild fluorine compound. 
Leading fluorine chemists were 
called in to find a way round the 
roadblock. Their answer: the gas 
could be caged only by another com¬ 
pound of fluorine itself. 

Dr. Joseph Simons, a pioneer in 
fluorine chemistry, was known to 
have made a small vial of the needed 
compound. He provided the atomic 
scientists with a precious half-thim¬ 
bleful of clear liquid. It was tested, 
and it worked. But tons of the stuff 
were needed, so the scientists turned 
a laboratory into a small pilot plant. 
In a few months about ioo pounds 
of the compound were made and 
tested. Then the task of making it in 
bulk was turned over to several com¬ 
panies. Today, three big gaseous- 
diffusion plants turn out most of 
the Free World’s enriched uranium. 
Thousands of fluorocarbon parts 
make this possible. 

Like all new chemicals, fluorocar¬ 
bons are expensive; but raw mate¬ 
rials are cheap and plentiful, and 
experts agree that they should follow 
the usual trend of lower prices with 
greater production volume. Their 
possibilities are almost infinite. For 
each of the hydrocarbon products 


on the market—petroleum prod¬ 
ucts, natural and synthetic rubbers, 
drugs, dyes, explosives, paints, var¬ 
nishes and insecticides—hundreds 
of fluorocarbons can be made by 
substituting fluorine atoms for all 
or some of their hydrogen atoms. 

Dr. Simons, who is continuing his 
fluorine research at the University 
of Florida, likes to speculate on the 
future of his favourite element. He 
foresees fluorocarbon wall coatings 
—paper, paint or varnish—which 
will resist fire, vermin, diit and fad¬ 
ing; long-lasting, non-oxidizing out¬ 
door paint in any colour; a sealed 
car engine with permanent lubrica¬ 
tion; a permanent liquid for the 
cooling system which will not freeze 
or rust the radiator, and 100,000- 
mile tyres of fluorocarbon rubber. 
Scientists have only begun to con¬ 
sider the physiological and bio¬ 
logical uses, he says, and some day 
we may have a battery of fluorocar¬ 
bon drugs with unique therapeutic 
properties. Among the millions of 
untried combinations which lure the 
research chemist, many will have 
no immediate use, but it is certain 
that some will mean priceless new 
bonanzas for the pioneer. 


Candid Shots 

JThe President of the University of California offered some of the fruit 
of his experience: “1 find that the three major administrative problems 
at college are sex for the students, athletics for the graduates and parking 
for the professors" . . . Rita Hayworth, explaining why she now in¬ 
sists on choosing her roles: "In the past no matter how thin they sliced 
my portrayals, it was still Salome” (J« Hyanu) 




Many people drink more than 
they realize, more than they really 
want to. And the cost—in terms 
of lost efficiency and enjoyment 
—deserves sober reflection 


By Herbert Brean 


« It 


T1IE INSIDIOUS 
NATURE OE 
SOCIAL" DRINKING 


ni.y a small proportion of the 
millions of people who drink 
ever become alcoholics. But 
many of those who drink regularly 
sulfer from an unsuspected creeping 
ailment which causes even greater 
physical and spiritual damage. This 
subtle deterioration is responsible 
for a lot of unhappiness. 

The mild symptoms begin so in¬ 
sidiously that a person is unlikely to 
recognize them immediately in him¬ 
self. Suppose, however, that he has 
been an occasional drinker for many 

j 

years and has then become a social 
drinker, or a heavy drinker, imbib¬ 
ing three or more cocktails just 
about every day. After a certain 
point alcohol has become important 


to him, so that he finds parties dull 
without it. The chances are that he 
will never become an alcoholic. But 
he is already paving a considerable 
price. 

First of all, the days have proba¬ 
bly begun to seem a little shorter 
and his interests have grown nar¬ 
rower. Did he once do a fair bit of 
reading ' 3 Now the front page or the 
sports page suffices. I las he given up 
carpentry, gardening or playing 
with the children -because he just 
“doesn’t have time” any more? 

The explanation is simple. How 
many hours of the day is he a little 
bit tight? For an hour or so after 
that cocktail at lunch? Another 
couple of hours before and after 
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dinner? That can take three hours 
out of a day. 

Of course, some of it can be called 
needed relaxation. But if it goes on 
day after day, it’s like driving a six- 
cylinder car with only four cylin¬ 
ders Bring. 

The actual symptoms of the creep¬ 
ing ailment are subtle. The victim 
of it finds himself becoming unex¬ 
pectedly harsh or resentful towards 
people, more emotional and self- 
centred. He often goes to bed feel¬ 
ing fuzzy, and sleep is rcsdcss. He 
doesn’t seem to have a hangover in 
the morning, yet he is always suffer¬ 
ing from some of the symptoms—he 
is just too accustomed to them to feel 
them. Week in and week out he is 
“under par” or “tired.” 

Usually no one else notices this. 
But over months and years it regis¬ 
ters. 

In the competition for promo¬ 
tion, in the quest for a rise, in the 
running of a home, the heavy drink¬ 
er has handicapped himself because 
he has delivered less than his best. 

His rate of drinking may never 
increase, and in later years it may 
even decline. None the less, countless 
hours of happiness and of creative 
effort and productivity have never 
had a chance to come into being. 
Appreciations, whether of a young¬ 
ster’s skill at games or a grand¬ 
parent’s innate kindness, or of music 
or of painting, have gone unexperi¬ 
enced because the senses were too 
dulled. 

Thi» is the real problem in much 


of today’s drinking. The main psy¬ 
chological damage is done not in the 
final stage but in the long years that 
come before—in the neglected op¬ 
portunity, the love left unexpressed, 
the good job left undone. 

It is this, rather than alarmist 
fears of alcoholism, that should 
make the average heavy drinker 
think about regulating his intake. 

The time chosen to start decelerat¬ 
ing is important. It might be during 
a holiday, when tensions and de¬ 
mands are less than usual. Or it 
might just be a pleasant day when 
drinking would seem unnecessary or 
out of place. Above all, the decision 
to slow down shouldn’t be made 
lightly, on the spur of the moment. 
Such a snap resolution is likely to be 
abandoned as fast as it is made. 
Don’t draw up too ambitious a pro¬ 
gramme and risk a demoralizing de¬ 
feat, either; be content with slow 
and steady progress. 

Each individual must find his 
own system. But if one who has 
been drinking too heavily will 
school himself to take fewer and 
less frequent drinks, he will be sur¬ 
prised at how pleasurable decelera¬ 
tion can be. He will sleep more 
soundly and awake with more en¬ 
thusiasm. His interests will expand. 
He will get more done in his job 
and at the same time enjoy it more. 
He will find himself free of mys¬ 
terious aches and pains that he had 
wrongly accepted as inevitable. He 
will lose excess weight. And he will 
find more money in his pocket. 



Armchair Travelogue 


The romantic Spanish Steps and 
the church Trinitd dei Monti 


HERE'S NO PLACE LIKE ROME 


Fi y Cordon (instill 


N o other city on earth i.s like 
Rome, or ever was, or ever can 
be. A great world metropolis 2,000 
years ago, still a great world metro¬ 
polis today, Rome has conquered 
first by the sword, then by the Cross, 
finally by her charm. 

No matter how you approach her, 
almost the first thing you see is 
some awesome reminder of her an¬ 
cient glory: a massive stretch of wall 
built about 400 b.c., a great road 
with a surface laid down before 


Jesus was born, a mighty aqueduct 
2,000 years old which still brings 
cold, sweet water into the city. 

One small square, Piazza della 
Minerva, illustrates how Rome 
slices confusingly through the cen¬ 
turies of conquest and capture, of 
paganism and Christianity. Mere a 
lovely Christian church, Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva, was built 
about a . d . 1300 over a temple to 
Minerva built about 50 b.c. In front 
of it stands a small Egyptian obelisk 
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•made in perhaps 1000 b . c ., brought directory than any other—nearly 

to Rome about io b . c . and re-erected five full columns. 1 wondered why, 

in this square about a.d. 1650. asked, and found a typical Roman 

Somebody once said that Rome is story, 
a lovely lake of time, but it is all too In the Middle Ages, Romans 
easy to drown in it. A tourist, one often abandoned unwanted children 

story goes, told by the hotel recep- to die—a practice that pained Pope 

tionist that his room number was Innocent III, who, more than 700 

450, asked groggily, after a day of years ago, established a hospital 

sightseeing, “A.D. or B.C.?” with a section devoted to found- 

No other city has been so studied, lings. Near its entrance gate was a 

analysed and written about, yet no- crib-like container on a large wheel, 

body really knows who founded which turned horizontally. The. 
Rome, when or why, or even what mother would put her baby in the 
her name means. Likeliest of many crib, ring the bell, and nuns inside 
theories is that the name comes from would spin the wheel, bringing the 
an aboriginal word rumon, mean- foundling inside. All such found¬ 
ing “the town by the river,” from lings were legally named "Proictti,” 
Rome's location on the Tiber. meaning “the exposed ones.” Thus 

As to its founding, legend pin any family bearing the name today 
points the date as 7*53 b.c., although had, almost certainly, many cen- 
reccnt excavations indicate that the turies ago, a foundling boy as an 
site was inhabited much earlier, ancestor. 

Legend also names its founder as „ The fountains of Rome alone— 
Romulus, one of the twin hoys left some 1.40 *j of them - have iasemat 
exposed to die hv jealous relatives ing stories tr > tell. The water of one 
hut who, stickled bv a she wolf, is consuleied sure to produce a boy 
lived to found Rc u- on the Palatine babv if a mother to he drinks it. 
Hill. Some sav it was not a real wolf Another is supposed to help out any 
at all but a peasant wet nurse who, man who has love allair troubles. A 
because of her hxisc morals, was third does the same for girls, 
named “The Wolf. ' Whole b<x>ks could lx- written 

It is this mixture of legend anti about Roman doors. Or bridges. Or 
history which lias given Rome the steps. The most famous steps in 
golden patina that so charms visi- Rome are the so called Spanish 
tors. Every stone is a storv, every Steps, a favourite rendezvous. The 
legend a delight, and there is no end three Rower stalls at the bottom can 
to them. One day, for instance, he used hv a Roman girl to convey 
while looking up a telephone num- a subtle message to her waiting 
her, I noticed that the name escort. As the girl crimes down the 
“ProVtti” look more space in the steps, if she passes the kiosk on the 




The fountain uj Irefi 
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left, it means 
“yes.” If the one 
on the rights ''no.” 

If the one in the 
middle, “per- 
haps.” 

An authority 
has estimated that 
if a person devoted 
ail day and every 
day to sightseeing 
in Rome, he might 
have seen every¬ 
thing worth-while 
in about five years. 

Others consider 
this optimistic. 

One of the most 
famous sights— 

often called 
Rome’s most perfect building—is 
the Pantheon, built in 27 ».c. to 
honour the seven planetary gods. 
Reconstructed in a . o . 120 (and used 
rodav as a Christian church), it has 
an enormous dome of unsupported 
brick and concrete which was the 
model for Michelangelo in design¬ 
ing the Basilica of St. Peter. For 
all its world fame, the dome of St. 
Peter's is actually four feet eight 
inches smaller In diameter than the 
Pantheon’s. 

Perhaps the best known sight of 
ancient Rome is the Colosseum, a 
mighty amphitheatre, probably so 
named because a colossal bronze 
statue of Nero once stood near it. 
Rome was already more than 800 

t 

years old when the Colosseum was 


started--in a.d. 72. Dedicated eight 
years later, the structure is an en¬ 
gineering marvel still not entirely 
understood. It “Boats' on a huge 
substructure which rests on marshy 
ground that was nine a lake. 

Among other leading tourist at¬ 
tentions in Rome are the catacombs. 
Nobods knows how many there 
are; new ones are turning up all the 
time. So far, nearly 50 have been dis¬ 
covered, and their known tunnels 
stretch about Cum miles. Contrary to 
popular belief, the catacombs were 
dug not as places of secret wotship 
for persecuted Christians hut as 
openly recognized burial grounds. 
Roman law made any burial ground 
an inviolable sanctuary, so. In the 
time of severe persecution, Christian 
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services were sometimes held in the 
catacombs. Certain emperors disre¬ 
garded the Law of inviolability, how¬ 
ever, and ordered their police in 
after the Christians. In one horrible 
case the police stood by as hundreds 
of Christians entered a catacomb, 
where they thought they would be 
immune from pursuit. Then the 
police blocked up all exits and left 
the Christians to die. 

Once called the New Jerusalem, 
Rome has far outstripped the real 
Jerusalem as the holy city of Chris 
tian pilgrimage, For 15 centuries, 
pilgrims have been coming hen*, 
and some still walk the whole way 
—hundreds and even thousands of 
miles sometimes carrying a heavy 
cross, in penance or devotion. 

As a symbol ol their devotion, 
many of the pilgrims climb, on their 
knees and with a prayer at each step, 
the 28 marble “Sacred Steps” ion 
nccted with the basilica of St. John 
Laleran. Tradition savs that these 
steps were brought to Koine b\ the 
Fanperor Constantine's mother, and 
are the same ones Jesus mounted to 
face Pilate. (Stains on them are said 
to be ut Jesus’s blood.) The church 
grants an indulgence nt 1 ,■ ><><> years 
to anyone who thus 1 limbs them 
and receives I lolv Communion as 
well. So many do it tint the steps 
have been covered with stout walnut 
planks, which have had to be re 
newed three times in the last 200 
years. In all history onlv one person 
has be^n said to get half-way up. 
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change his mind, and walk down. 
Legend says that it was Martin 
Luther. 

Since it was because of St. Peter 
that Rome became the capital of 
world Catholicism, he is the city’s 
patron saint. Many churches and 
relics keep his memory green, but 
Rome’s greatest tribute to St. Peter 
is the vast basilica which rises in 
what is now the State of Vatican 
Citv,* and is the centre of all 
Catholicism. Started in 1506 and . 
completed 176 years later, this huge 
edifice is built over what tradition 
says was the tomb of St. Peter, and 
recent excavations indicate that he 
was indeed buried here. In the tomb 
was found a skeleton (headless) of 
an cldcrlv man on which exhaustive 
fists have been made to determine 
whether it belongs to the supposed 
hi ail of St. Peter m the possession of 
.mother church. The results of the 

at 

tests have not vet been made public. 

Ai’vri 11'.nvi the iiliusts of the Oat 1 
sars and the hire ot I lolv Kune, 
visitors are usuallv i.harrivd l»v the 
Roman people themselves. Kvrrv 
one has his own storv ot Jiovv help 
tul, triendlv and gav the Romans 
aie. On on ow:i first dav in Rome, 
tor example, three friends and 1 had 
Ixiughi some roast chick* ns, bread 
and a flask of red wine. Finding 
nowhere to picnic, we sat down on 
the steps of a block of luxury flats 
and fell to. The porter came out, 

* Her *‘Tne Vatican Tiny State, Mighty 
IWrr," Tlir Render's Digest, July 1158. 




shook his head sadly, vanished—and 
returned with a tray and four 
glasses, saying: “But, signori, it is 
a pity to drink wine from a bottle!” 

Romans are a curious mixture of 
the very newest and the very oldest. 
Polybius, a Greek historian, wrote 
more than 2,000 years ago that “the 
Romans are without rivals in their 
enthusiasm for progress.” Today, 
no city in Europe is so quick to 
adopt modern gadgets. 

Yet the people of Rome hold on 
to the old things, too. They still use 
an eloquent sign Language which, 
scholars say, is probably directly de¬ 
scended from the pantomime ges¬ 
tures of the theatres of Imperial 
Rome. One of the most intriguing 
survivals is connected with the giant 
obelisk which stands in front of St. 
Peter’s. The story goes like this: 

Pope Sixtus V decided in 1586 
to pur the obelisk there, but most 
European engineers thought it im¬ 
possible to raise such a heavy object. 
The Pope made elaliorate prepara¬ 
tions nevertheless, and 011 the ap 
pointed da\ his engineers had 800 
workers, 150 horses and cranes 
ready. So that the orders of the 
master engineer could be instantly 
heard everywhere, the Pope threat¬ 
ened death to anyone in the vast 
crowd of onlookers who made the 
slightest sound. To show that he 
meant it, he erected a scaffold in the 
square and had his executioners 
ready. 

The obelisk was raised slowly 
and got about half-way up when 


the ropes began to stretch. There 
were breathless moments when it 
looked as if it would fall back. No 
one dared to say a word—except a 
sailor named Bresca, who shouted ;, 
out, “Pour water on the ropes! “The $ 
engineers did so, the hemjien ropef. 
tautened and the obelisk was saved,. 

The jubilant Pope offered Bresca 
any reward he wanted, but all he 
asked was the right for himself and 
his descendants always to provide 
St. Peter’s with the palms which are 
used there on Palm Sundays. It was 
granted, and the Bresca family, 
which still provides them, has made 
a tidy living from this odd mono¬ 
poly. 


For untold centuries it has been 


pointed out that Rome's name in 
Latin and Italian, Roma, is, when 


spelt backwards, amor— love. And 
there is an old challenge which says 
that nobody can stay six months in 
Rome without falling in love with 


her. 


Many foreigners have yielded 
to this challenge: having come to 
Rome on government service or for 
large firms, they have resigned at 
the end of their tours of duty rather 
than he transferred elsewhere. Long 
fellow called Rome “the only city 
that completely satisfies.” 

A retired foreign diplomat who 
lives in Rome sums it up. lie says 
the world is divided between those 


who think that Paris is the most 


charming city in the world, and 
those who l^now that Rome is. 



No great achievement was ever carried through without this 
powerful emotion. Why, then , do we so habitually retreat from it? 


HAVE YOU 
THE COURAGE 
TO CARE? 


/>y hi ton True hi ood 



fin mm. is si ranger in uin- 
lemporirv life than oui 
fear ol emotion. And fine 
oi llu* strangest features «»t this tear 
is its inconsistent v. Young and ('Id. 
wc'halm nail v give wav to something 
like fren/v at football matches, vet 
we are a little ashamed to show anv 
depth ot leclmg in connection with 
patriotism, and vve aie even more 
ashamed to show it in connection 
with our religious faith. 

We seem to believe that in areas 
ot deep meaning we are not in tel lev 
tuully respectable unless we keep 
cool. Other and lesser men mav be 
deeply moved; it is our privilege to 
stay above the battle ot emotionallv 
held convictions. Keen our free wav 




ot life is nothing to get excited about. 

We are afraid to exhibit emotion 
bycause we are afraid of appearing 
ridiculous. Man hales terriblv to be 
tin* object ol laughter. And it is per 
fectlv clear that anvone who shows 
emotion about some cause or person 
runs a serious risk of appearing took 
ish. The cause mav not succeed; the 
jierson mav turn out to be less ‘han 
pertect: the idea espoused mav cc\*se 
to be jiopular. 

In the light of such danger, anv¬ 
one can see that the path of safety 
lies in not going out on a limb. Let 
us sav that we ate l<x>king at a new 
painting or listening to a new poem. 
Warm hearted people may react 
with natural enthusiasm or possible 
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disgust. But the person who is de¬ 
termined to pl.iv it safe comments 
that the object in question is interest¬ 
ing or, in extreme cases, amusing. 
One who sticks to this level of re 
sponse has not said anything of im- 
[xirtance, of course, but he has the 
enormous advantage that he is not 
likely to be proved wrong. 

This, then, is advice to anybody 
who never wants to be hurt: Don't 
care! Don't care, and then nobody 
can ever sav, “I told you so.” Don't 
care, and you can never be wounded. 

If you don’t want to be hurt, don't 

* 

marrv; when you love another pn 
son with all your heart, that person 
can hurt \ou above all others. II you 
never want to be hurt, don't have <1 
child: a « hild whom vuu love can 

j 

sometimes be a terrible disappoint 
mem. It \ou never want to lx hurt, 
don’t join a church; even this lei 
lowslup can lie disappointing. 

You 1 ;m, il sou wish, develop a 
hard, glittering exterior, never be 
conic involved, ncvci person.illv 
eoiicemed. Hut those vvlio uk< ibis 
road to sale tv pav a heavv pi it c . the 
iricc of turning their hat ks upon all 
die best things ■ ii lit'-. 

S'..« h mol del.iv hint mis I In e\.h t 
antithesis ot the gospel ot Jesus 
Chri*r. ( hrist calls us into a kind of 
life in which we can In wounded. 
You cannot look at the ( ’loss in de¬ 
tachment: vou have to carrv it vour 
self, and vou have to carrv it in vour 
own heart. One of the greatest con 
trihutions die Christian gospel i.ui 
make to our confused age is that it 


may. be the very means by which 
men and women can overcome their 
crippling fear of emotion. 

Tnere is only a tiny grain of truth 
in the old adage that love is blind. 
The man who truly loves is aware 
of aspects of the personality of the 
beloved which arc entirely hidden 
to those who hate and largely hid' 
den to those who do not care. ('.aring 
heightens the sensitivity and sharp¬ 
ens the vision. 

It was oiilv through their passion¬ 
ate attachment that Simon Peter 
and the other Apostles began to un 
derstand who Jesus really was - the 
Son of the laving (iwd. This insight 
did not come to those who stood oil 
111 splendid detac lunent or who were 
merely curious observers. And the 
revelation did not come to the 
Apostles at uiiic: a came to them 
onlv alter thev had experienced per 
soiial involvement in Christ’s cause, 

f )nr eaiumi studv m.uiv pages ol 
the Nr w Testament without .1 keen 
realization of die passionate cll.U.ic 
lei of those I'.irly Christians. 'I heirs 
was .1 fellowship ol the » om erned. a 
sim letv of those whotaird and were 
110I ash.lined lo uiie. '1‘hts explains 
vvhv, againsi ternhle odds, original 
< .hnstianiiv was able lo emluie and 
to win p’or what is a ( hnsfiari' 1 le 
is noi one who looks at the gospel 
.i:nl savs. “That is an interesting 
idea.” A Christian is one who looks 
at the life ot (ihrist and is so moved 
bv it that lu: savs to Him: "(ionic 
into mv brail; tome in lo stay.” 

There are some jx-nplc who think 




that this kind of religion is unsuit:- to the cult of detachment will 
able for modern intellectuals. Many not permit him to reveal this inti- 
professors in our colleges and uni- mate fact. He should realize, how- 
versities seem to share this view, ever, that the mood appropriate to 
They present ideas, but they do not the study of a numerical system may 
adopt them, for fear that departure not be at all appropriate in the study 
from “scientific method” may in- of a man or a faith, 
capacitate them for their scholarly The greatest intellectuals have 
tasks. Platonism, Pragmatism, seen most clearly that life without 
Christianity—all are presented in passion is no life at all. The truth is 
complete emotional detachment, that there is no new life without 
much as if the objects in question passion. No baby was ever conceived 
were different numerical systems— without passion; no great poem was 
despite the fact that these ideas are ever produced without passion; no ■ 
of the highest significance for the great piece of music was ever corn- 
human race. posed without passion. Passion is 

Often the students have no way what takes us beyond the superfi- 
of knowing what the professor’s ciality of life to a deep and wonder- 
religious belief is, for adherence ful glow in which wc learn to care. 



Pained Expression 

When I offered my neighbour a lift into town, the combination of my 
old bone-shaker ami the rough roads gave us a real bouncing. At his 
destination he said, “I can’t tell you how much I appreciate this. I hope 
some day I’ll be able to recuperate.” -Contributed by Walter Campbell 

* * * 

Seeds of Doubt 

Filling out endless forms is accepted as inevitable, but every so often 
the worm turns. Recently Hric Ncate, a builder, constructing a small fac¬ 
tory at Andover in England, sent a blueprint to the County Planning Com¬ 
mittee. Complying with committee orders that all factories must have 
flower beds, Neatc’s architect indicated a space tor “shrubs.” The plan 
came back to Neate with a question: Wha* kind of plants did Neate intend 
planting? Back to the committee went Neatc’s reply : he was planning to 
grow Urtica dioica, Calystegia sepium, Rumex obtusifolius and Taraxa¬ 
cum officinale. The county council stamped his application “approved.” 

Apparently none of the committee realized that what Neate proposed to 
plant were stinging nettles, bindweed, dock and dandelion. 
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It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 

By Wilfred Fmk 

“ fl roper words in proper places make the true definition of a style,” wrote 
V Jonathan Swift. The more words you have at your command, the better 
equipped you are to express yourself effectively. In the following test, tick the 
word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. 

Answers arc on the next page. 


(1) spurious (spu' ri us)—A: pertaining to 
heraldry. B: stubborn. C: angry. D: not 
genuine. 

(2) fulsome— A: frank. B: kindly. C: 
excessive. D: generous. 

(3) conclave— A: temporary government. 
B: secret council. C: church law. D: cave. 

(4) languish- -A: to delay. B; rest. C: 
lose strength. D: endure. 

(5) captious (kap' shus; -A: fault-finding. 
B: insecure. (.: changeable. D. vain. 

(6) conciliatory -A: soothing. B: fool¬ 
ish. C: advisory. D: overproud. 

(7) amalgam fa maT gam ) —A: word 
game. B: puzzle. C: combination. D: 
anything ground up. 

(8) congenial (kon j£n' yaI)----A: kindred 
in spirit. B: cold. C: existing at or from 
birth. D: weak in character. 

(9) sinecure (si' ni kur)—A: church office. 
B: patent medicine. C: remedy, D- pro¬ 
fitable job requiring little work. 

(10) crass—A: irritating. B: crude. C: 
bitter. D: noisy. 


(11) inundation— A: imposition. B: repe¬ 
tition. C: emphasis. D: flood. 

(12) scurry— -A: to tremble. B: shame. 
C: hurry. I): switch. 

(13) potentate— A: hurdcn-bcarer. B: per¬ 
son having great power. C: latent ability. 
D: beverage. 

(14) ripost (ri post') - -A: wrestling hold. 
H: blow. C: defeat. D: clever retort. 

(15) abysmal (a biz' mal)---A: despair¬ 
ing. B: bottomless. (,: sickening. D: 
gk torny. 

(16) colossus -A: unusual physical 

strength. B. object of great size. C; one 
who exaggerates. I): clumsy person. 

(17) addiction- -A: remainder. B: long 
discourse. (.: total sum. D: slavish habit. 

(iK) anomalous (a nom' a lus)—A: 
homeless. B: nameless. C: deviating from 
the common rule. D: perplexing. 

(19) parody--A: to imitate for comic 
effect. B: plagiarize. C: praise. D: blame. 

(20) cajole—A: to scorn. B: wheedle. C: 
scold. D: ridicule. 
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- Answers to - 

“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


(1) spurious—D: Not genuine; counter¬ 
feit; as, a spurious painting. Latin spurius, 
“false.” 

(2) fulsome—C: excessive; cloying; dis¬ 
gustingly overdone; as, fulsome praise. 

(3) conclave—B: A secret council or 
meeting; as, a political conclave. Latin 
conclave, “a room that can be locked,” 
from con-, “with,” and clavis, “key.” 

(4) languish- —C.: To lose strength and 
animation; grow weak; as, to languish 
in prison. Latin / anguere , “to be faint.” 

(5) captious—A* Unreasonably fault-find¬ 
ing; hypercritical; as, a captious critic. 
Latin captiosus, “deceitful.” 

(6) conciliatory--A: Soothing; tending 
to reconcile; mollifying; as, a conciliatory 
manner. Latin conciliare, “to win over.” 

(7) amalgam Os A combination or mix¬ 
ture; as, an amalgam of racial strains. 
Greek malagma , “poultice.” 

(8) congenial--A: Kindred in spirit; as, 
a congenial companion. 

(9) sinecure—D: A profitable job requir¬ 
ing little work. I at in sine, “without,” 
and cura, "care.” 

(10) crass—B: Crude; gross; stupid; as, 
a crass inquiry. Latin crassus, “dense, 
thick.” 
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(11) inundation —D: A flood;* over¬ 
spreading of any kind; as, an inun¬ 
dation of sightseers. Latin inundare, “to 
overflow.” 

(12) scurry—C: To hurry; hasten; scam¬ 
per; as, to scurry along. Perhaps a blend 
of scatter and hurry. 

(13) potentate—B: A person having great 
power; as. feted like a potentate. Latin 
potentatus , “political power, supremacy.” 

(14) ripost- -D: A sharp, quick reply; 
as, a clever ripost, from French riposte', 
“retort.” 

(13) abysmal —B: Bottomless; as, abysmal 
ignorance. Greek abyssos, “without bot¬ 
tom.” 

(16) colossus —B: An object (or person) 
of great size; as, an industrial colossus. 
Greek kolossos, “gigantic statue.” 

(17) addiction —D: A slavish habit; as, 
addiction to alcohol. Latin addictus, 

** ■ “devoted.” 

(18) anomalous —C: Deviating from the 
comnu >n rule; abnormal; as, an anomalous 
situation. Greek anomalos, “irregular.” 

(19) parody- -A; To imitate for comic 
effect or in ridicule; as, to parody a song 
Greek pardidia, “burlesque poem.” 

(20) cajole- -B: Vo wheedle; coax or 
persuade with flattery or other entice¬ 
ment; as, to cajole a child into eating. 
French cujoler. 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-r 8 correct.excellent 

17-15 correct.good 

14-12 correct. fair 







THE GORILLA 


Savage Caricature of Man 


By Franl( Buc\ 


over 380 pounds. 


S hockingly like a mon- 

strous and hairy human Guy the famom 
being, the gorilla is the London Zoo gorilla, is now 
source of innumerable 12 y cars old antl wei s hs 
legends among jungle 
natives. They say that 
gorillas lurk in trees and 
snatch up luckless passers- 
by to hideous death; that 
they will attack a man on 
sight, disembowel him 
with one sweep of a great 
hand, and tear him limb 
from limb; that they carry 
off native women, cohabit 
with them, and produce 
men-monsters which lead 
goriila bands in mad 
marauding; that they talk 
together just as humans do; 
that an old gorilla, when 
love is done and life is 
almost over, will commit 
suicide by leaping off a cliff. 

Upon investigation, these 
tales turn out to be tropical 
fantasies. But even without 

' Condensed from The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
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the legends, “Ingazi”—the gorilla 
—is still the most impressive and 
fascinating of all wild creatures. 

It ia hard to exaggerate the effect 
the first sight of this strange brute 
produces even on the seasoned ex¬ 
plorer. In repose, the gorilla’s aspect 
is that of a respectable old barbarian, 
deep in his own jungle thoughts. 
But the ferocity of the gorilla's face 
in anger is without counterpart m 
all the world; then the pnmal 
savagery of the wild beast is dis¬ 
played on a countenance grotesquely 
human. The wild black features, 
framed by shaggy hair, the glaring 
eyes, deeply sunken beneath prodi¬ 
gious beetling brows, the snarling 
yellow teeth, with two huge canines 
fearsomely protruding, the hands 
beating the huge drum of the breast 
in maniacal rhythm—thus seen, 
Ingazi is nothing short of a horrible 
nightmare. 

As to the actual danger of hunt 
ing gorillas or of “bringing them 
back alive," there is the greatest 
divergence of opinion. Some hunters 
have overrated Ingazi’s genuine 
ferocity; others have insisted that 
he is mild by disposition. My own 
observation coincides with that of 


Known as “the most glonhcd Boy Scout 
of our time,'* the late Frank Buck—he died 
in 1950—was a veteran jungle hunter and 
animal expert. He wrote a number of 
successful books about his adventures, in 
eluding the classic Bring ’Em Bail( Alive 
His speciality was supplying wild animals 
to zoos; in as years his captures included 
49 elephants, 60 tigers, 63 leopards and 
5,000 apes of ail kinds. 


Martin Johnson, who has described 
the gorilla as the most frightening 
of all wild creatures, and one of the 
most unpredictable and dangerous. 

When man appears on the scene, 
the gorilla, like all other animals, 
runs away. Yet his flight is not 
cowardly; if he is with his family, 
he acts as rear-guard to cover its re¬ 
treat. When a lone male has been 
driven to the border of his natural 
range he will turn in rage and put 
on his “threatening" act. Standing 
nearly erect, his hunched and 
shaggy shoulders connoting primi¬ 
tive might, he beats his cavernous 
breast, screaming and grimacing to 
terrify his enemy. After that he nr’y 
attack, although many hunters de¬ 
clare that if the observer stands his 
ground the gorilla will merely hold 
his position—sometimes for an hour 
or more. But few human beings 
could endure such an ordeal. Per- 
‘‘sonally I believe th.it a man would 
be a fool to permit one of these mon 
sters to come close—say within 12 
feet. Should the gorilla lay hold of 
him there could be but one result. 
One of my men told me of finding 
the remains of a hunter set upon by 
a gorilla; the victim's head had been 
completely torn from his body. 

Excepting man, the gorilla seems 
to have no enemies. He lives amic¬ 
ably in the same areas as elephants 
and even buffaloes—considered by 
many hunters the most dangerous of 
African beasts. He is a vegetarian, 
feeding principally on the dwarf 
bamboo, wild celery and bananas. 



*9S9 

As far as is now known, there are 
but two species of this animal: one 
is the coast gorilla, found in the 
Cameroon lowlands of West Africa; 
the other lives in the wilds of the 
Belgian Congo, where the govern¬ 
ment has established a wild life 
sanctuary. Because of the security 
thus afforded, the extinction of the 
gorilla, threatened in the 1920’s, 
now seems unlikely.* 

Ingazi is usually monogamous. 
Except for certain old males who 
have become solitaries, gorillas roam 
in bands of ten to 30. Within each 
group are found distinct families. 
The mother gorilla generally pro¬ 
duces one baby at a time, which at 
birth is smaller than a human child 
and just as hairless and helpless. She 
suckles it precisely as a human 
mother would, and the relationship 
between the black infant and its 
mother appears to be very tender. If 
she is shot, it will climb wailing to 
her breast, uttering heart broken 
cries. Sometimes pitying native 
women will nurse gorilla babies 
whose mothers have been killed. 

How big do gorillas grow ? Males 
average about five feet eight inches, 
though some top six feet. The 
spread of the arms sometimes ex¬ 
ceeds nine feet and they may weigh 
as much as 560 pounds. 

In co-ordinating his massive 
powers, Ingazi is disappointing; he 
is not completely at home either in 
trees or on the ground. He throws 

* In one area near Lake Kivu, their number 
today ia estimated at nmc 3,000—a figure 15 
times greater than tne estimate of 30 years ago. 
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his arms and legs about in an un¬ 
gainly fashion, and on level ground 
a man can outrun him. Since he does 
not have to run down his food, and 
is not hunted by other animals, he 
moves about very slowly. Normally 
he travels on all fours, walking on 
the knuckles of his hands, his body 
bent at a 45-degree angle. Whereas 
other creatures may travel scores of 
miles a day, Ingazi will go perhaps 
a mile, frequently sitting down for 
a nap. 

Ingazi is a noisy fellow. When 
gorilla bands move through the 
forest they can be heard for great 
distances. Their so-called “roaring” 
is really a series of guttural barks. If 
they come upon an especially invit¬ 
ing patch of bamboo or celery they 
“talk” about it in voices that are re¬ 
markably musical and birdlike in 
quality. But, when he is startled, 
Ingazi lets off a scream that is one 
of the most hair-raising sounds in 
nature. 

The gorilla travels only in day¬ 
light. As twilight falls he makes a 
nest of leaves, which he occupies 
until sunrise. Old males sleep sitting 
up with their backs to trees, acting 
as sentries for the group. 

I am often asked how this crea¬ 
ture endures captivity. Although 
gorillas are sensitive to human 
diseases, particularly pulmonary 
trouble, the problem is chiefly a 
mental one, Ingazi must have affec¬ 
tion and companionship, and he is 
capable of great emotional attach¬ 
ment. Yet keeping a gorilla as a pet 
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is dangerous, for Ingazi does not 
realize his tremendous strength. 
One pet gorilla broke both his mis¬ 
tress’s arms with a playful sweep of 
the paw. 

The gorilla’s intellect equals that 
of the chimpanzee, usually ranked 
highest among the anthropoid apes. 
The chimp learns more quickly, but 
the gorilla never forgets what he has 
learnt. He can be taught to do such 
things as turning off the tap at the 
proper moment. When one woman 
refused to let her young pet gorilla 
climb on to her lap because she was 
wearing a party frock, he ambled 
across the room, got a newspaper, 
opened it and spread it over the 
dress. 

It is an extraordinary fact that 


while nearly all other tropical beasts, 
wild and tame, swarm with vermin, 
the gorilla is free of them. And as to 
personal habits and behaviour, In¬ 
gazi is far more decent than any 
other ape or monkey. A young 
gorilla is tidy, even fastidious; he 
eats slowly and with excellent man¬ 
ners, and carefully brushes from his 
coat any stray crumbs. 

Ingazi’s skeleton is almost a 
counterpart of man’s, though built 
on far more massive lines. Yet, for 
all his human resemblance, the* 
gorilla is still a beast of the jungle. 

It is when he stands erect that 
he is most impressive; for then, 
with unconscious hut dreadful 
pathos, he appears to be a savage 
caricature of his human enemy. 


Brush 

entists believe that we should 
have less trouble with our teeth if we 
took more care over cleaning them. 
Here’s the technique which they 
recommend: 

Place the brush so that at least one 
row of bristles presses firmly against 
the gum. Work the bristles to and fro 
in short strokes, while drawing the 
brush slowly off the gum and over the 
teeth. Do this several times in five posi 
tions on each jaw: against the left and 
right molars, against the curves of the 
dental arch and against the front teeth. 
In the same fashion, brush the inner 
surfaces of the teeth and gums. You 
should spend at least three minutes on 
this, twice a day, using a fairly stiff 


Work 

"Inrush with either natural or nylon 
bristles. 

Here are some suggestions which 
will help to develop and maintain 
strong, healthy gums: 

1. Be sure that your diet is high in 
vitamins, minerals and proteins. 

2. Exercise gums and teeth by the 
vigorous chewing of hard-crusted 
bread and rolls, raw vegetables, apples 
and other firm or fibrous fruits. Cut 
down on soft foods. 

3. Do not use toothpicks or dental 
floss, unless your dentist prescribes 
them. 

4. Visit your dentist at least twice a 
year, more often if he advises it. 

—Robert O’Brien in Your Health 




FRANCE’S PROBLEM: 
TOO MUCH MONEY 


General de Gaulle's ruthless “ sevbile ” reforms high¬ 
light the plight of the ordinary French people. In this 
article a noted expert describes the merciless cruelty of 
mounting inflation that, over the years , has steadily 
impoverished the middle classes 

By Andre Visson 


ith typical French thrift 
and thought for the fu¬ 
ture, Roger Lctourneau 
sold his house in Normandy and 
bought annuities that would pro¬ 
vide a minimum of comfort and 
security for himself and his wife in 
their later years. 

That was in 1927. 

Today, as a result of France’s de¬ 
structive inflation, the cost of living 
is about 40 times what it was in 
1927. And Roger Letourneau’s 
widow has been cheated out of the 
comfort for which he sacrificed his 
home to provide for her. 

■w £ ~ r ■* 

Born in Russia, educated on the Continent, 
Andre Visson is an expert on international 
affairs and European politics. Now living in 
Baris, he is closely associated with many 
French political and business leaders. 


As an “economically weak per¬ 
son”--to use the French official 
term for several million people 
living in similar penury Marie 
Lctourneau receives from the gov¬ 
ernment a yearly allowance of 32,000 
francs (about Rs. 306 at the devalued 
rale). Thb tinv subsidy,added to her 
meagre annuity, is of negligible help 
in keeping the wolf from her door. 
The pound of butter she could have 
bought for ten francs in 1927 now 
costs 400 francs. When shopping, 
she buys one egg at a time, a little 
milk every other dav, a slice of ham 
once a week. Thus lias inflation 
victimized Marie Lctourneau. 

Her neighbour, Joseph Thomas, 
cabinetmaker, retired in 1938. He 
was 63, and in 40 years of work 
he had built up a nest egg of two 
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million francs (then about Rs. 
166,250). Part of the sum was in sav¬ 
ings banks, part in government an¬ 
nuities and part in gilt-edged securi¬ 
ties. He looked forward to-a pleasant 
life in retirement. But Joseph 
Thomas reckoned without inflation. 

Today he still has his pre-war 
yearly income of 60,000 francs, 
supplemented by the government 
allowance for the underprivileged. 
And his total present income is the 
equivalent of about Rs. 930 a year! 
He has had to sell practically every¬ 
thing he owned; during the winter 
he shivers in his shabby room, for he 
can’t afford to buy coal at its present 
cost of i,roo francs per hundred¬ 
weight. 

In the same dreary and crum¬ 
bling building, Alfred Mercier is 
leading a no less miserable existence. 
After 30 years of work for the gov¬ 
ernment, he retired in 1940 with an 
annual pension of 50,000 francs. A 
thrifty man with foresight to plan 
for old age, Mercier had, in 1920, 
taken out an insurance which would 
pay another 50,000 francs’ annuity 
after the age of 60. 

P(X)r Mercier was to discover that 
his dream of old-age security would 
turn into a nightmare of poverty. 
Only seven years after his retire¬ 
ment, his 100,000 francs had lost 85 
per cent of their purchasing power. 
To buy what he could have bought 
for 100,000 francs in 1940 he would 
have needed in 1947 an income of 
666,000 francs! To live at a bare sub¬ 
sistence level today, Alfred Mercier 


has had to find a part-time job as an 
accountant. He is 78 years old, and 
his sight is failing. 

These victims of inflation are by 
no means exceptions. Some four 
million elderly men and women, al¬ 
most one-tenth of France’s popula¬ 
tion, have yearly incomes below the 
officially established “vital mini¬ 
mum” of 330,000 to 340,000 francs 
(about Rs. 3,260) a year. 

Every Frenchman who put his 
savings into government bonds or 
annuities, whether before or after' 
the Second World War, has lost the 
major share of his capital. The 
scores of thousands of people who, 
in 1944—45, invested in the three per 
cent bonds of the Liberation Loan 
are today getting the same interest 
they did 13 years ago, whereas the 
cost of living is eleven or twelve 
times what it was then. And, were 
these French men and women to sell 
“their bonds now on the Paris stock 
exchange, they would get only 
about 70 per cent of what they paid 
in 1945—and in depreciated francs. 

And consider the disaster to more . 
than a million ex-servicemen of the 
First World War whose once ade¬ 
quate pensions are now worth only 
about R c „9 a month or less! 

No wonder that practically every¬ 
body in France considers inflation 
one of the worst national ills. Says 
Antoine Pi nay, a former Prime 
Minister whom de Gaulle put in 
charge of the Treasury, “Inflation 
corrupts everything—a balanced 
budget, investments, job security, 




social legislation, the moral health government machinery. A report 
of all classes, even national prestige made in 1958 reveals that, out of a 
abroad.” total French labour force of 21 mil- 


How is it, then, that the thrifty, 
sensible French people let this evil 
overwhelm them ? 

In the answer we find a frighten¬ 
ing example of how a disastrous 
inflation can develop when a gov¬ 
ernment continually spends vastly 
larger sums of money than it can 
collect in taxes. 

The staggering costs of two world 
wars, plus post-war military cam¬ 
paigns in Indo-China and North 
Africa, were the main causes of in¬ 
flation in France. Besides the heavy 
burden of military expenditure and 
the cost of post-war industrial re¬ 
equipment, however, the state un¬ 
dertook the additional load of social 
charges and price-supporting sub¬ 
sidies. And simultaneously the value 
of the franc slipped lower and 
lower. Thus, by allowing its cur¬ 
rency to go on losing purchasing 
power, the government has been 
taking away from its citizens with 
its left hand what it was so gener¬ 
ously giving them with its right. 

This obsession of the French poli¬ 
ticians for making their constituents 
happy at any cost—even at the risk 
of compelling them to pay a high 
price tomorrow for the favours 
bestowed upon them today—has 
also been resjjonsiblc for the ever 
growing number of people on the 
government wage-bill. France today 
has to support an immensely costly, 
overstaffed and often inefficient 


lion, some 3^ million men and 
women—Civil Servants, military 
personnel and workers in national¬ 
ized industries—depend for their 
income on the state. Including those 
on government pensions, the total 
number is some b l / 3 million. 

The cost of all these jobs is an 
additional spur to inflation. There 
are others. After Russia and Nor¬ 
way, France is one of the most so¬ 
cialized countries in the world. The 
average French mother who cannot 
go to work because she has to take 
care of the children is rewarded. 
Families of three or more children 
come in for perquisites. They travel, 
for example, at drastically reduced 
rates on government-owned bus ser¬ 
vices and railways. In theory, at 
least, the government pays 80 per 
cent of all medical prescription 
charges and a proportion of many 
doctors’ hills. It pays foi puctically 
all education, from kindergarten to 
university. 

The result of all this generosity 
lias been unfortunate. The French 
jicoplc have learnt that, though it 
is very nice for the state to take the 
best possible care of its citizens -to 
help them with all kinds of econo¬ 
mic subsidies, to provide jobs for 
them—the state needs ever more 
money to cover the cost of this gen¬ 
erosity. And to get more money it 
finds itself having to print it. 

On the eve of the First World 
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War, France had bank-notes in 
circulation for six thousand million 
francs (then about Rs. 320 crores); at 
the end of the war, there were notes 
in circulation for 30 thousand mil¬ 
lion francs. Just before the Second 
World War, the volume of French 
banknotes went up to 142 thousand 
tfnillion francs. At the end of the 
Second World War, it jumped to 
650 thousand million. By the end of 
1958 it was up to 3,400 thousand 
million francs (about Rs. 3,290 
crores at the newly-devalued rate). 
Thus the French Government print¬ 
ing office had become a manufactur¬ 
ing agent for the nation’s inflation. 

The consequences have been dis¬ 
astrous. In the two years before the 

j 

December reforms, while wages 
rose only slightly, Frenchmen paid 
70 per cent more for potatoes, 60 
per cent more for carrots. Ham, al¬ 
ways popular on the French dining 
table, went up 15 per cent in price 
in 18 months despite careful govern¬ 
ment control. Says Albert Moricux, 
a grocer in the populous Montpar¬ 
nasse district of Paris: “With the 
cost of living constandy rising, 
people arc restricting their purchases 
after the first fortnight of each 
month. This results in a big cut in 
business for us." Thus inflation 
ruins customer and shopkeeper 
alike! 

So, after 40 years of inflation, the 


French people are at last realizing 
that there is not much difference 
between the state and a private per¬ 
son, as far as a budget is concerned. 
Neither can live beyond its means 
for very long. To be sure, the state 
credit is infinitely greater than that 
of the richest individual. But even 
a national government’s credit can¬ 
not last for ever. When the state 
gets too heavily into debt, its citi¬ 
zens are, finally, the ones to carry 
the burden. And it is those who live 
on a fixed income who feel the bur-" 
den most painfully. French experi¬ 
ence means that social welfare and 
old-age security, achieved at the cost 
of inflation, are neither welfare nor 
security. They arc nothing but 
frauds and swindles. 

This grim picture of what hap¬ 
pens when a government tries to 
live beyond its income can be seen 
todav not only in France but in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru and 
elsewhere. The warning has not yet 
struck home in other countries—but 
it had better be heeded soon. 

In France the people have found 
that, contrary to all the glowing 
promises of their politicians, the 
state can give them nothing for 
nothing. One way or the other, the 
citizens have to pay in the end. If 
they do not pay in taxes they pay in 
inflation, which is the highest and 
the cruellest tax of all. 


loo many people live too much in the past. The past must be a spring¬ 
board, not C sofa. —Mr. Macmillan, quoted by “Atticui” in the Sunday Times, London 
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By }han and June Robbins 


The Teenager’s Guide to Popularity 


H ow to make yourself popular 
is a problem for all ages, but 
it can be a particularly disturbing 
one for teenagers. A 16-year-old 
who feels he hasn’t any friends suf¬ 
fers emotional agony that most 
grown-ups mercifully have forgotten. 

Though abundant advice on the 
matter is available from adults, few 
youngsters follow it. Grown-up 
view-points arc too remote or too 
complicated. Can teenagers them¬ 
selves work out the problem ? 

We decided to use the creative- 
thinking technique known as 
“brain-storming” to find out. In 
brain-storming, members of a group 
are encouraged to say whatever 
thoughts come into their heads on 
the subject under discussion. In this 


case we asked eight boys and nine 
girls these questions: What are the 
characteristics of popular boys and 
girls? Why are they well-liked? 
What can a person of your age do 
to widen friendships and become 
trusted and respected by others? 

Attractive and lively-minded, 
ranging in age from 15 to 17, the 
members of this group were all good 
students and rated “very popular” 
bv both teachers and classmates. 
Of the hundreds of suggestions they 
made in their brain-storming session, 
the following, we feel, offer particu¬ 
larly sound and helpful advice. 

1. Let people know you like them. 

2. Don’t monopolize conversa¬ 
tion. 

3. Don’t have one set of manners 
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for the people you want to impress 
and another set for everybody else. 

4. Think of ways to make others 
feel important. 

5. Don’t bear grudges. 

6. Admit your mistakes cheer¬ 
fully. 

7. Don’t tell long-drawn-out or 
involved jokes, or the same one over 
and over. 

8. Keep your nose out of the 
upper atmosphere. 

9. Don’t try for a laugh at some¬ 
one else’s expense. 

10. Listen politely to other peo¬ 
ple’s ideas even if they sound wild. 

11. Learn to avoid a quarrel with¬ 
out losing your dignity. 

12. Be a good loser. 

13. Be a good winner. 

14. Learn to play a musical in¬ 
strument. 

15. Show appreciation for pres¬ 
ents even if you had hoped for some¬ 
thing else. 

16. Behave as if you are having a 
good time even if you’re not. 

17. Don’t exclude someone from 
your crowd because of prejudice. 

18. Make a list of your bad habits 
and try to overcome them. 

19. Don’t be a name dropper. 

20. Let your friends know that in 
an emergency they can depend on 
you. 

21. Don’t confide in everyone. 
Especially for Girls: 

22. Learn about sports and cars. 

23. Know how to follow when 
you dance. 

24. If your partner apologizes for 


his dancing, compliment him on his 
natural rhythm. 

25. Don’t break a date once 
you’ve made it—even if someone 
you like better asks you. 

26. Have a wide circle of girl 
friends, not just one or two. 

27. Don’t chatter all the time. 
Especially for Boys: 

28. Avoid loud, boisterous lan¬ 
guage or swearing. 

29. Don’t always ask what she 
wants to do; girls like fellows with 
initiative. 

How to Be Popular With Parents: 

30. Improve your manners. 

31. Confide in your parents; let 
them know that you trust them. 

32. Be proud of your parents; in 
traduce them to your friends. 

33. Don’t make your parents sit 
up worrying about what time you 
will be home. 

34. Keep your room tidy. 

* 35. Remember parents’ birthdays 
and anniversaries. 

36. Be interested m the things 
your father does at work. 

37. If you have done something 
wrong, admit it and be ready to 
take your punishment. 

38. Be tolerant if your parents 
don’t understand some things. Take 
trouble to explain. 

39. Compliment your mother on 
her cooking. 

40. Don’t make fun of the older 
generation. 

We believe these pointers will 
help anyone of any age to get on bet¬ 
ter with his family and his friends. 


The little-known story of how Britain listens in on 
the world—and gleans vital intelligence for the West 

The Eavesdropping Ear of the BBC 


By Charles Roetter and Geoffrey Willans 


hen British troops moved 
into Jordan last year, 
Khrushchev fired off a series 
of threatening notes to Western 
capitals warning that this action 
had pushed the world to the brink 
of war. That the British Govern¬ 
ment remained unperturbed was 
due in great part to a unique service 
provided by the British Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation: their methodical 
eavesdropping on local broadcasts 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

At the height of the Middle East 


crisis, the BBC monitoring service 
reported that Khrushchev had left 
Moscow for a speech-making tour 
of Central Russia. His subject: 
“How to Grow More Corn, Wheat 
and Potatoes.’’ On Russian domestic 
stations, events in the Middle East 
were dismissed in a sentence or two. 
Since no attempt was made to pre¬ 
pare the Russian people psychologic¬ 
ally for a possible major test of 
strength m that area, it seemed ob¬ 
vious that Khrushchev was using 
one of his favourite weapons: bluff. 
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Britain is strategically well placed 
to keep her ear to all the keyholes of 
Europe and of Soviet Russia in par¬ 
ticular. And there is very little the 
BBC does not hear. Its monitoring 
service, operating from an early 
Victorian mansion at Caversham 
Park, near Reading in Berkshire, 
provides global coverage every hour 
of every day, and is the only one 
among Western listening-posts that 
monitors every broadcast made be¬ 
hind the Iron Curtain, however in¬ 
significant the station. Its back-door 
information from local sources—as 
distinct from “official” news which 
is often disguised propaganda—pro¬ 
vides a knowledge of trends and 
events as vital to the policy makers 
as radar warning systems are to the 
military. 

As Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar, 
Britain’s Permanent Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State and head of the Foreign 
Office, explains: “The BBC moni¬ 
toring service overcomes the prob¬ 
lems created by censorship and the 
Iron Curtain. It provides us with a 
comprehensive coverage of material 
broadcast by the state-controlled ser¬ 
vices of the Sino-Soviet block and 
from the Middle East. And,” he em¬ 
phasizes, “it does so at a speed that 
would be impossible from any other 
source!” 

The value of this speed was dram¬ 
atically evident in last year's crisis 
in Iraq. It was from Caversham that 
the Western world had first intima¬ 
tion of the Baghdad revolt. An hour 
and 27 minutes before any other 


April 

news source had an inkling of the 
startling turn of events, an 
Arabic-speaking monitor at Caver¬ 
sham had picked up a local 
announcement that the King had 
been deposed. For several hours the 
airwaves remained the only source 
of reliable information; reports 
from the Western embassies were 
sketchy and incomplete, newspaper¬ 
men were gagged by censorship and 
threatened by trigger-happy sol¬ 
diers. Only on the situation-picture 
built up for them by Caversham 
throughout that critical day of July 
14 could London and Washington 
decide their next moves in the 
swiftly . changing Middle-Eastern 
crisis. From Baghdad it reported the 
murder of the Iraqi Royal Family; 
from Amman in Jordan that King 
Hussein was still in control; from 
Cairo came violent attacks on 
“Anglo - American Imperialists,” 
and from Moscow ominous talk of 
Russian army manoeuvres on the 
Soviet Union’s borders with Turkey 
and Persia. 

Iraq was a fairly straightforward 
news job; sometimes Caversham 
achieves its world scoops through 
super-sensitive deduction of what 
lies behind such trivialities as an un¬ 
familiar inflexion in an announcer’s 
voice, or the playing of music during 
a normal news broadcast. It was so 
with the Hungarian rising of Octo¬ 
ber 1956, when Marie, a Hungarian- 
speaking monitor of the service, 
first picked up a note of suppressed 
excitement in a broadcaster’s voice 
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during an ordinary Communist- 
inspired programme from Buda¬ 
pest. After years of listening she 
knew the microphone moods and 
habits of every regular Hungarian 
broadcaster. She could even tell 
when one of them had been up late 
the night before. But this time she 
sensed that the voice was trying 
hard not to give itself away. 

She waited impatiently. The next 
news bulletin made no mention of 
the student demonstration, nor, for ' 
that matter, of any home event. The 
bulletin was shorter than usual. A 
number of items had obviously been 
suppressed at the last moment. Later 
that evening, when news bulletins 
from Hungary were dropped alto¬ 
gether, the monitor’s suspicions be¬ 
came certainty. She listened as 
programmes were abandoned one 
by one without explanation until, 
finally, Budapest Radio broadcast 
nothing but recorded music. The 
same aria from Madam Butterfly 


was played five times consecutively. 
At 3.30 the following morning came 
the dramatic announcement which 
the monitor’s sixth sense had told 
her to expect. “Fighting has broken 
out in Budapest. Order has not yet 
been restored.” 

For 48 hours the country mansion 
west of London remained the only 
source of news of the Hungarian 
uprising. Communist authorities 
had sealed die frontier and cut all 
telephone and telegraph communi¬ 
cations with the outside world. But 
every appeal they made on the radio, 
every instruction they issued, every 
local station that went over to the 
rebels, was noted by the monitors. 

It was from C'aversham that the 
world was first told of Mussolini’s 
fall, Hitler’s suicide, Stalin’s death; 
when Khrushchev dramatically 
sacked Molotov, Malenkov and Ka¬ 
ganovich, the first inkling was 
picked up at Caversham from an 
obsc ure Arabic broadcast beamed by 
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Moscow Radio to die Middle East. 

The world's most sensitive ear 
consists of more than 300 transla¬ 
tors, news evaluators and radio 
technicians, a forest of aerials, 
scores of receiving sets and re¬ 
corders, and numerous teleprinters 
and radio teletype machines. Unlike 
other listening posts whose limited 
technical and manpower resources 
allow them to monitor only specific 
countries at certain times, Caver- 
sham is able to maintain a cease¬ 
less check on what is being said in 
more than 35 countries throughout 
the world in many different langu¬ 
ages. Each day it listens to, and re¬ 
cords, between three and four 
million words. 

The site for this operation, which 
costs the British Government less 
than .£500,000 annually (about Rs. 65 
lakhs), was chosen with great care. 
An hour’s run bv car from London, 
Caversham Park is near enough to 
the news centres and government 
offices to provide a speedy service of 
news and information, yet far 
enough from the capital’s industries 
to ensure interference-free reception. 
Even the sub-soil was tested, for the 
sensitivity of the antennae which 
pick the world’s broadcasts out of 
the ether is affected by the composi¬ 
tion of the ground in which they are 
anchored. 

The heart of the monitoring oper¬ 
ation is the Main Listening Room, 
a long, high-ceilinged hall which 
was once a ballroom. Down its 
centre today runs a bench with 


peak listening times, from the late 
afternoon till the early hours of the 
next morning, it is fully manned. 
Yet even when the room is crowded, 
it remains uncannily silent. There 
is an atmosphere of intense concen¬ 
tration as every monitor strains to 
catch on his earphones what is being 
said thousands of miles away. 

“If I came in here twirling a 
rattle,” the monitoring supervisor 
explains, “only one or two of them 
would look up. After a spell of con¬ 
centrated listening on their ear¬ 
phones they become deaf to any 
other noise, even one a mere four or 
five yards away.” 

To become a monitor it is not 
enough to know a language or to 
pass the extensive security screening. 
It is not enough even to have lived 
in a foreign country and to know its 
people intimately, although many of 
the, 200 monitors are political, or 
racial, 'refugees from their native 
lands. What is needed above all else 
is objectivity: an applicant must 
convince examiners that prejudices 
will not cloud his judgement, nor 
emotion the accuracy of his report¬ 
ing- 

“Never distort” is a monitor’s 
most important commandment. 
“Never embellish. The history of 
our times needs no dramatization.” 

It is not always easy to live up to 
this precept—especially in moments 
of sudden emotion. 

One day in 1943 a monitor, tuned 
in to Rome Radio, heard the 
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unexpected announcement: “Mus¬ 
solini has submitted his resignation 
to the King, and the King has 
accepted.” At first he could hardly 
believe his ears. Then he let out a 
triumphant “Mussolini is finished, 
done with, eliminated!” 

The monitor, a former director of 
an art gallery in Vienna, was beside 
himself with excitement. As a Jew 
he had been driven out by the Nazis. 
“I never thought I’d see this day,” 
he shouted. “After all these years, at 
last a crack in the Fascist front!” 
The supervisor hurried over to him. 
“What’s happened?” he asked. 

The temptation to exaggerate 
must have been overwhelming. But 
the monitor picked up his pad and 
carefully read out the dry statement 
from Rome Radio. The supervisor’s 
face fell as he listened. 

“Have they left Mussolini free? 
Or has he been shot or arrested ?” he 
asked. 

“No indication about that at all.” 

“What about the Italian Army? 
Are they backing the King or Mus¬ 
solini?” 

“No news about that either.” And 
the monitor clamped his earphones 
back on. 

A sense of balance is required in 
evaluating the mass of material 
monitored. The dross of repetitions 
and non-essentials must be skimmed 
off, and the smallest departure 
from ordinary practice, the slightest 
sign of the unusual, noted. For it is 
upon the successful detection of the 
unusual that a picture of trends and 


developments in a distant countryis 
built up. 

A casual remark in a radio inter¬ 
view can frequendy be most reveal¬ 
ing. On one of Radio Leningrad’s 
musical request programmes some 
time ago, a young Russian sailor, like 
other guests, was asked a few ques¬ 
tions before his request was played. 

“That’s a magnificent tan you 
have,” the interviewer said. 

“I’ve just come back from 
Egypt,” the sailor replied. 

“Lucky you. I suppose you’re 
hoping to go there again for another 
spell in the sun?” 

“Yes, but it depends on whether 
my ship takes another consignment 
from the Skoda works to Egypt.” 

It was the first intimation the 
West had that the shipment of 
Soviet arms to Colonel Nasser had 
begun. 

The organization at Caversham 
is simple. Every monitor has a re¬ 
corder which he switches on as soon 
as he hears a news bulletin or a 
speech. At the end of his listening 
period he plays back the recording 
and translates it, together with his 
notes, into English. A copy of the 
report goes to the news bureau for 
assessment of its news value; a dup¬ 
licate goes to the report writers wno 
work in sections, each covering a 
particular area of the world. In their 
daily summaries of world broad¬ 
casts, they analyse and assess politi¬ 
cal trends. Since every scrap of 
monitored material is seen by at 
least half a dozen experts, the 
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chances of jigy,peymingly insignifi¬ 
cant but £G$tentially hnpflf ^ant piece 
of information slipping through un¬ 
noticed are small. 

Backing the knowledge of the 
monitors^s a unique reference 
library .''“Apart from housing a com¬ 
prehensive collection of dictionaries 
and political reference hooks, it also 
contains a card-index system on the 
lives and careers of nearly 90,000 
political figures who have figured at 
one time or another in Iron Curtain 
broadcasts. The index also keeps 
track of minor Communist officials, 
for whenever a power struggle de¬ 
velops among the Communist 
rulers, a first sign is the sacking of 
some minor supporter. 

Some time ago Moscow Radio an¬ 
nounced that a Professor Meir Vovsi 
had received a decoration for his 
services to Soviet medicine. This 
seemed a trivial item. But to the 
news editor the obscure professor’s 
name rang a bell, and he consulted 
the library. Vovsi, he found, was 
oneof the “terrorist physicians” who 
in 1953, just before Stalin's death, 
had been imprisoned for “prescrib¬ 
ing harmful treatment with a view 
to cutting short the lives of Soviet 
leaders.” 

“If a man like Vovsi is rehabili¬ 
tated,” the news editor reflected, “it’s 
time for the people who brought 
charges against him to look out.” 

Shortly afterwards, Beria, Minis¬ 
ter of State Security, was arrested 
and executed. 

Although the BBC monitoring 


service began in 1937 with a single 
man listening to the reactions to 
trade broadcasts to Latin-America, 
it is really a war-baby set up in co¬ 
operation with the Ministry of In¬ 
formation to eavesdrop on enemy 
radios. Soon its staff had expanded 
to 900 and it had become a unique 
source of intelligence, with its own 
teleprinter outside the door of the 
Cabinet Room in Downing Street. 
They recall at Caversham how Win¬ 
ston Churchill rang through for last- 
minute news before making one of 
his famous broadcasts to the nation. 
“Singapore has fallen, sir,” said the 
Duty Editor. There was a pause, 
then, “Humph, thank you,” and 
the receiver went down. 

The biggest problem facing the 
monitors today is the overcrowding 
of the radio waves. A new station 
begins broadcasting practically every 
month. Still, if anyone can make 
sense out of the confused babel of 
voices in the ether, it is the monitors 
at Caversham Park. Their sense of 
rapid and accurate aural assimila¬ 
tion is second to none. In the later 
stages of the Hungarian revolution 
when the freedom fighters were 
temporarily in control in Budapest, 
a monitor put through a long-dis¬ 
tance call to her mother in the Hun¬ 
garian capital. 

The old lady complained that it 
was difficult to move about because 
the tram service had broken down. 
“You’re wrong there,” said the mon¬ 
itor. “I’ve been listening to Radio 
Budapest and I’ve heard a tram.” 



This much-maligned organ is, in fact, 
a most dependable companion— 
but our emotions give it a hard time 


Treat Your Stomach With Respect 

By Richard Carter 


o the layman the stomach is 
an accident-prone, allergy- 
ridden, acid haunted trouble¬ 
maker, and it is blamed for almost 
everything that goes wrong inside 
the owner’s body. Most doctors, on 
the other hand, say that the stomach 
is really an exceptionally tough, 
trustworthy and hard-working or¬ 
gan; that it rarely causes serious 
trouble, anil then only if grossly 
abused. 

Doctors have also made a number 
of other surprising discoveries about 
the stomach: 

► Us purpose, which most laymen 
would describe without any hesita¬ 
tion, is actually something of a mys¬ 
tery. The stomach is just one stop 
in an elaborate digestive process by 
which food is broken down so that 
it can be absorbed by the body as 
nutrition. (The organ seems to do 
considerably less digestive work 
than the intestines, for example.) 


► Present in the stomach is an acid 
so corrosive that it would blister 
your palm. Also present is a protec¬ 
tive substance so effective that vir¬ 
tually nothing can [penetrate to the 
stomach walls—not even the acid. 

► T here is evidence that people with 
ulcers can safely car practically any 
food, if they eat it often enough. 

► Perhaps the most illuminating 
finding is that the normal, undis- 
eased stomach is impartial to foods. 
That is, it processes without diffi¬ 
culty anv material which is (a) 
commonly classified as edible, (b) 
not extremely hot, cold or excessive 
lv spiced, and (c) not eaten under 
emotional circumstances so pressing 
that the diner’s anxiety disturbs his 
digestive nerves and muscles. 

F,morion makes trouble even in 
the most carefully coddled stomach. 
The kind of trouble depends on the 
nature of the stress. For example: 
two workmen are sharply told off 
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by their foreman The stomach of 
one may feel as if there is a blow 
lamp or a volcano in it, while the 
other’s feels as if it has had five rides 
on a roller coaster The first man is 
angry In this situation his stomach 
bolls aggressively, turns fiery red 
and splashes acid round the innards 
The man with the butterflies in his 
stomach, on the other hand, is more 
frightened than angry, and his stom 
ach lies still and pale, nauseated and 
in abject surrender 
The stomach is often unjustly 
blamed for the derelictions of other 
organs In heart trouble the mis 
placed blame can be catastrophic 
People have died because angina 
pectoris was mistaken for mdiges 
don, or coronary thrombosis for a 
severe stomach upset A malfunc 
tioning liver, pancreas, gill bladder 
or kidney m ly send out danger sig 
nals which only a doctor can dis 
tinguish from stomach trouble In 
such cases the pain the sufferer feels 
may utually o*.cur m the region of 
the stomach telegraphed there by 
the nerves although the trouble is 
elscwhtrt 1 he same difficulty some 
Units occurs in cancer, appendicitis, 
hernu, polio, pneumomi, mumps, 
spinal tumours and tuberculosis of 
the bone In these casts self di ignosis 
and self treatment may he dangu 
ous Instead of drinking milk to 
“give the stomach a rest, ’ the suf 
ferer should see his doctor 
Naturally, not even the most ar 
dent adyocate of the mind over mat 
ter, or psychosomatic, concept of 


digestive trouble would insist that 
all stomach distress is emotional A 
person can be made highly uncam 
iortable, for example, by extreme 
overeating Other digestive upsets 
often stem from the body’s effort to 
rid itself of some kind of poison, 
virus or bacteria Perhaps the best 
known example of this is the illness 
we commonly call “ ’flu ” The diar 
rhoca and vomiting which accom 
pany this ailment are part of a reflex 
action set off when virus gets into 
the intestinal walls T he body auto¬ 
matically tries to throw off the in 
fected material The same is true of 
food poisoning the body reacts 
violently—and often painfully—to 
rid itself of the infectious matter as 
quickly as possible Since it is the in 
tcstinc that does most of the reacting 
(and hurting) in the case of food 
poisoning and virus illnesses, these 
sicknesses should not really be 
hAmed on the stomach at all 
C ontriry to popular belief, the 
stomich is not situated behind the 
soft facade of the belly but is mainly 
behind the lower ribs, slightly to the 
left of centre Because it is constantly 
(h mging its form, it cannot be mea 
sured exactl When empty, it hangs 
from the gullet, or oesophagus, 
is limply as a deflated balloon and 
mav meisure as much as i* inches 
from top to bottom (where it opens 
into the small intestine) When 
everything is happy and there is 
food to be digested, it contracts into 
a shape roughly resembling an out 
sized kidney bean and may measure 
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only eight inches from top to'bot- Nothing that we swallow at a meal 


—even chilli, curry, vinegar, pickled 
onions, for instance—is nearly so 
irritating as the juice which is 
present in our stomachs to begin 
with. Experiments have shown that 
the mucus provides as stout an ar¬ 
mour againsr “irritating foods” as it 
docs against gastric juice. 

Despite the stomach’s complex 
role, research workers arc still not 
sure exactly how important it is. 
Some people, after an operation, 
manage to get along virtually with¬ 
out one. Under careful medical 
management, thousands of humans 
(mostly cancer patients) have lived* 
for many months after having the 
entire stomach removed. 

Of all “stomach” ailments, per¬ 
haps the best known and most 
cordially detested is the ulcer, a 


tom and about four inches across. 

Before a meal’s first mouthful has 
reached it, the stomach has usually 
begun to writhe expectandy and 
secrete juice. These activities are 
touched off by the nervous system 
after the brain has been excited by 
the sight, smell or even the thought 
of food. Whether or not food is on 
the way, the stomach contracts every 
three or four hours in an involun¬ 
tary cycle, causing the sensation 
known as hunger pangs. 

The most remarkable thing 
about the stomach is its juice, the 
best-known constituent of which 

is powerful hydrochloric acid. 

When bathed in this fluid and 
crushed by the stomach’s kneading 
motion, the toughest meat soon be¬ 
comes part of a grey mush called 
chyme. Enzymes 
contained in the 

gastric juice help 
the chemical 
breakdown. 

How does the 

stomach manage 
to avoid being di¬ 
gested by its own 
secietions? The 
answer seems to 
be a marvellously 
resistant mucus 
which covers the 
stomach lining. 

This mucus is the 
refutation of all 
theories about “ir¬ 
ritating foods.” 
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condition which doctors now 
associate with emotional stress. An 
ulcer looks like a larger version o£ 
the canker sores that we sometimes 
get in our mouths. Its diameter is 
between one-quarter and three- 
quarters of an inch, and most cases 
are accompanied by sharp pain mid¬ 
way between chest and navel. 

Some ulcers occur in the stomach 
itself. Most, however, arc found in 
the duodenum, which is the portion 
of small intestine that lies directly 
below the stomach’s outlet valve. 
These arc believed to be caused by 
the stomach’s activities. 

The ulcer sufferer’s stomach is too 
active, secreting more juice than is 
needed and contracting more often 
than is necessary. These contractions 

i 

make the stomach’s outlet valve 
open too frequently and squirt large 
amounts of acid at the duodenum. 
Since the duodenum has no coating 
of protective mucus, this acid may 
eventually eat away at the lining of 
the intestine to produce the ulcer. 

There are two modern wavs to 

j 

treat ulcers. The more familiar is to 
compensate for the stomach’s over 
activity by means of diet and acid 
neutralizing “remedies of a soothing 
nature." The other is to prevent 
over-activity by means of an opera 
tion, drugs. X-ray or psycho¬ 
therapy, none of which is entirely 
satisfactory. 

j 

The most clfcctive way known of 
preventing stomach juice from burn¬ 
ing away the lining of the duode¬ 
num—assuming that this is the 


April 

cause of duodenal ulcers—is to give 
it plenty of food to work on instead. 
For a long time it was believed that 
the best foods for ulcer sufferers 
were mild ones. From antiquity, 
ulcer victims have consumed large 
quantities of milk (which dilutes 
and neutralizes the acid) and fat 
(which causes an increased flow of a 
hormone that slows the production 
of gastric acid). Today a belief is 
growing that the key to successful 
treatment is not what you eat but 
how often you eat. 

One of the most impressive re¬ 
ports to this effect came in 1956 
from a British research team head¬ 
ed by Dr. Richard Doll. Ulcer 
patients were selected at random 
and put on diets which required fre¬ 
quent feeding so that the gastric 
juice would have something better 
to do than corrode the duodenum. 
One group of patients ate frequent 
servings of the customary milky 
food. The other group ate frequent 
servings of a normal diet, including 
fresh fruit, sardines, salad and other 
delicacies reputedly harmful to ulcer 
patients. The group on normal food 
actually recovered from its ulcers 
somewhat more rapidly than those 
on the old-fashioned mild diet. 

Pending discovery of an easy cure 
for ulcers, the British Medical lour- 
niil's 1943 dictum remains true: 
“. . . Until we can learn some new 
secret of nature, we must be content 
to try to teach the patient how to 
live at peace with his ulcer, and 
to do that he must probably learn 
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how to live ait peace with himself.” 

The sufferer from a duodenal ul¬ 
cer can take solace from one fact: he 
rarely gets stomach cancer. Nobody 
knows why, but it is agreed that at 
least 70 per cent of stomach cancer 
arises in under-active, low-acid stom¬ 
achs—the exact opposite of the kind 
of stomach associated with ulcers. 

Meanwhile, research workers 
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seeking cures for the ills of the 
stomach might do well to study the 
sea cucumber, which has the only 
truly satisfactory answer to stomach 
trouble. The sea cucumber does not 
take out its emotional problems 
on its stomach. When sufficiently 
bothered, it drops its stomach and 
swims away. Then, at its leisure, 
it grows itself a new one. 


TREAT YOUR STOMACH WITH RESPECT 


First to Steam the Atlantic 

C-aki.y in 1838, the people of the OKI and New Worlds were much pre¬ 
occupied with the coming transatlantic race between the rival steamships 
Great Western and British Queen, then nearing completion in England. 
Several vessels had previously made partial use of steam during long ocean 
passages, but scientists had ridiculed the idea that steam could ever be the- 
main source of power for long voyages. 

It was fated that neither of the prospective contenders should be first 
across the Atlantic under continuous steam power. The Great Western was 
almost ready to sail; but the British Queen's engines failed, and the com¬ 
pany building her, determined to beat the Great Western, chartered the 
Sirius, a small coasting paddle steamer. She was a pigmy compared with 
her rival: 412 tons net. Her crew numbered ^8, her passengers 40; all of 
them would not have filled one of the Queen Mary's lifeboats. 

On April 4, the Sirius steamed from Passage West, seven miles below 
Cork, with thousands lining the river banks to cheer her on her way. Her 
voyage of 2,897 nautical miles across the Atlantic is an epic of courage, 
determination and tenacity on the part of her captain. Lieutenant Richard 
Roberts, R.N. During her passage of 18 days she had 11 days of gales and 
head winds, and a shortage ol coal developed. Much rosin part of her 
< argo—had to be burnt, and hci commander feared he would have to burn 
the saloon furniture and part oi her masts. More than once the crew were 
on the verge of mutiny, a:uJ many times her passengers implored him to 
turn back. 

But at 10 p.m., April 22, the Sirius arrived at New York, 11 hours before 
the Great Western, whose captain attended the official banquet given 
for Lieutenant Roberts by the Mayor. 

As the New York Herald put it: “The excitement of Monday was 
further increased by the arrival of the Great Western. The Sirius, however, 
is the pioneer and to her the glory is due.” Her voyage will keep her 
name honoured as steamships cross the Western f Jcean. — Alexander Bone 



A remarkable on-the-spot 
report of a victory that the 
anti-West propagandists 
thought would be 
impossible 


The Night 
War Didn’t Come 
to the 

Middle East 


Hy Dk hey Chapelle 
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ms srom bi'uan in blood last 

r> 

year as an Iraqi Govern¬ 
ment friendly to the West 
fell to mobs and rebels. In near-by 

d 

Lebanon, itself strife-torn, the 
(iovet ninent feared for its life and 
for the peace of the entire Middle 
East. Lebanese President Camille 
Chamoun called on the United 
States for help, and on July 15 Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower committed an ini¬ 
tial force: 5,000 U.S. troops, “to be 
60 


augmented as required.” Eventually 
this force swelled to 14,000. 

In Cairo and Moscow the hate- 
America propagandists licked their 
lips in anticipation of U.S. involve¬ 
ment in a shooting war. As for the 
Marines, they knew that in this kind 
of action somebody always gets 
killed. 

Yet it simply did not happen. 

Instead of lighting the fuse of 
holocaust, the American troops 
achieved a classic propaganda vic¬ 
tory. No Marine—and, later, no 
U.S. paratrooper—died in fire fight. 
No Lebanese citizen lost his life be¬ 
cause they were there. The Marines’ 
reputation for daredevil fighting 
was severely shaken when President 
Chamoun told a reporter: “Your 
Marines? They behaved like 
angels/’ 

Why was it the shooting never 
Started ? 

I accompanied the Marines in 
Lebanon as a corres|>ondcnt, and 
from the very men whose fingers 
rested tensely on their triggers while 
bullets whistled over our heads, 1 
heard time and again, as prayer and 
threat and curse, the words of their 
orders: You will not shoot until you 
are being shot at. 

It was a command that con¬ 
tradicted everv fighting instinct and 
hazarded their own defence, but it 
was obeyed—by unseasoned second 
lieutenants, by N.C.O.s hardened 
in the kill-or-be-killcd school of the 
Korean war, by the last nervous 



private. It was obeyed by men who 
had every excuse, including deliber¬ 
ate provocation, to break it. 

Take the record of one Marine, 
one night, one hill—a storv that was 
repeated hundreds of times over, 
wherever the Marines were dug in. 

It began just at dusk on D-Day 
plus one. An Arab wearing a torn 
blue shirt set down a wicker basket 
about 40 yards from an artillery 
command post. Then he sprinted 
towards the one village in sight. 

Nobody paid much attention. The 
battalion had been ashore only a few 
hours. The men had just driven out 
to the hill, which overlooked the 
road tourists used to drive from 
Beirut to Damascus, and everybody 
was busy digging themselves in. 


men who Technical Sergeant Harold Dun- 
g deliber- can, _ gunnery sergeant of the 
t. weapons company, had finished 

: Marine, stringing his two dozen machine 
' that was guns and bazookas round the hill, 
ncs over, with the heaviest firepower facing 
■e dug in. east. That was in the direction of the 
m D-Day mountains which for months had 
rig a torn been spawning bloody rebel raids. It 
Ler basket was also from the east that the muni- 
artillery tions had come for rebels in Beirut, 
sprinted Duncan began to climb up to the, 
sight. command post, a cave; to check the 
ition. The sectors of his guns and rockets with 
>nly a few those of other units. This didn’t 
Iriven out look much like a war, but then there 
>oked the hadn’t been anything much to see on 
ivc from certain ridges in Korea, either— un- 
rverybody til the firing started. 

Ives in. He’d just commented to another 
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sergeant, “Well, nobody’s shooting 
at us,” when— whrooml —the wick¬ 
er basket blew up. Then there was 
a tinkling patter, something like 
shrapnel falling. 

When men ran out to where the 
basket had been, they found part of 
the bomb which hadn’t gone off. It 
was a lemonade bottle stuffed with 
railway-signal detonators, the whole 
thing fused with a length of tinder- 
wood. There must have been three 
or four of these bottles in the basket. 
The shrapnel sound effect had been 
made by hundreds of pieces of flying 
glass. 

In the command post the sergeant 
now received an order to pass on to 
his men, an order that came from 
the general. It occurred to him that 
it was a curious order. But there it 
was. One of his rocketeers said, 
“Hey, Sarge, did you ever get an 
order like that on a landing before ? ” 

The answer was a curt “No.” 

You will not shoot until you are 
being shot at. That was all it said. 

At about 11 o’clock that night the 
sergeant was standing on the hill 
next to a machine gunner. The 
man’s service record said he was 18, 
but the sergeant doubted it. The 
gunner asked in a breathy whisper, 
“Sergeant, when does the war 
start?” 

Duncan could just make out the 
boy’s hand on the trigger—tighten¬ 
ing, opening, tightening again. 
Firing one burst would setde him 
down, but it was out of the question. 
The sergeant stepped in front of the 


muzzle, which pointed up the road 
to the village, and snapped, “What’s 
the trigger pull on that thing?** 

“Seven-point-seven pounds.” It 
was the ritual answer. 

“Well, as long as you keep your 
hand on that thing, that’s just how 
far off the war is—one seven-point- 
seven-pound pull,” he rumbled. 

“But, Sarge, there are people out 
there,” said the gunner. In the star¬ 
light the sergeant had already seen 
them. Three men. Not Marines. 
Apparently they’d crawled up to- 
within a few yards of the outpost 
sentries; then suddenly they had 
stood erect, silent, unmoving. 
They’d be dead in a second—but no, 
not this time, not if the sentries fol¬ 
lowed their orders . . . 

Suddenly three Marines, shout¬ 
ing, leaped out of their holes and 
chased the figures, which ran swiftly 
and silently into the pine-woods. 

A When the Marines strode back 
empty-handed, the sergeant turned 
to the gunner again. He said casu¬ 
ally, “Now, look here--is anybody 
shooting at you ?” 

“No.” The. voice, a little asham¬ 
ed, was steady now. 

“Then don’t you even thin\ 
about pulling that trigger—net un¬ 
til they’re actually hitting us.” 

By two o’clock the sergeant had 
visited most of the weapons-com- 
pany holes. As he came up in front 
of one of the last, a young Marine’s 
voice, nervous, and a little too soon, 
challenged, “Halt!” 

“Who do vou think would be fool 
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. enough to be out here?” Sergeant “You’re not opening up on any- 
Duncan rasped as he continued to thing. Nobody's shooting at you.” 
walk in. But before the gunner At this instant there came two 
could answer, there was a noise like muffled whroom! sounds, one on 


fireworks popping from up the road 
and a whine overhead: unmistak¬ 
ably shots this time. 

“Somebody is shooting at us,” 
the gunner whispered urgently. His 
next sentence was a slurred prayer: 
“Let me open up!” 

“Have you ever heard a real shot 
before?" the sergeant asked. “Those 
shots were over us. Over —not at. 
There’s a difference.” 

After four o’clock the blackness 
began to turn grey. Duncan had 
planted himself in front of a pair of 
rocketeers. They had been talking 
in low voices about the village. 

“I tell you, that’s where the shots 
, came from,” insisted the loader. 

“We could clean that up all by 
ourselves,” said the gunner. “Snrge, 
I bet we could knock out that whole 
building beside the road with the 
first shot.” 


top of the other. Two points of light, 
two explosions, just below the men 
on the hillside. They heard a tink¬ 
ling patter. More home-made bottle- 
bombs had gone off. More Hying 
glass. 

Sergeant Duncan had moved 
soundlessly all night and spoken 
low from force of habit, so he 
wouldn’t give away the position. 
Now it was more important to be 
heard by all his company. He stood 
up and shouted : “Don't shoot! !--■ 
tell -you—people--doit 7 shoot!" 

The bazooka loader looked at 
him, incredulous. “With those hot 
ties going off, docs he <till mean 
nobody’s shooting at us 5 " 

By the first light of dawn the ser¬ 
geant could just make out the shine 
of sweat on the gunner’s face “I say 
that is not shooting at you," he 
affirmed coldly. “Of course, those 


Sergeant Duncan remembered the 
building, the only structure in the 
whole jerry-built hamlet too big lo 
tie somebody's home. A police 
station, perhaps—and he wished he 
could remember whose side the jio- 
lice had been fighting on. Yes, one 
3 5 rocket shell certainly could take 
out the whole building. After all, 
the shell was designed to go through 
the armour plate of a tank, and what 
it would do to people on the other 
side of a little wooden wall . . . 

“Settle down, you two,” he said. 


things can kill you. But somebody 
is carefully planting ’em just away 
from our holes. Not tn them. This 
is what they’d do if they were try¬ 
ing to trick us into opening lip.” 
Yet as he turned away from the two 
rocketeers he glowered towards the 
village, and in his throat the words 
formed: Come on, try something 
. . go ahead . . . 

But nobody tried anything more 
that night. 

As soon as it was full light, a 
Marine jeep boiled down the road 
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from the direction of Beirut. It 
stopped, and even from far away 
Duncan recognized the stride of the 
Battalion commander, Lieutenant' 
Colonel Robert Jenkins, as he walk- 



•As matters worked ou^yd«i tie- 
member, the Communists decided 
they had only been bluffing about 
sending those “volunteers” to Leba- 




ed up to the dug-out that was com¬ 
pany headquarters. 

Later the platoon commander 
came to tell him what the colonel 
had said. “He asked if we knew 


With the U.S. assault forces prac¬ 
tising perfect discipline—not for 
one night but for more than ioo—a 
major prop of the Communist plan 
for chaos m the Middle East was 


what would have happened if we 
had opened up last night. See that 
village?” Duncan nodded. 

“Well, the people there aren’t 
rebels at all. That’s a settlement for 
refugees who escaped from Syria 
when it looked as if the Corn- 


kicked out from under them. 

As the Marines sailed away in 
October, two of the most influential 
newspapers in the Middle East 
summed up their achievement: 

The Marine exploit, said Beirut’s 
& Orient, demonstrated “how a 


munists were taking over last year. 
If we’d fired just once, we would 
have hit a lot of people on our side. 
Most of them, in that one big build- 
•• ing beside the road, are women and 
children. 

“The colonel asked if anybody re¬ 
membered what happened when the 
French air force made a mistake like 


Western landing can be decide and 
executed in record time, in spite of 
threats from the Communist camp 
. . . how Western troops can pene¬ 
trate a countrv as friends and come 

j 

out without losing that standing .. . 
how they can help a small allied 
country without firing a shot. . .” 
l.e Soir, also of Beirut, echoed 
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that with those refugees in Tunisia with: “One cannot say that the 
a few months ago.” The seigeant Soviet army could have come into 
remembered. In a matter of minutes Lebanon and left Lebanon under 


70-odd unarmed people, including 
a dozen children, had been killed. 

“Apparently that’s what some 
body here was counting on: getting 
us to open lire, hit the innocents, 
spill Arab blood. What a chance that 
would be for their side, an engraved 
invitation for the Reds to send in the 
‘volunteers’ that Khrushchev has 
been talking about.” 

“But wc didn’t fall for it, 
Lieutenant,” Duncan said sofdy. 


the same conditions. To enter Hun¬ 
gary and to slay in Hungary die 
Soviet tanks passed over the bodies 
of unarmed Hungarian demon¬ 
strators.” 

“The marines have landed, and 
the situation is in hand.” So goes 
the old tribute. It goes for the land¬ 
ing in Lebanon, too. But, as Ser¬ 
geant Duncan said, “This time 
there w r as a difference!” 


r 



LIFE’S LIKE THAT Z) 


Soon after our aircraft took off, we 
were given instructions for ditching at 
sea. 

Our pretty stewardess had just 
finished demonstrating the life jacket 
when a passenger asked her if she had 
ever been ditched. 

“Well,” she said with a giggle, 
“never by a plane.” o. l. c. 

At a meeting of our church com 
mi Wee, it was proposed that we should 
puri^ase a folding wheel chair to re 
place 1 the cumbersome stretcher cur 
rently used in emergencies. To em¬ 
phasize the urgent need, a member 
said, “So far this year two people have 
collapsed during the service.” 

Our minister, who had been sitting 
quietly on the sidelines, gave a low- 
whistle and murmured, “Gosh ! Thar’s 
preaching!” -T. c. m. 


The girl said haughtily, “I’m sorry, 
but l don’t kiss on the first date.” 

"Oh." the boy said cheerily. "Well, 
how about on the last one?” — K. k. 


A water pipe which crosses a small 
ravine was broken time after time by 
the neighbourhood children swinging 
on it. 

Since water is a precious com¬ 
modity in this drought-bedevilled com¬ 
munity, an indignation meeting was 
held to decide what should be done. 
Angry men vowed to end the mischief, 
by winding the pipe with barbed wire 
or wiring it to give an electric shock. 

In the midst of the wrangling, one 
man got up. 

“I have a suggestion,” he said 
quietly. “Why don’t we make the pipe 
strong enough so that the kids can 
swing on it?” -Phyi.ms Graham 


Teaching the class the meaning ami 
use of prefixes, I gave them a number 
of prefixes from which they were to 
build their own words. 

One pert little miss raised her hand. 
“Is ‘income’ oner” she asked. 

“Yes.” I said, "that’s a good one.” 
Her hand shot up again. 

“Can I write it without fax?" 

—Mrs. 1.. M. Kune 

I was standing near the door of the 
girls’ hostel, saying good night to my 
boy-friend, when I overheard an inter 
change between the couple near us. 


As mvi riot manager for a vacuum- 
cleaner company, my main job was 
employing salesmen and training 
them. To help a new man become 
familial with the product, I suggested 
that he demonstrated it to his wife. 
The next morning I asked him how he 
got on. 

“I did what you told me,” he said. 
“And when I finished, I asked my 
wife, ‘Would you buy it?’ She said, 
‘Yes.’ Then I asked her, ‘Why?’ She 
replied, ‘Because I love you!’ ” 

Robert Bowling 
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Reflections 

at the Canyon’s Rim 
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“The Colorado River made it, hut you 
feel that God gave the river 
its instructions ” 

By j. B. Priestley 

Author of 'Ihe Good Companions.” 
"English Journey,” "Festivalat Farhridge,” etc 
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\ \ 1 HAI> ,M ANVEL > a stop of a tew hours at 
the South Rim of the (Jrand C'anvon. I 
shuHied out of the train into the cold blue morn- 
! n g’ lavish passenger after a night of shunt 
mgs and hangings that had made sleep almost 

impossible. It was snowing, and the little station 
looked dreary. 

After breakfast at the hotel there was still 
nothing to be seen but mist. It had stopped 
snowing, however, so 1 went out. In front of the s \*» 
hotel there were some scats, a low wall, and ’ * 
then nothing- as if the world did not extend 
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beyond that wall. 1 walked a few 
paces through the slush; it was wet 
and raw. and 1 decided that I had 
had enough of this. I might as well 
have Ikxii standing on the Thames 
Embankment on a foggv morning. 
I threw a last glance over the wall- 
and then, down there somewhere, 
there was a swirling, a lifting, a hint 
of some early creative clfort m the 
mist of Time. 

The next moment what breath 1 
had left was gone. I was Looking 
into the Ciraml Canyon. 

Once 1 had made sure it real!) 
was like that, 1 hurried back to the 
hotel, shouted the good news and 
cancelled the seats we had booked 
on the next train. This one mislv 
glimpse told me that a miracle had 
happened. Kealils, stung b\ tm pre¬ 
vious jeers at its povertv, had gone 
to work to show me a thing or two. 
1 thought 1 could imagine the t hand 
Canvon, did I. Well, cried Rcahtv* 
take a look at this 1 

During our short sta\ nature jug 
gled vs ith all kinds of wealhci We 
saw snow tailing into that vasi gull, 
saw Jo,ids stream below us, looked 
down on thunderstorms. With mad 
pi.Kiigalitv, one stupendous effect 
was piled on another: veils ol mist 
and broken rainbows were caught 
in forests hanging in mid-air: the 
sunlight far below fell on ruined red 
cities. There was in this immensity 
- although the weathers ot four sea 
sons and several climates seemed to 
chase one another down theie a 
silence so profound that soon all the 


noises from the life about us on the 
Rim were lost in it, as if our ears had 
been captured for ever, drowned in 
these deeps of ijuiet. 

We had onlv to walk a few hun¬ 
dred \ards to line! ourselves staring 
at new gigantic vistas, more temples 
crumbling in the sunlight, more rosy 
peaks and gieen Junius. This in 
credible pageantry of sunlight and 
chasm, I thought, is our nearest ap 
projeh to fourth dimensional scen¬ 
ery. You do not see, hung Ik* fore 
vou, the seven million wars that 
went to the making of these walls 
and their twiste d strata, hut vou feel 
that some elements ol Time have 
been confined uiio these immensi¬ 
ties of Sp.uc. Perhaps it is not size 
or the huge vvitJieiv ol changing 
shapes and shades that 1 ill us with 
awe, hut ihc obsciiie iccling that 
here we have an instantaneous 
vision ol innumerable aeons. 

The Can von is the world's su- 
puam (A.niipk ot erosion. Hut this 
is not vvliat it n aih is. Il is a revela¬ 
tion. The Colorado River made it, 
but vou l< el vv lien vou are theie that 
Cod gave tin uvri Us instructions. 
It is all Hi ethoven's nine svmphonies 
m sione ,iitel magic light, liven to 
icincmhci dial it is still there lilts 
ii)} the hearr 

^leais lali r I returned, this rime 
with lull lainilv. to renew inv at- 
quainiain i. Together we trooped 
four excited children, two vaguJv 
apprehensive parents and two 
guides past shown pinewoods to 
the head of the Kaihah Trail. And 
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here I was introduced to a creature 
that is now a character in our family 
epic. 

He was a very large white mule, 
the largest of the trail mules, special¬ 
ly created to carry my formidable 
bulk down 5,700 feet and back up 
again. He had a trick that distin¬ 
guished him from the other mules. 
When he came to a sharp turning in 
the horribly narrow trail he did not 
sidle and shuffle round it at once, as 
the others did; instead, he would 
lean forward until his neck and 
shoulders were in mid-air, and slow¬ 
ly lower his head over the dreadful 
edge, so that I would find myself 
clinging to the saddlehorn and look¬ 
ing down several thousand feet into 
the rocky gulf. 

We descended through one gc 
ological age after another, and as the 
afternoon wore on, the very climate 

4 m 

changed. Soon vve were in full sum¬ 
mer, seemingly a thousand miles 
away from the snowy Rim. 

Nothing in this descent dimin 
ished the size of tlu- Canyon by so 
much as an inch. On every hand it 
opened out into new marvels of 
form and colour. What had seemed 
like dim ruined temples from above 
now towered as separate sunset 
coloured freaks, as il a whole moun¬ 
tain range had been tumbled into 
the vast chasm. 

Once fairly at the bottom of the 
Canvon, I felt not only that expan¬ 
sion which follows accomplishment, 
hut also a deep sense of peace. Then, 
as we rounded a corner along the 


river-bank, 1 saw something that 
made me want to cry aloud my hap¬ 
piness : Phantom Ranch, our lodg¬ 
ing for the next two days. It had 
fruit trees bright with blossom. To 
come at the end of hours of rock and 
dust and giant stone shapes to this 
little green place was an enchanting 
experience. 

Phantom Ranch is at the entrance 
to Bright Angel Creek, its bright 
angel being the clear stream of good 
drinking water that refreshed the 
early explorers. It «s a beautiful side- 
canyon, with high, narrow, twisting 
walls, exquisitely green. There I 
went strolling, and suddenly into 
view came a magnificent dome of 
rock, full in the sunlight, deep gold 
against the sky. The long descent, 
the vision of the blossoms, the clear 
running stream, the bluebirds and 
goldfinches Hashing in the green 
dusk, and now this tremendous 
sun crowned rock! 

■ Yet it is not the beauty of the place 
that 1 remember best, but the peace 
of mind, the peace of heart, as if 
every step had been set to exquisite 
music. My walk lasted hardly any' 
ordinary time at all, yet it is almost 
like a remembered little life, and a 
|>er£cct one. As that great dome 
of rock brightened to gold and then 
slowly faded to bronze, was stone 
and then fire and then stone again, 
some old hunger of the spirit was 
ted at last. I felt wonder and awe, 
but at the heart of them a deep, rich 
happiness. I had seen His handi¬ 
work, and 1 rejoiced. 



The 

Work Cure 
For Women 


Has your doctor 
prescribed this tonic vet? 


By Lorna Jean King 



nis vaoue put-upon feeling 
had been bothering me for 
some time, but only recently 


did I finally realize that I’m just 


one victim of a vast conspiracy. 
The chances are that any woman 
who has seen a doctor -a male 


doctor—in the last ten vears has 


had the same kind of experience. 

It started back ill 1950 when I 
had to go to the surgery with an 
infected finger. The doctor said 
cheerfully, “Nothing better for that 
finger than hot soapy washing-up 
water three times a day.” 

I was somewhat let down, since 
I’d been rehearsing a speech to my 
husband about the impossibility of 
my washing up for at least a week. 

The following winter I went 
down with a cold which vacillated 
between chest and sinuses. I again 
called on the doctor, who, after 
sprays, throat paintings and anti' 
biotics, said briskly: 

“You’ll be fine in a few days— 
and remember, there’s nothing bet¬ 
ter than steam for these congestions. 
Be sure to inhale the steam from 
your washing up water, and turn 
the hot tap on full blast while you 
clean the bathroom.” 

“There’s a good deal of steam 
involved in ironing clothes, 
too," 1 said sourly. 

‘Tine, fine,” he said, ob¬ 



viously encouraged by my 
co operative attitude. 

That evening, when my 
husband asked why I was 
hanging the dishes about so 
viciously, f countered by in¬ 
quiring why it was that 
when he had a cold the doc¬ 


tor always told him to go to 
bed. 


Some time later 1 sprained 

mv ankle. While the doctor 
* 


Condensed from Harper's Magtuinr 
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was strapping me up, I ventured, “I 
suppose I’ll have to stay off my foot 
for a few days.” 

“Not at all,” he boomed. “These’ 
things heal fastest when you keep on 
using them.” 

1 mentioned that when my cousin 
sprained his ankle they told him to 
stay off it for a week. 

“Well, circumstances alter cases,” 
the doctor said evasively. “I’ll tell 
you, though, it’s a good idea to put 
your foot up occasionally while you 
are sewing.” 

“Thanks very much,” 1 muttered. 
Not long after, I ran across the 
following news item from Canada : 

To housewives who aim at top 
physical condition : get down and 
scruh the kitchen floor. This ad 
vice comes from Dr. I). Plewcs, 


consultant for Canada’s Health 
and Welfare Department. 

I was busy planning a counter¬ 
campaign which would persuade 
doctors to prescribe lawn-mowing 
instead of golf for middle-aged 
males, when 1 discovered that 1 was 
in what used to be called “a delicate 
condition.” 

My husband waited on me hand 
and foot--until after our first visit 
to the obstetrician. 

“Now about exercises,” he said 
cheerfully. “The lust exercises are* 
ones you can do while you work 
round the house. Bend your knees 
and keep vour back straight when 
you do your dusting. Practise deep 
breathing while von wash dishes 
and— 

Inhale the steam,” 1 said. 


<* 

AH the News 

From the rules of the Police Sports (Huh in Inverness shire, Scotland: 
“Fiancees or steady girl friends (of single members only) may he accepted 
as partners for mixed doubles." 

From the Westwood, New Jersey, News. “Colonel and Mrs. R. J. Mason 
celebrated their 2Sth wedding anniversary with an informal gathering at 
their home o\er the week end. The affairs ended with the usual argu¬ 
ments." 

From the Ithaca, New Y’ork, Journal: “In a social item in Wednesday’s 
Journal it was stated that pupils of Mrs. W. II. CJaskin were presented 
jazz bop statuettes at the close of a recent recital. The statuettes were cf 
J.S. Bach.” 

From the Clarkston, Michigan, News: “We have been fortunate, indeed, 
to have Mr. Ralinke visiting us and when he leaves we will be more than 
thankful." 



By Lieutenant Shepherd Jenks, U.S. Navy 
Navigator. U.S S " Nautilus ” 

« Jr” !\ ours !f: sl August the atomic suhmarim 
Nautilus established what is probably an all-tinu 
navigational record. For 1,830 submerged miles , 
while crossing the polar sea at the top of the world , 
98 men , 13 officers and Jive specialists sailed the 
nuclear submarine solely by instruments . How this 
navigating feat was accomplished is told by the man 
who had the most to do with it 

\vr RoiiTK from the Bering Strait across the 

■ 11 n ,° C ;l > " ni,cr ;,n ia ‘ ^‘nopv of rafted, 
jumbled blocks and Hoes with dirt) hanging “keels” 

, r jutted nearlv too feet down We had 

to steer without bench, of star sights, sun lines or 
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radio-direction systems, in an area 
where magnetic compasses are unre¬ 
liable. Yet when we finally surfaced 
near Spitsbergen in the Greenland 
Sea we were within a few miles of 
where the ship’s electronic eyes and 
ears—and my dead reckoning—said 
we should be. 

It goes without saying that, as 
the snip’s navigator, I was prob¬ 
ably more pleasantly startled than 
anyone else aboard. Even a one- 
degree error could have put us .hun¬ 
dreds of miles off course. But this 
apparent miracle was no accident. 

To nose her safely all this distance 
—between the irregular bottom and 
the jagged pack ice—the Nautilus 
was equipped with guidance and 
detection gear comparable to that 
of a space ship in a science-fiction 
film. In the bustling “attack centre” 
—the sub’s operational heart—every 
inch of space was crowded with 
glowing light tables, cathode 
screens, coloured lights, meters and 
dials; these indicators, plus special 
electronic computers leashed to a 
system of spinning, frictionless 
gyroscopes, accelerometers and sen 
sitivc dial needles, held her on 
course with unbelievable accuracy. 

The three “pilots," sitting behind 
a row of aircraft-type control sticks, 
had little steering to do, since the 
computers were lied in with an auto¬ 
matic steering device which magic¬ 
ally nudged our blunt bow along a 
narrow corridor in the sea. 

Our complex vehicle carried 13 
echo-sounding devices to aid us. 


Upside-down sonar, aimed upwards 
from a pressure-proof dome on the 
outer hull, painted a continuous pro¬ 
file of the rugged ice ceiling above 
us and told us how much clearance 
we had. (On a closed-circuit tele¬ 
vision screen the crew could watch 
the underside of the ice canopy, illu¬ 
minated by 24-hour polar sunlight, 
move swiftly by like scudding 
clouds.) The fathometer, bouncing 
pinging echoes off the bottom, gave 
us a picture of the sea ridges and 
deep valleys over which we passed.- 
Automatic depth-control equipment 
kept the Nautilus within inches of 
whatever depth was ordered. 

Nautilus carried three compass 
systems, all involving high-precision 
gyroscope mechanisms and intricate 
calculators. The most elaborate 
piece of equipment aboard was an 
inertial guidance system known as 
the “N6A,” which performed won¬ 
ders that Jules Verne never dreamed 
of. Our faintest roll, pitch, turn, 
acceleration or deceleration was in¬ 
stantly felt by the NOA’s sensory 
“brain.” Electronic messages then 
flashed »o a computer, which in turn 
was connected to dials on the con¬ 
trols console, providing us with a 
reading of Nautilus’s exact position 
at any moment. 

En route to the deep Arctic 
Ocean a sub must pick its way 
through the islands of the Bering 
Strait and the shallow waters of the 
Chukchi Sea, which run from 100 
to 150 feet deep. If there’s ice in the 
Chukchi, a sub like the Nautilus, 
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measuring some 50 feet from top of 
“sail” (superstructure) to hull bot¬ 
tom, has little clearance. 

On our first stab at the North 
Pole, in June, the Arctic pack, 
driven by winds, had piled up like a 
log jam north of the funnel between 
Siberia and Alaska. There, in the 
Chukchi Sea, we found ourselves 
with only 25 feet of water above us 
and 45 below. The ice sonar was 
painting a jagged picture of the ceil¬ 
ing overhead. Suddenly the ceiling 
dropped to within ten feet of our 
sail. Above us was a massive ice 
block some 30 feet deep! 

Commander William Anderson, 
our skipper, immediately ordered an 
about turn, and we headed back to 
the Strait to have a try on the 
Alaskan side. Again we moved sub¬ 
merged into the Chukchi’s shallow 
waters. Here the ice seemed to be 
about 20 feet thick. Soon, however, 
the sonar showed that we were 
creeping under a gigantic flex; with 
tongues projecting 63 feet down! 

The sonar needle and the location 
of our sail top were barely parted. 
Beneath us, the muddv bottom was 
only a few feet away. Again we slew¬ 
ed into a turn. As we crept round, 
the needle inched downwards. 

For several breathless minutes 
everyone watched that sonar, ex¬ 
pecting to hear the grinding crunch 
of ice on steel. The needle came 
within a scant five feet, hovered omi¬ 
nously, then slowly receded. Back 
we went to our Pearl Harbour base. 

It was a month before we headed 


north again. Starting on July 29, on 
the western side of the Strait, the 
Nautilus tried vainly for two days 
to find a hole in the frozen fence. 
Then we turned eastward and head¬ 
ed for the great Barrow Sea Valley 
running north from Alaska’s coast. 
We reached it without incident. 

On August 1, off Point Franklin, 
I took my last fix. Then we dived, 
and headed for the North Pole. 
Once we were in the deep trench, 
the going was easy. The treacherous 
pack ice above us had rams that 
jutted down as much as 75 feet, but 
the Nautilus was able to maintain a 
steady pace of about 20 knots some 
400 feet below the surface. 

Throughout the next 1,830 miles I 
kept two tracks. One represented the 
constant position reference from the 
inertial guidance system. The other, 
our primary navigation, was my 
own dead-reckoning track, using the 
master compass, plus our electro¬ 
magnetic log for speed and dis¬ 
tance information. Compasses were 
checked regularly. During the en¬ 
tire trip, both tracks and all the com¬ 
passes were in complete agreement, 
so the navigation department felt 
considerable confidence. 

A few miles from the top of the 
world, our dials indicated that we 
would [iass a hair’s-breudth to the 
right of the Pole if we kept going on. 
that course. So we made an almost 
inconsequential three-degree change, 
and a few minutes later, at 3.15 a.m. 
Greenwich Mean Time on August 
4, Commander Anderson began a 
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count down over the public-address 
system. He ended with a sharp 
“Mark!" as the Nautilus swam 
across the Pole. 

This was the first time a seagoing 
vessel had ever reached the North 
Pole. And we had made impressive 
discoveries. Our television screen 
and sonar showed that rhe Arctic ice 
pack is as full of holes as (iruyere 
cheese, making it entirely feasible 
for submarines to ojvrrate there: 
they can rise for air, repairs, direc¬ 
tion finding or target practice al¬ 
most at will. Our high-precision 
depth sonar infoimed us that the sea 
over the Pole itself is 1,027 feet 
deeper than previously reported, 
and in some places the Arctic Ocean 
is 8,000 feet deeper than shown on 
existing charts. A submarine moun 
tain range «j,uoo feel high crosses 
near the Pole like a great spine on 
the back of the world. 

Oui celebration look various 


forms. One engineer claimed that 
he was the first of the crew to “set 
foot at the Pole." He had been lying 
down, feet first, in the forward tor¬ 
pedo room. Another member of the 
crew re enlisted by raising his hand 
and taking an oath just as the sub 
crossed the Pole. 

Soon after starting down the other 
side of the world 1 plotted our course 
for the Greenwich meridian, and we 
headed south for open water. 

On August 5 at 4 a.m. the tele¬ 
vision screen and sonar showed clear, 
water overhead. Commander An¬ 
derson brought us up to periscope 
depth, then .surfaced. 

I took two sun-line fixes through 
the periscope sextant and was able 
to report that we were almost cxacl- 
1\ where we had thought we were. 
Our few miles of discrepancy 
could have been in mv sun line as 
casih as in the navigation systems 
on board. We ll ne\er know. 


J'irxcf mints 

7 „„ must requisite ot a good conversationalist is 1101 ability to talk, hut 
ability to listen. And vei\ lew ot us know how to listen. Rea! listening 
is something positive, not merely closing the mouth, letting another talk, 
and waiting until you can break in again. II you think it an ordinary trait, 
try paving strict attention to the next person who addresses you. Decide 
firmly to make no leply until seconds after the last lull '.top. Listen to 
the tones of voice, watch the speaker’s eyes, observe how he puts his sen¬ 
tences together, his choice ol word.', the cogency ot his ideas, his sincerity 
or lack of it, his shrewdness or muvrte. Pollow it as closely as if you 
intended to write it down. You will realize you are having a new ex 
pcricnce. And from the face of the person opposite you, you wall realize 
that he is having a new experience, too. - i.orm Carroll 
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w.... r snow-shoeing along a irail in 
Alaska one biller winter clay 1 heard 
the shrill yapping of a dog a strange 
sound because I knew that no small 
dog could survive in that cold, lonely 
place. The sound came nearer. A few 
minutes later 1 turned a bend in the 
trail and found myself looking straight 
into a trapper’s ritle. In the man’s 
pack, concealed except for its beady 
eyes and pointed nose, was the dog. a 
tiny white Pomeranian. 

Tin man lowered tilt gun, reached 
inside his paika and brought out a 
healing aid. “I don’t hear well,” he ex 
plained, ‘and it wears out the battery 
i( 1 kttp my licanng aid turned on all 
die time. Hut in this coimirv you mm 
Know when vnu’ll suddenly com* tact 
to fact with a heat or a hull moose, and 
it’s nice to hast a bit ot warning.” 

lie re.n hetl back and patted the. 
Pom. “Once a pair of wolscs would 
hast- got me if he hadn’t been with 
me. 1 call him mv hearing ear dog.” 

Tom Cl Aitki 

Oik woodpile was i|uitc a distance 
from the house, and our three dogs 


were taught to letch wood. Usually 
they did it on command, lint .some¬ 
times it was their own idea; in either 
ease Mother always rewarded them 
with a titbit. 

One tlay Scotlie, the- eolhe, brought 
a piece ol ejuarte r split oak and 
scratched on the ki'chen door. Mothci 
went to the door, took the stick out ol 
Ins mouth and thieve’ it mm the wood 
box, then went hack to he-r work with 
out paying him. 

Scotlie studied the situation loi a 
moment then clawed the dooi open, 
went to the wood box pie ki d up hi.s 
piece ol wood and look it awav. Scot lie 
was a .S’c ot\ ( .nlhc. i >>• isi i-.i>mi>ni>*mk 

VVmi i at sea no miles Imm home 
and the (iienfcll Mission I lnspil.il at 
St. Anthony, Newfoundland, I was 
hadlv h.m ned by a fuel explosion in the 
engine mom of our roasting vessel, 
and the hospital ship «amc lor me. At 
the wharf, to my astonishment, my 
Newfoundland dog Terry wms waiting 
to me el me. lie followed the amhu 
lance to the hospital dour and the re he- 
staved, refusing to leave, taking only 
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the food that was brought to him. 

A month later when I was ready to 
leave the hospital, Terry was still wait¬ 
ing at the front door. To test his intui¬ 
tion, l stoic out through the back door. 
I had walked only a few steps when 
there was a joyful whine behind me, 
and the next moment Terry and I were 
having a happy reunion. 

I have often wondered—how did 
Terry know? —a. a. smith 

One dark night as we were getting 
ready for bed we heard Juno, our lum¬ 
bering ten-stone Saint Bernard, g'ive 
one short “questioning" bark, then 
change to her deep-voiced “warning" 
bark. I went to investigate, but as I 
opened the back door Juno raced up 
the path, slammed herself against the 
* door and pushed me back. Then she 
ran towards the barn again. It was 
obvious that something was amiss 
there. 

Slipping outside, I started down the 
path. Once again Juno ran back to me. 
This time she reared up, put her huge 
front paws on my chest and forced me 
backwards. Never had she behaved 
like this. 1 turned back to the house to 
get a lantern, and as 1 did so I heard 
the rattle of a chain, the splintering of 
wood and a bellow of rage. Our Hoi 
stein bull, which weighed a ton, had 
broken loose ami was on the rampage. 

It took seven men four exciting and 
dangerous hours to secure the beast 
once more in his stall. If Juno had not 
stopped me from going down the path 


alone f would have been badly tram¬ 
pled or gored. —K. T. W. 

Brute, our mongrel, had never been 
afraid of anything—with one excep¬ 
tion: to him the vacuum cleaner was a 
horrible monster. The mere sight of it 
would send him racing panic-stricken 
towards the nearest exit. 

For three years Brute proved to be 
an ideal pet, and we hoped that the 
arrival of our first child would not 
bring on jealousy or resentment, which 
would mean his expulsion from our 
household. At first he seemed com¬ 
pletely unaware of the baby’s presence, 
but we watched him carefully, know¬ 
ing that in his own good time he 
would show us exactly how he felt. 

One day, without realizing that he 
was in the room, I started to vacuum. 
Brute jumped to his feet, and instead 
of fleeing he walked directly in the 
machine’s path and stationed himself 
solidly in front of the door to the 
baby’s room. 

Wanting to test this display of devo¬ 
tion, I pretended not to notice him and 
continued vacuuming until 1 was with¬ 
in a few feet of him. Although his 
whole body was trembling with fear, 
he made no effort to escape, apparently 
determined that no harm was going to 
come to the baby if he could possibly 
prevent it. 

My husband and 1 happily had soup 
and a sandwich for dinner that night. 
Brute had been given our steak as a 
reward for his loyalty. —i. E. 


.///ost of us can cope with problems much better than we can handle 
the anxiety aioused in waiting for them to come to a head; as one philoso¬ 
pher recalled, “When I was a boy, I’d rather be spanked twice than post¬ 
poned once." — Sydney Harria 


husband learned something useful—about women 


C ook l Vhat 'Dancing 



By Robert de Roos 


I t all began as softly as honey 
dripping on to toast. 

“It’s just for married couples,” 
my wife said. “( 5 eorge said that he’d 
go if you would. Doesn’t it sound 
fun?” 

“What sounds fun?” I asked. 
“Why, the dancing. It’s a sort of 
club and this fellow comes down 
from the city to teach.” 

Something clicked deep in the 


brain. My pigeon, obviously off her 
rocker, wanted us to take dancing 
lessons—at our age! But by seeming 
to accede to this ridiculous whim, 
I could score many points. Time 
enough to think of a way out. 

“Your wish,” l declared, “is my 
command. By all means, let us cn- 
rol when the proper time comes.” 

She was very pleased. Her eyes 
were lustrous. “It’s tomorrow 
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night,” she cried. “I’ve put our 
names down.” 

It was no worse than if Sugar Ray 
Robinson had sunk a left in my solar 
plexus. 

The following evening we drove 
down to the village hall. The car 
park was almost full. Women were 
fairly leaping from their cars, 
chests out-thrust, eyes sparkling, 
waving in an abandoned sort of way 
as they headed for the hall. Behind 
them trudged the men, eyes down¬ 
cast, doomed figures in a suburban 
chain gang. 

“Isn’t this going to be fun?” 
chorused the ladies. 

“I see you got dragged in, loo,” 
said the men. 

Dancing and 1 had never mixed 
very well. When I was a child my 
parents did not approve of dancing. 
Thev also did not approve of card 
playing, drinking, smoking, lilms or 
jazz, music. 

So ir wasn’t until 1 was nj that I 
ventuied into a dancing school. And 
ventured straight out. Thee had a 
mail in there, and l was supposed to 
dame with him. I said to blazes 
with that. You can see how tar I had 
hack slid cursing and almost darn¬ 
ing before l was 20. On one other 
occasion l determined to master the 
art and actually enrolled for lessons. 
1 learned to make a “box step” and 
also a “twinkle,” which is a thing 
where vou crab side wavs for a bit 

t * 

and then fling one fexit over the 
other. That was about mv limit. 


“Welcome to the Easy Ed Cheney 
Way to Dancing,” a handsome, 
athletic man standing on a little 
platform was suddenly shouting. 
“Now, everybody join hands and 
form three large circles.” 

Scuffling self-consciously, all us 
twinklctoes joined moist hands. 

“First dance is the samba, and this 
is how you do it,” said Ed Cheney. 
Me gathered his own trim wife into 
a professional grasp. “Basic step. 
Samba walk. Cumina kick.” Whirl¬ 
ing, swaying, Cheney and Co. 
minced all over their little platform. 
What they were doing was clearly 
impossible. 

But pretty soon Ed Cheney had us 
rocking back and forth in a ragged 
imitation of the samba step. It was 
a serious business. Wrinkled brows. 
Taut breathing. But we weren’t do¬ 
ing badlv. 1 beamed at my wife. She 
beamed at me. 

“Perfect!” veiled Chencv, halting 
the music. Even one laughed 
nervously. Then he said, "Change 
partners. All the nice ladies stand 
still and .ill the gentlemen move to 
the nice lady on their right.” 

Change partners 3 Ixavc the little- 
woman, the helpmate? Did Noah 
leave Mrs. Noah on the beach 3 

Never have so many wives look- 
ed so marvellous to so many hus¬ 
bands. It is one thing to kick your 
wife's shins, quite another to kick 
those of a strange lady. 

I looked deep into the eyes of My 
Own True Joy and put a trembling 
hand in hers. “You have been a good 
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wife, according to a quiz I read in 
a magazine,” I murmured. “You’ll 
find the will in the top drawer.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, go on,” 
she said. 

My new lady was dressed in 
flowery chiffon. Quite a bit of it. She 
was held in by bands of steel. Danc¬ 
ing with her, I had the eerie feeling 
that the steel bands might give way 
any minute and she’d double in size 
like rice shot from guns. 

“One and two, three and four," 
yelled Cheney. Umpa-umpa went 
the music. 

“Goodness, isn’t this a fast one?” 
said my partner, puffing gently. At 
which point I kicked her ankle. 

My next lady and 1 did not get 
along very well either. She was a- 
thin one, and strong as a python. “I 
just love to dance, don’t you?” she 
said, pushing me into a step I 
couldn’t follow. I felt the bones of 
her instep crackle underfoot. 

“I’m sorry,” I mumbled. “The"- 
reason I’m in this beginners’ class is 
that I’m a beginner.” 

“That’s no excuse,” she said 
bleakly. 

At that moment the interval was 
announced. I samba ed into the bar 
for a restorative noggin. Hut 1 was 
still waiting for the barman to 
attend to me when the interval 
ended and we were all herded back 
into the ballroom. 

“Next dance is a rumba,” said 
Cheney. “Men start with the left 
foot, ladies with the right. Just like 
marking time. One, two, three.” 


For this one I was enmeshed with* 
a stocky lady wit|t powerful shoul¬ 
ders and strong kgs. “Oh, the 
rumba,” she breathed ecstatically, 
squirming in her joy. 

The dance proved to be a sort 
of stately, strutting affair, an open 
invitation for the girls to go berserk. 
And that evil fellow, Ed Cheney, 
even encouraged this. “Put a little 
into it, ladies,” he shouted. “Swing 
your hips!” 

This is like giving a Wolf Cub 
pack the keys to the tuck shop. 
Those fugitives from the Mothers’ 
Union, the bridge afternoons and 
the supermarket swung their hips. 
In some private paradise, they drift¬ 
ed counter-clockwise, swinging their 
bottoms slightly out of time. 

The rumba, the samba, the mam- 
bo, the waltz and a frisky foxtrot— 
over the weeks I trudged through 
them all. Then one night 1 suddenly 
stopped trudging. Without, know¬ 
ing how it came about, I fairly 
gazcllcd my wav through a com¬ 
plete samba. I did not kick anyone. 
When anyone kicked me, l mur¬ 
mured, “Pardon,” patronizingly. 
Old Tanglefoot was dancing! 
Nothing to worry Gene Kelly about, 
but, by golly, I was dancing. There¬ 
by practically guaranteeing a happy 
married life Ever After. For I learn¬ 
ed more from the sessions with 
Cheney and Co. than just dancing. 
1 learned something about women. 

When a woman hears dance mu¬ 
sic and a singer croons, “I’ll hold 



bubble bubble 



toil and trouble are only a figment of the imagination 
if you ask any successful psychologist and he will 
supply you any number of expensive rose coloured 
spectacles to keep you going if you haven t already 
gone but why wait for the bill when you can paint 
your own blue heaven without taking a refresher 
course on deep breathing and othei breathless occupa¬ 
tions too exhausting to list 


To work this spell start with a Star Glass 
and fill with one-half lemon puce 
one half spoonful sugar one half pony 
Rasherry Syrup one-fourth pony white 
of egg one jigger Carew s Dry Gin then 
shake well and strain contents 

i GIN 

CAREW A CO. LTD* CALCUTTA Makers of fine liquors since 1805 
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you in my arms tonight,” she be¬ 
holds a vision of herself in a filmy, 
wondrous gown, gliding in an aura 
of youth and beauty. Diamonds 
sparkle in her hajr. Her tiny feet 
scarcely touch the floor, for the lady 
in dance is a creature in dreams, 
spreading her wings and prepared 
to do a thousand things she’s never 
done before. Drifting down a tropi¬ 
cal stream in the moonbeams. Try¬ 
ing on a full length chinchilla coat. 
Swajing to the liquid strings of 
gypsy violins, doing over the Niag¬ 
ara Falls in a barrel. Anything! 

The male cannot lose. Even if he’s 


a lousy dancer, he is at least in there 
shuffling, and he’ll come out of it 
with a wife as bright and merry as a 
breakfast-cereal advertisement. The 
marriage will become a story-book 
thing, and the man’s wife will brag 
about him at every chance she gets. 

Only the other day I heard My 
CJem giving the old sales talk to her 
bridge club. “Bob and I went danc¬ 
ing last night,” she said in an airy 
manner. “We go all the time. Bob 
just loves dancing.” 

Wives of non-dancing males will 
hate her for this. But she is happy, 
and she thinks I’m just fine. 



A Wilde Idea 

WiiivN a woman marries again, it is because she detested her iirst hus¬ 
band; when a man marries again, it is because he adored his first wife. 
Women try their luck; men risk theirs. Osi-ar WiUte 

* * * 

Rank Nonsense 

A KTKier tune schedule governs formal dinners given bv and fur am¬ 
bassadors in Washington. (hirsts are invited for 8 p.m., and are expected 
to be no more than live minutes late. At 10.45 p.m., the ranking guest is 
supposed to leave, whereupon everybody else may then leave if he likes. If 
it is an extremely good party, sometimes the ranking guest will depart, 
take a short walk And return. This ploy, it seems, automatically cancels all 
protocol about protocol. 

The ultimate in protocol observance was reported by a columnist some 
\ears ago when Henri Bonnet was the French ambassador in Washington. 
The Bonnets had been lured as the ranking guests to a big. brassy affair, 
given by a social climber. A woman guest, unfamiliar with the house, 
asked where the powder room was, 

“Upstairs,” the hostess replied. “But you can’t go yet. Mme. Bonnet 

hasn't been, ’ —Better Homes Gt Gardens 



My Solo Flight to Find Myself 

By Marion Boling 

At 6.09 a.m., July 31,1958, Marion Boling , a ./,/ year-old commercial 
airline pilot, took off from the Philippines alone in a light Beechcraft 
Bonanza and headed fof the United States. Forty-five hours and 43 
minutes later he landed in Oregon , completing the longest non-slop flight 
without refuelling ever made in a single-engined aircraft. What impelled 
him to attempt this feat? lie decided to explain in a letter to his 

eight-year-old son 


Tk JL x dearest Kevin: that flight did for me and what 1 

1VI Some day you may wonder hope it may do for you. 
why I took such liberties with all When l was young, there was 
our lives—Mother’s, Kerrv’s, Jill’s, Lindbergh. The challenge, the risk, 
yours and mine. Perhaps my flight the fulfilment of his flight were all 
from Manila may strike you as hav the more shining because they were 

ing been a vain and foolish act. his alone. Today we talk of the un- 
Tliat's why 1 want to tell you what known frontier of outer space; this, 

Cold Bay 
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however, is something that can 
never be conquered by man as an 
individual, but only by organized 
man working as a steadily diminish¬ 
ing unit m an increasingly complex 
frame. 

I have never been mu< h of an or 
gamzation man. Even before I was 
thrilled by Lindbergh’s achieve 
ment, I had always liked best to read 
about men who had worked out 
their own destinies and taken 
chances m their own way. 1 want 
you to have that pioneer spirit of 
challenge and revolt as part of your 
inheritance. 

First, perhaps, I should warn you 
that you need to learn discipline and 
conformity before you rebel. That 
may be one reason why, when I was 
awakened in my Manila hotel room 
at 4 a.m. on the big day, I felt no 
nervousness I was excited, )es But 
I had 15,000 hours of successful fly 
ing behind me. All I had to do, I 
kept reminding myself, was to get 
that little plane up in the air, hang 
on for a certain number of hours 
and let the world spin around be 
neath me. 

The take off was uncertain The 
plane and its load weighed 4,964 
pounds, heavier than a standard 
commercial Bonanza, and 1 was 
ready for anvthing. But halfway 
down the field she began to lift like 
a little champion. 

Once settled on my course, 1 put 
on the automatic pilot and kept to 
a steady 125 miles an hour. That 
speed increased as, farther on, 1 


flew along die edge of the great 
Pacific high-pressure area which, at 
that time of year, gave me a built-in 
tail wind. My compass heading was 
026, a figure I’ll never forget because 
it symbolized the way out of the rut 
into which my life had fallen. It was 
against this rut that I was rebelling. 
The way I picked to do it was to set 
a mark incomparably beyond any¬ 
thing I’d ever done before, a mark 
that would leave something to be 
surpassed by those who came after 
me. 

What I accomplished may appear * 
to prove only that a heavily loaded 
light plane can be flown farther than 
had ever been done before. But I am 
satisfied that something more has 
been added to the sum of human 
knowledge. 

Let me explain In commercial 
flying, the skill and judgement of 
pilots has been gradually replaced 
In rules, controls and electronic 
hrams, impersonal and remote To 
dav I go to the airport to find the 
fuel alreadv in the plane (I can ask 
for more but rnav not accept less ) 
My route and altitude are given me. 
If, en route, I wish to change alts 
tude, 1 must ask permission When 
mv destination nears, < disembodied 
voice tells me to go down to 15,000 
feet, then to 12,000, then to ap 
proach iltitudc. Another voice tells 
me to turn to this heading or that 
Next I’m told: “In three minutes 
you’ll be on the instrument land¬ 
ing system beam. Take over and 
land.” Only then is the plane mine. 



< J 
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Mind you, son, I do not say these 
refinements are wrong; they are 
necessary for.public safety. But each 
new measure subtracts from a pilot’s 
individuality and makes him still 
more a trained instrument. 

It was not always so. In the old 
days a pilot was in charge of his 
plane. He was given a destination, 
but he selected the route and ordered 
the fuel that he felt necessary. True, 
he discussed the weather and traffic 
conditions with the dispatcher. But 
if opinions differed, the dispatcher’s 
parting remark was always: 
"You’re the one who has to fly it.’’ 
There was magic in those words. 

It was a hunger for that lost feel¬ 
ing of self determination that car¬ 
ried me out over the Philippine Sea 
that morning, more elated than 1 
had ever felt in my life. Quickly I 
fell into a routine. Kvery half-hour 
I radioed my position, calculated bv 
dead reckoning. At 15 and 45 min 
utes 1 checked against a list of such 
ojKTating details as altitude, oil tem¬ 
perature, fuel, compass course. Then 
I exercised -which is to sav 1 moved 
my body as much as possible in those 
cramped quarters to relieve static 
fatigue. When I got hungry, 1 ate a 
little. And, every half-hour, I 
prayed. 

With this routine the first day 
went by without incident. About 
two in the afternoon I passed Oki¬ 
nawa. Towards evening the white 
cone of Fujiyama became visible, 
and farther on, the lights of Tokyo. 
I was on schedule, and fuel reserves 


were as calculated. The engine had 
a steady, reassuring hum. Then 
night fell. Ahead lay the enormous 
cold darkness of the North Pacific. 

All through that first night, before 
any serious fatigue set in, I thought 
of the things I wanted to tell you 
when I got home. 1 know many 
years will pass before all I have to 
say now will make sense, but here 
arc some of the things that came to 
my mind. 

You will one day come to wonder 
if there is a man alive who, on reach¬ 
ing middle age, feds that he has 
lived up to his full potential. Most 
of us, at one time or another, have 
had a challenging idea we’ve want¬ 
ed to pursue hut to which there has 
always been some obstacle—a job, 
family, a standing in the com¬ 
munity. Sometimes just the fear of 
being thought different is too great 
a hurdle. We doubt that the pursuit 
of our dream is worth the cost. We 
a«k: “Is rebellion, like virtue, 
worth while for its own sake?” 

To be honest, son, it is only since 
my flight that I have found an an¬ 
swer. That has been a long time to 
wait, considering that it was 1949 
when the idea for the flight first 
came to me. I was flying the San 
Francisco l lonolulu run then, and 
one evening, while l was waiting for 
a table in a Waikiki restaurant, a 
single-engined plane flew by, gain¬ 
ing altitude in the dusk. It was Bill 
Odom taking off on his record- 
breaking flight to Tcterboro, New 
Jersey, 4,957 miles away. 



General Motors Diesel-Electric locomotives operate on 2B0 railways 
on six continents —120 units in service on Iranian State Railways. 



World's most experienced locomotive builder — 

More than 50 % of the World’s 
Diesel Locomotives bear the 
General Motors name plate 

Whether the need is lor one locomotive or a hundred, railways can count 
on the world’s most experienced huilder of Diesel motive power lor lull- 
est cooperation at every stage from preliminary survey of requirements 
to “after-the-sale” services which have no counterpart in the industry. 


GENERAL. MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 

Division of General Motors Corporation, New York 19, N.Y., U.S A. Cable Address-. Autoexport 

Locomotive plants in the U.S.A.and Canada. 

Associate builders in Australia, Belgium, 

Germany and Sweden. 
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In that moment I realized I had 
never really tested my own courage 
and capacities. More and more I was 
looking towards a pension, unstim¬ 
ulated by the thoughts of new hori¬ 
zons that had stirred my young 
manhood. The zest of risk and chal¬ 
lenge that had once honed the sharp 
edge of life was missing. 

Now, as I flew over the Gulf of 
Alaska that second day, as I was 
bringing my dream into reality, I 
wondered what would be left when 
the flight was over and the sense of 
elation had worn ofl. Would I, per¬ 
haps, be right back where 1 had 
started ? 

It wasn’t long before 1 began won¬ 
dering if 1 would be back at all. Late 
that day 1 found myself faced by an 
even greater challenge than I had 
asked for. 

Getting a bearing from the airline 
radio station at Cold Bay, Alaska, 
1 had learned that 1 was right on 
course. What 1 didn’t learn was that 
bad weather was moving in be¬ 
tween me and my destination. The 
first evident e of this was a tempera¬ 
ture drop: to five degrees below 
zero, centigrade. My concern was 
not great—as long as the heavy 
clouds kept below my io,ooo-foot 
flying level. Now, however, layer 
after layer crept m, until 1 began 
going through the top of this under¬ 
cast. Suddenly, flashing a torch 
beam out on to each wing, I dis¬ 
covered what pilots dread most: ice! 

At that danger sign I started 
down, hoping I could remain below 


another layer of doted* at 8 ,ooo fceet, 
a good altitude at which to conserve 
fuel. This, too, became a solid front, 
and 1 had to descend still farther. 
Then I heard a sound that set my 
heart pounding. The steady drone 
of the engine had changed to an 
ominously irregular beat. It was 
running unevenly. 

1 had to make a decision. Aban¬ 
doning my Great Circle course, I 
headed for the nearest landing field. 
It lay hundreds of miles to my left 
in the Queen Charlotte Islands, ofl 
the coast of British Columbia. At 
the same time I prepared myself for 
what seemed more man likely: that 
I would have to ditch. 

Quickly I switched on the over¬ 
head light and reviewed my ditch¬ 
ing instructions. Above them 1 had 
printed in big letters: “Don’t 
Panic!” But this I had written in 

the securitv of our home. In the 

* 

plane I was surrounded by weari 
ness and the unknown. It was a 
time for prayer. As I had done every 
half-hour, 1 begged God for guid¬ 
ance now to do the right thing. 1 
asked Him to give me courage to 
meet any emergency with dignity 
and grace—and then added, “Thy 
will be done ” 

A measure of my courage was 
being taken, and to me it was of the 
utmost importance that I behave in 
a way that would make you un¬ 
ashamed of me, Kevin, even though 
you might never know what had 
happened. That sounds strange, ex¬ 
cept that I felt you would know if 1 






had died in a way unbecoming tb a 
father. I suppose this is because \my 
pride in having you for a son is my 
best possession. 

Now, while the engine continued 
to labour and the ice stubbornly re- 
fused to melt, 1 carefully scanned my 
ditching check-list: “Close upper 
vent. . . Mae West on . . . land on 


cheeked my fuel supply and tab" 
culated that 1 could reach Seattle. 
As you know, I actually reached # 
Pendleton, Oregon, landing about 
noon, almost 7,000 miles from Ma¬ 
nila. It was a record, the longest 
flight, without refuelling, ever made 
by a single-engined plane. But it was 
more than that to me. 


top of swell...” For a time the ten¬ 
sion seemed unbearable. But I didn’t 
pafiic. And again 1 prayed. Then, at 
a lower altitude, the ice gradually 
vanished from the wings, and the 
engine got no worse. 

As the crisis passed, my anxiety 
was replaced by a strange mixture 
of weariness and joy. An emotional 
milestone was behind me. I had for 
the first time in my life faced the 
naked unknown. I had feared it, but 
the fear had not bested me. I was 
alive and coming home. Nothing 
could stop me now. 

Morning dawned on the Queen 
Charlottes, and 1 longed to set my 
plane down on those lovely islands. 
With new hearings, however, I 


Once more 1 set foot in my rut as 
an airline pilot, but now I found 
the rut no longer confined me. The 
strictures I once resented no longer 
irritated me. The little everyday 
fears 1 once held have today become 

t 

insignificant. Out there I had met a 
far greater fear and had surmounted 
it. 

Most of us, I know, cannot daily 
face such dangers. Most of us need 
a rut. The secret of living in one, 
however, is to rebel against it just 
often enough to make clear that you 
are its master. Then, once again, life 
will be your flight. 

If you learn this, some day 1 can 
clasp your hand and say, “(Jo ahead. 
You’re the one who’s flying it!” 



Caught in Passing 

One actress to another : “Darling, I sometimes wonder if you don’t play 
too large a part in your life”(Sacha Guitry; . . . Woman under hair drier to 
manicurist: “I do wish 1 could be a nonconformist like everybody else" 
(Jim Harget) .. . Overheard in a government office . “Yes—triplets. Snc was 
a government secretary for so long she thinks she’s gor to make three 
copies of everything” (Bill Gold) . . . Teenager requesting his aunt to send 
him popular records: “Listen to the rhythm, and if you don't like it, 
send it to me”(Mn. George RuimU). .. Woman pushing pram with lop down: 
“This is the convertible he promised me after we were married” (A. c.) 


Dear Bhai Sahib, 



you are 


Some Facts About Brooke Bond 

Number of brands of Brooke Bond Tea 1 5 

Number of packets of Brooke Bond Tea 

produced per week 2,89.00,000 

Number of dealers and hoi lea shops 

regularly selling Brooke Bond Tea 5,30,684 


In your last letter you referred 
to ihe thousands of tea shops, 
hotels and restaurants all ovei the 
country where hot tea is served, 
and said you were amazed at the 
many different ways in which tea 
is prepared in these places. 

How right you are, Bhai Sahib! 
Tea has been known for 
so long in India that 
methods of making it 
» vary from one part of the 
country to another—almost as 
much as our food habits and 
other customs. Mind you, all 
the methods arc good provided 
the tea used is good ! 

Brooke Bond's expert lea- 
tasters have given a great deal of 
thought to the type of tea suitable 
for all hot tea shops, and they 
have come up with two excellent 
blends “Special Hotel Blend" 
and "A-1 Dust”. These blends 
which often contain 30 or more 
different leas have proved ire- 
mcndously popular and are in 
great demand from the 1,75,000 
lea shops and canteens visited by 
our salesmen every week. 

And at these tea shops - 
whether large or small, located 
next to a bus stop, near a place 
of worship or on the railway 
platform -you arc always wel¬ 
come! Here you will get the 
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always welcome 


latest news, service with a smile 
and best of all a cup of well 
made hot tea to cheer you up 
and send you on your way, 
rested and refreshed. 

To these shops, which have 
become a social institution, our 
salesmen deliver the tea direct 
and at frequent intervals. That 
is why the tea served is always 
fresh and good. And to the 
shopkeeper himself, hard-worked 
us he is, this system of direct 
supply is a great boon for he cun 
rely on receiving regulaiiy the 
main ingredient of his trade — 
Brooke Bond Tea. 


Yours truly. 



(G. V. Krishnamurthy) 
Chairman 

Brooke Bond India Private Limited 
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U1TIRS ro BHA! SAHIB. This is the 
\rvrnrh in a serfr r »J V advertisements. 
Look lor the eighth advertisement in this 
maganne next month. 
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The Installation Engineer 


A vital point m od’a long journey from the well to the consumer is the 
petroleum installation From here the finished products of the oil Industry 
are distributed to distant depots and markets by road, rail and rive/ 

A main installation (such as that at Tinsukia, in Upper Assam) comprises 
storage tanks, pumps and pipe lines, machinery for making and filling 
tins and drums, and equipment for the bulk loading of road and rail 
tank vehicles The Installation Engineer is responsible for the setting 
up, operation and maintenance of the plant (excluding the un 
factory, which has its own engineering staff) from which the products 


go to agencies, dealers and consumers 
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Mamma Krol 

and the Wonderful School Reports | 


Stored in a biscuit jar: the record of a remarkable family achievement 

r 

By Paul Friggcns 


ft s Mamma Krol looked down the 
| \ speakers’ table at the big Chi- 
JL I cago banquet, she was over¬ 
come. She slipped her hand through 
the arm of her carpenter husband, 
Alex, and said, “Never in my life so 
many man look at me like this!” 

Mary and Alex Krol, a modest, 
pink-cheeked Polish couple in their 
70’s, were being honoured by Adlai 
Stevenson and dozens of other 
national and civic leaders as Chica¬ 
go’s outstanding example of family 
achievement among the foreign- 
born. This immigrant couple had 
sent all nine of their children 
through school and college and 
given Chicago four doctors, two 
engineers, a chemist, an electrical 
contractor and a dental nurse. After¬ 
wards, Mary Krol found words to 
explain something of their accom¬ 
plishment : 

“For more than 40 years I save my 
children’s school reports. Always 
my biggest thrill was when the chil¬ 
dren come home from school with 
fine report. But I tell them they must 

(^undented from The t. 


do good job because America is* 
good country.” 

It is 51 years since the day when 
Alex and Mary Krol took their wed-, 
ding vows at St. Mary’s of Perpctustfcjf 
Help, amid Chicago’s teeming fcene-,, 
ments. Alex was a skilled cabinet- ; 
maker; Mary was a pretty, dark-eyed.i 
seamstress who earned 17 cents aflH 
hour in a clothing factory. She- 
walked two miles morning and* 
evening in order to save two five-- 
cent bus fares. 

Like most immigrants at the turn 
of the century, the newly-weds lived 
among their own people in the seg¬ 
regated foreign section. In this poly¬ 
glot neighhourlujiid their first four 
children were born : Henrv, Walter 
and the twins, Adam and Edward. 
The young mother wheeled her ba¬ 
bies along the wooden pavements 
and dreamed of the day when their 
education would liegin. Thinking 
of her own pitifully poor schooling, 
she prayed. “Cod help me to raise 
mine different.” 

And so began the story of 

Ihirago Tribune Mag ax ini’ 
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the Krols and their school reports. 

Henry was the first to bring home 
the wondrous piece of paper. Mam¬ 
ma had difficulty deciphering the 
marks and symbols. “You sure it 
says good?” she pressed her first- 
former. Henry nodded. 

In time there were other babies - 
Alex, Zenon, Leonard. The cabinet¬ 
maker scrajied together a down pay¬ 
ment on a modest bungalow. Papa 
was now making 20 dollars a week, 
and Mamma supplemented this by 
sewing at night under the new gas 
lights. 

By the time Henry completed 
junior school and six other young 
Krols were following him, Mamma 
was an authority on reports. As the 
children raced home with them 
Mamma examined each report in 
turn, “Good! See what Walter has 
done. Now, Adam, you do it, too.” 
One son told me, “Mamma was al¬ 
ways raising out sights.” But she 
never censured because oi a poor 
result. “Do the best you can,” she 
urged. “You get gond report and 
you can be any thing. ” She kept 
the precious reports 111 a biscuit jar 
and reviewed them frequently. 

School report day was always an 
occasion tor celebration, For the best 
results Mamma awarded a new shirt 
or mittens or shoes -whichever the 
children needed most. Then every¬ 
body scrambled for a special treat - 
Mamma’s home made Polish pastry. 

Stud) nights for seven children 
became highly organized affairs. As 
soon as supper was over Mamma 


cleared the big kitchen table and the 
youngsters sat down round it with 
their books. “No fooling about 
now!” Papa would say. And Mam¬ 
ma would take turns hearing the 

children in their lessons. “They have 

* 

good recite,” she would say to her 
husband proudly. Probably no 
family in Throop Street in those 
days was happier. Neighbours recall 
Mary Krol’s favourite saying: “God 
is good to us. We are strong to work, 
and such a good country to raise 
children and make friend.” 

By the 1930’s Henrietta and Ar¬ 
thur Krol had arrived. Now the De¬ 
pression struck, and Alex lost his 
job. After walking the streets for 
months, job hunting, he dragged 
himself home one night to learn that 
the Krols were about to lose their 
home because they couldn’t keep up 
the mortgage payments. He had 
paid 3,000 dollars and owed only a 
few hundred dollars. 

-Papa and Mamma discussed hav¬ 
ing the three older boys leave college 
and yvork to save the home. Mamma 
decided: "They can lake home 
away, but never education. Alex, we 
keep boys in college!” 

The Krols moved their scanty fur- 
nishings (including a set of Shake¬ 
speare) to a seedy, iS-dollar-a month 
Mat. The children slejit three in a 
bed. In Chicago's bitter winter 
weather the Krol’sonly floor cover 
ing was newspapers. Mamma called 
them "Polish carpets.” 

Alex picked up odd jobs, and 
Mamma sewed heroic hours. The 



VJenuine Wiilys spare parts and factory authorised service is 
available at all Jeep dealers'premises. 

Our dealers have a complete range of special equipment, 
spare parts and technical know-how 
to give you the best service. 
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A network of over I0() dealers brings 
this service almost to your doorstep — 
just a stone's throw 
from your place of business. 
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assaults, errand boys and netfs- 
Leonard Krol recalls, 
Then we starred out on bur paper 
rouhd a| 3 c^dock on winter* morn¬ 
ings, . Mamma 
* put'hotbaked po¬ 
tatoes in our poc- 
ketsto Warnwur 
hands?’ . 

^Walter Was-the 
fSst* of Ahefdm- 

-dy to earn a de- 
gree, graduating 
in architectural 
engine e r i n g. 

Mamma’s brown 
eyes still get 
misty when she 
talks about it. ‘*1 
tell you it was a 
miracle. Come 
tiight before 
Walter register 
and still wc need 
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college work now, Mamma arranged 
a double study shift. While the 
younger^Krols did their homework, 
the future doctors and engineers 
slipped off to bed. Then when the 

house quietened 
down, the older 
ones got up to 
study until the 
early hours of the 
morning. Mam¬ 
ma, the alarm 
clock, stayed up 
ironing (some¬ 
times as many as 
40 shirts), sewing 
and baking. 
Some nights she 
never slept. 

At week-ends 
and holidays 
Mamma relaxed 
the study disci¬ 
pline. The family 
gathered round 


50 dollars to pay schooling. 1 go** - the piano and sang, and the drab 
down bn my knees and pray. And, flat became a festive place. The Krol 


you know, next morning a neigh 
hour come and squeeze 50 dollars in 
my hand.” 

Not all of the neighbours were as 
charitable. A few ridiculed Mamma 
for keeping her eldest sons in school 
when, they might be earning, and 
street gangs jeered at the studious 
Krol children. But Mamma Krol 
looks back on this period with 
pride. "Always tliev bring home 
good reports. It was better than 
money." 

With three hoys at home doing 


children, encouraged to bring home 
their friends, sometimes invited a 
dozen guests or more—Japanese, 
Jews, Italians, Ukrainians, Irish, 
Slavs. Mamma cheerfully set the 
table three times. "I always know 
what kind of company my children 
keep. No saying. ‘I’m going out’ 
and then disappear." 

In the late jo’s Papa finally found 
steady work. And now every June 
found a Krol graduating, and some¬ 
times two or three—from grammar 
school, high school or college. By 
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Splitting the atom is not the only source of 
chain reaction, India's immediate target for steel 
has a chain reaction too. 

Six million tons of steel mean 7,200,000 tons of 
coking coal, 15,000,000 tons of iron ore, 
three new works and industrial townships, a 
new mining region, over 700 miles of railway 
tracks linking the steel belt. 



80,000 tons of nitrogenous fertiliser, and immense 
saving of foreign exchange. 

This is the starting point of new industries, more 
employment, lower prices, exports, and 
expanding markets, hence more industries, more 
steel... and it starts all over again. 

The Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. form a vital 
link in this mighty chain. 


STEEL IS THE STARTING POINT 


INDIAN <JISCd> STEEL 


Use steel only when 

you must today, 

there will be more tomorrow. 


THE INDIAN IRON & STEEL CO. LTD. 

Works: Burn pur and Kulti 
Head Office: 12, Mission Row, Calcutta*. 
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1940 the couple had seen seven of 
their children through college. 

In the Second World War the 
Krolfc had four sons in uniform: 
Edward ns a surgeon in the Air 
Force Medical Corps; Henry as an 
interpreter in Germany; Zcnon in 
the Army Dental Corps in Japan; 
Arthur in tile Army dental school. 
Engineer Walter worked on the 
Manhattan Project, helping to 
create the atom homb, and Adam 
did top-secret chemical work for the 
government. “It was rtiosL happi 
ness day,” Mamma recalls, when at 
the war’s end all returned to the 
Paulina Street flat. 

In 1947 Arthur, the youngest 
Krol, finished dental school. Mam¬ 
ma looked wistlullv at the biscuit jar 
with its accumulation of 40 \ears of 
school reports. “What 1 give now to 
have few more!” she said. 

As a parting reward the children 
moved Mamma and Papa out til the 
flat to a coinlortable bungalow. 

It had been an unbelievable strug¬ 
gle. Hut there were bright memories, 
too. One sch(K>l ball, for instance. 

The twins had saved only enough 

• • 

money to hire one dinnei jacket, so 
Eddie rushed home haltwax 
through the evening, re pressed the 
suit and Adam donned it for his 
turn at the affair. On Sundays the 
family attended church in sepaiate 
groups of twos and threes so that 
they could exchange coils with one 
another. Mamma was proud that 
there was always a Krol as altar boy. 

Last year brought crowning 


events for the couple. They celebrat¬ 
ed their 50th wedding anniversary 
with their nine children and 19 
grandchildren. Mamma flew to Po¬ 
land to visit brothers she had not 
seen since sailing to America 52 
years ago. And the Immigrants’ Ser¬ 
vice League, the foremost organiza¬ 
tion of foreign-born citizens of f 
Chicago, nominated the Krols for 
the top family honour among 
Chicago's immigrants. 

At the ceremonies, Adlai Steven¬ 
son read out the Krol children’s 
achievements: Edward, senior sur-* 
geon and president of the staff of 
Holy Cross Hospital; Zenon, senior 
oral surgeon in the same hospital; 
Adam, fellow of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Chemistry ’.Arthur, professor 

of dentistry at Lovoki University - 
• / * 

dental school- -and on down the list. 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice Wil¬ 
liam Douglas gave the final salute, 
lie said to the honoured couple: 
.“You have been as markedly indi 
vidualistie in thought and achieve¬ 
ment as Einstein or Toscanini.” 

Alex and Mary were too moved 
to ieply. It didn’t matter; the stand¬ 
ing (r ation would have drowned 
out am thank-vou’s. W hen the han- 
ejuet was all oxer, reporters crowded 
round the Krols and asked them 
their tormula tor bringing up a 
family - ot am size. A*.ter a 

moment. Mamma spoke up: “Goto 
l lunch even Sunday," she said. 
“Don’t let the children get cheeky. - 
Ami, big thing, nu\e <nre they 
bring home good .u hool reports.” 










When a young assistant asked Dr. 
Charles Mayo why he hadn’t dressed 
down a patient who had spoken insult¬ 
ingly to him. Dr. Mayo answered, 
“One darn fool in the room was bad 
enough; there was no sense in having 
two in there.” w. a. 

Arctic: explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
attended an American university in 
his youth and was expelled. Years 
later he returned there to speak at a 
reunion. He was introduced by the-* 
president of the university, who said, 
with tongue in cheek, ”1 am pleased to 
announce that each year we find it 
necessary to expel fewer students.” 

Stefansson then got up and said, “I 
am not interested in how many stu¬ 
dents are expelled each year. What I 
want to know is whether the univer¬ 
sity is maintaining the quality of the 
students it expels.” - R. K. Fdjrar 

Theodore Roosevelt’s intake of print 
was swift and photographic. Pic could 
span the double page spread of a new 
book in a minute and a half, then pro¬ 
ceed to quote the text almost verbatim. 


The details assimilated so swiftly 
did not vanish. In Budapest in 1910 he 
was called on to speak at a big dinner 
attended by Hungarian statesmen and 
noblemen. Immediately he launched 
into a saga of Hungary’s past, citing 
the names of its medieval heroes and 
the exploits which had made them 
famous. The performance brought the 
audience out of their seats. After the 
banquet T. R.’s secretary asked him 
when he had found time to read up 
all that obscure history. “That was 
funny,” T. R. replied. “I didn’t read 
up on it. When I was at college I read 
a book of Hungarian history, and as I 
stood up before that group the book 
seemed to open before my eyes.” 

- Edward Week* 

Helen Hayes stepped into a taxi to 
rush to the Helen Hayes Theatre one 
night. “The driver kept saying, 
‘Where to ? ’ ” Miss Hayes said, “and I 
sat there with my mouth open and 
nothing coming out. I was too embar¬ 
rassed to say ‘Helen Hayes Theatre.’ 
It thrills me to death, hut I just can’t 
sav the words. So 1 finally told him to 
take me to the middle of the block on 
4bth Street between Broadway and 
Eighth.” —wns 

Daniel Chester French, the sculptor, 
was commissioned to do a bust of 
philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
At one of the sittings Mr. F.merson 
rose suddenly anil walked over to 
where the sculptor was working. He 
looked long and earnestly at the bust 
and then, with an inimitably droll ex¬ 
pression, said, “The trouble is, the 
more it resembles me the worse it 

looks !” — Contributed by Dan Bennett 
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HOW HATRED 


BUILDS TOMORROW’S CHINA 


By John Strohm 

Much has been reported about American hostility to China’s 
Communist regime. Here, for the first time, is the other —and 
infinitely terrifying—side of that situation. 

The first American journalist authorized to go behind the 
Bamboo Curtain now reports what he saw: 650 million people 
driving themselves to incredible feats of barehanded moderniza¬ 
tion of a backward land; for them no task is too heartbreaking 
if it helps to build the new China. One calculated motive, one 
mass-produced emotion drives them on—hatred of America. 


* * * 341 * * * 

* __ * RECENTLY TRAVELLED for 

J I f J 7,500 miles within that 

* I I * massive state that calls 

* * itself the People’s Re 
******* public of China. I took 
photographs, talked to whom I 
chose, and visited schools, farms, 
hospitals and homes without prior 
appointment. 1 found that Com¬ 
munist China is a nation organized 
to work and to hate. 

Everywhere people were organiz 
ing militias to repel the U.S. Marines 
who were expected to storm ashore 
any day. There was endless talk 
about liberating Formosa. 1 do not 


believe that the leaders of China 
want war. But they are willing to 
risk it in order to achieve their aim 
of driving a backward people to¬ 
wards seemingly imjxi&sihlc social 
and industrial goals. With the ut¬ 
most cynicism they whip up tear of 
“aggression'’ and use it to infuse an 
apathetic peasantry with nationaljs 
tic pride. 

Chinese officials proudly assert 
that ^millionChinesehavedemon* 
strated”:agai nst Western i mperialism. 

Everyone I talked to—farmer, 
housewife, factory manager or offi 
cial—lectured me on the evils ot 
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imperialism. A militiaman in a 
Nanking factory shouted that he 
was ready to work or go to the front 
—and he shoved his rifle into my 
stomach to dramatize his feelings. A 
collective-farm chairman in North 
China said: “We whipped the ag¬ 
gressors in Korea and we will light 
them if thev invade China.” He 
added that his farmers were so in¬ 
dignant that thev vvoiked 15 days 
and nights to overfulfil the farm 
plan - a clear-cut example of the 
wav the Communist leaders use 
hatred to prod the labour force. 

A woman chairman of a coopera¬ 
tive in Tientsin said her neighbours 
were so incensed that 1 -$n of the 
women were learning to use rifles 
to defend their homes. 

As 1 stepped out of the Church of 
Christ in Nanking on a Sunday a 
young man greeted me cordialh in 
Knglish, hut when he found out that 
I \yasan American he ranted against 
“aggressors" and demanded: “Whv 
do vou want to invade China 5 " In 
a pig slaughter house in 1 lankow. .1 
worker came over and gave me a 
written protest against “American 
huteherv." 

file official line is logical to the 
Chinese. According to that line. 
“America admitted at the Cairo 
conference that I'ormosa belongs to 
China . . . diking Kai shtk’s guv 
eminent was so corrupt that the 
United States couldn’t save it from 
being overthrown in a tair fight In 
the Chinese people . . . Chiang Kai 
shek exists onl\ b\ protection of 


American guns, and therefore the 
United States is interfering in the 
internal affairs of China.” In other 
words, the Americans arc “aggres¬ 
sors.” 

These themes are developed by all 
means of communication. In factor¬ 
ies, on trains, on farms and in the 
streets, loud speakers constantly 
blare that the United States is talk¬ 
ing peace while plotting war. And 
then the “commacial”: "Therefore 
we must « o;7( harder to produce 
more food, more goods, to stop the 
A meric an athic\. ’ ’ 

Hundreds of thousands ol posters 
carrying hatc-U.S. messages have 
been pasted to walls of homes, 
factories, hospitals, even seats of 
learning. One huge wall painting 
showed America as a big crab which 
waddles from side to side in policy; 
another port raved the United Slates 
as a giant that crushes the innocent 
with atomic bombs; a third showed 

as .m msignilic.ini insect about to 
he scjiuslied b\ the weight of 
million align Chinese. 

C >n ms first da\ m China I saw a 
street show given h\ a loi rs lo id of 
opera s'udents. hirst this attracted 
.1 crowd In healing on drum' and 
cvmhals, 1 hen put on .1 sku with 
tins cast of kharai ten: a corpse*, rep 
resented In an actor dressed like 
Chiang Kai-shek; a pompous, silk 
hatted John hosier Dulles, and an 
hasenhower. with painted grin, 
arms unifoim and a golf duh as a 
cant*. 

Ike sass: “Dulles. 1 authorize* sou 
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Inhn St rohm't 7,500-milc tourney 
through China 


to tin the talking." Dulles tries to 
uimp up Chiang with a tvre pump 
1 lilt'd with dollars. I hit the imperial 
ists are swept awav hv victorious 
Chinese workers “producing ten 
million tons of steel this sear.” I>\ 
farmers “doubling their crops this 
ve.n" and hv soldiers who “won the 
war m Korea. Kver\hod\ howls at 
the good dean Communist tun and 
the show inmis on to a paiked per 
lonii.iiH' in another sheet. 

The war spirit is lomented eu ry 
where. 1 was told that more than six 
million tormer fighting men nasi- 
voliiiitcc red to lead militias. Most 
factories and communes have or 
gam/.ed militia units “it* repel tile 


ros 

American invaders.” I 

saw them drilling with 

riilcs or sticks. They were, 

they asserted, ready to 
» * 

march against the U.S. 
Marines who were going 
to land on the Chinese 
mainland “just as they did 
m Lebanon.” 

Don’t the Chinese 
leaders realize that hv 
arousing tile passions of 
their people they are play¬ 
ing with lire and atomic 
tire at that? 

'I’he answer is that the 
Chinese have a fatalistic 
attitude towards war - as 
towards evervthingel.se. if 
war results from their 
ellort to take what they 
believe rightfully belongs 
to l lluna, then war it must 
he, and the United States will have 
been .it fault. Rirlv Chairman Mao 
lias said that (Ihina is the only 
nation that can allord a wa« : “We 
»an lose pu million Chinese and 
.still have -j“,o million left.” 

How tliies out- evaluate such an 
attitude ' 1 oulv know' tins for cer 
t.iiii all th( lilimped up hatred is 
getting .i talitaslh siil'g" o! plod IK 
lion out nl the ( him sr workers. 
Known othuailv as “the great leap 
lorwanl in agnuiltnre and mdus 
tn.‘ this luihlessk ambitious pro 
gramme has in its grip the minds 
and bodies of an entire nation. 

Throughout Us luslorv (’-lima V'as 

i * 

a nation o! individualists, people 
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who owed their Erst and undying 
loyalty to their immediate family. 
“The Chinese will never be regi¬ 
mented,” said the people who knew 
the old China. But they have been 
regimented, compressed into a 
monolith which overpowers every 
human soul. 

How was this gigantic structure 
created? The technique was primi¬ 
tive and barbaric. Those who re¬ 
fused to go along with the Com¬ 
munists were shot; the rest are sys¬ 
tematically being “remoulded.” 

Britishexpertscstimate that Mao’s 
regime has shot from 800,000 to 
1,500,000 people. The American fig¬ 
ures on “liquidations” arc much 
higher—five to ten million, with 
some estimates as high as 20 million. 
The true toll probably lies some¬ 
where in between. But whatever the 
figure, it is one of the most appalling 
records of cold blooded liquidation 
in history. 

Now that active resistance has 
been eliminated, the signs are that 
Mao is substituting “moulding” for 
murder. He is purging minds in¬ 
stead of men. “What we aim at is to 
wipe out all harmful ideas opposed 
to socialist construction—but not 
the people who harbour those 
ideas,” a party olficial told me. 

“What happens to them?” 

“They’re remoulded.” 

This “remoulding” is perhaps the 
most dramatic single enterprise in 
Red China. All private business 
has been swallowed up by it. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands—and some say 


millions—of government, officials, 
writers, artists and businessmen 
have been sent out to farms or con¬ 
struction projects to work the con¬ 
servative ideas out of their systems. 

The man with the hoe in China 
today may be a professor, a film 
star or a high government official. 
It is estimated that 30 per cent of 
those who were bureaucrats only 
three years ago are now doing man¬ 
ual labour. The programme stems 
from Mao’s philosophy that every¬ 
one must be a “universal” worker. 
Writers must work in the factory.' 
Peasants are encouraged to write. 
Intellectuals must work on the farm. 

The decision has been made that 
the Communist Party knows what 
is best for the people of China. Its 
decision is law, and there is no ap¬ 
peal. Mao’s goal is a body of citizens 
who accept the Red Book from cover 
to cover: to think otherwise—out 
loud—is treason. By this means the 
^15 million Communist Party mem¬ 
bers rule China’s 650 million. 

The Communes: China today is 
hurtling towards a form of Commu¬ 
nism so fast that it makes Russia 
look as if she were standing still. 
It is a different brand, but no less 
Red, and potentially much more 
virulent. 

The current Chinese drive is to 
form communes of about 2,000 
families each. Each commune con¬ 
solidates all farming, trading, in¬ 
dustry, schools and militia in the 
area. Each is a cell designed to fit 
into the Communist monolith. The 
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When moot of Hie traffic in the worfiI ' 
was still horsedrawn, thousands of 
wagons rolled easier and longer be¬ 
cause they had Timken bearings to roll 
the load —do away with friction. 

Now millions of trucks - and cars and 
buses too — rely on Timken tapered 
roller bearings. In America, more of 
these roll on Timken bearings than any 
other bearing. 

Throughout industry, Timken bear- 
mgs give longer life with less main¬ 
tenance. World-wide availability. The 
Timken Roller bearing Company, Can¬ 
ton, Ohio, U.S.A. Cable: “TfMROSCO”. 
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Chinese regard them as “the step¬ 
ping-stones to pure Communism.” 
In form, the communes are some¬ 
what similar to ideas die Russians 
experimented with and abandoned 
in the early days of their Revolution. 
Whatever else they may achieve, the 
communes are dealing body blows 
at the family unit. 

Families are encouraged to tear 
down individual homes and use the 
bricks to build communal housing. 
Each commune is run by a hard core 
of disciplined Communists and ex- 
armv officers. The commune blue¬ 
print calls for all members of the 
commune to eat in canteens, three 
meals a day. Housewives arc even 
urged to turn in their metal pots and 
pans as scrap no longer needed, now 
that the commune does the cooking. 
Nurseries and kindergartens are a 
fixture in laciories and on farms. In 
some places they kcepchildten for the 
whole week, to give mothers more 
time to work for the state. In some 
communes, husbands and wises see 
each other onlv .it week ends. 

Apart from the communes, there 
is a mild housing boom, and rents 
aie ama/inglv low. I asked it 1 could 
sisil the homes of some workers in a 
bloi k ol flats near a ti Mile factors. 
“Co ahead, knoik on am door \oii 
like,” the sec retars said. The door 1 
kHoiked on opened into a large, 
clean one room flat lor a lamrls of 
seven. A hed big, hut a hit cross’d 
ed lor seven - stood in one corner. 
Their i lollies hung in wardrobes. 
They had an alarm clock and a 


vacuum flask for hot water, a table, 
four chairs. Three families shared a 
stone tub laundry and a hole-in-thc- 
floor toilet. They shared the same 
kitchen and cooked over a mud 
mortar stove, or over a small jar 
filled with charcoal. The rent was 
only ioi. a month. 

Cultured Workers: “Every factory 
has a school and every school has a 
factory; every student is a worker 
and every worker is a student,” is a 
slogan one hears in China. What 
this means in practice is that Red 
China’s schools, from kindergarten 
to college, are glorified workshops. 
This follows the general Commu¬ 
nist line, greatly intensified in recent 
months, that “education must be 
combined with productive labour.” 
Schools adopt mountains for re¬ 
afforestation projects, and jo- to 12 - 
ycar-olds spend a month there plant¬ 
ing trees. 

Education is compulsory for seven 
^ears and many counties claim that 
they have stamped out illiteracy. In 
homes, I saw diplomas for passing 
“reading and writing tests.” Most 
communes and factories hold adult 
classes, so that they can read Mao, 
naturalU. 

Culture is an important word in 
China rixla\. H\cr\ factors has a 
“Worker s Palace of Culture” 
where thc\ show films, discuss Marx 
and new factorx methods, and play 
ping pong and chess. 

For twopence I got a ticket to the 
Park ot Culture in Canton, where I 
watched ojx n air acrobats, films and 
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opera—you pay extra to roller-skate. 
Films, often advertised as “wide¬ 
screen,” have heroes who side-step 
capitalistic pitfalls on the road to 
socialism, and heroines who resist 
“conservative” villains. Opera stars 
who once dealt in Chinese fantasy- 
now sing in falsetto of Sputniks, 
hydro-electric dams and bridges 
across the Yangtze. 

Religion also serves the state. Vari¬ 
ous sects are allowed to preach their 
doctrines—so long as they conform 
to the aims of the state. Hut Mao is 
on record with the statement that: 
“We will have to tolerate religion 
until the country is entirely social¬ 
ized. Once socialization is complete, 
all religion will lx* stamped out.” 

Grain and Guns: “Produce an 
extra chin of grain, and an extra 
bullet will be manufactured to deal 
with the imperialists.” This is the 
fighting slogan issued by one Com¬ 
munist county agricultural official. 
A collective-farm chairman near 
Peking told me: “Our motto is: 
‘One hand on the hoe, the other on 
the gun.' ” Whipped on by the twin 
lashes of hate America, love-mother- 
China, the peasants ate doubling 
and trebling their elloris to squeeze 
out extra crops. Never have I seen 
so mam people work so hard at 
grinding, back breaking toil! 

The picture of Chinese agncul 
ture that haunts the visitor is a vast 
panorama of sweating, bare-backed 
men swinging heavy hoes; of bare¬ 
footed women cutting heads of rice 
by hand; of wispy bearded old men 


using wooden rakes and pitchforks; 
of children winnowing the grain 
with the help of the wind; of wiry, 
sweating men pulling the wooden 
plough when they had no donkey 
or cow; of patient peasants on the 
treadmill pumping irrigation water. 

The awesome task of 500 million 
hoe-swinging peasants is to feed 650 
million people, plus 35,000 new ones 
daily crying for food. They are try¬ 
ing to raise more crops on less land 
than any nation on earth. Their 
claims—and their goals—arc fan¬ 
tastic. Officials claim that they can* 
feed one thousand million people, 
but they admit that they are trying 
not to reach this goal. Every doctor 
I met in farm and factory clinics, 
told me that he gave birth-control 
advice to women. 

The drive to produce food never 
stops. Weary peasants ordinarily 
celebrate the Chinese New Year for 
a month. Hut not last year. The peo¬ 
ple worked instead. Urged on by 
P.irtv rallies, more than 200 million 
men anti women dug canals, built 
dams and carved terraces on moun¬ 
tainsides. Millions of office workers, 
factorv workers on holiday, and 
artists and writers who signed on 
lor a long week-end also dug with 
heavy hoes and tarried earth in bas¬ 
kets. Their claimed results: 74 mil 
lion more acres irrigated. 

The crying need on China's farms 
is for fertilizer, and every scrap of 
human and animal excrement is put 
on the land. The pungent odours of 
the countryside lend credence to one 




Chinese claim.—that they spread 15 


thousand million tons of manure 
and compost last year. “Our farmers 
were so indignant at the American 
aggressive action that they went out 
one evening and hauled 500 tons of 
manure to our fields,” a collective- 
farm chairman told me. 

Work, For the Marines Are 
Coming! To become a modern in 
dustrial nation, China needs steel. 
Before “Liberation bv Mao" the 
Chinese produced only 1,900,000 
tons of pig-iron, only 923,000 tons of 
steel. Last year they produced 
5,300,000 tons of steel. This year’s 
goal is ten million tons; next year's, 
20 million. 

Steel has become a national tixa 
tion. Everywhere vou go you smell 
the sulphurous smoke of a Pitts 
burgh. But the smoke doesn’t come 
only from giant mills. The making 
of iron and steel has moved out to 
back vards, urms and vacant sites. 
Belching, pocket sized furnaces 
polka dot the landscape. From three 
to 50 feet high, thev make between 
30 and 50 tons <>j pig iron daily. 

I saw' hundreds ot them. Volun 
teer workers lirst pnberi/.e the iron 
ore W'ith small hammers. Then coal 
and limestone are (.rushed hv hand 
or with ciude stone-pounding 111a 
chines operated by foot, 'this mix 
ture is dumped down the fiery 
stacks and a hellows, often tumid 
by hand, blows air into the moiien 
mass. Pig-iron, of a sort, flows out 
of the bottom. Local blacksmiths 
fashion some of the iron into simple 


farm implements; the rest is 
moulded into iron pigs which arc 
fed to the great new steel mills I saw- 
in Hankow and Anchang. 

Everywhere the hate America 

i 

theme is used to spur workers to 
new heights. In Tientsin 1 visited an 
engine factory —making motors for 
irrigation pumps, for tractors and 
trucks. I watched the workmen 
squatting on the floor, whittling out 
their own wood patterns, making 
their castings, machining paits on 
modern lathes and putting the en¬ 
gines together. 

Along with the whip of U.S. im¬ 
perialism, the workers are chal¬ 
lenged to “overtake Britain" in 
industrial production. They have 
given themselves 15 years to do this. 
Even if achieved, for China's ^50 
million it would mean reaching 
only about one tenth of the British 
standard of living, lint recently 
fhiv’vc talked of doing the job in 
ten wars, perhaps live, and they are 
making progress. 

China is in the (ail, Mages of her 
development, but she is a potential 
1rul11siri.il giant Slu has labour at 
.«nv piiie the government wants to 
pav. Her 1^.400,000 trade union 
numbers are. to use their words, “a 
closely krur organization of the 
working 1 lass whiih can .n 1 in a 
highlv unified wav for the eourifrv.” 

“Can workers strike if the iondi 
lions are too bad?" I asked. 

The industrial secretary was hor 
ri fieri. 

“That would be treason," lie said. 
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China’s big problem is capital. 
She’s getting help from the Soviet 
Union and her satellites, but pays 
through the nose for it. Her indus¬ 
trial expansion must be based main¬ 
ly on what she can get out of the 
farm peasants who have struggled 
for centuries just to keep alive. 

The New Broom Chinese Style: 
The old China I visited in 1^37 had 
filtliv streets, open sewers. Ilies on 
the meat and open ponds for wash 
ing clothes. The streets ot the New 
China are eonxtanth swept, mostly 
with twig brooms in the hands ol 
Ivi re footed women, and sewers are 
going underground. Drinking foun 
tains in parks and rest rooms teat tin. 
“boiled water.” And in most big 
cities l saw huge red ha liners: Wei 
come to the Sanit.irv Inspectors. 
Policemen, schoolgirls and guards 
oil trains all earn lb swatters. The\ 
bate Ilies in the same vva\ that most 
people bate snakes In one l.ulon 
group I saw lour people leap to their 
leet to chase a sulit.u i lb . 

in tild China, pett\ thicvrin was 
lommim. But on ilns 1 rip 1 seldom 
lm k«‘d im hotel 100m. (When l did 
l«nk the door I 1111 no ihc kev on the 
wall outside ) I tell m\ cameras i\ 
ing around with pencil loulidnice 
One hotel emplmer made a eiadi to 
the i nlw.ix station lo u luin a sis. 
penn\ notebook 1 bail li lt 

The Chinese ln\c introduced tin 
liououi s\strin in small shops; \mi 

help \ourself to stamps, cigarettes. 

. 1 11 

soft drinks and lake change I rum 
the open 1 ash dr.iwei. One t.iitorx 


boasts that it is using- the honour 
system to pay its employees. They 
just take what's coming to them 
from a bundle of unguarded cash. 

"Cumshaw" — tipping — was an 
old Chinese tradition, hut todav tips 
are regarded as an insult. The boy 
who cleaned my shoes presented a 
bill for threepence, so I gave him 
sixpence, lie counted out change— 
and gave me a receipt. 1 had tips of 
a penn\ to £1^ rejected politer!v but 
firmly, with the explanation that 
“this is the New China." 

Waiters and shop assistants wear 
numbers. It von wish to .show your 
appreciation u! g<«*d service, you 
hang a red flag under the proper 
number on the bulletin hoard. 

In the New China there are no 
more sing song girls, no dance halls. 
Prostitution has been abolished. No 
ladies ol the night prowl Shanghai 
streets on cold evenings. I Ionics 
were set up alter Liberation, I was 
lold A to rc educate these wawvard 
girls into .1 “more nselul line ot 
Wl Ilk.' 

One Man’s Conclusions: Alter a 
Msi 1 ol time weeks l do not pretend 
(<» know all about ('lima. I e.m re 
port 1 *111 \ whit 1 saw and what I 
heard but the spectacle u| 
million people being 1 oniinuoirb 
stuied info .1 tren/ied hatred ol 
Ameru i m ikes a deep impression. 
It also 1 .uses some st are lung epics 
Hons ■ 

.hr i'ntn n)itni*r Irtulr »■ in 1 nntrni 
ol the proplt ' I oda\. ves. The jxo 
pie mas Ih di iseii In tear or thev 
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may be hypnotized by the Commu¬ 
nist promises of a rosy future. But 
the fact remains that China is more 
unified than she has been for cen¬ 
turies, Having murdered or muz¬ 
zled the opposition, the Red rulers 
are definitely running the show; 
This does not mean that all the peo¬ 
ple are sold on their government. 
But revolt is not likely. The leaders 
are keeping the people off balance 
and too busy to think—first with 
a hate-America, fear-the-aggressor 
campaign, second, with a sparkling 
“progress” show. This twin cam¬ 
paign lias put more people into the 
stern grip of the government than at 
any other time in China's history. 

Can China fight a modern war? 
Today, no; not unless Russia wants 
her to, and unless Russia will pro¬ 
vide the weajKins. Red China has no 
A-bombs, little sea power and an air 
force only as big as Russian aircraft 
deliveries. But, with limitless man¬ 
power and an ingrained hatred of 
foreigners, Red China could swal¬ 
low up any invaders attempting to 
conquer the mainland with any¬ 
thing short of atomic weapons. 

Is China a Russian puppet? No. 
She is running her own show. Rus¬ 
sians are regarded as “foreigners” 
and they get no special treatment. 
(Chinese customs officials went 
through Russian suitcases as inten¬ 
sively as they searched mine.) I saw 


no Russian soldiers and no Russian 
officers. And while 1 saw Russian 
technicians in the hotels where I 
stayed, I did not see any in the fac¬ 
tories or schools or on the farms I 
visited. 1 saw no evidence that the 
Russians had helped the Chines in 
agriculture. In industry the Russians 
have helped them a great deal. 
Machinery in some plants was all 
Russian. 

Russia is regarded as an ally, not 
as a master. China is attempting to 
move towards “pure” Communism,, 
while Russia, having failed at it, is 
backing away. Thus ideological 
trouble may erupt between them in 
the future. But today the United 
States is the common enemy, and 
this forms a working bond. 

Do the Chinese people believe 
what their Communist leaders tell 
them? Many do. I saw hale in the 
eyes of people who really believed 
that the United States might fhnd 
"troops in China. Others are so con¬ 
fused bv the endless work and the 
torrents of propaganda that they 
seem to have no minds of their own. 
Many know better than to believe 
the lies thev hear. But they also 
know better than to disagree openly. 
One fact persuades me that the 
Chinese people do not really believe 
that Americans are their mortal 
enemies: if they did believe it, l 
probably wouldn’t be alive today. 


cr4- h ka and an elephant walked side by side over a little bridge. Said the 
flea to the elephant, after they had crossed it“Well, we certainly shook 
that thing!” 



Two hundred years ago this month , George Frederick Handel died 
" in London—leaving a masterpiece that , each Easter , reaffirms the 
triumph of hope over despair 


THE MIRACLE OF 

The Messiah 


By I)oron Antrim 


ne night in 1741 
a bent old man 
shuffled listless¬ 
ly down a dark 
London .street. 

George Frederick 
Handel was starting 
out on one of the 
aimless, despondent 
wanderings which 
had become a night¬ 
ly ritual. His mind 
was a battleground 
between hope, based 
on his past glories, 
and despair for the 
future. For 40 years 
Handel had written stately music 

y 

for the aristocracy of England and 
the Continent. Kings and queens 
had showered him with honours. 
Then court society turned against 
him; jealous rivals sent hooligans to 
break up the performances of his 


operas. Handel was 
reduced to penury. 

Four years before, 
a cerebral haemorr¬ 
hage had paralysed 
his right side. He 
couldn’t walk, move 
his right hand, or 
write a note. Doc¬ 
tors held little hope 
for his recovery. 

Handel went to 
Aix-la-Chajjelle to 
take the -healing 
baths. The doctors 
warned him that 
staying in the scald¬ 
ing waters longer than three hours 
at a time might kill him. He stayed 
in for nine hours at a rime. Slowly 
strength crept back into his inert 
muscles. He could walk, move his 
hand. 

In an orgy of creativeness, he 


Condensed from Christian Herald. This article first appeared tn 
The Header's Digest. April 1948 
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wrote four operas in quick succes¬ 
sion. Honours were again heaped 
upon him. 

When Queen Caroline, a staunch 
patroness, died, Handel’s income 
was reduced. A frigid winter grip¬ 
ped England, and there was no way 
■of heating the theatres, so engage¬ 
ments were cancelled. As Handel 
sank deeper and deeper into debt, he 
lost his creative spark. Nearing 60, 
he felt old and hopelessly tired. 

Now, as he walked alone in the 
London street, the facade of a church 
loomed dimly in the dark and he 
paused before it, bitter thoughts 
welling up in him. “Why did God 
permit mv resurrection only to allow 
my fellow men to bury me again P 
Why did 1 le vouchsafe a renewal of 
my life if 1 mav no longer be jht 
initial toirente?” And then that cry 
from the depths: "Mv God, my 
God, wh\ hast Thou forsaken me?” 

Hopelessly he returned to his 
shabby lodgings, and there he found 
a bulk\ package on his desk. He 
broke the seal and clawed o(T the 
wrappings. So, a libretto: A Sacred 
Oratorio. 

Handel grunted. 1'iom that 
second iate, pampered poet, Charles 
Jennens. There was also a letter m 
whith jennens expressed the wish 
(hal 1 landel should start work im 
medi.tlelv on the oratorio, adding. 
“The Lord gave the Word.” 

Handel grunted again. Did Jen 
nens have the ellronter\ to think 
that he was inspired In God: 
1 landel was not a pious man. 1 le 


was always helping unfortunates, 
even - when he could ill afford it, but 
he had a violent temper, was domin¬ 
eering, and had many enemies. Why 
hadn’t Jennens sent him an opera 
instead of this religious stuff? 

Listlessly Handel leafed through 
the oratorio and a passage caught his 
eye: “He was despised and rejected 
of men , . . He looked for someone 
to have pity on Him, but there was 
no man; neither found He any to 
comfort Him.” 

With a growing sense of kinship, 
Handel read on. “He trusted in 
God . . . God did not leave his soul 
in Hell . . . He will give you rest.” 

The words began to come alive, 
to glow with meaning. “Wonderful 
Counsellor ... I know that mv Re- 

j 

dceincr liveth . . . Rejoice .. . Halle 
lujah.” m 

1 landtl could feel the old fire re¬ 
kindling. In his mind wondrous 
melodies tumbled over one another, 
-bn.itching a pen, he started writing. 
With incredible swiftness the notes 
filled page after page. 

Next morning his manscr\;>.it 
inline! Handel bent over bis desk. 
Putting the breakfast trav within 
eas\ reach, be slipped quietly out. 
At noon, when be returned, the tray 
had not been touched. 

Tliere followed an anxious time 
fur the faithful old servant. The 
master would not cat. He would 
take a piece ni bread, crush it and 
let it fall to the floor--writing, writ¬ 
ing all the while, jumping up and 
running to the harpsichord. At times 
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The Dunlop factory at Ambattur 
was declared open on February 12,19 

Sixty years ago, when Dunlop brought 
the first pneumatic lyres to India, 
only the venturesome rode on bicycles 
and the automobile was an objec i 
ol wonder and awe. Some years later, 
it could still be said that “it needed 
as much courage to traxel in a bus as 
to run it 

( mirage and enterprise have worked 
many wonders in these sixty years, 
not least being the progress of road 
transport. The new factory at 
Ambattur, Dunlop's sec ond in India, 
is a tribute to those who ha\e 
raised the bicycle and motor vehicle 
to their present stature. 

The Dunlop Kuhher 
Co. (India; Ltd. 




he would stride up and down, flail¬ 
ing the air with his arms, singing at 
the top of his lungs: “Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah!*' the tears running 
down his cheeks. 

“I’ve never seen him behave like 
this before,” confided the servant to 
a friend. “He just stares at me and 
doesn’t see me. He said the gates of 
Heaven opened wide for him and 
God Himself was there. I'm afraid 
he's going mad.” 

• For 24 days Handel laboured like 
a Bend, with little rest or food. Then 
he fell on his bed exhausted. On his 
desk lay the score of The Messiah — 
the greatest oratorio ever written. 

Since London would have none of 
him, Handel took The Messiah to 
Ireland. The Lord Lieutenant had 
sent him a cordial invitation to come 
there. He would not accept a shil¬ 
ling for this work; the proceeds of 
its performance must go to charity. 
It was a miracle that had lifted him 
from deepest despondency; now let 
it be the hope of the world. 

In Dublin he merged two choirs 
and rehearsed the work. Excitement 
mounted as the date of the first per¬ 
formance neared. All the tickets 
were quickly sold, and to make 
more room ladies were requested to 
come without hoops, gentlemen 
without swords. On April 13, 1742, 
crowds waited at the d<x)rs hours 
before the opening. The response of 
that first audience was tumultuous. 

After that triumph, London was 
anxious to hear the work. And dur¬ 
ing the first performance a dramatic 


incident occurred. At the i4 Hallefu- 
jah Chorus” the crowd, following 
the King’s example, surged to its 
feet and remained standing until the 
conclusion—a practice that has per¬ 
sisted to this day. 

While Handel lived he presented 
The Messiah yearly, the proceeds 
going to London’s Foundling Hos¬ 
pital. In his will he gave the royalties 
from this work to the same charity. 

Handel was later beset with many 
difficulties, but he never again suc¬ 
cumbed to despair. Age sapped his 
vitality. He went blind. But his un¬ 
daunted spirit remained to the last. 

On the evening of April 6,1759— 
Handel was 74—he was present at a 
performance of The Messiah. At the 
beginning of “The trumpet shall 
sound,” he felt faint and nearly fell. 
Those nearby steadied him. Friends 
helped him home and to bed. A few 
days later he said: “I should like to 

4 

die on Good Friday.” And on 
-♦April 13, the anniversary of that first 
presentation of The Messiah, true to 
his wish, the soul of George 
Frederick Handel departed his 
body. But his spirit goes marching 
on in The Messiah, the triumph of 
hope over despair. Its performance 
in London’s Albert Hall on Good 
Friday is today a traditional part of 
the celebration of Easter. 

In The Messiah, Handel lit a 
torch that will be carried around 
the world to light the dark places of 
the earth as long as there are voices 
to lift in song, eyes to look to the 
hills, and hearts to hope. 
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Ortega y Gasset ill On Love: Aspects 
of a Single Theme: 

A man feels love primarily as a vio¬ 
lent desire to be loved, whereas for a 
woman the primary experience is to 
feel love itself, the warm How which 
radiates from her being towards her 
beloved, and the impulse towards him. 
The need to be loved is felt by her only 
consequently and secondarily. The 
normal woman is the opposite of the 
beast, who pounces on his prey. She is 
the prey who pounces on the beast. 

—Victor Gollancz, London 

Peter Fleming in My Aunt’s Rhinoc 
eras: 

Tear, the most unbecoming as well 
as the most deleterious of our emo¬ 
tions, is terribly infectious, but 1 think 
that often its purely physical manifest 
ations check rather than accelerate its 
spread. If, in a dangerous situation, 
one man is seen by hi.s companions to 
be trembling or showing other symp¬ 
toms of having lost his neivc, the spec 
taclc acts as a sort of challenge or a 
warning, and may even be reassuring 
in a backhanded way. “At least,” each 
118 


of them feels, “that man is more 
frightened than I am”; and they take a 
firmer grip on themselves, summoning 
up pride to help them keep fear at bay. 

It is different, of course, with reac¬ 
tions that are not uncontrollable. If the 
worst-frightened man, instead of mere¬ 
ly trembling, starts to run away, there 
is a danger that the rest, seeing not a 
challenge but an excuse in his be¬ 
haviour, will follow his example. That 
is how panics start, and the human 

spirit dies. - Rupert Hart-Davii, London 

VanWyckBrooksin From a Writer s 
Notebook 

The spread of science has made us 
feel that we ought to be “broad-mind¬ 
ed” and try to understand every point 
of view. But that docs not mean that 
we have to accept them all. It is still 
more important for us to maintain the 
right of our own natural tastes at 
whatever cost in “narrow-minded¬ 
ness.” Every man of good sense knows 
when not to argue and has his mind 
made up on a thousand subjects that 
j,arc nor discussible for hirn. In fact, 
without a closed mint! one cannot have 
an open mind. One becomes a house 
that has no walls, and I should not rail 
that an open house, j. m. Hem, LonJon 

Agnes Boulton in Ptirt of a Long 
Story: Eugene O'Neill a< a young 
Man in Lace: 


I have noticed, particularly it par¬ 
ties, that what really attracts people is 
a certain vitality. Fame or beauty or 
an interesting mind do artract and 
hold for a while, to be sure, usually for 
reasons of sclf-iniercst;hut it is vitality, 
a spontaneous giving forth of itself. 


that people seek and need and gravi¬ 
tate towards. —Peter Davies, t .on don 
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in the recent Foihan’s Sparkling Smile 
Contest, many letters of testimony were 
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on the outstanding value of Forhan’s 
Toothpaste And no wonder for 
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A Reader’s Digest “First Person” Award 


THE GALLANT BUCCANEER 


I first encountered him in 1943 at 
Santo Tomas Internment Camp 
m Manila We were all prisoners of 
the Japanese army, and I was head 
mg that morning for my day’s work 
—cleaning the latrines My two 
elder boys—Gale, 5, and Stan, 6— 
were carrying their mops jauntily, 
like lifles, behind us we were pull 
ing my third son, Roy, two months 
old, m a crude pram with wooden 


By Grace Chapman Nash 

wheels Suddenly Stan whispered, 
“Look at that man, Mummy—he 
looks just like a pirate I” 

I turned and saw a gaunt appari 
tion a bony, hollow cheeked man 
of 60 odd years, whose seaman’s uni 
form hung upon him in lags Yet 
his brisding white moustache, 
spiked beard and burning grey eyes 
gave him a look ot ferocious dignity 
Ovt rhearing Stan s stage whisper, 
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the strangei made a playful lunge at 
the boys and rasped in a sepulchral 
voice: “And a terrible pirate I once 
was, buckoes! ” 

1 was in no mood for foolishness. 
Life had been a nightmare since that 
night in 1942 when Manila had 
fallen and Japanese troops had 
clumped into our home with lev¬ 
elled bayofllts. Six years earlier I’d 
flown out from Ohio to marry 
Ralph, a young man from Washing¬ 
ton State. 

We’d had a happy life in the 
Philippines, Ralph working as an 
engineer and manager of a machin¬ 
ery sales Arm, 1 as a teacher and con¬ 
cert violinist. Now, caged here with 
some 3,300 other hungry, bedraggled 
internees, 1 was a charwoman and 
Ralph a kitchen lackey. 

But it was the children’s lot that 
alarmed us. How could 1 go on tell¬ 
ing little Stan and tiale that “every¬ 
thing will be all right” when they 
were slowly starving before our 
eyes? And our baby, Roy—how 
long could my weakened body con¬ 
tinue to nourish him ? 

A few nights later I broadcast a 
violin programme to fellow inter¬ 
nees over the camp’s loud-speaker 
system. Afterwards 1 found the 
gaunrold seaman waiting for us. He 
lugged self-consciously at his great 
moustache and said, “Mrs. Nash, 
you played ‘Dannv Boy’ tonight— 
my favourite. I thank you. My name 
is Williams—Hugh Hosking Wil¬ 
liams.” 

Emboldened, Gale peeped from 


behind my skirt. “Were you really a 
pirate, Mr. Williams?” 

“Captain Williams to you, lad.” 
The old man winked. “You can bet 
your bones I was, mate! ” 

The next afternoon the baby and 
1 were dozing in our hut when sud¬ 
denly the air outside was rent with 
nautical battle cries: “Boom, boom! 
Show ’em our colours, mates—run 
up the Jolly Roger! Give ’em an¬ 
other broadside! B-o-o-m! ” 

1 looked out. Skipper Williams, 
his beard flashing fiercely in the sun¬ 
light, was standing on the bridge of 
an imaginary ship barking orders to 
a buccaneer crew of two—Stan and 
Gale. Other children came running 
to join in the game. 1 started to pro¬ 
test at the noise, but the objections 
died in my throat when I saw that 
the boys looked happier than at any 
time for months. It was the first of 
many such “voyages” that the 
camp’s small fry were to take with 
Skipper. 

Ralph and 1 didn't disillusion the 
children with what we learned later 
about their hero. Hugh William*- 
was actually a retired British sea 
captain. At the outbreak of war a 
small salvage vessel he owned had 
been bombed from under him in 
Manila Harbour, and now, lacking 
either cash or Filipino friends to slip 
occasional food to him, he was even 
more destitute than we were. A sick 
and lonelv old man, he loved chil- 
dren and had a magic power to 
divert them from the miseries of 
prison life. We missed him badly 
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when, in April 1954, we were trans¬ 
ferred to Los Banos, 42 miles south 
of Manila, and he was left behind. 

Our new stockade was set in a 
green jungle on the edge of Laguna 
-de Bay. One day Stan fell from a 
tree and broke his leg. Not long 
afterwards he was hobbling around 
disconsolately in a home-made cast 
when we heard a familiar voice. 

“Well, blow me down if it ain’t 
Long John Silver Nash, peg leg and 
all! What have you done to your¬ 
self, lad?” Skipper was back with 
us and, under tne spell of his en¬ 
chanting nonsense, “Long John” was 
soon swinging briskly about on his 
crutches and “looking alive” again. 

Captain Williams organized his 
new crew of junior picaroons— 
“The Los Banos Buccaneers”—just 
in time. For, the following week, 
our humane camp commandant was 
replaced by the sadistu Lieutenant 
Konichi. Guards carried bayonets 
once more. The .ur crackled with 
frightening orders. Our already 
meagre ration of rice paste and 
Talinum greens was cut in half. 

The more intolerable the situation 
became, the wilder and more enter¬ 
taining Skipper made his stories. 1 
can hear him now as he stood before 
the "mast” (a big acacia tree bv our 
barracks), wide-eyed buccaneers at 
his feet. "You think this is had, 
mates? Ha! You should’ve been 
with me the night my ship blew 
higher’n a kite. There I was, wres- 
din’ a raft of sharks with m’bare 
hands!” Whisking his audience 


into a story-book world, he’d make 
them forget momentarily die guards 
stalking by. 

1 most welcomed his drop-in visits 
at the supper hour. (He never ate a 
mouthful of food at our cubicle.) On 
evenings when there was scarcely 
enough mush to cover the bottoms 
of the cups, 1 tried not to see Stan’s 
and Gale’s eyes as they let me give 
the baby spoonfuls for which their 
own stomachs were pleading. But 
when their pirate captain would say, 
“I never did care for mush anyway, 
did you, men?” they’d manage thin 
smiles. To be considered “men” by 
Skipper was their greatest pride. 

Once, though, Gale burst into 
mutinous sobs. “But I’m not a man! 
I’m litde and I’m starving!” The 
captain of the Los Banos Buccaneers 
put his hand gendy on Gale’s skinny 
shoulder. “Lad,” he said, “you’ve 
been aboard a long time, and to tell 
you the truth I hadn’t noticed.” 
Skjpper was closer to tears at that 
moment than I ever saw him. 

In the main, however, Hugh Wil¬ 
liams, though tottering with hunger 
himself, inspired the crew of his 
play-ships to face their lot with the 
courage of veteran salts. Still, no 
game could sustain us for ever. As 
the autumn of 1944 approached, my 
breast milk was failing, and we 
were all developing the stiff, aching 
joints of benhen. Death lurked close 
now. Roy, his head pathetically 
large for his shrunken litde body, 
had scarcely enough energy left to 
cry. The boys, slumping against the 
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barracks' wall for support, talked 
weakly and endlessly about food. 

By Christmas 1 had all but given 
up hope. All real nourishment tor 
Roy was gone. For once, not even 
Skipper could think of anything to 
say. I know now that it was because 
he was making his hig decision. 

The next morning I was standing 
wearily in the water queue, Roy in 
one arm and clay jug in the other, 
when Skipper walked up and hand¬ 
ed me a newspaper-wrapped pack¬ 
age. “For the wee one," he said 
casually. “I’ve been saving it for 
him." 

It was a whole tin of jMiwdered 
milk, saved from the one Red Cross 
shipment that had got through to us 
more than a year earlier. It was 
enough to make a gallon of strength 
—two gallons the way we diluted 
it. “No, Skipper," I stammered. 
“You’ll need it yourself!" 

“Never touch the stuff," he said 
gruffly. He looked at Roy tor a king 
moment, then turned away. In tears 
I called after him. “1 low can I ever 
repay you?" Half jokingly he called 
back, “Just play me T)annv Boy’ at 
vour next concert." 

On New Year’s I )av 1 made a last 
feeble elTorl at giving a recital. Skip¬ 
per didn't turn up to take the front 
row camp chair I had reserved for 
him. Omitting encores. I rushed to 
the hospital too late. Hugh Wil 
Hants was gone. The prison doctor 
■ said that he had died from acute 
colitis. “An all milk diet might have 
saved him." he added. 


I could only think of the dwin¬ 
dling pound of milk Skipper had 
left, knowing that it meant the dif¬ 
ference between life and death for 
Roy. The captain of the Los Banos 
Buccaneers had enacted a greater 
story than any he had ever told. 

At 6.50 on the morning of Febru¬ 
ary 23, 1945, the roar of low-flying 
planes brought us staggering into 
the vard. Someone screamed, 

j 

“They're here—they’re here!” 

Bundles flowered from the planes 
—paratroopers. At the same instant, 
Filipino guerrillas charged scream¬ 
ing from the hills, and amphibious 
tanks struck from the lagoon. For 
half an hour Ralph and 1 and the 
children hugged the ground while 
machine-guns stuttered and some 60 
of our jailers died. Then American 
soldiers were running through the 
compound. “Head for the tanks!” 
one of them veiled. And suddcnl\ 
w<j were aboard a tank, racing to 
freedom. 

As vve looked hack at Los Banos, 
crackling in llames behind us, Stan 
uttered a single word of farewell to 
his valiant “pirate” captain, k was a 
weak but eloquent: “Boom •’’ 

Tudav we live in Illinois. I’m a 

* 

violin teacher, Ralph is a factory 
manager, and our three sons Stan 
is 21 now, (Jale 20, and Rov 15—are 
all amateur musicians. We nc\ cr get 
together for a family concert with 
out playing “Danny Boy.” 1 don’t 
need to explain why it is the song 
that we, too, love best. 



OUTER SPACE— 
Worlds Without End? 


By Arthur (!. Olarke 
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|C> WELL INFORMED [XTSOn nOW 

doubts that the conquest of 
interplanetary space, first bv 
instrument-carrying rockets and 
later by manned vehicles, is about to 
begin. The shadow of these coming 
events lies across our age, stirring 
the thoughts of alt men who liave 
ever stared at the night skvantl won 
dcred what part our species is des¬ 
tined to plav in the unfolding drama 
of the universe. There is more than 
a possihilits th.it some o{ the gre.it 
questions which seemed beyond hope 
ot solution mav soon be answered. 

Whether intelligent life exists 
outside liurth is, perhaps, unique 
among these problems in its 
intellectual and emotion;.! appeal. 

■f'+'r+v v i “i-f 

Ahijii r (!. t i i.s .1 lornirr <.hjirrn.ui 

of thr British Into pljnc-iary Soum and u 
Fellow of the Koval Astronomical Society. 
Amonjj his books arc Making of a Moon and 
The Exploration of Spate 


Will we Jim! some sort of life 
out there? Or even intelligence 
superim la ours? 


The only type of life that we can 
imagine without losing ourselves in 
biological fantasies must be planet 
based, and until a short lime ago 
planets were regarded as the lesults 
of cosmic accidents that could occur 
only a very few times in the history 
of any well conducted universe. 

Today we arc- fairly confident that 
mans, if not most, stars have planets 
revolving round them. This was 
given considerable support bv rlie 
detection m 1042 of a hitherto un¬ 
known body in the double star sys 
tern 'u (!vgni, one of our closest 
neighbours. 

It would be; a remarkable coin 
cidence if planets were indeed rare, 
to find a specimen practically on 
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our doorstep. Any figure is, at the 
present stage of our semi-ignorance, 
pure guesswork; but we may not be 
far from the truth if we guess that 
one star in a hundred possesses at 
least one planet upon which life 
could theoretically exist. 

Vanished with the belief in the 
uniqueness of our solar system is the 
idea that life on Earth is some freak 


or special creation. Until the last ten 
Or 15 years it could he maintained 
that living things could not possibly 
arise from “dead” inorganic matter 


by the operation of purely natural 
forces. The complexity of even the 
simplest single-celled organism was 
so enormous that to expect atoms of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and the 
rest to form one by spontaneous ag¬ 
gregation was much too improbable. 


We now surmise that life can 


evolve from non-living matter in the 
circumstances that must exist upon 
many primitive, newly-formed plan¬ 
ets. Stanley Miller's experiment in 
1952, in which a complex organic 
soup was produced by the action of 
electrical discharges upon simple 
solutions of water vapour, am¬ 
monia, methane and hydrogen, sug¬ 
gests how the first steps in the evolu¬ 
tion of life may have taken place. 

That both planets and living crea¬ 
tures are common throughout the 
universe must, therefore, be taken 


as highly probable. This implies the 
existence of a thousand million life¬ 


bearing worlds in our galaxy—the 
whirlpool of stars of which our sun 
is an undistinguished out-of-town 


member, lying in one of the remoter 
spiral arms. And within the range 
of our telescopes there are at least 
a thousand million other galaxies. 

Should you feel like trying to 
visualize what this means, empty 
a bucketful of sand on to a table. 
Now imagine that every one of 
those millions of grains of sand is 
itself a world, perhaps teeming with 
life and bearing rational creatures 
who measure their history not in 
thousands but in millions of years. 
You have thus a faint picture of our 
galaxy. If you wish to visualize the* 
whole universe, the operation must 
be repeated, with each grain of sand 
representing an entire galaxy. 

There is a temptation, when 
brain-washed by such numbers, to 
argue that these astronomical vistas 
are of no practical importance, since 
we can never have direct knowledge 
of more than a small' portion of the 
universe. However, we cannot pre- 
Spnd that the universe isn’t there, 
for our own children will be starting 
to explore it, and even their first 
modest voyages will completely 
transform our view of the cosmos. 
Once we can climb the few hundred 
miles that separate us from space, 
and establish satellite observatories 
beyond the murk and haze of the 
atmosphere, planets that are mil¬ 
lions of miles away—Mars, for 
example—may appear to be only a 
few thousand miles distant. With 
the telescopes that we shall be able 
to operate under the perfect seeing 
conditions in space, we may even be 
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able to look for the planets of other 
suns. 

At the moment, astronomical evi¬ 
dence suggests that once we escape 
from Earth we shall find some sort 
of life in the solar system (on Mars, 
almost certainly; on Venus, just pos¬ 
sibly), but that wc shall not encoun¬ 
ter intelligence. The discovery of 
any form of life, however humble, 
on the planets would greatly affect 
our outlook upon the universe. Even 
a few lichens on Mars would prove 
that life is not a rare phenomenon 
that happens to have occurred upon 
the planet Earth. And with that set¬ 
tled, it would be illogical to deny the 
existence of higher forms elsewhere. 
Until we have reason to believe the 
contrary, it would he safest to as 
sumc that Homo sapient is the only 
intelligent creature vet to have 
evolved in the solar system. To find 
our equals or our superiors we must 
go farther afield, t«. the planets of 
other suns. 

This, to put it mildlv, presents 
problems. Though we are about to 
challenge interplanetary distances, 
•the gulfs separating us lrom the 
stars are a million times greater, and 
light itsell takes years to spun them. 
, Physical transportation is not ncces 
sary, however. With today’s elec 
tronic techniques stretched to the 
utmost, we could just about get a 
readable Morse signal to the nearest 
star. 

It might therefore be woith 
while, as soon as we can establish 
satellite listening posts well awav 


from the radio racket and electrical 
interference of Earth, to begin a 
search for intelligently modulated 
signals from space. If we can tackle 
interstellar communication only 60 
years after we have invented radio, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that 

there may be transmitters within a 

* 

few light-years of us far more power¬ 
ful than any we have vet built. 

; j 

Wc may hope, therefore, to estab¬ 
lish the existence of extra-terrestrial 
intelligences before many more dec¬ 
ades—or, at most, centuries—have 
passed. If anyone is doubtful of this, 
1 would remind him of the unfor¬ 
tunate error of Auguste Comte, who 
rashly pioclaimed our eternal ignor¬ 
ance concerning the composition of 
the stars. The speed and thorough¬ 
ness with which the spectroscope re¬ 
futed him is a good reminder that 
there are no apparently fundamental 
limits to knowledge that mu\ not be 
transcended In new techniques or 
in ve i*( ions. 

We might also remember that our 
species has come into existence only 
in the last five thousandth ot Earth's 
history, and that the entire span of 
human civilization extends over 
barely a millionth of that time. Such 
extreme \outh on any cosmic lime 
scale makes it seem likelv that the 
majority of rational extra terrestrial 
creatures must he superior to us by 
millions of years of development. 

Whatever ihe outcome of our ad¬ 
ventures in space, one fact will re¬ 
main : that the universe is more 
miraculous than any miracle. 






IBS LIICOLN 
WHO LIVES II ANECDOTE 


What thf Lord denied to Abraham Lincoln in good looks, He made up 
for by providing him with a remarkable comic spirit. “His homely 
humour stood him m good stead,” says Sir Winston Churchill in his 
History of the Fngltsh Speaking Peoples “A sense of irony helped to 
lighten his burdens In tense moments a dry joke relieved his feelings.” 

When General McClellan delayed in pushing forward with his army 
during the Civil War, Lincoln sent him a note “My dear McClellan If 
you don’t want to use the Army, I should like to borrow it for a while.” 

When General “Fighting Joe” Hooker rushed headlong into action and 
sent urgent dispatches dated “Headquarters in the saddle,” Lincoln told 
his Cabinet, “The trouble with Hooker is that he has his headquarters 
where his hindquarters ought to be ” 

The stories told by Lincoln now fill many books They are almost as 
numerous as the stones about him In this collection arc gathered the best 
of all the Lincoln stories and legends, assembled in such a way that a 
fresh, lull length portrait of Lincoln emerges Lincoln’s humour was 
deeply rooted in wisdom and in a knowledge of human nature No one 
can read this tieasury of Lincoln anecdotes without having a deeper 
understanehug of the man Lloyd George called “the tenderest soul who 
ever ruled men ” '* 


A Prairie Boyhood 

The fhort and simple annals of the poor ' 
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^oi ks on fis ask me it Abe was 
a good lookin' bab\ Well, 
now, he looked just like anv 
other b.ib) at fust like a red cherrv 
pulp squeezed drv An’ he didn't 
improve none as he growed oldei 

DhNNi 1 Hanks 


On a winter morning in 1816, a 

IJ2 


year so cold that people remembered 
if as “eighteen hundred and froze 
to death,” Thomas helped his wife 
on to a horse, mounted another 
himselt. and with a child before 
each of them they set out for In¬ 
diana. With them went Denn*s 
Hanks. Dennis remembered that 
“Abe toted a gun, an* kep’ it so dry 



on die raft crossin* the Ohio that he 
shot a turkey hen with it the fust 
day we got to Indiany.” 

In the autumn of 1818 Nancy 
Lincoln died. Dennis said later* 
“Oh Lord, oh Lord, I’ll never fur 
git it, the mizry m that cabin in the 
woods when Nancy died. Abe an 1 
me helped Tom make the coffin 
We laid Nancy close to the deer run 
m the woods. Abe never got over the 
mizable way his mother died.” 

—Stefan Lorant 

The ye\r after Nancy’s death, 
Thomas Lincoln went to Elizabeth 
town, Kentucky, to call on Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, a widow. 
According to the Hon. Samuel Hay 
croft. Clerk of the Elizabethtown 
courts, Thomas said “Well, Mtss 
Johnston, I have no wife, and you 
have no husband I came a’purpose 
to marry you. 1 knowed you from a 
gal, and you knowed me from a 
boy I have no time to lose If you 
are willin', let it be done straight 
off” 

And Sarah replied “Tommy, I 
know you well and ha\c no objec 
uon to marrying you But I cannot 
do it straight oft, as l have some 
debts that must be paid first ” 

Apparently Thomas paid the 
debts, for Judge Haycroft said that 
on the next morning, December 2, 
1819, he issued the licence and they 
were married —ward Hm >n 

Young Abe was a good boy, and 
I can say what scarcely one woman 


in a thousand can, and it is this: Abe 
never gave me a cross word or look 
and never refused to do anything I 
requested him. He was diligent tor 
knowledge, read all the books he 
could lay his hands on. When he 
came across a passage that struck 
him, he would write it down on 
boards if he had no paper and keep 
it there till he did get paper. Then 
he would rewrite it, look at it and 

repeat it. - Sarah Lincoln 

He’d put a book inside his shirt 
an’ fill his pants pockets with corn 
dodgers an’ go oft to plough or hoe. 
When noon came he’d set under a 
tree an’ read an’ eat. When he come 
to the house at night, he’d tilt a 
cheer back by the chimbley, put his 
feet on the rung, an’ set chi his back¬ 
bone an’ read Aunt Sairy always 
put a c indie on the mantel-tree piece 
fur him, an’ like is not Ahc’d cat his 
supper lhar, t.ikin’ anything she’d 
give him that he could gnaw it an’ 
read at the sime rimt Dinnh hanks 

Accordinc to his stepsister, Ma 
tilcki Johnston, Ahc begin making 
speeches at an c lrly igc “When 
my f lthtr and mother would go to 
church, she said, “Abe would t ike 
down the Bible, read 1 ytrse, gne 
our 1 hymn tnd wc would sing Abe 
was about 15 He preached and we 
would do the crying One day my 
brother, John Johnston, caught a 
land terrapin, brought it to the place 
where Abe was preaching, threw it 
against the tree and crushed the 
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shell. It suffered much—quivered 
all over. Abe then preached against 
cruelty to animals, contending that 
an ant’s life was as sweet to it as ours 

Jo US.” - W/UUJ Hill. L.AMON 

Sometimes a preacher or a circuit- 
rulin’ judge or a stump-speak in’ 
polytician or a school teacher’d 
come along. When one o’ them rode 
up, Turn'd go out an’ say, “Light, 
stranger." Then Abc’d come lupin 
out on his long legs, throw one over 
the top rail an’ begin firin’ ques 
tions. Turn’d tell him to quit, hut it 
didn't do no g<xnl, so Tom’d have 
to bang him on the side o’ the 
head with his hat. Abe’d go off a 
sjk’II and fire sticks at the snow 
birds. “Pap thinks it ain’t polite to 
ask folks so many questions,” he’d 
say. “1 reckon 1 w isn’t born to he 
polite, There s so darned manv 
things 1 waul to know. An’ how 
else am I goin’ to git to know 'em 5 ’ 

OlNNIS lt\NKv 

lit was glowing like a stalk ut 
held corn. Ome one ot the fmniier 
lads shouted teasmgh, ”Sa\, High, 
I dropped iu\ knife in llie spring 
and the watei's too deep lor me to 
get it. hut with \out long arms \ou 
can e»siU le.nh it.” 

•‘No.” said Abe slowh, "im 
arm’s iu»t quite long enough. I’ll 
tust splice im arm to \nurs and urn 
can get your knife \ouisrlt.’ Then 
with a swift movement he hired his 
tormentor from the ground, tarried 
him wriggling and squawking to 


April 

the spring, and thrust him head 
downwards into the icy water. 
When the bubbles started to rise, he 
drew him up dripping and splut-- 
tering. 

“I’ll do something to you some 
day, Abe Lincoln,” the boy 
screamed, shaking his wet fist. 

“Mebbe you will,” drawled Lin¬ 
coln, “but one thing you won’t do is 

call me* ‘High’.’’ -Youth’s Companion 

One day Abe was given a sack of 
grain to deliver to a mill whose 
owner was reputed 10 be the laziest" 
man in the county. As he waited for 
tin* miller slowly to grind his grain 
into meal he said, “You know, I’ll 
bet I could eat that grain as fast as 
you're grinding it." 

"And ju.st how long do you think 
you could keep it up?" the miller 
asked. 

“Oh," said Lincoln, “until I 
starved to death, 1 guess." 

^ Oln.ih.i tY'ithl ii, laid 

Am wokkfi) for me ui 1820 pull 
iug toddei. I sa\ Aht was awful 
la/\: lie would laugh and talk and 
wi.uk jokes and n il stories all the 
time. His hit a lies and socks didn't 
meet In 12 inches, shin hones sharp 
ainl blue and narrow. He said hi me 
one das that his father taught him to 
work hut never learned him to love 

It, Jons RoVlNi; 

Whi.n Lincoln was running for 
President, a reporter from the Chi 
cdgn Tribune asked him about his 
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boyhood days. 

“My early life can 
all be condensed 
into a single sen¬ 
tence, and that 
sentence you can 
find • in dray’s 
Elegy," he said. 

“ ‘The short and 
simple annals of 
the poor.’" 

- -Da. Win jam Jayni 

New Salem Days 

“--a piere of 
floating driftwood" 

I.INI Ol N 

In i8jo the Lin 
coin family moved on to Illinois. 

Denton OfTutt, .1 merchant, con 
ccivcd a liking for Abraham, and 
contracted with him 10 act as clerk 
in charge ot a store and mil! at 
New Salem. Pending the amval ol 
(.111 lilt s goods, Abraham lounged 
alnmi the village with nothing n« 
do. Leisure never sat heivilv on 
him. To him there was nothing tin 
congenial in it. and lie might [imp 
erl\ have hern duhhi d a loafer at 
ihe time, lie asstmd those wilh 
whom lie came in coiu.ut 111.1t he 
was a piece < 1! Moiling driftwood; 
that after the winter oj dreo snow. 

I 

hr had tome down the user witli 
the Ireshet .md. aimlessfi floating, 
had aicidentalh lodged at New 
Salem. miuum hom.n% 

The youso men tn and around 
the frontier village of New Salem 


sized Ahe up and decided to sec 
what stull he had m him. First, he 
was to run a foot rate with a man 
from Wolf. "Trot him out," said 
Ahe. Second, he was to wrestle with 
a man from Little drove. “All 
right." said Ahe. Third, he must 
hghr a man Ironi Sand Kidgc. “No 
thing wrong about lh.it," sa:d Abe. 

I lu foot r.ut r Iron. Woli couldn't 
pass Abe. Tin- man Ironi Little 
(trow, short and heavtan at Abe 
like a banning ram. Ahe strp|>cd 
aside, 1 aught him In the neck, threw 
him hear! ov< 1 heels and gave him 
a tall that iieailv broke his hoir.-y 
Afw vv.is now getting mad. "firing 
on vowr man Ironi Sand Ridge." he 
hooted. Hut a committee came up, 
gave him the light hand ol fellow 
ship and told him, "You have sand 
in ymr » raw. We will take you into 
our < rowd." i'aw 



During the Black Hawk Indian 
War in 1832, Lincoln volunteered 
and was made captain of a company. 
Being unfamiliar with military tac¬ 
tics, he made many blunders. One 
day when he was marching with a 
front of over 20 men across a Held, 
he wanted to pass through a gate 
into the next held. 

“I could not for the life of me 
remember the proper word of'com- 
niand for getting my company end¬ 
wise,*’ said Lincoln. “Finally, as we 
came near, 1 shouted: ‘This com¬ 
pany is dismissed for two minutes, 
when it will fall in again on the 
other side of the gate.’ ” -Ida Tampu 

Once our company encountered 
the Red Indians, and in a skirmish 
drove them some miles. Then, as 
night was coming on, we encamped. 
Great was our consternation on dis¬ 
covering that Lincoln was missing. 
His absence from our bivouac—or 
rather the absence of his stories - 
was a real misfortune. Suddenly, 
however, he came into camp. 

“Where have you been 3 ” we 
asked. "Didn’t run away, did 
you?" 

"No,” said he deliberately, "I 
don’t ihiuk 1 ran away. But I reckon 
if anybody had seen me and bad 
been told I was going for a doctor, 
he would have thought someone 
was mighty sick." andw» Ann*wp 

He was known to be capable of 
handling almost any man he met, 
yet he never sought a quarrel. He 


y * 

was everybody's friend, and yet he 
used no liquor or tobacco. He was 
poor and had scarcely ever been to 
school, yet he was the best informed 
young man in the village. It was re¬ 
garded, therefore, almost as a matter 
of course that Lincoln should be a 
candidate for the state legislature. 

—Nicolay and Hay 

He came back from the legisla¬ 
ture in the spring of 1835. And there 
was Ann Rutledge. He was 26, she 
was 22; the earth was their foot¬ 
stool; the sky was a sheaf of blue 
dreams. 

August of that summer came. 
Corn and grass, fed by rich rains in 
May and June, stood up stunted of 
growth for want of more rain. The 
red berries on the honeysuckles re¬ 
fused (o be glad. The swallows and 
martins came fewer. 

To the homes of the settlers came 
chills and fever of malaria. Ann 
Rutledge lay fever burned. Days 
pas&d; help arrived and was help- 
less. Moans came from her for the 
one man of her thoughts. They sent 
for him. He rode out from New 
Salem to the Sand Ridge farm. They 
left the two together and alone a 
last hour in the log house, with 
slants of light on her face from an 
open clapboard door. It was two 

days later that death came. 

* 

There was a burial in the Concord 
burying ground seven miles away. 
And Lincoln sat for hours with 00 
words for those who asked him to 
speak to them. They went away 
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from him knowing he would be 
alone whether they stayed or went 
away. 

A week after the burial Abe was 
seen rambling in the woods along 
the Sangamon River, mumbling 
sentences they couldn’t make out. 
They watched him and tried to 
keep him safe among friends at 
New Salem. And he rambled dark¬ 
ly and idly past their circle to the 
burying ground seven miles away, 
where he lay with an arm across 
the grave. 

Slowly, as the weeks passed, an 
old-time order of control came hack 
to him—only it was said that the 
shadows of a burning he had been 
through were fixed in the depths of 
his eyes. caul saniihckc 

Springfield 

Mr. Lincoln of Springfield 

On April 15, 1837, Lincoln left 
New Salem and moved to Spring- 
field, Illinois. He had passed his 
bar examinations the year lx:fore, 
and was now readv to begin pr.u 
lice. 

He was 28 vears old. and lu- 
had 28 more vears to live to the 
verv day. 

1 lis first need was a bed; so he 
walked into Joshua Speed's store to 
buy one. Speed, who soon became 
Lincoln's most intimate friend, said 
that it would come to 17 dollars. 
Lincoln’s face darkened, and he 
said, '*lt is probably cheap enough, 
but 1 want to say that, cheap as it is, 


1 have not the money to pay. If you 
will credit me until Christmas, and 
my experiment here as a lawyer is a 
success, I will pay you then, if I fail 
in that, l will probably never pay 
you at all.” 

.Speed felt pity for the young law¬ 
yer, and offered to share hijs own 
room with him. Lincoln raced up 
the stairs, looked over the room, and 
when he came down he said, all 
pleasure and smiles, “Well, Speed, 1 
am moved.” si^an u>rant 

Lincoln attended his first ball in 
Springfield because he wished to sec 
one of the guests, Mary Todd, “Miss 
Todd,” he said, “I should like to 
dance with you the worst way.” 
Anti, as Marv said later, “he cer¬ 
tainly did.” 

Ti if.y wkrk married on November 
3, 1832, after a long and stormy 
courtship. The Reverend Charles 
Dresser performed the ceremony of 
The Kpistopal Church for the groom, 
34 vears old, and rlu* bride, 24. Be 
bind Lituoln stood a supreme court 
judge, Thomas Brown, fat, bluff, 
blunt and an able lawver, but not 
accustomed to weddings. As Lin¬ 
coln pi ued the ring on the bride’s 
linger and repeated the form, “With 
this ring 1 thee endow with all my 
goods, chattels, lands and tene¬ 
ments.” the judge blurted out in a 
suppressed lone that everybody 
heard, “Cod Almightv, Lincoln, the 
statute fixes all that!" The minister 
kept a straight face and pronounced 
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Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd 
man and wife in the sight of God 
and man. — c*«i s*nd»u*o 


to a friend, __ 

when 1 was scarcely 3(6 years old/* 

—Carl Samdmaa 


There could have been times 
when children and dreamers looked 
at Abraham Lincoln and lazily drew 
their eyelids half shut and let their 
hearts roam about him—and they 
half-believed him to be a tall horse- 
chestnut tree or a rangy horse or a 
big wagon or log barn full of new- 
mown nay—something else or more 
than a man, a lawyer, a politician 
with principles, a prominent citizen 
—something spreading, elusive and 
mysterious—the Strange Friend and 
the Friendly Stranger. 

Once, as he passed by, a boy called 
out, “There goes old Mr. Lincoln,” 
* and Lincoln, hearing it, remarked 



Colonel Alexander McClure 
heard this story from a Springfield 
woman who had known Lincoln 
when she was a little girl. “I was 
going with a little friend for my 
first trip alone on the railway," she 
said. “1 had planned for it and 
dreamed of it for weeks. The day 
came, but as the hour of the train 
approached, the hackman failed to 
call for my trunk. 1 was standing by 
the gate, my hat and gloves on, sob¬ 
bing as if my heart would break, 
when Mr. Lincoln came by. 

“‘Why, what’s the matter?’ he 
asked. 1 poured out all my story. 

“‘How big is the trunk?’ he 
asked. 

“My mother and 1 took him up to 
my room, where mv old-fashioned 
trunk stood locked and tied. 

“ ‘Wipe your eyes and come on 
quick,’ he cried. 

“And before I knew what he was 
going to do, he had shouldered the 
trunk, was downstairs and striding 
out of the yard. Down the street he 
went, as fast as his long legs could 
carry him, 1 trotting behind, drying 
my tears as I went. Wc reached the 
station in time. Mr. Lincoln put me 
on the train, kissed me good-bye and 
told me to have a good time. It was 
just like him.” 

One day when Lincoln was walk¬ 
ing along the Springfield road, he 
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THE LINCOLN WHO 

accosted a man who was driving by- 
in a carriage and asked him if he 
would take his overcoat into town 
for him. 

“With pleasure," the man said, 
“but how will you get it again 5 " 

“Very readily," said Lincoln. *‘I 
intend to remain in it." 

Oh viiif Bkomniv. 

Onl \K.nr Lincoln sard to me, 
then a bov ol 19: "(Jilberi. vou have 
to stand at your printer's case all 
day, and 1 have to sir all dav. Let us 
take a walk." As we walked on the 
country road out ol Springfield, he 
turned his eves to the heavens lull of 
stars, and told me their names anil 
their distance Irotn us and the swilt 
ness of their motion. “I nevei hehold 
them,” he said, “that I do not tee I 
that I am looking in the face ol (iod. 

L can see how it might lie possible 
for .t man to look down upon the 
earth and he an atheist, hut 1 tan not 
v. (Jilt ( IV C 111 iW lit totllt! look lip Mill* 
the heavens and sav llim is no 
(iod ( ti-l . I <<1 hi HI l«l*l I M 

A SMVIL | >« iV who Was lolleMlIlg 
nioiirv tor the Sprmgtuid tire lm 
gade s.itil ‘ I went up to tie- rooms 
over the grot er’s and enti red th< law 
ollh es of Mr. Lniv oln. 1 it asked me 
a lot u| tjiiestions ahou; the tin 
brigade, seeming quite u.lerestid. 
Then he said: ‘Well, I ll tell you 
what 1*11 do; I'll go home to supp'-r 
-Mrs. Lincoln is gcnerallv good 
natured after supper and 1 11 tell 
her I’ve been thinking of giving 50 


UVES IN ANECDOTE 

dollars to the fire brigade. And she’ll 
say: “Abe, will you never have any 
sense? Twenty dollars is quite 
enough.’'So tomorrow, m\ boy, you 
come round and get vour 20 dollars.’ 

Which I did!" KMVNUI UlHTiS 

'Till- Lim iiin home was a storey 
and 1 half house, standing on the 
outskirts of the town. In those days, 
the evidence ol ansloiracv wax a 
house in wlmh the second storey 
ran right to the hack. Mrs. Lincoln 
was consumed with a desire that her 
house should have .1 two storevh.uk. 
So one day, when Mi. Lincoln was 
away Irom the citv ruling his law 
ciiciin, she called in the carpenters. 

Short 1 \ alter the icmodclling was 
completed, Liik oln returned and 
walked down the street to his home. 
I le observed the change at orue, hut 
instead fit turning m he walked on 
a lew steps pasi the house. On the 
street Mossing he met an uuhin. 
“(ian vou till me wluir Abe Lin 
1 oln Iivim hi asked loudlv, know 
mg dial Mrs. I.iiuoln was w.itching 
tor him at the window. 

"( fine ill hue. vou old fool," 
Mrs. Lim oln shonffi], ‘’ton know 
well enough when vou art'." 

Vi’ll I HM III KNf ) 1 iN 

Omi hi was looking idly out ot 
tin v, mdow ot his law oflue at the 
umddv. tain v>.iked street below. 

Along lame a stately matron 
wearing a many plumed hat, and 
in picking her wav precariously 
she shp|«ed and fell. 




“Reminds me of a duck," said 
Lincoln. "Feathers on her head and 

down on her behind."— kicmahd hanser 


, ( ; f. „ ' ; *■ ' v» 

debt. Thus Lincoln made five dol¬ 
lars, the poor man gained two and 
a half dollars and the claim was 
satisfied. — Emanuel Hertz 


Country Lawyer 

1 once got into difficulty with a 
neighbour about the line between 
our farms. I went to Mr. Lincoln to 
secure him, and he said: ‘‘Now, if 
you go on with this, it will entail 
enmity that will last for generations. 
The other man has just been here to 
engage me. Why don’t you two sit 
down in my office while 1 am gone 
to lunch and talk it over, and try to 
settle it? To secure you from any 
interruption, I will lock the door." 
He did so, and he did not return all 
afternoon. We two men, finding 
ourselves shut up together, began to 
laugh. By the time Mr. Lincoln re¬ 
turned, the matter was settled. 

—Told to the Reverend N. W. Miner 
by n SpniiRtirld former 

A rich man in Springfield had 
been vindictively pursuing a poor 
man for an alleged debt of two and 
a half dollars. When the poor man 
denied the debt and refused to pay, 
the rich man asked Lincoln to enter 
suit. 

At first Lincoln was disinclined. 
Then he consented, stipulating that 
his fee would be ten dollars, cash 
down. 

The client readily produced the 
ten dollars. Whereupon Lincoln 
went to the poor man and gave him 
five dollars on condition that he 
would immediately pay the alleged 


“Gentlemen of the jury," Lincoln 
once said, opening a case against a 
young officer, “this is an indictment 
against a soldier for assaulting an 
old man.” 

The defendant interrupted indig- 
nantly. “Sir,” he said, “I am no sol¬ 
dier. 1 am an officer! ” 

“I beg your pardon,” Lincoln 
said. “Then, gentlemen of the jury, 
this is a case against an officer, who 
is no soldier, for assaulting an uid 
man.” - -Andrew Addemjp 

When l decided to lease the 
Quincy House, at Quincy, Illinois, 
I employed Mr. Lincoln to execute 
the lease for me. He sent the lease 
me, hut he said nothing about pay 
for his services. Thinking 25 
^dollars would be about right, I 
sent him that amount. In a few days 
1 received this letter from him: 

“February 21, 1856: 1 have just 
received yours of the 16th inst., with 
checjuc on Flagge & Savage for 
25 dollars. You must think I am 
a high priced man. You are too 
liberal with your money. 1 send you 
a receipt for 15 dollars and re¬ 
turn you a tcn-dollar hill. Yours 
truly, A. Lincoln.” -w. a. rk-haadson 

In a certain trial the outcome 
hinged on the testimony of a cele¬ 
brated surgeon. Lincoln refused tQ 
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cross-examine any except this last 
witness. The surgeon had made 
some extreme statements, and when 
he had finished, Lincoln asked, 
slowly and impressively, “Doctor, 
how much money are you to receive 
for testifying in this case?” 

The witness hesitated, then asked 
the judge, “Your Honour, do I have 
to answer that question ?” 

“Yes,” said the judge. “It’s 
proper.” 

The witness named a fee so large 
that the audience held its breath. 

. Lincoln rose. “(Jcntlcmcn of the 
jury,” he said, “big fee, big swear!” 

- And those four monosyllables 

’ „ 4 

were all he said. They won the case. 

* 

■ —WlUIAM HhUNBON 


After mstenino for some time 
one day to a would-be client’s state 
merit, Lincoln suddenly swung 
round in his chair and exclaimed: 
“Well, you have go! a good case in 
technical law, but a pretty bad one 
in equity and justice. \ oil’ll have to 
get some other fellow to win it for 
you. I couldn’t do it. All the time 
while standing talking to that jury 
I’d be thinking, ‘Lincoln, you’re a 
liar,’ and 1 believe l should forget 
myself and say tt out loud." 

Ulm-kv. John I nmuHifi 


A lawyer challenged a juror lx* 
cause of his personal acquaintance 
with Lincoln, who appealed for the 
other, side. In those days such an ob 
jeetion was regarded as a reflection 
v Upon the honour of an attorney, and 




the judge promptly overruled 
challenge. But wnen Lincoln rose to 
examine the jury, he gravely fol¬ 
lowed his adversary's lead and be¬ 
gan to ask each man whether he was 
acquainted with his opponent. After 
two or three had answered in the 
affirmative, the judge interfered. 
“Now, Mr. Lincoln,” he said 
severely, “you are wasting time. The 
mere fact that a juror knows your 
opponent does not disqualify him.” 

“No, Your Honour,” Lincoln 
replied, “but I am afraid some of the 
gentlemen may not know him, 
which would place me at a disad¬ 
vantage.” — Judge Lawrence Weldon 


One day Judge Davis exclaimed 
in surprise over an unusually long 
hill in chancery that had been drawn 
up by a rather indolent lawyer. 
“Astonishing, ain’t it?” he said to 
Lincoln. 

“Yes, it is,” Lincoln said. “Re 
misjejs me of the lazy preacher who 
used to write long sermons. His ex 
planation was that he got to writing 
anil was too lazv to stop.” 

Ilt-'vm Wnn'-!■ > 


Si'KAKiM. of a bombastic fellow 
lawyer. Lincoln said, “He can com¬ 
press the most words into the small 
est ideas of any man I ever met.” 

---Frederick Hiu. 


JunoF. Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
says this story was told to him by 
one of the elder lawyers of his youth. 
Lincoln was riding the circuit with 
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the court one day when they came 
to a broad expanse of water, the re¬ 
sult of spring rains.The party halted 
for a conference. “You’re familiar 

with this territory, are you not?” 

# * 

one of them asked Lincoln. 

Lincoln said that he was and that 
if they would do as he did, he could 
get them through in safety. They 
agreed and he dismounted, stripped 
off all of his clothes, tied them in a 
bundle and fastened the bundle to 
the pommel of his saddle. All the 
others did likewise. Then they re¬ 
mounted, every man entirely nude 
except for his stovepipe hat -the 
mark of the law in those days. Lin¬ 
coln lined them up in single file, as 
ludicrous a caravan as was ever seen, 
and warned them to follow hint in 
close formation. Lor nearly a mile 
they traversed the water which at no 
spot was more than a fetlock deep. 

On the other side, Lincoln slid 
from his horse and dressed without 
smile or comment. 

Conti•huii-a In Ijniiii Owns 

Ward L\mon, Lincoln's Iricnd 
and tellow menu rider, relates: 
“One day when we were attending 
mint, 1 was wrestling near the 
court house with someoiu who had 
challenged me. In the scutHc I made 
a large rent 111 the seat of im 
trousers, before 1 had time to 
change, 1 was called : nto tourt to 
take up a case. Suite I had on a 
short coat, mv misfortune was ap 
parent, and one of the lawyers start 
ed a subscription paper, which was 


passed from one member of the bar 
to another, to buy me a pair of 
trousers. Several put down ridicu¬ 
lous subscriptions, and finally the 
paper was laid in front of Lincoln. 
Glancing over it, he immediately 
wrote after his name, ‘1 can contri¬ 
bute nothing to the end in view!’ ” 

The Yarn-Spinner 

One ot- Lincoln's stories was 
about the poor Springfield woman 
who complained to her pastor about 
her worthless husband. He beat her, 
she said, and scolded the children 
and ret used to work or take proper 
care of his family, “lie patient with 
vour husband,” the pastor said, 
“and set him a good example. You 
will heap coals of lire on his head in 
that was 

“That wouldn’t do no good.” the 
woman replied. “I’ve already 
poured bilin' water on him. and it 
ilon' t scan el\ take the dander out of 
his hair.” -cmihii oihkmann 

Wiii.n the uninviting appeal am*, 
of Springlicld was mentioned. Lin 
min was lemmdcd of how a man 
orue applied to Illinois Secretarv ol 
State Thomas Campbell for penus 
sion n> lecture in the State House 
011 the semud mining of the Lord. 
Campbell advised the man not to 
waste his tunc, "il the Lord haslxen 
to Springfield once.” he said, "it is 
im private opinion He wil! not 
come a second time." 
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He told the story of the under' 
paid schoolteacher who said to his 
pupils one day: “If each child will 
bring an egg to school tomorrow, 1 
will show you how Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus made the egg stand on end. 
Those who cannot bring an egg 
> kindly bring a piece of ham.” 

—Batskij. Baxter 

One day he took it upon himself 
to explain his excessive ugliness. 
“When 1 was two months old,” he 
said, “1 was the handsomest child in 
Kentucky, but my Negro nurse 
swapped me off for another boy just 
to please a friend who was going 
down the river and whose child 
was rather plain-looking.” 

--Andrew Aiiurrm* 

Discussing the death of an Illinois 
politician who had been known for 
his inordinate vanity, Lincoln re- 

r 

marked that a large number of pco 
pic had attended the funeral. 
“Why,” he said, “if he’d known 
how nig a funeral he was going to 
have, he would have died years ago." 

- Coi.ONn Al.PXANOfcH Mc('l UIF 

Addrksmno a meeting of news 
paper editors, Lincoln said he was 
afraid he was out of place, since he 
was not an editor. "I feel like l om.c 
did when 1 met a woman riding 
horseback in the woods,” he said. 
“As I stopped to let her pass, she alsv- 
stopjicd and, looking at me intently, 
said, ‘I do believe you arc the ugliest 
v man 1 ever saw.’ Said 1, 'Madam, 
you are probably right, but I can't 


help it.* ‘No,’ she said, ‘you can’t 
help it, but you might stay at 

home.’ ” —Ezra Prince 

On the Platform 

There was in Lincoln’s conduct 
towards others that which tran¬ 
scended manners. It was the very 
spirit of human kindliness from 
which all true manners spring. 

1 remember the first political 
speech 1 ever heard him deliver. 
Seated behind him on the platform 
were local notables and politicians. 
He had been speaking only a few ’ 
minutes when a man known as 
Uncle Jimmie Pan tier pushed his 
way through the crowd up to the 
platform. Uncle Jimmie was a back¬ 
woodsman. 1 Ie wore clothes of fron¬ 
tier-fashion buckskin, and on the 
hack of his head was a hat which 
had long since lost its brim, [t was a 
ijucer costume to wear to a gather¬ 
ing at the county seat, hut Uncle 
Jimmie was a great admirer of Lin¬ 
coln, and he hail come to town to 
see his friend. Since he had never 
heard a speech before, it did not oc¬ 
cur to him that there was any reason ■ 
he shouid not interrupt it. 

“Howdy, Abe!” he said. 

Lincoln paused. "Why. how are 
you. Uncle Jimmiehe said, lean¬ 
ing down and shaking the old man’s 
hand. Then, still holding his hand, 
he led him along the front of the 
platform and up the steps to the scat 
he himself had just vacated, hetween 
two of the most dignified and aris¬ 
tocratic members of the community. 
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Uncle Jimmie 
sac there, but 
something was 
obviously dis- 

4 

turbing him. He 
leaned forward. 

Finally he stood 
up. "Abe,” he 
said, “I forgot to 
ax you about how 
Mary and the 
babies were." 

Without the 
slightest trace of 
impatience or 
embarrassment or 
condescension in 
his manner, Lincoln turned to him. 
“All very well, Unde Jimmie. All 
very well, thank you," he said. Then 
once again he resumed his speech. 

I Iknio JO Mi IN 

During ms second campaign for 
the Illinois legislature he was dial 
lenged b\ licorgrs Forquer. For 
quer was a politician who. In 
switching from the Wings to the 
Democrats, had managed to secure 
an appointment as Register of rh< 
Land ()lTne. The position paid well 
foi the das, and he had built hunst It 
the finest house in Springfield, 
lopped h\ the lirst lightning con 
duclor cm i seen in that pan ot 
Illinois. 

After a sjxrcch h\ Lincoln, F'or 
quer took the platfonn anti said that 
the young man who had just spoken 
was sailing too high and would have 
to be “taken down"; and he was 


sorn the task devolved on him. Lin 
coin stood hv with folded arms and 
measuring eyes. 

When Forc|uer finished speaking, 
he stepped up quictls, “Mr. For 
cjuct commented liis sjieech hv an 
nounung that the \oung man would 
have to he taken down,” he said. “It 
is for \ou fellow uti/cns, not for 
me, to sa\ whether 1 am up or down. 
The gentleman has set p fir to allude 
to rm Ixing a \oimg man; but he 
forgets that 1 am older in sears than 
I am ui the trie ks and Hades of poll 
in lans. I desire to hse, and 1 desire 
plate and distinction: Init | would 
rather die now than, like the gentle 
man. list-to set the das dial 1 would 
(hangc ms politics for an office 
svoith three thousand dollars a sear 
and tin n It el compelled to erect d 
lightning conductor to protect a 
guilty conscience from an offended 
C iod." <‘W. N*MDHWt'i 







In 1846 Lincoln ran for Congress 
against Peter Cartwright, a famous 
Methodist evangelist. There is a 
story that duiifltg the campaign Lin¬ 
coln walked into a religious meeting 
conducted hy Cartwright, who, aft¬ 
er a hell-raising sermon, called out, 
“All who desire to lead a new life, to 
give their hearts to God and to go to 
neaven will stand.” A few in the 
congregation got to their feet. Now 
Cartwright thundered, “AH who do 
not wish to go to hcU will stand.” 
The rest of the men and women 
rase—all but Lincoln. At this, Cart¬ 
wright became wrathful. “May I in¬ 
quire of you, Mr. Lincoln, where 
you are going?" Coolly, Lincoln an¬ 
swered, “If it is all the same to you 
—I am going to Congress.” 

~STH»AN I.ORANT 

Lincoln won the election by a 
decisive majority, {Killing *1,340 votes 
against Cartwright's 4,829. At rhe 
end of the canvass, he returned 
all but 75 cents of the 200 dollars the 
Whigs had given him for expenses. 
“I made the canvass on my own 
horse,” he said, “mv entertainment 
Inring at the houses of friends cost 
me nothing; and im onl\ outlay was 
75 cents for a barrel of eider, which 
some farmhands insisted l should 
treat them to.” Mu-m *y an» iuy 

In 1854 a hill was introduced in 
Congress which threatened to allow 
slavery in the territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Lincoln wrote that 
he was roused as he had never been 


st^s w**;- 
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before." In a letter Jo his friend 
Joshua Speed he said: “Our pro¬ 
gress in degeneracy appears to me to 
Be pretty rapid. As a nation we be¬ 
gan by declaring that ‘all men are 
created equal.’ We now practically 
read it ‘all men are created equal, 
except Negroes.’ When the Know- 
Nothings get control, it will read, ‘all 
men are created equal, except Ne¬ 
groes and foieigners and Catholics.’ 
When it comes to this, I shall prefer 
emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretence of loving lib¬ 
erty—to Russia, for instance, where 
despotism can be taken pure, and 
without the base alloy of hypocrisy.” 

The famous Linedn-Douglas De¬ 
bates took place in 1858, when Lin¬ 
coln was running against Stephen 
Douglas for the U.S. Senate. 
Douglas tried to make capital of the 
fact that Lincoln sold whisky at a 
grocery store he once kept. “W r hat 
* Mr. Douglas has said.” replied Lin¬ 
coln, “is true enough. But in those 
days Mr. Douglas was one of my 
best customers. 1 can also sav this: I 

t 

have since left my side of the coun-, 
ter, wh»le Mr. Douglas slicks to his.” 

Another time Douglas called Lin¬ 
coln a “two faced man.” “I (cave it 
to my audience," Lincoln replied. 
“If I had another face, do you think 
1 would wear this one?” 

—Richard IIansbr 

Although Lincoln was defeated 
hy Douglas for the Senate, their 
debates made his name known far 
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beyond the boundaries of Illinois. 
In February, i860, he was invited to 
make a speech at Cooper Institute 
in New York. It was this speech that 
probably won him the Presidency. 

Newspaperman Noah Brooks 
gives a statement written by one of 
the literary critics present: “He was 
so angular and awkward that 1 had, 
for an instant, a feeling of pity for 
so ungainly a man. His clothes were 
black and ill-fitting, and badly wrin¬ 
kled. His bushy head, with the stiff 
black hair thrown back, was bal¬ 
anced on a long and lean hcadstalk, 
and when he raised his hands in an 
opening gesture, I noticed that they 
were very large. He began in a low 
tone of voice, as if he were used to 
speaking outdoors and was afraid of 
speaking too loud. He employed 

many other words with an old- 

* 

fash ioned pr< >11 unciat ion. 

“I said to myself, ‘Old fellow, you 
won’t do. It’s all very well for the 
Wild West, hut this will never go 
down in New York.’ But pretty soon 
he began to get into his subject; lie 
straightened up, made graceful ges 
tures; his face lighted with an in 
ward lire; the whole man was 
transfigured. 1 forgot his clothes, his 
personal peculiarities. Presently, for 
getting myself, 1 was on my feet 
with the rest, veiling like a wild In¬ 
dian, cheering this wonderful man. 
In the close parts of his argument, 
you could hear the gentle sizzling of 
the gas burners. When he reached a 
climax, the thunders of applause 
were terrific." henry hank in 


On Presidential election night, 
as the returns began to come in, ex¬ 
citement rose high in Springfield. 
Good news, first from near-by pre¬ 
cincts, then from farther away, set 
the crowds to cheering. Over in the 
lighted State House men began to 
shout and dance, and in a room 
across the way their wives dispensed 
smiles and good things to eat. 

Lincoln meanwhile sat alone in 
the little telegraph office, reading 
the returns as they were handed to 
him. Little by litde, accumulating 
majorities reported from all direc- ■ 
tions convinced him of Republican 
victory. With this conviction there 
fell upon him an overwhelming, al¬ 
most crushing, sense of his coming 
responsibilities. The noise of rejoic¬ 
ing broke into the rcxim in waves of 
ever-increasing sound, but the suc¬ 
cessful candidate sat on alone, with 
head bowed, his deep-lined face sad 
and set—looking into the future. 

A -Hi ij n Nic,oi av 

Some weeks after Lincoln's elec 
tion, John Bunn met Salmon Cha*e 
coming a wav from Lincoln’s law 
office. To Lincoln, Bunn said, “You 
don't mean to put that man in vour 
Cabinet, I hope." “Wh\ do voj sav 
that?’’ asked Lincoln. "Because,” 
said Bunn, “he thinks he is a great 
deal bigger than \ou arc.” “Well,” 
replied Lincoln, “if you know of an\ 
other men who think they are big¬ 
ger than I am, let me know—I want 
to put them all in my Cabinet.” 

C’l ark NT t Macartney 



Discovery 




Ineffable masterpieces, the Ajanta 
Frescoes are world famous, but till 
they were discovered nobody 
suspected their existence. 

The range of hair styles depicted 
there reveal the meticulous care 
hair treatment received then 

Our ancients knew many formulae 
to naturally darken the graying 
hair. With time these formulae 
passed into oblivion till one of 
them was rediscovered in Loma. 

Loma is a boon for persons with 
graying hair. While naturally 
darkening the graying hair Loma 
imparts them with a rich lustre. 
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The mornim; of Fchruarv u, 

* 

1861, dawned over Springfield 
through leaden skies in a cold, grey, 
tnistv air. Many citizens and visitors 
gathered at the Wabash Station to 
witness Lincoln's departure. These 
were his farewell words: 

“My friends, no one not in my 
situation can appreciate my feelings 
of sadness at ibis parting. To this 
place, and the kindness of this pen 
pie, 1 owe everything. 1 lore 1 have 
lived a cpurier of a century, and 
have passed from a young man to 
an old man. 1 lerc my children were 
horn and one lies buried. 

“1 now leave, not knowing when, 
or whether ever, 1 may return, with 


greater man that„ 
which rested on 
the shoulders of 
Washington, 
Without the aid of 
that Divine Being 
who ever aided 
him, who controls 
mine and all des¬ 
tinies, 1 cannot 
succeed. With that 
assistance, 1 can¬ 
not fail.” 

He stood on the 
platform at the 
door of his car¬ 
riage, with bared 
head, looking hack 
on the town. 

This was our 
last view in 
Springfield 
of Abraham Lincoln. —hknhy Rankin 

President 

*■, " What ha* (iod put me in tht.< place 

for?" --1.INCOLN 

John Bach McMaster, the histor¬ 
ian, said that his first sight of Lin¬ 
coln was at a reception where the 
guests were marshalled past the 
President by watchful ushers and 

4 

not allowed to come too close. One 
old chap, much disappointed ct not 
having shaken hands with him, 
waved his hat and blurted out, “Mr. 
President, I'm from up in York 
State where we believe that God 
Almighty and Abraham Lincoln are 
going to save this country.” 
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Lincoln turned to Kim with a 
smile. “My friend,” he said, 
“you’re about half right.” 

—Samuel Scovillb 

The Office-Seekers 

To organize the country for war 
and keep disgruntled politicians in 
order demanded all his waking 
hours. Yet much of his time was 
taken up by office-seekers. Each day 
the grounds, halls, stairways of the 
Executive Mansion teemed with ap¬ 
plicants. One day a friend, seeing 
Lincoln’s depressed face, asked 
whether the President had bad news 
from the Army. “No,” came the 
reply, “it isn’t the Army, it’s the 
post office at Brownsville, Mis¬ 
souri.” - -STEFAN I .OHANT 

The President was much an¬ 
noyed by the persistence of Con¬ 
gressman Jerry Smith, who haunted 
him continually with applications 
for office. One day a delegation of 
clergymen called upon him, and one 
of them asked him if he ever sought 
counsel and guidance from the Lord. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lincoln. "1 
pray every night before l retire. 1 
think of my responsibility and pray 
for strength and wisdom. Then I 
look under the bed and find that 
Jerry Smith is not there with an ap 
plication for an ofi'ue. I thank the 
Lord for it, turn out Lhe light and go 
to sleep.” ffm 

A delegation urged him to ap¬ 
point their man Commissioner of the 


Hawaiian Islands. Not only was he 
competent, they said, but the climate 
would benefit his delicate health. 
“Gentlemen, what would you do 
in my position?” Lincoln asked. 
“There are eight other applicants for 
that post, and they are all sicker than 
your man.” —Benjamin Thomas 


“This man wants to work,” Lin¬ 
coln once wrote to a department 
head, “—so uncommon a want that 
i think it ought to lie gratified.” 

—Cam. Sandburg 


With Charity for All 

The White House door-keepers 
had standing orders from President 
Lincoln that, no matter how great 
the throng, though senators and 
representatives had to wait, he must 
sec every messenger who came to 
him with a petition for saving a 

“Some of our generals complain 
that 1 impair discipline in the Army 
my pardons and respites,” b 
said. “But it makes me rested after a 
hard day's work if 1 can find some 
good excuse for saving a man’s life, 
and I go robed happy as 1 think how 
joyous the signing of my name will 
make him and his family and his 
friends.” - anthon\ gross 


When it came to Lincoln's atten 
tion that a 14 year old boy had been 
sentenced to be shot, he wrote to 
Stanton suggesting a more appro¬ 
priate punishment: 

“Mv Dear Sir: Hadn’t we better 

4 



At a dinner party in New Delhi, our 
venerable host waxed eloquent on 
changes taking place in our country. 
“But", he said, suddenly turning 
towards me “whatever the changes. 
1 sincerely hope our women never 
give up the graceful Saree as a mode 




of drees. And incidentally, my dear 
lady, whoever made the Saree you 
are wearing certainly knows the art 
of making a lovely lady look divine." 

You might have guessed it was a 
BINNY’S Silk Saree I was wearing 
ihat night. 


Whatever the oeeotlon - look your loveliest lit a 
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i drummer boy and send 
borne? A. Lincoln.” 

—H. Jack Long 

A letter from Lincoln to General 
Rosecrans, commander of the Army 
of the South-west, concerned the 
proposed execution of a captured 
Confederate officer: 

“I have examined jrersonally all 
the papers in the Lyons case, and l 
cannot sec that it is a matter for ex¬ 
ecutive interference.So I turn it over 
to you with full confidence that you 
will do what is just and right; only 
begging you, my dear General, to 
do nothing in reprisal for the past— 
only what is necessary to ensure se¬ 
curity for the future; and reminding 
you that we are not fighting against 
a foreign foe, but our brothers, and 
that our aim is not to break their 
spirits but only to bring hack their 
old allegiance. Conquer by kindness 
--let that be our policy. Vc*t truly 
yours. A. Lincoln.” -tsnutM Jaws km 

The President luiughs 

During the tragic war years Lin¬ 
coln found relief from pain in 
humour. “1 laugh because 1 must 

not erv," he said. 

* 

Hjs favourite story about himself 
concerned two Quakeresses who 
were discussing the Givil War lead 
ers, Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. 

‘i think Jefferson will succeed,” 
declared one. 

“Why does thee think so?” 

“Because he is a praying man.” 




tfri 
Kim back 


“And so is Abraham a praying 5 
man.” \ 

“Yes,” countered the first, "but 1 
the Lord will think Abraham is ;i 

- -dron WKetmt 


joking.” 


When* asked how he liked being/. 
President of the United States, he. 
replied: “You have heard the story 
of the man who was tarred ana 
feathered and ridden out of town on , 
a pole? A man in the crowd asked . 
him how he liked it and he replied, 
‘If it wasn’t for the honour of the 
thing, I’d much rather walk.’ ” 

-W. O. Stoddard 


One evening Lincoln left his 
stovepipe hat on a chair in War 
Secretary Stanton’s reception room. 
On his return,a very fat woman rose 
from the place to bow to the Presi¬ 
dent. He returned, the bow, then, 
walking behind her, picked up the 
remains of his hat. “Madam,” he 
said, shaking his head sadly, “I 
could have told you my hat 
wouldn’t fit you, lx: fore you tried it 

<>n.” l uvuj Homkk Bath* 

A diplomat once upbraided him 
tor intimating that a certain Greek 
history was boring. “The author of 
that history, Mr. President, is one of 
lbe profoundesl scholars of the age. 
Indeed, it may-lx* doubted whether 
anv man of our generation has 
plunged more deeply into the sacred 
font of learning." 

“Or come up drier,” quipped 
Lincoln. -richakd man*** 
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After Simon Cameron resigned 
as Secretary of War, a group or sen¬ 
ators urged Lincoln to make further 
changes in his Cabinet. Lincoln said 
that their suggestion reminded him 
of old Joe Wilson, who raised 
chickens. The chickens were so 
bothered by skunks that one night 
Joe went out with his shotgun. He 
soon saw Aven skunks running out 
of the shed. Loading his gun he 
blazed away and hit one. When his 
wife asked him why he didn’t go 
after the rest of them, he said: 
“Why, blast it, it was 11 weeks be¬ 
fore 1 got rid of the smell of the fust 
one. If you want any inure skirmish 
ing in that line you can just do it 
yourself." The senators got the 
point am! the discussion of Cabinet 
changes was promptly dropped. 

Hr njamin Timm* 

In the summer of 18 <>2 McClellan 
wrote from the Peninsula a long let 
ter to the President giving him ad 
vice as to the general policies of the 
country and how to carry on the 
affairs ol the nation. 

“What did vou repl\ ?" someone 
asked Lincoln. 

“Nothing," he said. "Hut it made 
me think ot the Irishman whose 
horse kicked up and taught hi* foot 
in the stirrup. ‘Arrah!’ said he. ‘If 
you are going t< ^et on, I will get 

Off.' " Ill-NKN Wll I I AMS 

Cienekai Henry llallcck’s letter 
to an army commander was full ot 
formal and military technii.il terms. 


and contained a warning couched in 
this fashion: 

“In undertaking to place your 
command on the opposite shore of 
the Rappahannock River, you will 
exercise extreme caution in afford¬ 
ing full protection to advance, rear 
and flanks, in order that the enemy 
may not be encouraged to make an 
attack while your forces are separ¬ 
ated in the act of crossing.” 

This was good advice. Lincoln 
gave it to the same commander in a 
note which he wrote him; but this 
was the form in which he expressed 
it: “Ltxik out, when you cross the 
river, that you don’t hang yourself 
up in the middle like a steer on a 
Icncc, able neither to hook with your 

horns nor kick with vour feet." 

* 

--NlCOLAY AN'll H*V 

One day a guest asked the Presi¬ 
dent how large the Confederate 
Arnn was. 

"Ahoul 1,200,000 men," he an¬ 
swered. 

“Is it possible that it is that 
large?" the other cried in wonder. 

“Well," said Lincoln, “whenever 
cue of our generals is licked, he says 
that he was outnumbered three or 
four to one, and we have 41x1,000 
mell. ■ Haifter'i Ahtgiizine (November 1862) 

An Army surgeon was court- 
martialled, and his attorney brought 
the papers to Lincoln. He read the 
indictment of “Drunkenness," com¬ 
menting, “That's bad, very bad," 
and farther along of “Insulting a 
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lady*’: “That’s bad, too. An officer 
shouldn’t insult a lady, by any 
means.” He read further that the 
officer had attempted to kiss the 
lady. He scratched h is head. “Really, 
I don’t know about this,” he said. 
“There are exceptions to every rule, 
but as a general thing it’s very hard 
to insult a lady by kissing her. But it 
seems the doctor only attempted to 
kiss her, perhaps the insult consisted 
in his not tully succeeding I don’t 
know as 1 ought to interfere on be¬ 
half of a man who attempts to kiss a 
lady and doesn't do it.” 

—Caul. Sandburg 

After a long period of inaction 
on the part of the Union forces, a 
telegram from Cumberland Gap 
reached Lincoln, saying that bring 
was heard in the direction of Knox 
ville The President remarked that 
he was glad of it As General Burn 
side was m a perilous position in 
Tennessee at the time, those present 
were surprised at his calmness “You 
see,’ he cxpl lined, “it reminds me 
of Mistress S lllie Ward, a neighbour 
of mine in I ’inois, who had a very 
l arge familv Occasionally one of 
them got hurt and would he heard 
crying in some out of the way place 
Whereupon Sallie Ward would sa>, 
‘Thank heaven, there s one of my 
children that ain’t dead ’ st * ’ ’ 

Anthony Gross 

An Editorial in the New York 
Trtbunc, violently opposing his re 
nomination, caUed forth this story 


from Lincoln: “A traveller on the 
frontier lost his way one night in a 
most inhospitable region. A terrific ^ 
thunderstorm came up to add to his 
trouble. The lightning afforded him 
a clue to his way, but the peals of 
thunder were frightful One bolt 
brought him to his knees ‘Oh Lord,’ 
he prayed, ‘if it’s all the same to 
You, give us a little more light and 
a little less noise * ’ ” -Anthony Grom 

Sow* would be friends and ad- 
visers called on Lincoln, and the 
spokesman tried to convince him 
that it would be wise for him to 
decline the nomination for a second 
term, saying that, although there 
was apparently a feeling of friendli¬ 
ness towards him, there was also a 
feeling running counter to it that 
would come to the surface during 
the campaign and defeat him. He 
compared this subterranean feeling 
to a strong undercurrent that flows 
with resistless force in the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and elaborated on the 
theme until Lincoln was thoroughly 
bored f Jowever, he listened patient 
ly until the man finished 7hen he 
said “Well gentlemen, that doesn't 
remind me of any stor> I ever 
heard jaws s<ovhl 

With Malta Towards None 

Lincoin once sud, “I have not 
willingly planted a thorn in any 
man’s bosom ” And yet as soon as 
he reached the height of his am¬ 
bition, this man who shunned hurt 
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and scattered kindness on his path 
was doomed by cruel destiny to 
send millions o£ his own fellow 
countrymen through the torturing 
experience of a prolonged and fierce 
war against their own kith and kin. 
This, the tenderest soul who ever 
ruled men, was driven for five years 
by an inexorable fate to pierce the 
gentle hearts of mothers with an¬ 
guish that death alone can assuage. 
And in this, the greatest and most 
poignant task of his life, he was 
harassed, encumbered, lassoed at 
every turn by the jealousies, the pet¬ 
tinesses and the wiles of swarms of 
little men. He was misrepresented, 
misunderstood, maligned, derided, 
thwarted in every good impulse, 
thought or deed. No wonder his 
photographs became sadder and 
sadder and more and more tragic 
year by year. i.i.nvi) c;eokof 

Dr. Jerome Wai.xer, of Brooklyn, 
told how Lincoln once administered 
to him a mild rebuke. The doctor 
was showing the President through 
the hospital at City Point, Virginia. 

“Finally, after visiting the wards 
occupied by our invalid anil con 
valescing soldiers,” said Dr. Wal¬ 
ker, “we came to three wards occu¬ 
pied by sick and wounded Southern 
prisoners. With a feeling of patriotic 
duty, I said, ‘Mr. President, you 
won’t want to go in there. They are 
only rebels.’ 

“He stopped, laid his large hand 
upon my shoulder, and quietly an¬ 
swered, ‘You mean Confederates!' 


“The President then went 
through these three wards, and he 
was just as kind, his handshakings 
were just as hearty, his interest was 
just as real for the welfare of these 
men, as when he was among our 
own soldiers.” 

—Colonel Alexander McClure 

An elderly woman in a reception 
room Hashed a question, “How can 
you speak kindly of your enemies 
When you should rather destroy 
them?” “Madam,” he said, as he 
gazed slowly into her face, “do I not 
destroy them when I make them my 
friends?” —Carl Sandburg 

Talk of a Southern woman spy 
in the White House reached the 
point where Senate members of the 
Committee on the Conduct of War 
set a secret morning session for at¬ 
tention to reports that Mrs. Lincoln 
was a disloyalist. One of the com¬ 
mittee members told what hap¬ 
pened : 

“We had just been called to order 
by the chairman when, at the foot 
of the committee table, standing 
solitary, his hat in his hand, his form 
towering, was Abraham Lincoln. 
No one spoke, for no one knew 
what to say. 

“At last the caller spoke slowly, 
with control, though with a depth 
of sorrow in his tone of voice: ‘I, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, appear of my own 
volition before this committee to say 
that 1, of mv own knowledge, know 
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trembles when 1 
sign the Proclaraa- 
tion, all who 
examine the docu¬ 
ment hereafter will 
say, ‘He hesi¬ 
tated.’ ” 

He then turned 
to the table, took 
up the pen again, 
and slowly, firmly 
wrote, “Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

—Frederick Seward 
son of Secretary of State 
William Seward 


it is untrue that any member of my 
family holds treasonable communi¬ 
cation with the enemy.’ Having at¬ 
tested this, he went away as silent 
and solitary as he had come. 

“We sat for some minutes speech¬ 
less. Then, by tacit agreement, no 
word being spoken, the committee 
dropped all consideration of the 
rumours that the wife of the Presi¬ 
dent was betraying the Union.” 

—Carl Sandburg 

The Emancipation Proclamation 
was taken to Mr. Lincoln at noon 
on the first day of January 1863. 
As it lay before him, the President 
twice picked up his pen and put it 
down. Then he turned to William 
Seward, his Secretary of State. 

“1 have been shaking hands since 
nine o’clock this morning, and my 
right arm is almost paralysed," he 
said. “If my name ever goes into 
history, it will be for this act, and 
my whole soul is in it. If my hand 


Seward wrote that once when an 
attack had been made on Lincoln 
by the Committee on the Conduct of 
War, an officer who knew the Presi 
dent was blameless suggested that 
he write a letter to a newspaper 
“stating the facts as they actually 
transpired.” 

Lincoln refused, saying: “If I 
were to try to read, much less an- 
s*wer, all the attacks made on me, 
this shop might as well be closed for 
any other business. I do the very best 
I know how, the very best I can, and 
1 mean to keep on doing so until the 
end. If the end brings me out all 
right, what is said against me won’t 
amount to anything. If the end 
brings me out wrong, ten ar.gels 
swearing I was right would make 
no difference.” 

PoRTRAiT-painter Frank Carpen¬ 
ter, who was in the White House 
during the battles of the Wilderness, 
studied every shade of expression in 
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the exterior of Lincoln. “Absorbed 
in his papers, he would become un¬ 
conscious of my presence ... In 
repose, it was the saddest face 1 ever 
knew. There were days when I 
could scarcely look into it without 
crying. The first week of the battles 
he scarcely slept at all . . . One day 
I met him clad in a long wrapper, 
pacing back and forth a narrow 
passage leading to one of the win¬ 
dows, his hands behind him, great 
black rings under his eyes, his head 
bent forward on his breast.” Later 
this same day Lincoln was heard to 
cry, “My God! My God! Over 
20,000 men killed and wounded.” 

4.'ai<i. Sandburg 

At a Cabinet meeting held on the 
last day of his life, the President told 
General Grant that he had a feeling 
that he would soon hear some news 
of great importance. 

“Why do you think so?” asked 
Grant. 

“Because 1 had a dream last 
night,” Lincoln replied. “And ever 
since the war began I have invari 
ably had the same dream before any 
important event.” He said that in it 
he saw a ship sailing rapidh over 
the sea, and that he had seen it be¬ 
fore manv decisive Civil War 
battles. 

Later in the day, dismissing all 
work, he ordered the carriage for a 
drive with his wife. When she asked 
him if he would like someone to 
accompany them, he replied, “No, 1 
prefer to ride by ourselves today.” 


Mrs. Lincoln said later that she 
had never seen him so happy as on 
this occasion. She mentioned it to 
him and he said, “Well I may feel 
so, Mary, for I consider this day the 
war has come to a close.” And then 
he added, “We must both be more 
cheerful in the future. Between the 
war and the loss of our darling Wil¬ 
lie [a son who had died of fever], 
we have been very miserable.” 

—J. B. McClure 

”A tree is measured best when it's 

down . . ." 

On an early morning tramcar in 
Philadelphia, a good Quaker un¬ 
rolled a morning newspaper, stared 
at it, and broke out: “My God! 
What is this? Lincoln is assassi¬ 
nated ! ” In the grey dawn men 
cupped their faces in their hands, 
and on the straw-covered floor fell 
hot tears. The driver of the tramcar 
came in to make sure of what he 
he$rd. Then he went out and took 
the bells off his horses. And he 
drove on with his car filled with 
mourners, some silent, some sob¬ 
bing. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, 
one old black woman walked a street 
looking straight ahead, wringing 
her hands and crying, “O Lawd! 
O Lawd! Marse Sam’s dead! O 
Lawd! Uncle Sam’s dead!” 

Out on the Illinois prairie they 
went to a farmhouse and told the 
news to an old woman who an¬ 
swered, “I knowed when he went 
a wav he’d never come back alive.” 
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Thearistocrat of Indian 
fans is the Alavattam which 
has been used since ancient 
times to honour the gods 
and royalty. On every festive 
occasion the Alavattam 
is much in evidence. 
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This was Sally Bush Lincoln, pre¬ 
pared for her sorrow which came 
that day. 

The tolling of the bells began in 
Washington. Likewise in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Springfield, 
Peoria, metropolitan centres and 
cross-roads villages, the day had toll¬ 
ing bells hour on hour, flags at half- 
mast, crepe or any other fold of 
black put out and hung up for a sign 
of SOrrOW. — Carl Sandhuhg 

There was a funeral. It took long 
to pass its many given points. It 
was garish, massive, bewildering, 
chaotic. Also it was simple, final, 
majestic. 

In spite of some of its mawkish 
excess of show, it gave solemn un¬ 
forgettable moments to millions of 


people who had counted huh great, 
warm and lovable. 

From his White House in Wash-* 
ington—where it began—they car¬ 
ried his coffin and followed it nights 
and days for 12 days. By night there 
were bonfires and torches lighting 
the right of way for a slow-going 
train. By day there were troops with 
reversed arms and muffled drumr, 
bells tolling, bells sobbing the re¬ 
quiem. 

At last to Springfield came the 
coffin that had travelled 1,700 miles, 
that had been seen by more than 

d 

7,000,000 people—the rig : i face on 
which more than 1,500,000 people 
had gazed. And here, the old home 
town, the New Salem hilltop near 
by, the cherished dust came to its 
final rest. — Carl Sandburg 
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Britain’s Foreign Secretary 
outlines a challenging policy 


How to Live at Peace 
With the Russians 


By The Right Hem. Selwyn Lloyd, CHE, ID, QC, MI* 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


t u.f devoutly hope that 
there may tome a thaw 
in Hast West relations. I 
will do all I can to get it. But the 
answer does not he with us; it lies 
with those who control the lev blasts 
—the Soviet Union. 

Whether wc like it or not, we of 
the Free World mav have to con 
tinuc to endure the uneasv, nerve 
racking tug-of war called the cold 
war. It all really began almost 40 
years ago, when the leaders of the 
Bolshevik revolution declared that 
Communism and capitalism were 


engaged in a light lo die finish. “As 
so<m as we arc strong enough to 
strike down capitalism," declared 
Lenin 111 1920, “we shall seize it by 
the throat." 

Thirty seven years later, in 1957, 
the Fartv organ Kotrtmunur was 
saying: "The socialist and houigcois 
ideologies are mutually exclusive; 
the re is not and cannot be any ficace- 
ful co-existence." 

There it is. We must face the facts. 
For a period the political climate of 
our globe may well, .das, be one* of 
continued tension. But the stouter 
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our hearts, the firmer our resolution, aims. They are deeply convinced 
the shorter this period will be, and that history is on their side and that 
the sooner wc shall have a more the uncut pages of her book already 
tolerable and peaceful life. record our inevitable decline ana 

All this does not mean that there fall. They have convinced them- 
mustbe a shooting war. For the first selves that what they call the capi- 
time in history there exists a deter- talist world, and what we call the 
rent — nuclear weapons — which Free World, will surely collapse 
largely cancels out the advantages under the weight of its own “inner 
formerly enjoyed by an aggressor, contradictions.” But, as if suspecting 
Today no power could profit by that history might change her mind, 
starting a major war and none in its they neglect no opportunity to give 
right mind would do so. The defen- her a hand in the task of pull- 
sive shield has suddenly, almost ing us down, 
overnight, become a “terrible swift This is a comprehensive struggle, 
sword.” This is our guarantee of It is comprehensive because in the 
peace, but only so long as we keep past the leaders of international 
the sword sharp and have the will Communism have not hesitated to 
to use it. make use of every aspect of human 

Therefore whatever plans we activity and harness every available 
make for the long pull must be in resource—trade, literature, the arts, 
the light of the Communists’ under- technology, science, education, 
lying philosophy and fundamental broadcasting—on a scale never 

attempted before in his¬ 
tory. In the long term, 
they have not so far shown 
any indication of 
us go our way whi 
go theirs—and “m 
better system win” 
the uncommitted nations 
playing the role of both 
umpire and prize. In their 
minds there can he, the-e 
will he, only one 
eventual winner 
national Communism. 

How shall we stand up 
to the Russians in this 
struggle ? How can we get 
along with them so that 


possible 
— inter- 


letting 
ile they 
lay the 
—with 


F fcw British .statesmen have ascended tM 1 
political ladder more swiftly than 54-year 
old John Selwyn Brooke* Lloyd. Only .six years 
after his election to Parliament as a Conscrva 
ttve in 1^45, Winston Churchill made him 
Minister of State, a post in which he repre¬ 
sented Great Britain at four successive sessions 
of the General Assembly ol the United 
Nations He was then 111 turn Minister ot Su|> 
ply, Minister of Dcicnec and Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. the office he has held for the last three 
years. 

These views were expressed to Reader's 
Digest Roving Kditor Robert I.ittell in London 
in February. The article is lx*ing published 
throughout the world in the International and 
Foreign language editions of The Reader’s 
Digest. 








co-existence does not in the 
long run turn out to be “no- 
existence”? How can we 
convince them that they will 
never attain the victory they 
plan and that they must 
therefore face up to a world 
• society which is not a victory 
for them? 

First of all, we must be 
strong and remain strong. 
Strong militarily, politically, 
economically. In the long 
run our economic strength 
may well be the most diffi¬ 
cult to maintain. 

It is equally obvious that 
the West must remain 
united. Great Britain and 
the United States particular¬ 
ly are so interdependent that 
any lack of resolution on 



Britain’s part, any return towards many future moves and counter- 
splendid isolation” on America’s moves in niind. In the present inter- 
part are unthinkable. Minor differ- national chess game our side has 


cnees may be a symbol of our free- repeatedly seemed to be taken by 


dom, but basic disagreements are a surprise. We have to teach our 


luxury we can no longer afford. If peoples to anticipate events and to 
we divide, or are divided, there is discipline their imaginations to ex- 
no harm that may not befall the peer the unexpected. 

Free World. Our hursts of action in emer- 


As Lord Salisbury has said: “The 
uncommitted countries are much 
more likclv to come down on the 

t 

right side if they can be shown that 
the Western Alliance is strong, 
united and resolute than if it ap¬ 
pears to be weak and vacillating.” 

We must be vigilant. The Rus¬ 
sians are justly famed as chess 
players: each move is made with 


genues have alternated with periods 
of reabsorption in our own affairs. 
In the main we have seemed to be 
more negative than positive. On 
occasion the democracies have 
woken up and called out the fire¬ 
men to extinguish a midnight blaze, 
now here, now there, hut each time 
they have tried to go back to bed 
afterwards. Should we not give 
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more thought to fireproofing the 
world in which we live ? 

“We must not conceive of peace 
as a state of inactivity, as something 
that can be just enjoyed,” the Prime 
Minister has said. “It has to be won 
by struggle and effort.” Peace must 
be built up brick by brick, in a long 
scries of constructive actions; in the 
constant effort not to let voids occur, 
and to fill them even before they do. 

To contain Communism politi 
cully and strategically is only a be 
ginning, not an end. For survival 
we must solve our own most diffi¬ 
cult problems: in the W'est, politi¬ 
cal and economic disunity; in 
the Hast, hunger, ignorance, want, 
disease, underproduction and over 
population. 

In the battle for men’s minds, in 
tangibles can weigh as heavily as 
armoured divisions in a shooting 
war. F.verv legal or economic in¬ 
equality because of treed, colour or 
race, even social injustice 1 that sets 
apart a “second-class citi/enrx,” is 
as good as an enemy salient in our 
front line. 

We must remove more and more 
of the economic burners, the “cus¬ 
toms curtains,” which partition and 
weaken us. I read with profound 
agreement what a former American 
Under Secretary of Slate vviote 
recently; “Kconomic nationalism 
just won’t mix with political and 
military internationalism.” 

In spite of all our frustrations and 
disappointments, we must continue 
to work, for as long us need he. to 


strengthen the United Nations. We 
shall perhaps be less impatient with 
the United Nations if we expect 
somewhat less of it. After all, as its 
Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjdld has said, it is not a world 
policeman, not a world parliament 
with power to legislate and enforce 
its laws, but an instrument of nego¬ 
tiation between governments, a 
means of “blunting the edges of 
conflict between nations.” 

The United Nations is a constant 
reminder of what the uncommitted 
nations have on their minds. The 
issues which well over half the 
United Nations’ members consider 
primary are not capitalism versus 
Communism, or German unifica¬ 
tion, or liberation of the Soviet 
satellites, but colonialism, self- 
determination, economic develop¬ 
ment and racial discrimination. 

It is under these four headings 
that the next phases of the cold war 
are jjiost likely to be fought. It is 
unwise to ask the uncommitted 
nations to stand up now and be 
counted tor us or against us, least of 
all with an economic pistol at their 
beads. They are more likely to be 
found on the side of freedom once 
they have the dungs without which 
nations cannot make lasting political 
decisions: education, a decent stan 
dard of living, a stable society, hope 
for the future. 

Communist subversive agencies 
have recently shifted much of their 
attention to the continent of Africa, 
which Moscow considers “the last 
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reserve of contemporary imperial¬ 
ism.” Soviet scholars are deep in the 
study of Africa. The usual array of 
front organizations for trade 
unions, for young people, for intel¬ 
lectuals, has been set up. Promising 
students are sent to the Communist 
bloc. One mav soon expect oilers of 
trade and arms. Great elloi ts will he 
required to prevent large parts ol 
Africa from sliding eventually into 
the (Communist orbit. 

In South and South-Past Asia, we 
already have the Colombo Plan, a 
cooperative elTort by 14 under¬ 
developed countries to lift their 
standard of living with the help of 
one another and of six “developed" 
countries, including Great Britain, 
the United States and japan. Over 

1.800 million (about Rs. 2,.p>u 
croresjallocuied for landreclamation, 
power stations, steel mills, harbour 
facilities, have come from the public 
funds of developed countries. 

When we reflect that within a 
dec.ide 01 ’wo the already frighten 
mg increase in population ol these 
areas will become violently ex 
plosive, we 1.111 begin to measure the 
true width ol the gap between what 
we are doing and what needs to be 
done. Obviously we must pool the 
resources of the Free World. Other 
wise these people, in failing to win 
their own full freedom, will dimin 
ish and gravely weaken our own. 
Financially Britain has done, 1 
think, her share or more. Last year 
was a good trading year for us and 
we ploughed hack the greater part of 


the surplus, as public or private in¬ 
vestment, into less developed coun¬ 
tries. Over the last seven years the 
United Kingdom alone has given 
more economic assistance to other 
countries than the entire Soviet bloc. 

But there L no room for com¬ 
placency. Still greater elfort will be 
necessary. 1 believe that the West’s 
resistance to direct aggression in 
Korea was worth everything it cost. 
I also believe that resistance to the 
more insidious aggressions ol under¬ 
nourishment and disease is worth 
heavy sacrifices. 

We shall get farthest fastest with 
.111 immediate expansion of technical 
assistance for the underdeveloped 
nations, because one of the greatest 
obstacles they face is a shortage of 
scientists and technicians. Many 
more university and post graduate 
students, civil servants, younger 
men training tor tile sciences,should 
be helped to come to the Wcsr to 
studs. O11 their return home, one 
like s to think, they might contribute 
as much towards their countries* 
development as mans limes the same 
expenditure in machmerv and phy 
sical plant. 

More students come to < ireal Bri¬ 
tain to he trained than to anv other 
country in the West except the 
United States. We have also sent all 
over the world a large number of 
our own people as technical mission 
arics. It is surprising how great is 
the pressure, from countries former¬ 
ly under British tutelage, to have 
British technicians come to them. 
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But all this is not enough. It is not 
enough to contain the Communists 
politically and ideologically. It is not 
enough to seek to make the under¬ 
developed countries proof against 
subversion and disintegration. We 
have also to seek a means of break¬ 
ing the log jam in the relations be¬ 
tween the Communist countries and 
the Free World. We must patiendy, 
ceaselessly campaign to increase all 
ordinary human contacts between 
the people of the Communist bloc 
and our own. At present these con- 
tacts, compared with the popula¬ 
tions involved, are negligible. And 
also, as everyone knows, extremely 
one-sided. 

I am not in favour of the kind of 
visit by which “delegations” or 
groups of citizens from Soviet bloc 
countries come so shepherded, super¬ 
vised and fenced about by a 
kind of portable Iron Curtain that 
they have a minimum of direct con¬ 
tact with our people and our ways of 
life. If they could come unfettered 
by the keepers of their doctrine, and 
so be free to form individual judge¬ 
ments upon what thev saw, might 
they not then carrv back with them 
the seeds of a great doubt as to that 
doctrine’s truth? 

Therefore we must continue to 
press hard for a widening of all con¬ 
tacts. If Communist society in the 
Soviet Union is making such won¬ 
derful strides, the Soviet rulers 
should have no fear about letting 
their people travel abroad and listen 
to information and opinions outside 


the Soviet Union. In the conflict of 
ideas, truth is the most effective of 
all weapons. We must challenge the 
reluctance of those who run Com¬ 
munist society to allow it to be ex¬ 
posed to the fresh air of criticism, 
information and discussion. 

It is my belief that no revolution 
in history has ever departed so wide¬ 
ly from its originally declared aims 
as the Soviet revolution. What was 
to have been a classless Utopia has 
become one of the most rigidly 
stratified societies in the world, with 
its privileged classes and its vastly 
differing rewards. The idealistic 
dynamism of the early revolution¬ 
aries has been largely replaced by the 
more primitive incentives of desire 
for wealth and power. 

In 1903 Lenin wrote: 

We demand immediate and un¬ 
conditional recognition of free¬ 
dom of assembly, freedom of the 
Press and an amnesty for all “poli- 
^'tical” prisoners and dissenters. 
Until this is done, all words about 
tolerance, about religious liberty, 
will remain an indecent lie. Until 
freedom of assembly, of speech 
and of the Press is declared there 
will not disappear the shameful 
Russian inquisition which perse¬ 
cutes profession of unofficial faith, 
unofficial opinions, unofficial doc¬ 
trines. Down with censorship! 
What would happen if Lenin 
were to rise from the dead and utter 
these words in Red Square today? 

What Lenin asked for then makes 
equally good sense now, so let there 
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be greater contacts between our 
peoples. Let it be proved whether 
our ideas are right or wrong by what 
is found out in the course of the 
interchange of people and ideas. 

In all this, I believe that one of the 
most helpful means of reaching a 
better understanding is through the 
technologists, the scientists, the ex¬ 
perts in every field. 

The Russians are an extremely 
gifted, able and energetic people. As 
their society develops and as the iron 
age of Stalin recedes, as the grip of 
his secret police, his purges, deporta¬ 
tions and labour camps slackens and 
fades into the past, the same pro¬ 
cesses that have brought liberty and 
enlightenment to other nations will 
begin to repeat themselves behind 
the Curtain. More and more Rus¬ 
sian engineers, teachers, writers, 
doctors, professionals and intellec¬ 
tuals generally will begin to ask 
searching questions to which the 
drying bones of Marxism-Leninism 
can but rattle a dusty answer. They 
are the questions man has asked 
ever since the dawn of society, the 
questions which since the beginning 
uf history have eroded dogma and 
upset despotism and driven into 
limbo those who pretend to own the. 
minds and souls of their fellow men. 

All this we must watch in the 
years to come as if our lives depend¬ 
ed on it, which—in a most literal 
sense—they do. It is not written in 
the stars that we shall win in the end 
because our hearts are pure and our 
cause is just. No—we could quite 


easily lose. And the nature of this 
strange war is such that we might 
lose it without being aware of it 
until some years after it had been 
lost—irretrievably. There is no ad- 
vancing-or retreating line of little 
Bags pinned up where all can see; 
no scoreboard to tell just where we 
stand at any given moment. 

While we cannot claim, as the 
Communists do, that history is on 
our side, 1 do believe that time will 
prove to be on our side, but only if 
we use it well. For, although time 
will add to the Communists’ indus¬ 
trial strength and war potential, it 
will also increase the strains and 
stresses caused bv die new forces to 
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which I have referred. This is not 
said in a spirit of hostility to the 
people of the Communist countries. 
It is said in the hope that their 
system will broaden out so as to be 
more in tune with the systems of 
other countries and less of a menace 
to those who cannot accept it. 

It would, however, be criminal 
folly for us to sit back and wait for 
time to do our work. Time will 
work for us, but only if we use it to 
forge an unbreakable unity as to the 
things that matter: to put our own 
houses in order; to open up between 
all the countries of the world the 
new contacts and understanding 
which modern technical knowledge 
has made {tossiblc; to pool our re¬ 
sources to eliminate the allies on 
which international Communism 
can always rely—want, humiliation, 
hunger, ignorance and despair. 



The way you exhale has much 
to do with your energy and endurance. 
Proper control can bring 
exhilaration to mind and body 


BEEPER TOUR BREATH OF Li 


iiy IV. P. Knowlt 


nvvi a theory ch<il famous 
“ work songs, ranging from 
those of the Volga boat¬ 
men to the c.iilent melodies ot tlu 
Negro, ollereil more than just .1 
rhvlhmie heat to help in hauling that 
barge, or toting that bale. It’s mv be 
lief that the songs encouraged men 


()\kk tiiv i’\si *0 vi’.if. C.ipt.,in William 
Know, Its has tarn unwilled In more than 
Oo.uon Nulfrrns Irom ic>| irali>rv iompl.univ 
At tlu- Institute of hi chilling in Ij union, 
which he h Minded. mmiu- s<><> people a \cai 
study corrrit breathing practice. During the 
Second Woild War Captain Knowles m 
structed R.A.I*. and Armv prisonnel on w.i\s 
to achieve phys’cal ‘itness. 


to breathe out while they worked, to 
release air from the lungs in a mod¬ 
erate and orderb manner. You can't 
sing without exhaling gradually, 
and when vou exhale you expel im 
purities and empt\ tlu lungs for a 

fresh and involuntary intake of air. 

* 

Heal breath control means learn¬ 
ing to control the wav we exhale, 
not the wav vve inhale. Energy is 
best renewed b\ the orderly release 
ot breath, not b\ strenuously pump¬ 
ing the lungs full of air. Thus in sus¬ 
tained physical exertion----carrying a 
heavy bag, walking rapidly, wield¬ 
ing a garden spade—vour power is 
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enhanced when you concentrate on 
the slow expulsion of air from the 
lungs. 

Speakers, singers, swimmers and 
runners know this. The rest of us 
can find it out by simple tests. When 
you step under a cold shower, for ex¬ 
ample, the tendency is to gasp and 
tense the muscles. Thi~. onh in 
creases the torture. If, instead, you 
try breathing out in a steady purring 
breath, you will lx* amazed at how 
slightly the temperature of the water 
affects you. Exhaling helps the body 
accommodate itself to change. 

In the same way, careful breath 
control, with emphasis on exhaling, 
helps us to relax under anv kind ot 
tension or stress. Most of us are only 
half-breathers: we breathe in be 
cause we can’t help it but we fail to 
breathe out completely. The result 
is that we sigh a lot - a sign of our 
need to exhale. The sigh is nature's 
way of deflating the lungrfVlu n we 
ha\e neglected the breathing appa 
ratus long enough. The sensihle 
thing is to Ir.uii t<» sigh in a svsle 
malic ami organized fashion. We 
know that am interference with 
breathing i.uises acute ilistrtss. It 
follows, as common sense and mi 
ence show, that my improvement in 
our breathing can firing exhilaration 
to mind and body. 

The more air we exhale, the more 
we can breathe into our lungs. The 
amount we actually take .in, which 
can be measured bv a watch-sized 
instrument called a spirometer, is 
known as our vital capacity. 
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To increase our vital capacity is 
the object of all breath discipline. 
Thus consciousness of breathing out 
becomes the most important factor 
of all. 

Hut the main thing is to cultivate 
the habit. Hre.ithe out before you be¬ 
gin any task. The chore of climbing 
a long flight of stairs can be mini¬ 
mized by breathing in bn two steps 
and out on two steps. Hut expulsion 
ot the air from the lungs must come 
before the first step. Half a dozen 
long ontbreaihs will bolster \ou and 
fortify your resistance when you 
lean against a bitter wintry wind. 
Hy breathing out slowly in any tedi 
ous or tense situation whether it be 
at a meeting where you arc bored, 
or at an interview when von are on 
tenterhooks from expectancy you 
rci barge your system and follow the 
pattern nature intended. 

()ne of tile best exercises to estah 
lish die habit of proper exhaling 
invoices reading aloud, brum a 
newspapi r. read aloud m one breath 
as many words as you can without 
clfort. Now count the number of 
words \au covered. Tomorrow try 
again. See how moth you can in 
crease tin length ot your exhalation. 

!’railise with a favourite passage 
of literature or the Scriptures which 
\ou have memorized, such as the 
first Psalm. You probably won’t get 
beyond “the seat of the siornful” on 
the first attempt, but after a dozen 
daily efforts you may get through 
the whole Psalm in one breath. 

Another effective way to practise 
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controlled outbreathing is counting. 
Sit down comfortably in an upright 
position, breathe in gently and stead' 
ily to the count of 4. Pause a second 
and then breathe out to the count of 
12. Next time breathe in to the count 
of 5 and out to the count of 15. Con¬ 
tinue this practice until you see not¬ 
able progress. By the time you are 
able to breathe out to the count of 21 
you will find that humming helps 
immensely to limit the amount of 
air you release. Humming as you 
breathe out gives you your own form 
of work song. 

There are many by-products of 
breathing out consistently, but the 
greatest of these is awareness. It 
introduces a sharp change in our 


regular habits and, in a sense, makes 
us repossess our bodies. Conscious 
breathing brings with it a conscious- 
ness pf posture. You begin to realize 
that you cannot sit all hunched up 
and breathe well either in or out. 
But with shoulder blades pulled as 
nearly together as possible, you feel 
your lungs fill and empty with 
smoothness and case. 

By practice we can happily make 
our breathing involuntarily good, 
just as it is likely now to be involun¬ 
tarily bad. The body responds to 
wise treatment, and a consistent 
effort to enlarge vital capacity by 
learning to breathe out will pay 
off. Good habits will take over and 
in turn become second nature. 


Star Billing 

c=^iery Maria Callas is the subject of a story which composer Gian 
Carlo Mcnotti tells. Li seems that when hj asked her to sing at the Festival 
of Two Worlds at Spoleto, Italy, last summer, the prima donna was 
pleased with the prospect. Not only would she sing, but it wouldn’t cost 
him much money, cither; and she explained why. 

First, he wouldn’t need an important tenor. The people would be 
coming to hear Callas and would not care whether or nett there was a 
first-rate tenor. 

Second, he wouldn’t have to spend much money on decor, because 
scenery might only distract attention from the voice of Callas. 

Finally she pointed out that the conductor needn’t be famous; it would 
be enough that he knew how to keep the tempo, tor a true artist knows 
when to come in. 

At this point, Menotti mentioned that he had signed the noted Luchino 
Visconti as director. 

Maria agreed that this was an excellent choice. “He’s wonderful,” she 
told Menotti. “But,” she said, “he lacks one thing." 

What was that? 

“He lacks humility said Miss Callas. 


—Betty Benle 



A Reader's Digest "First Person" Award 


Swept to Sea by a Tidal Wave 

There was a roar like all the winds in the world... and four 
young women were sucked into a frenzied, tossing sea 

By Marsuc McGinnis Fernandez 

I t was Danny Akiona who woke Helen Kingseed was my room- 
us that Monday morning, call- mare. Dottic Drake and Fay John- 
ing from beneath our bedroom win- son, who lived with us, were asleep 
dow. “Mccs Kingseed, Mees King in the bedroom across the passage, 
seed, you want to see tidal wave? The four of us, tresh from college, 
Come, come quick!” had come to Laupahoehoe the 
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autumn before to teach. Laupahoe- 
hoe, on an eastern point of the big 
island of Hawaii, looks out across 
the northern ocean. It was an idyllic 
spot—our little cottage on the beach, 
the black lava sand, the lazy surf, 
the eternal spring. 

Quickly Helen and I threw sports 
shirts and dressing-gowns over our 
pyjamas, and went outside. Fay and 
Dottie joined us there. We were just 
in time to sec the ocean suck out 
swiftly and quietly, baring a sea 
bottom never before exposed to 
human sight. It was as if the ocean 
had taken a deep, belly-filling 
mouthful of its water. And then, 
without sound, without visible 
change or warning, the w.uer began 
to come in again, steadily, without 
surf or breakers. 

We were awed and silent, but 
Danny was excited. “Watch it!" he 
shouted. “It conic in now- beeg 
watah!" It tame, and it kept com 
ing. It crawled past the usual high- 
tide marks and almost up to us. It 
hung there, lapping at our feet for 
a few seconds, and then it began to 
recede. 

So this is all there is to a tidal 
wave, I thought. Then 1 heard 
Danny shout, “1 lere's annudah one 
- -clis one more betiah r * Another 
one 5 l thought it was tidal wave, 
not waves; blit along the hori/on 
another one was building up. As the 
four of us watched it, 1 'reel Kruse, 
a Hawaiian w'ho taught history in 
the high school, splashed bv with 
five boys. I shall never forget his 


beaming smile. “Good fun,” he 
called to us. 

The wave reached the beach and 
began to come in, but it was small 
and wc were rather disappointed. 
Helen turned to go into the cottage. 
“The show’s over,” she said. 

“I wish a really big one had 
come,” I answered. 

Dottie and Helen went inside, but 
Fay and 1 lingered a moment on the 
veranda. Then we both saw it at the 
same time. The ocean drew out once 
more, fast this time, with a vast, 
deep sigh. The deep pool just oif the 
rocks, where wc had gone swim¬ 
ming, drained suddenly dry. A 
tremendous wall of water was gath¬ 
ering out to the left of the light¬ 
house. For the first time I felt fear, 
an almost paralysing fear. 

Fay and I ran into the house,slam¬ 
ming the door behind us. Running 
into the kitchen, we met Dottie and 
I lelen. The four ol us hesitated a 
moment at the back door, all with 
the same thought: should we risk 
the dash across 50 \ards of lawn to 
the hillside beyond ? 

Then it struck. There was a roar 
like all the winds m the world. I 
looked hack to see brown water 
fighting at the windows, heart! the 
crash of shattering glass as the win¬ 
dows burst in. and the sharp crack¬ 
ling of parting timbers. The four of 
us clung to the sides of the doorway 
as the cottage began to tilt and move. 
“It’s going to tear the cottage 
down," Helen said She spoke calm¬ 
ly, and there was more wonder than 
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fear in her voice. No one screamed; 
we just braced our feet against what 
suddenly became nothing, and then 
the four of us were thrown into the 
water. Helen, struggling to keep her 
head above water, sank right m 
front of me. 1 reached down and 
caught her under the armpit, but 
the rushing water jerked her from 
my grasp and she was gone. 

In the first rush of waiter the eot 
tage was demolished and swept 
away, leaving the roof turning like 
a big merry-go round. Fav and I 
caught its edge and crawled up on 
to it. There was a shudder and the 
wave began to draw out. We had a 
sensation of great speed as the roof, 
swaying from side to side, was swept 
out towards the open sea. We saw 
Mr. Ferduh's tan car, which had 
been in the garage behind our tot 
rage, turning end over end in the 
turbulent water. 

Suddcnlv our root raft tilled and 
stopped. It had taught on a jagged 
rock and flic sea was drawing out 
from under it. Fav looked at me and 
said. “1 haven't got anv t lothcs on." 
1 looked at invseit. All that re 
"named of mine were m\ eheiked 
shirt anil p\]ama top. Then vve saw 
Dottirs head bobbing among the 
debris at the tai cornel of the roof. 
She was t lull hing the roof with both 
hands; her eves were v lazed with 

, n 

fear and panic. I started to inch 
down towards her, but her hands 
slipped off the edge anti she sank. 

“We are going to he killed," 
said Fay, in a quiet voice. 


*9 

“We’ve got to get to the shore— 
the water is sucking out!*' 1 shouted 
to her. We crawled down the roof 
together and dropped into the water, 
now onlv knee-deep. The bottom 
was rocky and uneven. Fav could 
not swim, and we held hands, hard 
and tight and desperately, as we 
struggled forward. It wasn't far 
now. “We’ll make it, we'll make 
it.” 1 kept repeating. “Hang on, 
we're going to make it!" 

And then another wave hit us. 
Fay's hand was snatched from mine 
as 1 was swept head over heels to 
wards the jagged, knife sharp rocks 
near the point. Coving up all 
thought of survival, l relaxed com 
plctclv and became as limp as sea¬ 
weed. 'Fins saved my life. 

Instinctive!), I held my breath. As 
mv both was d.ished against the 
rocks, it seemed dial I could hear 
the breaking of mv bones and the 
tearing of mv flesh. 1 waited for 
death, and as I waited I had dear 
thoughts 1 remember well. 

I thought of mv brother who had 
survived three vears of war. while 
I, a sheltered school ie.i« her, was 
about to t!it- bv violente. I thought 
rtf Le.ibert Fernandez, a local doctor 
1 bad met at a school partv just after 
vve got lo I lawau. We bad seen a 
great deal of each oilier, and had a 
tl.iu for this very evening. Wc both 
knew we were in love. And now all 
this was gone. And then, even as my 
lungs were bursting, I thought of 
the untold millions who had died 
through all the centuries before me 




as I was about to die. The finality of I swam to them and tried to climb 
death—how well you understand aboard. The raft would accommo- 
when it is your own death! date only half of me, but 1 draped 

Then I became dimly aware of a myself across it and felt more secure, 
frothy white mass of bubbles; the for 1 was higher out of the water. I 

darkness was shot with faint streaks kept thinking of the dangers from 

of light. My bursting lungs could below—barracudas, moray eels, 

hold out no longer. 1 took a deep sting rays—and shares! But I calm- 

breath—of fresh, pure air! Miracu- ed this fear with a little reasoning, 

lously, I was on top of the water! As In an ocean churned by a tidal wave 

1 gulped down the life-giving air, I most fish would surely keep close to 

began to take stock. I moved my the protection of the bottom. As my 

arms first, surprised that they were panic left me, 1 looked round—and 

still attached. Then I tried my legs; it was then that I saw the others, 
they were still part of me too, and On the crest of a particularly high 

I could move them. I could see. wave 1 counted seven of them. Some 

But I couldn’t hear; the pressure on were clinging to remains of broken 

my cars had temporarily dulled my buildings; two were holding on to 

hearing. I was in a frenzied, tossing, an uprooted' lauhala tree. “Hey! ” I 

but soundless sea. yelled. But they didn’t shout back 

I began to swim, an awkward and —they just stared as if in a coma, 

halting stroke indeed, but it carried They were all children, 
me to calmer waters, beyond the Later I looked down from the top 
rocks. 1 was surprised that I could of a big swell and saw a small boy 

Boat so easily until 1 discovered that clinging to a large log. He began to 

I was clinging to a piece of debris, a struggle towards me and I towards 

painted green board about as long him. 

and wide as my body. I raised my- “What’s your name?” I asked, 
self out of the water as much as I “Thomas Fujimoto—you’re Mees 
could and shouted, “Help!” My MecGeenis?” 
hearing was coming back, and my “Yes,” I said, and we drifted close 
own voice frightened me—hoarse enough to touch each other, sepa 
and cracked. Then 1 saw the distant rated only by our log and ratt. I tried 
shore, and the tossing water be- for modesty’s sake to keep most of 
tween, and knew that no one could me under water. “Where were you 
hear me. I could see cars moving when the wave came?” 
leisurely along the coast road as if “In die school washroom,” he an- 
they were full of indifferent, happy swered. So the wave had got up that 
people. far; that accounted for all the chil- 

Whcn I noticed several boards still dren I had seen. “Hang on!” I 
nailed together Boating towards me advised, as we drifted apart. 




Time had litde meaning now, for 
I began to feel acute physical dis¬ 
tress. My left hip was raw, from the 
Laupahoehoe rocks. 1 could feel cuts 
and bruises all over. I had bitten 
through my lower lip and couldn’t 
close my mouth without pain. I was 
getting colder. A stiff wind was 
blowing, and a cold drizzle had 
started. 

My raft was beginning to fall to 
pieces when I spotted another, 
larger one coming towards me. 
Finally it drifted within swimming 
distance, and 1 caught it. This one 
was big enough for me to lie on, but 
I had to balance myself just right 
or be turned over and ducked. It 
seemed to me 1 climbed aboard that 
thing a thousand times. 

Now I began to hear planes over¬ 
head. Between spasms of vomiting 1 
knelt on the raft and waved. This 
usually caused my raft to take a nose 
dive, dumping me into the water. I 
would climb aboard again, rebalance 
myself, and wait hopefully for the 
next plane. 

To pass the lime 1 made a mental 
list of the unusual things that floated 
by. I counted eight dead chickens— 
our neighbour Mr. Nakano’s, no 
doubt. Then there was the handbag 
that Fay had carried the first time I 
ever saw her. A moment later a 
handbag of mine, made of cane, 
went drifting by. It had been in the 
tightly-closed bottom drawer of my 
dressing-table. Then there was Mrs. 
Nakano’s photograph which Mr. 
Nakano displayed on the shelf in his 


living-room, a sodden book entitled 
Literature and Life, and Dottie’s 
orange-crate chest, still with its cover 
of tree-bark paper. 

The current was carrying me 
round a point, parallel to the coast. 
Laupahoehoe had disappeared long 
ago and now Ookala sugar mill was 
coming into view. Seeing the work¬ 
ers’ houses I began to shout again. 
But it was growing late. People 
would be sitting down to supper, 
with those they loved, while I was 
alone here, forgotten and doomed. 

Then another plane flew over me, 
this time so low that 1 could see the 
pilot. I waved vigorously, took the 
inevitable spill and climbed back 
aboard the raft. But I didn’t care. 
He had spotted me. 

He made a long circle, came back 
and dropped a bundle. I reached the 
yellow package in a few strokes. 
Stencilled on it in large black letters 
were the simple instructions: “To 
inflate, unsnap and pull handle.” 
That’s all there was to it. Swish! 
Like magic the raft inflated and I 
climbed aboard. 

I lay in the bottom and relaxed; 
for the first time since I had come 
up for air at the lighthouse I could 
rest. There was no fear of falling, 
off, no balancing, no waving or 
shouting. I was in heaven. 

It was then that I saw the little 
boat, coming directly towards me, so 
close 1 wondered why I hadn’t seen 
it before. The man foremost in the 
bow was Leabert Fernandez. “It 
can’t be,” I thought. “It’s too much 
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like a story-book.’* But it was indeed same look I had seen on those other 
Leabert. He had rushed to the shore childish faces bobbing up and ddwn 
as soon as he heard about the wave, among the wreckage, 
somehow had found a boat and had There was a quiet and sad-faced 
gone looking for survivors. He was crowd waiting on the shore. Wait- 
in swimming trunks and he looked ing for Dottie and Helen and Fay 
wonderfully strong and secure and and Thomas Fujimoto and 169 
familiar. He leaned far over and others who would never come 
held rhe raft fast to the boat as the home. I was lifted out and Leabert 
waves dashed the two craft up and carried me to his car. The two boys 
down. were put in the back seat and we 

“Are you all right?” he asked. I started for the hospital, 
could not answer. “Marsue! f.^an There, covered with blankets and 
you climb into the boat?*’ 1 found surrounded with hot-water bottles, I 

my voice. “I haven’t any clothes still shivered. My lips stayed blue 
on.” “Never mind,” he said, and he for hours, but finally I fell asleep 
climbed on to the raft, wrapped me and slept the clock round. When. I 
in a blanket, and lifted me into the woke, Leabert was sitting beside my 
boat. Also aboard were two school- bed. For a long time neither of us 
boys, one huddled in the bottom, spoke. Finally, very gently, he said, 
looking more dead than alive, the “Marsue. will you marry me?” I 
other sitting up facing the stern, his couldn’t kiss him, for 1 had four 
head bandaged. His face was rigid stitches in my lower lip. But wc have 
and his eyes expressionless, that lived very, very happily ever after. 

Shop 1'allc 

A younc; advertising executive was rebuked by his boss for overwriting 
some copy. His mentor's memo read simply: “I’ve told you 40,000 times 
—stop exaggerating! ” p.h. 

An acquaintance of mine was employed as a research assistant by a 
university physics department to investigate the thermodynamic proper¬ 
ties of wood. Two weeks after starting work he was approached by an 
encyclopedia salesman who explained that purchase of the encyclopedia 
entitled the buyer to have any three questions answered completely. To 
save himself a great ileal of work, the research assistant bought the ency¬ 
clopedia, stipulating for his first free question a full dissertation on the 
thermodynamic properties of wood. 

Three weeks later the head of the physics department called the research 
assistant into his office and said, “We have a request from an encyclopedia 
firm. One of their customers has asked for a report on the thermodynamic 
properties of wood. Please prepare the report for them.” — J. F. M. 




What 

Honeymoons 
Are For 


Too often a young bride and groom 
look upon their honeymoon as a 
sexual testing period--instead of as 
an enchanting holiday from reality 


By Jerome ;inc! Julia Rainer 


>ik honeymoon should be a lark, 
a picnic, a holiday from reality 
for two, an escape from account 
ability to anyone but each other. It 
should be a retre.it to a limbo of 
directionless jov where the deepest 
intimacy between bride and groom 
may be experienced. 

But according to some of the most 
respected marital advisers, the 
honeymoon and the nuptial night 
appear to be a soui-testing trial, 


the outcome of which can make or 
mar the marriage. This is an unfor¬ 
tunate impression to convey. 

We do not wish to disparage the 
necessity for frank and honest 
sexual information. The marriage 
manuals have rendered a valuable 
service in dispelling a sense of shame 
and in increasing knowledge of the 
physiology of sex. 

However, when they utter doleful 
prophecies that “the least false step 
by the bridegroom will make a 
wound in her heart that will never 
heal,” or that “the course of mar¬ 
riage is determined by the wedding 
night," we take vigorous exception. 
An initial mis-step will have no such 
dire clfcct. Impressions of a single 
event do not set a pattern for life— 
life is full of second chances. 

The fact is that many of the man- 

* 

uals reflect the sexual customs of the 
Victorian era, when shame, inhibi¬ 
tion and prurience were common. 
Today, sex customs are frank, in¬ 
tense and unrepressed. 

Yet the bride is still told that on 
her nuptial night she will probably 
be loo nervous, too fatigued; that 
her body may not be ready, her 
glands not functioning. Also, that 
she may expect to find the physical 
approaches of her groom “repug¬ 
nant.” This picture of a shy and 

fearful bride may have been accurate 

* 

five decades ago but today it is 
highly unrealistic. It is as diough the 
bride and groom had never danced 
or played riotously on beaches, never 


Condensed from Modern Bride 





romanced in the moonlight, never 
sat and talked .earnestly of hopes and 
plans for their future life together 
—as if, instead, they were physical 
and emotional strangers. 

What do these modern couples 
need to know? First, they need to 
know that sexual experience on the 
nuptial night and the honeymoon 
has no bearing on the emotional 
health, the physical well-being or 
the social relationship of the part¬ 
ners, even if physical culmination is 
less than perfect, or if it is delayed, 
halting or inexpert. The intimacies 
of the honeymoon are events in 
themselves, insulated by the special 
climate that is natural to the honey¬ 
moon holiday. To many, the joys of 
simple embrace and nearness to 
each other, without fear of intrusion, 
are in themselves a culmination. 

There arc months, years, a life¬ 
time ahead for the cultivation of 
sexual technique. This is one thing 
that can be counted on to improve 
with time and deepening love. 

One of our medical consultants 
has pointed out what he calls “the 
tyranny of the should,” which has 
caused trouble to many married 
couples. Relying heavily on stan 

dardized advice, they accuse their 

* 

mates, verbally or mentally, of fall- 

* • 

ing short of expectation. 

Unreal expectations can lead to 
tension and quarrelling. Why should 
these couples be troubled with such 



hazards rlfliey are lint1we?They hafvifc 
no need for promises of celestial 
delight, for “exploding fireworks.” 
They can enjoy' love in reality 
without such embellishing words. 

The kind of guidance that is most 
needed by modern honeymoon cou¬ 
ples is some preparation for the tran¬ 
sition from “being in love” to the 
more advanced state of a loving re¬ 
lationship—what some psychiatrists 
call “relatedness.” Being in love 
casts a memorable glow and is essen¬ 
tial for mating, but it is not service¬ 
able for a long-lasting marriage. The 
loving relationship is the mortar that 
keeps the marriage solid and lasting, 
and every couple should recognize 
that their rhapsodic condition will 
inevitably spend itself and be 
replaced by a more enduring emo¬ 
tional state. 

Relatcdness is no short and simple 
process; it requires a widening 
awareness and understanding of the 
otbe/’s personality—the admirable 
as well as the unadmirablc facets. 

So let us keep the honeymoon 
what it is meant to be, a holiday 
from responsibility, a waltz in the 
moonlight. It is an institution. Its 
carefree refreshment is something 
to return to time and again through¬ 
out a marriage, when the newly¬ 
weds, by then wise “oldly-weds,” 
deposit the children with Grandma 
and go away to enjoy each other 
again in a new setting. 


_/hf. mind is like the stomach. It is not how much you put into it that 
counts, but how much it digests. —A. J. N. 
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Professional wrestling in America is 
a hilarious optical illusion based on 
artificial blood and mock thunder 



IVnw!Intv;'s (>fi\ Deceivers 


By James Jitc wart-Cordon 


I n t Los Anoeles last December, 
10.000 professional - wrestling 
fans paid to see Crusher Casey, one 
of the vilest, most depraved creatures 
imaginable, beat Joe Blanchard, the 
All-American Boy, with *. reverse 
neck breaker. The crowd reaction 
was such that afterwards Casey de¬ 
manded, and got, police protection. 

In North Carolina, another 9,000 
fans, wreathed in cigar smoke, 


watched good old Ernie Dusek at¬ 
tempt once more to defeat and un¬ 
mask The Cireat Bolo. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, even though Ernie borrowed a 
crutch from one of the audience to 
beat his opponent into submission, 
the wily Bolo hung on to the mask 
and strangled Ernie—just in time 
for both of them to head for their 
next booking. 

Armed with attractions like these, 
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wrestling is setting up attendance 
records in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Some 4,000 untamed 
tigers of the mat drew 24 million 
cash customers into 534 arenas last 
year, and entertained uncounted 
millions more via television. As a 
former professional wrestler myself 
—billed as The Utica Strong Boy, 
although I'd never been in Utica—I 
find today's phenomenal attendance 
figures surprising. But the scripts, at 
least, are familiar. 

Against a hero who is a combina¬ 
tion of Wyatt Earp and Sir Gala- 
had wresding pits a villain who will 
not only go to any lengths to win, 
but who out of sheer bloodlust and 
hatred of all that is fine and noble 
will do his best to cripple his oppo¬ 
nent. The villain demonstrates his 
caddishness by wearing all manner 
of outlandish costumes, like mono¬ 
cles, Iron Crosses, Arab head-dress 
and — usually — long, dyed-blond 
hair. The hero wears nothing but 
wrestling trunks and a righteous 
expression. 

In order to identify himself more 

j 

clearly, at the outset the golden¬ 
haired cad refuses even to shake 
hands. Then while the referee's back 
is turned he plays such low, dirty 
tricks on the hero as strangling him, 
pulling his hair, kicking him and 
generally showing a lack of good 
manners. But while the fans call 
frantically to the referee to pay some 
attention to the crimes that are being 
committed, the hero refuses to make 
the smallest complaint. 


The standard script calls for the 
villain to seize the hero in a series of 
torture-producing holds while the 
hero exhibits agony. Since the action 
takes place in a four-sided ring, all 
blows, kicks, stamps and butts have 
to be done in quadruplicate so that 
every patron has a chance to see 
what’s going on. If the match, is to 
last ten minutes, this torture phase 
goes on for about eight. Then at 
about the beginning of the ninth 
minute the villain stops tearing the 
hero apart and throws him to the 
mat with a mighty smash. 

Once the hero is an inert mass, the 
villain—instead of pinning his vic¬ 
tim’s shoulders to the mat for the 
three seconds needed to make him 
the winner—begins to circle the 
ring, gloating to the crowd over his 
triumph. 

The aroused spectators boo, catcall 
and hurl projectiles at the villain, 
who curls his lips with scorn. 

* - Then the hero, who has been left 
for dead, begins to quiver and finally 
staggers to his leet. He lunges for 
the villain who, terrified bv the 
sight of the vengeance bound hero,- 
begs for mercy. The hero, however, 
hoists the villain to his shoulders, 
bangs him to the canvas and pins 
him there—with one eve on the 
clock to see that they arc ending on 
time for the next television com¬ 
mercial. 

All professional wrestling in 
America boils down to this struggle. 
But the hero does not always win. If 
the villain is colourful enough, he 
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beats hero after hero until that time 
when public rage can no longer 
stand the sight of him going un¬ 
punished—a point that is reached 
when ringside seats can be sold for 
Rs. 25. Then he meets one of the top 
Galahads like Antonino Rocca, who 
arc both heroes and popular attrac¬ 
tions, and whose role it is to van¬ 
quish hitherto unconquerable vil¬ 
lains. 

Casting for the 432 wrestlers who 
work around New York is arrangeil 
by booking agent Toots Mondt, a 
former wrestler who now supplies 
gristle to New York and New Jer¬ 
sey. His office is constantly filled 
with broad-shouldered men, quietly 
puffing away at huge cigars while 
waiting to be told where to exercise 
their skills next. Most are of enor¬ 
mous size, since the vogue today is 
for 224-pound walruses. 

Promoters ask the booking agent 
to get the raw materials for a wres¬ 
tling show. 'I'he promoter decides 
who will be the villain, who the 
hero and who will win also how 
long the match is to take. Given this 
information both men know exactly 
what to do. Since most wrestlers 
work on salary it is a matter of small 
importance to them where or with 
whom they wrestle, or if they are to 
win or lose. 

Stars like Antonino Rocca or Bud¬ 
dy Rogers get a percentage of the 
gate and may make anything from 
Rs. 8 lakhs to Rs. 12 lakhs a year, but 
the boys in the supportingbouts rare¬ 
ly make more than Rs. 1,250 a week. 
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The difference between the “under¬ 
neath” wrestler and the “topliner” 
has nothing to do with relative skill, 
but lies in colour and showmanship. 
The more ambitious wrestlers spend 
their spare time devising gimmicks 
or characters to improve the act. 

Karl Von Hess, for example, 

sometimes plays an unrepentant 

Nazi, making his appearance in a 

monocle and a cloak covered with 

swastikas. He remains resolutely 

* 

seated when the American national 
anthem is played, then gives fre¬ 
quent and loud Heils while biting, 
kicking and otherwise maiming his 
opponent. 

Rocca, Mondt's top attraction, 
developed his trade-mark—bare feet 
—by accident. When he arrived in 
New York from Argentina no one 
could find him a pair of size-13 
wrestling hoots; he had logo on for 
his first bout barefoot. This re 
dourided to his advantage, since the 
story took shape that Rocca develop 
ed his skill wrestling wild bulls bare 
foot on the pampas. 

Injuries arc rare. There are acci¬ 
dents. of course, but far fewer than 
in, sa\, hula hooping. l*or profes¬ 
sional wrestling is really a form of 
tumbling, which has been practised 
assiduously in the gvrn. When a 
wrestler is going to be bounced ofF 
the ropes or the mat, he assists hy 
movitig with the hold, though it 
may apjiear that he is being tugged 
very much against his will. 

If any noise is needed, the hero 
will slap himself on his thigh as the 



villain throws a punch, which of 
course never really lands. 

When one wresder hoists the 
other into the air in order to slam 
him to the mat, he will prolong his 
hold until the man in the air can 
pick his landing spot and brace his 
body so that when he lands, always 
heels first, he will not be hurt. 

The usual sign from one wrestler 
to another, if by accident a hold 
should become painful, is a slight 
tap with the finger on the leg. This 
is more effective than trying to tell 
the other man to lay off, because of 
the noise in the arena. 

Infrequently, the man who is sup¬ 
posed to lose becomes angry and in¬ 
sists on winning. In Houston, dur¬ 
ing a match he was supposed to win, 
Antonino Rocca confidently gave 
the signal that he was ready to take 
over. His opponent, in a moment of 
either forgetfulness or rebellion, in¬ 
stead turned round and threw 
Rocca. This treachery so incensed 
Rocca that he left for New York in 
a flood of tears and rage which was 
comparable only to an outburst by 
Maria Callas. 

One of the most spectacular effects 
in wrestling is the blood bath. The 
“blood” is supplied by a capsule 
filled with a bright red dye and held 
in the mouth. At the proper mo¬ 
ment the victim, after what appears 
to be a blow, bites the capsule and 
falls to the mat, covering his face 
with his hands. As he does this he 
rubs the carmine dye vigorously 
over his face. Getting up, he looks 


like the vicrirti of a shotgun blast. 

Doc Jerry Graham is particularly 
noted for his skill in “bleeding.” 
In addition to the mouth pill, Doc 
Graham, in his last two struggles 
with Sefior Rocca, daintily fixed a 
couple of extra pills on to his face 
and neck, so that after Rocca had 
nudged him sharply with his fore¬ 
arm the good doctor was able to pro¬ 
vide streams of blood that gave a 
veritable Versailles-fountain effect. 

Another spectacular effect is for 
the wrestler to take a flying leap 
from the ring into the crowd, after 
supposedly missing a lunge at his 
opponent. This calls for preparation. 
The management must supply four 
sturdy rogues who are stationed at 
the ringside. As the climactic mo¬ 
ment approaches, the leaper nods to 
the four rogues who form them¬ 
selves into a sort of human firemen’s 
net. When he jumps they half rise 
fronj their chairs, braced for the 
shock, and then settle back holding 
him with the tenderness of a mother 
for a baby. 

As a group, wrestlers are more in¬ 
telligent than boxers: not only are 
they unlikely to have their brains 
scrambled by being hit, but the act¬ 
ing skill required of them seems to 
call for a higher mental type. How¬ 
ever villainous and cannibalistic 
he may act on the screen, the 
typical walrus is an amiable, beer- 
drinking, cigar-smoking citizen, 
whose chief concern is to see that 
nothing interferes with his expert 
tumbling act, six nights a week. 



n this list of word pairs, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word. Answers are on the next page. 


(1) eject—A: to throw out. B: exclaim. 
C: jump out. D: jump up. 

(2) inject—A: to begin. B: prise open. C: 
put into. D: cry out. 

(3) introspection—A: official inquiry. B: 
self-examination. C: unwarranted in¬ 
trusion. D: homesickness. 

(4) retrospection—A: survey of past 
events. B: depression. C: interest directed 
towards oneself. D: investigation. 

(5) deduce—A: to take away from. B: 
deceive. C: infer. D: influence. 

(6) induce—A: to derive, as a conclusion. 
B: increase. C.: comfort. D: persuade. 

(7) deduct-—A: to ponder. B: subtract. 
C: weaken. D: guess. 

(8) induct—A: to invite. B: guide. 
install. O: be emphatic. 

(9) evolve—A: to avoid. B: turn round. 
C: become clear. D: develop gradually. 

(10) devolve—A: to determine. B: be 
complicated. C: be handed over. D: 
upset. 


(11) reputed-— A: named. B: proved 
wrong. C: angered. D: considered or 
regarded. 

(12) imputed —A: revealed. B: ascribed or 
attributed. C: assailed. D: purged. 

(13) euphony (u' fo ne)—A: good 
humour. B: pride. C: pleasing sounds. 
D: sense of well-being. 

(14) cacophony (k3 kof' o ne>—A: harsh 
sounds. B; laughter. C: sighing. D; 
sarcasm. 

(15) erupt-—A: to end abruptly. B: burst 
forth. (,: call out. D: reduce to fragments. 

(18) disrupt—A: to anger. B: pervert. C: 
break up. 1): mangle. 

(17) digress -A: to decline to a worse 
state. B: make a mistake. C: lie. D: stray 
from the main theme. 

(18) regress—A: to go back. 1): apologize. 
C: surrender. D: be discouraged. 

(19) denote-— A: to observe. B. be the sign 
of. C: nominate. D: lack. 

(20) connote —A: to write down. B: notice. 
C; agree with. D: suggest. 
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- Answers to - 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


(1) eject—A: To throw out; expel; force 
out; as, to eject a heckler. Latin ex, “out,” 
and jacere , “to throw.” 

(2) inject—C: To put or force into; as, to 

inject a vaccine. I-atin injicere , “to throw 
»» 


(3) introspection—B: Self-examination; 

the act of looking within oneself; as, to 
be given to introspection. Latin intro , 
“within,” and spectre, “to look.” 

(4) retrospection—A; A survey of past 
events; looking back on old days; as, to 
indulge in retrospection. Latin retrospecerr, 
“to look back.” 

(5) deduce —C: To infer; derive as a con¬ 
clusion; as, to deduce a suspect’s guilt 
from the evidence. Latin de, “from,” and 
ducere, “to lead.” 

(6) induce —-D: To persuade; lead or move 
to action; as, to induce a person to leave. 
Latin inducere. 

(7) deduct-—B: To subtract; take away; as, 
to deduct an item from taxable income. 
I«atin deducere. 

(8) induct —C: To install, as in an of!ice ; 
as, to induct the new vicar. Latin rndurere. 

(9) evolve— -D: To develop gradually; 
work out; as, to evolve a plan. Latin ex, 
“out,” and t<olvtre, “to roll.” 

(10) devolve— C: To be handed over or 
transferred to; as, “The responsibility 
will devolve on him.” Latin devolvere, “to 
roll down.” 
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(11) reputed—D: Considered or regarded; 
as, reputed to be wealthy. Latin re-, 
“again,” and putare, “to consider.” 

t 

(12) imputed-—B: Ascribed or attributed 
(to); charged (usually referring to a fault 
or misdeed); as, “The crime was imputed 
to him.” Latin imputare. 

(13) euphony— C: Pleasing or harmonious 
sounds; as, the euphony of his phrases. 
Greek euphonies, from eu, “good,” and 
phone , “sound." 

(14) cacophony—A: Harsh or discordant 
sounds; as, the cacophony of an orchestra 
tuning up. Greek kakophonia, “bad 
sound.” 

(15) erupt—B: To burst or break forth, as 
a volcano. Latin ex, “out,” and rumpere , 
“to break.” 

(16) disrupt —C: To break up; rend 
asunder; split; as, to disrupt a meeting, 
l^ttin dirmipere, “to break apart.” 

(17) digress- D: To stray from the main 
theme of a discourse; as, to digress for a 
moment. Latin dtgredi, from di-, “aside,” 
and grad/, “to go.” 

(18) regress -A : To go back; move back- 
warti; degenerate; as, “Some plant 
species tend to regress.” 1-atin regredj “to 
go back.” 

(19) denote -B: To be the sign of: indi¬ 
cate; as, clock hands denote the horn. 
Latin de, “down,” and mtare, “to mark.” 

(20) connote—-1): To suggest; signify; 
imply; as. “Exceptional intelligence in a 
chi Id usually connotes intelligent ancestors. ” 
Latin ermnotare, "to mark with.” 

I ’ocahulary Ratings 

20—18 correct.excellent 

17-15 correct. good 

14-12 correct.fair 






A famous humorist examines some 
stupendous ideas in the cold 
light of morning 



Genius 
at Midnight 

liy H. Allen Smith 

\e NinuT a few weeks ago I 
;■ awoke from a deep sleep 
' "> with the most brilliant idea 
that ever passed through the mind 
of a mortal being. ! groped for the 
light, found my pad and pencil and 
wrote it down, convinced that this 
was a concept which would shake 
the earth. 

Next morning at breakfast I 


suddenly remembered that I had 
committed a soul-stirring idea to 
paper during the night, though I 
couldn’t recall a thing about it. 1 
rushed to get it, and this is what 
I found: 

this at time Roosevelt died 

not understandable to me—to us— 

examine intellectual rot 

they mean well—maybe 

the plumber 

do something about it. 

There wasn’t anything 1 could do 
about it. There was vast meaning 
and significance in it somewhere, 
but it eluded me. It eludes me still. 

This happens to me all the lime. 
And I’ve found that it happens to 
others who write memos in the 
night. The things we scribble down 
are almost always pure nonsense. 

A neighbour of mine, in a period 
of sleeplessness, arrived at an idea 
which he believed would be of enor¬ 
mous benefit, so he wrote it down. 
The next da\ he was unable to make 
any sense out of it: “(icrman doctor 
-lines patients up in a circle — 
checks ’em from his bicycle seat.” 

The scratching clown of unintel¬ 
ligible night notes is a universal 
habit among professional writers, 
but l find it also happens to sensible, 
well-adjusted people. 

There 1 is, for example, the case 
of the memo written in the night by 
a famous British admiral in the 
First World War. This admiral had 
a recurring dream in which he was 

4' 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 




shown the way to end the war 
swiftly and happily. During his 
sleep he would see it all quite 
clearly, but when morning came 
he’d be unable to remember it. 
Finally he wrote it down in the 
night, and next day hurried to read 
how he could get on with the job of 
ending the war. His master solution 
was stated in seven words: 

The skin is mightier than the 
banana. 

For some years I have preserved a 
thing which had me convinced, at 
the time 1 put it down, that I would 
be the first man in history to win 
two Nobel Prizes in the same year— 
the prize for literature and the prize 
for peace. I dozed off, thinking of 
my trip to Sweden and the fame that 
would be mine. The next morning 
I found on my note-pad : 

insomnia for poor people 
think of something downstairs 
think of something in bathroom 
(powdered alum) 

think of something in bedroom 
RETRACE ! ! ! ! 

There is a story about a doctor 
who was interested in the use of 
ether and had a dose administered to 
himself. While he was going under, 


a great thought framed itself in his 
mind—he believed that he had 
grasped the key to all the mysteries 
of philosophy. When he regained 
consciousness he was unable to re¬ 
capture it. It was of vital importance 
to mankind, so he arranged to have 
himself given ether again and deter¬ 
mined that he would speak the great 
thought so that a secretary could 
write it down. Just before the anaes¬ 
thetic took full effect he had the 
vision again, and he spoke as fol¬ 
lows : 

The entire universe is permeated 
with a 

strong odour of turpentine. 

1 am an admirer of a poem that 
Ann Maulsby, a neighbour of mine, 
composed in the night and couldn’t 
even remember writing down. She 
simply found it and recognized her 
own handwriting. Here it is: 

Stuc\ with the stuff of gardeners’ 
dolls — 

One-half man and one-half woman. 

Little Mary Ott on her blot-stained 
cot. 

Plagued by austerer values than 
ours. 

In my opinion it's as good as any¬ 
thing T. S. Eliot ever wrote. 


A Touch of Texas 

J. Texas woman whose husband had recently struck oil was holding 
forth at a dinner party about her furs, jewels, cars and fabulous new 
house. One of the guests inquired how many bathrooms the new place 
had, and she replied loftily, “I Can seat seven.” —Contributed by Mary B. Moore 
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BjVvr the London Data Processing 
BwS Centre, I watched 19-year-old 
Marianne Wilder present a machine 
with a complex engineering prob¬ 
lem. At once lights twinkled and 
winked on a control panel as the 
computer set briskly to work. There 
was a subdued hum from the grey 
steel vacuum cabinets; the high- 


Playing draughts and composing music 
are just their party tricks. Thesefantastic 
thinking monsters are worth hundreds of 
men—and they even build each other 

required several million separate 
calculations. Operated by a girl 


speed printer muttered. Suddenly 
the machine stopped. An orange 
light flashed and the electric type¬ 
writer printed an asterisk—-the com¬ 
puter’s code for: You made a mis¬ 
take with your last entry! 

Marianne smiled understanding^’ 
and explained: “Every morning we 
feed it errors just to see that it’s on 
its toes. It always throws them back 
at us.” She corrected the entry and 
the machine started again. An hour 
later it gave an answer that had 


with only a fortnight’s training, the 

computer had solved a problem 

that would have occupied a trained 

engineer for moie than a year. 

“This is an amazing machine,” 

said Marianne. “It makes you shiver 

* 

at first, but you soon come to regard 
is almost like a person.” 

The machine was an electronic 
computer—one of the new “giant 
brains” which differ from previous 
computing and tabulating machines 
in that they function at the speed of 
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light—186,300 miles per second. 
They can read, write aad calculate 
simultaneously; they have tenacious 
“memories,” and they can learn by 
experience. In the last half-dozen 
years nearly 200 of them have come 
into use in Britain alone to per¬ 
form miracles that touch the lives 
of many people. 

The new computers cost from 
about Rs. 10 lakhs to Rs. 66 lakhs or 
more each. Some of the more spec¬ 
tacular uses for them arc military. A 
guided missile in flight, for example, 
must be in exactly the right position 
at precisely the right speed when the 
thrust is cut; an error of one foot per 
second in speed can cause a one-mile 
miss at the point of impact. As it 
climbs, a missile sends radio signals 
to a computer on the ground, in¬ 
forming it about variations in wind, 
fuel consumption, temperature, ro¬ 
tation of the earth and a score of 
other items. The computer calcu¬ 
lates the effects of these factors and 
instantly flashes instructions to keep 
the missile on course. When the 
rocket reaches the right speed and 
is correctly trimmed, the computer 
cuts the motor and the missile coasts 
at 14,000 miles an hour to its target. 
No human being could possible 
work with the speed and accuracy 
required by so complex an opera 
lion. 

This miracle child of twentieth- 
century science was in fact blue¬ 
printed more than 100 years ago— 
by Charles Babbage, the English 
mathematician. Only lack of funds 


and support prevented him from 
building his “analytical engine.” 
When the first computers emerged 
a century later, they followed in re¬ 
markable detail the principles he 
envisaged. 

The present computers grew out 
of the early tabulating, calculating 
and teleprinter machines.Combined 
into one complete system and 
speeded up by electronics, the most 
advanced of them can solve any 
problem that can be expressed in 
writing. Here, briefly, is how they. 
work. 

An operator types information 
and instructions on a special type¬ 
writer that converts letters and 
numerals into a code of dots on a 
magnetic tape. The computer 
“reads” these signals and sends 
them to the central “brain” or 
“memory.” This “memory” tern- 
porarily stores partial answers to a 
Jong problem until the computer's 
ingenious circuits call them out at 
the right moment to complete the 
answers. It also permanently stpres 
for repeated use such standard data 
as logarithm tables. The actual cal¬ 
culating is then done on orders from 
an instruction tape that tells the 
computer precisely what to do with 
the stored infoimation. 

An involved problem may require 
thousands of steps, but computers 
make light work of it by jicrform- 
ing 40,000 arithmetical operations 
per second. Electrons flash through 
the bewildering maze of up to 
500,000 circuits and then deliver the 
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correct answer to a high-speed 
printer which types it out at speeds 
as high as 1,500 lines a minute. The 
printers are versatile, too: they will 
express the answer in figures, plain 
language or a diagram. And to top 
it all, the compute! automatically 
checks the accuracv of its own 

J 

answers. In rare cases of error—dust 
specks arc the usual villains—the 
machine stops and recalculates. 

One of the most popular exhibits 
at the World’s Fair in Brussels last 
year was a computer that answered 
questions in any one of ten lan¬ 
guages. The questions were about 
major historical events in any year 
from 4 b.c. to the present. A visitor 
would call out in German, for in¬ 
stance, the years 1480 and 1766. The 
operator then entered these years 
and the language on the key 
board. In less than a second the 
machine’s electric typewriter began 
printing, in German: “1480 -Leon 
ardo da Vinci invented the para 
chute. 1766—Mozart composed his 
first opera at the age of 11.” 

In Italy a computer at the Gallar- 
atc Jesuit College demonstrated 
detective talents while indexing the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Indexing is 
usually easy meat for computers, but 
in this case the machine frequently 
had to guess at letter groups and en¬ 
tire words that w< re missing from 
the crumbling scrolls; it did this by 
analysing the words preceding and 
following each gap. Then it scanned 
the thousands of index words to find 
the one that most nearly fitted the 


context. To test the accuracy of the 
method, portions of known text 
were blacked out and the partial sen¬ 
tences given to the machine. It re¬ 
placed correctly as many as five 
consecutive words. 

The giant brain has also been set 
to work translating the current flood 
of scientific papers produced in a 
score of languages. First, every word 
in a sizeable English dictionary is 
listed on tape under a code number. 
The Russian, French or German 
equivalents of each word are given 
the same number. Then, to translate 
from Russian to English, for exam¬ 
ple, a tape with the Russian code 
numbers is fed into the machine, 
which matches the numbers and 
prints out the English. In an early 
experiment the computer was asked 
to translate the English saying “Out 
of sight, out of mind” into Russian. 
The result was startling: “Invisible 
and insane.” Newer computers arc 
much more sophisticated and, while 
human editing to rearrange awk¬ 
ward word sequences is still needed, 
the computer can make hundreds of 
rough translations in a day. 

“Gomputers can do almost any 
mental work that a man can sped 
out,” says Dr. Alan Perlis, one of 
the mathematician philosophers 
who have played key roles in extend¬ 
ing, the scope of computers. “Each 
generation of human pupils must be 
taught afresh, but once you’ve 
taught any single computer to per¬ 
form a process, you’ve taught them 
all, and for ever. After a method of 




solving a problem is worked out, it 
becomes part of the huge library of 
machine methods available to users 
everywhere.” 

Computers make business fore¬ 
casts, prepare weather predictions, 
run refineries. They search out legal 
precedents, help in the diagnosing 
of diseases and com[>ose harmonic 
though uninspired music. At one 
British factory, a machine even 
controls the manufacture of other 
computers: the shop-floor workers 
receive their instructions from 
the computer, carry them out 
and make their reports to it on 
punched cards. 

Designers have been working to 
give computers larger and faster 
memories and greater flexibility; 
one of their aims is to feed in and 
extract information as quickly as the 
computer can process it. A British 
firm has developed a machine which 
enables the computer to read directly 
from a printed or typewritten page, 
cutting out the need for an operator 
to encode the material. Another 
electronic device, now in the final 
stage of development at a London 
factory, can handle and print a com¬ 
puter’s output in plain language at 
50 lines a second—fast enough to 
present a full-length novel in less 
than two minutes. 

Barely satisfied with the spectacu¬ 
lar developments of the last few 
years, designers are now seeking to 
realize the goal expressed a decade 
ago by the late John von Neu¬ 
mann,* a pioneer in computer 



development. “Computers must be 
able to modify their behaviour on 
the basis of their experience,” he 
said. One of the scientists tackling 
this problem is Dr. A. L. Samuel, 
who has taught a computer to play 
draughts. This has a serious pur¬ 
pose; to train the machine to learn 
by experience. The first step was 
to number the 32 draught-board 
squares and the 12 men on each side. 
Then into the computer’s brain were 
fed several thousand moves, a few 
instructions and it was ready. The* 
computer politely gives its human 
opponents the choice of colours, 
then prints out “Mi 12 16”—indi¬ 
cating that the machine’s first move 
is man 12 into square 16. The hu¬ 
man opponent replies by giving the 
computer the numbers of his move. 

The machine now runs over all 
the moves open to it, calculating its 
opponent’s best response to each, the 
Jiext probable move in that case, 
then the probable reply to that. It 
carries this procedure forward six 
steps before printing out the move it 
has selected—all in 15 seconds: then 
it waits—humming quietly—for its 
opponent’s move. 

The draughts-playing computer 
keeps every move of every game 
stored in its “memory,” and avoids 
plays that have led to losing games. 
The result is that it shows steady 
improvement and now easily defeats 
anyone except a real expert. 

Another advance in the learning 

• See “The Great Mind of John von Neu¬ 
mann,” The Reader’s Digest, August 1957. 



machine fiwd has been achieved by 
Dr. A. M. Utdey, head of the com¬ 
puter division of Britain’s National 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington. 
He has developed a computer which 
does not need to be stored with basic 
facts; instead it picks up the inform¬ 
ation it needs as it goes along. After 
listening to a number of tunes, for 
example, Dr. Uttley’s machine can 
identify and play back any one of 
them when it hears the opening 
bars. 

Without human preparation or 
aid it can also guide a model lorry, 
fitted with a control unit, along any 
marked route, however tortuous; 
the first time the lorry goes off course 
it tries to find its own way back by 
trial and error. The computer 
watches its efforts silently for a few 
moments, ignoring the lorry’s fran¬ 
tic signals for instructions; having 
grasped how it must be steered to 


Encouraged by thfe headlong prd^ ; 
gress of the last decade, the com-; 
puter scientists from all over the 
world who met at Teddington 
last November for the Sym¬ 
posium of the Mechanization of =■’ 
Thought Processes were able to dis¬ 
cuss realistically the building of com¬ 
puters which could perform surgical 
operations. Such machines would 
cut and stitch much faster than any 
human surgeon; they would watch 
their work with photo-transistor 
eyes and keep a constant check on 
the patient’s pulse, blood pressure 
and temperature. 

Computer men, thrilled by the 
genie they have created, like to 
speculate on the tremendous prom¬ 
ise it holds for human advancement. 
“The computer is playing a vital 
part in the current industrial revolu¬ 
tion,” says Basil de Ferranti, M.P., 
director of the Manchester firm 


return to the route, the computer 
takes charge and guides it back; 
each time the lorry leaves the route 
thereafter, the computer returns it 
unerringly. If the lorry’s steering 
mechanism is reversed, the com¬ 
puter is at first confused and gives in¬ 
structions that take the vehicle in 
the opposite direction. Angry buzzes 
pass between master and slave for a 
few seconds until the computer has 
sized up the new situation and once 
more gives the correct directions. 


which, in 1953, built the world’s first 
marketable computer. “By abolish¬ 
ing time-consuming mental drudg¬ 
ery and freeing technicians for 
creative planning, whole new indus¬ 
tries and product ranges become 
possible. These will provide bound¬ 
less employment and prosperity.” 

No man can foretell what the 
future holds, but there is no doubt 
that from now on, many of our 
questions about it will be answered 
at the speed of light. 
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Nature's tireless little engineers are being put to work to 

help the farmer 


workman on :i Canadian railway 
once reported to His head¬ 
quarters: “The heaver here are 
awful. Every morning we spend 
hours breaking their dams before we 
can get to work. 11 we don l, they 
flood the tracks. 1 made a water¬ 
wheel and tied tin cans to it to scare 
theTieaver away. They shoved a pole 
into the wheel and stopped it. I left 
a lantern burning all night and they 
covered it. I built a culvert under 


By Robert Froman 

railway their dam and they plugged it up. 1 
; head- built a wire fence to keep them 
ere are away, and they cut down my poles 
: spend and used the wire on their dams, 
■fore we What do you suggest?” 
i'i, they Beavers’ dam-building skill, their 
i water- systematic gathering and storing of 
to scare food for the winter, and their affec- 
:d a pole tionatc family life, long ago moved 
it. I left the Red Indians to dub them the 
md they “little men of the woods.” They are 
t under not little by rodent standards, for 
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they can grow to a length of three 
or four feet and a weight of 30 to 
40 pounds. Their tools are four 
powerful chisel-like teeth and two 
nimble front paws. With their teeth 
they can fell a tree four inches thick 
in 15 minutes. With their paws they 
can manipulate sticks, stones, mud 
or any building mater ial they want. 

When a beaver dam is abandon¬ 
ed, it slowly gives way, the swamp 
drains, and vegetation takes over 
the rich loam left behind. 

While digging a drainage-ditch 
across his onion fields, one market 
gardener found that the heavy black 
loam was from 12 to 15 feet deep. 
At the lower end of his fields he 
uncovered the explanation—the re¬ 
mains of an ancient beaver dam. 

* Ecologists believe that this pro 
cess, repeated endlessly since the last 
ice-age, has been responsible for 
much of North America’s best farm¬ 
land. 

Three hundred years ago tlvTe 
were more beavers than people in 
North America—an estimated bo 
million of them. It was in pursuit of 
their fur that trappers and traders 
blazed the first trails into the wilder¬ 
ness. By 1800, however, the beaver 
had been exterminated in most of 
New England; by 1928 he had al 
most disappeared from Southern 
Canada and from the United Slates 
east of the Mississippi. 

Since then the beaver has staged a 
remarkable come-back. Government 
conservationists have been putting 
him to work in places where he can 


be useful. They help him to choose 
sites where his dams will be bene¬ 
ficial to all concerned. In many areas 
living beavers are now far more 
valuable than the pelts of dead ones. 

In the right places the beavers' 
dams do an enormous amount of 
good. I11 some remote wilderness 
areas of the American West, when 
the head-waters of a creek or river 
are in need of a restraining in¬ 
fluence, beavers are dropped by para¬ 
chute in wooden cages which open 
automatically upon landing. 

To keep silt from washing down 
into their reservoirs, government 
agencies and private power com¬ 
panies are placing beavers on dozens 
of upstream tributaries. This helps 
to stabilize the fiow of water into 
the reservoirs, and frequently turns 
ugly gullies into fertile little valleys. 

Many parts of America have seen 
underground water-tables fall from 
25 to 50 feet in the past ten years. 
Beavers help to solve the problem by 
keeping rainfall on hand until it’s 
needed. For example, in 1954, when 
drought turned much of the sur¬ 
rounding farmland into a miniature 
dust bowl, Bear Mountain State 
Park, New York, remained a green 
onsi c because of water supplies 
backed up In its 20-odd beaver 
colonies. 

Beaver ponds are a blessing to 
most other forms of wildlife. Moose 
feed in them; deer, bear and elk 
browse around the edges. Muskrats, 
mink and otter share the water, and 
nearly all fish benefit from the 
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regulation of the flow of the stream. 

People who know the beaver 
respect his intelligence. A naturalist 
once made a sizeable hole in a beaver 
dam. Three young animals imme¬ 
diately set to work repairing the 
damage. It proved too big a job for 
them, however, so after a few 
minutes one of them swam off and 
returned with an adult. The old 
fellow dived to the bottom of the 
pond, came up with a boulder, 
shoved it into the break and held it 
there while the young ones plastered 
it into place with mud. 


A countrywoman tells of making 
friends with a family of beavers by 
bringing them presents of alder 
twigs, apples and sweets. One even¬ 
ing she set out sliced apples. They 
crowded round the plate so greedily 
that the smallest one couldn’t get his 
share. When his outraged squeals 
went unheeded, he stamped down 
to the water and slapped the surface 
with his tail—the beavers’ danger, 
signal meaning, “Dive! ” The others 
instantly splashed into the depths of 
the pond—while the baby beaver 
helped himself to the apples. 


»»«« 


Boston Bred 

Tn Boston to look for a job, I walked into the Hotel Vendome after a 
round of interviews to rest for a few minutes before my next appointment. 
In the ladies’ lounge I stretched out wearily on a sofa. A moment later a 
tall, white-haired woman was asking me solicitously, “My dear, aren’t you 
feeling well? May I do something for you?” “No, thank you,” I mur¬ 
mured. “I’m not ill; I’m just tired.* Frowning, she drew herself up and 
said reprovingly, “In Boston, my dear, we do not lie down in the daytime 

Unless we are ill.” - Contributed by Jean Arkermann 


* * * 

Space Breaks 

A Martian lands on earth, hops up to a petrol pump and demands, 
“Take me to your leader” ... A Martian lands in Paris, spots Biigitte 
Bardot and, electric-bulb eyeball flashing furiously, demands: “Take me 
to your leader— later” ... A couple of Martians land in Washington, and 
one asks a near-by fire hydrant: “Which way to the White House?” “Good 
heavens," snorts the other Martian, "don’t ask him. He’s only a little boy” 
... A Martian lands in a small, quiet town late at night, enters a near- 
empty snack bar, goes up to the jukebox with flashing lights and iridescent 
bubbles, demands: “Say, what’s a slick chick like you doin’ in a dead 
town like this?” —Time 



Why does this complex part of your 
anatomy suffer so much and so often? 
And what do the symptoms mean ? 


All About Your Throat 


By Evan Wylie 


! n good or bad 
weather, the 
whole year 
round, thousands 
of people daily 
wake up with 
sore throats. No 
other disease ex¬ 
cept its frequent 
companion, the 
common cold, is 
so much with us. 

Yet because its 
victims are so nu¬ 
merous and their misery so familiar, 
there is a tendency to regard it as an 
annoying but trivial illness. The 
truth is that the sore throat is perhaps 
the most important alarm signal in 
the body—a warning that carriers of 
disease have penetrated the body’s 
outer defences and are gathering 
strength to press their assault farther. 


The word 
"throat” covers 
several separate 
structures linked 
by a system of 
valves, raising 
and lowering and 
squeezing de¬ 
vices, that permit 
us to breathe, 
talk, eat and 
drink. Clog one 
of these for an in¬ 
stant and life is 
jeopardized. Alter their amazing 
anatomical arrangement by a 
fraction of an inch and the world’s 
speech would be reduced to guttural 
grunts and high-pitched whistles. 

The tissues of the throat are deli¬ 
cate but remarkably durable. Pro¬ 
tected by only a thin film of mucus 
and saliva, they endure temperatures 
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ranging from icc-cream at — 13 0 C. 
to tea at - 71° C. Every few 
seconds air swishes past them at 
ten m.p.h.; a sneeze or cough rips 
through at a speed as high as 200 
m.p.h. In one day they are exposed 
to about 3,000 gallons of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide and some thou¬ 
sand million dust particles. In addi¬ 
tion to the traffic exhaust fumes 
that permeate the air many of us 
breathe, a heavy smoker’s tissues 
must face the onslaught of parching, 
tar-laden smoke. The complex chain 
of events we call the swallow, which 
requires the split-second teamwork 
of several muscles, takes place about 
3,000 times a day. And unless the 
throat’s owner is a hermit, it will 
also be called on daily to carry out 
the rapid-fire muscular expansions 
and contractions necessary to form 
more than 25,000 words of talk. 

Let’s look at the chronically over¬ 
worked structure. Open wide ia 
front of a mirror and the most you 
will see is the tip of the soft palate 
hanging fiom the r<x>f of the mouth. 
But if you had a doctor’s tongue- 
depressor, you could flatten out your 
tongue long enough to glimpse a bit 
of the middle portion of the throat, 
called the pharynx—a sort of cross¬ 
roads of the windpipe, nose, mouth 
anti oesophagus. On each side of the 
pharynx you might see twin beds 
of tissue called the tonsils. With a 
specialist’s long, slender mirror and 
forehead light, you could see a re¬ 
flected view of the larynx (Adam’s 
apple) with its two taut vocal cords. 


May 

It is in the hollow larynx, or voice 
box, that the column of air pressed 
upwards from the lungs is trans¬ 
formed by the cords, vibrating like 
rubber bands, into high- and low- 
frequency sound waves. These vibra¬ 
tions, in turn, are moulded into 
words by the rapid muscular actions 
of the walls of the throat, the soft 
palate, tongue, lips and teeth. 

Because the larynx is constandy 
exposed to germ-laden air and 
smoke and because many of us abuse 
our voices, the larynx tissues and vo¬ 
cal cords often become so inflamed 
that the voice is reduced to a hoarse 
whisper or is lost altogether, a con¬ 
dition known as laryngitis. But 
hoarseness docs not necessarily im¬ 
ply infection. It may be due to emo¬ 
tional problems which cause a tight¬ 
ening of the throat muscles and 
disturb the delicate vibrations of the 
vocal cords, thus altering the volume 
and pitch of their sound waves. Sup¬ 
pressed rage and tension may cause 
the voice to become harsh and shrill; 
deep-seated fear or guilt may make 
it thin, shakv and high-pitched. 
Even total loss of voice can occur in 
a perfectly normal larynx that is 
paralysed by acute anxiety. 

The throat is not only over¬ 
worked, it is also crowded, becom¬ 
ing within a few hours after birth 
the domain of millions of germs 
which swarm in the air we breathe 
and in the food we eat. Here the 
first skirmishes with most internal 
infections are fought out, and the re¬ 
sult determines whether or not the 
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attacking organisms will succeed in 
reaching other parts of the body. 
Among diseases often ushered in 
with a mildly inflamed throat are 
influenza, infantile paralysis, men¬ 
ingitis, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough and measles. And the danger¬ 
ous acute inflammation known as 
a streptococcal sore throat, or “strep 
throat,” if unchecked, may progress 
to rheumatic fever, which some¬ 
times results in crippling damage to 
the heart and body joints. 

The throat’s passage-ways also of¬ 
fer choice routes for invading mi¬ 
crobes to spread into the upper nasal 
passages to cause acute sinusitis, into 
the middle ear and mastoid bones to 
cause abscesses and deafness, and 
down the trachea into the lungs to 
bring on pneumonia and pleurisy. 
When the throat is attacked by the 
virus that causes the common cold, 
the growth of bacteria already resid¬ 
ing in it immediately increases and 
may bring on attacks of bronchitis, 
tonsillitis or laryngitis. This explains 
the popular misconception that the 
sore throat is a symptom of a cold; 
actually it mav be a separate thing, 
but the two often go together. 

To counter germs, however, the 
throat has a highly effective ring of 
defence traps. Known as Waldeyer’s 
ring, this consists of islands of lym¬ 
phoid tissue whose function is first 
to attract the germs and then to 
overwhelm them with large num¬ 
bers of white corpuscles and anti¬ 
bodies which are rushed to the site 
through the blood stream. 


The tonsils and adenoids are 
masses of this spongy lymphoid 
tissue. They are particularly large 
during childhood and are often in¬ 
flamed as they do battle with in¬ 
fectious organisms. Through them 
most children gain lifelong immu¬ 
nities to many diseases which might 
cause more dangerous illnesses in 
adult life. Sometimes, however, the 
tonsils, weakened by too many germ 
wars, become chronically diseased 
and a doctor may recommend surgi¬ 
cal removal. 

The other key defence mechanism 
of the throat, particularly important 
in adult life, is a lining of delicate, 
reddish mucous membranes which 
manufacture the watery secretions 
that keep the throat moist and shield 
the body tissues from bacteria. The 
mucus flows as a continuous film, 
carrying away the invading germs. 
Many factors in modern living, 
however, tend to interfere with this 
normal secretion. Tobacco smoke, 
industrial smog, exhaust fumes, 
heavy alcohol consumption, all irri 
late the membrane*, constrict their 
blood-vessels and tend to dry up the 
mucus flow and decrease its effec¬ 
tiveness. Central heating can wring 
too much moisture from the atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The mucous membranes can also 
be weakened by faulty diet, chronic 
fatigue and constant mental stress 
which drain the body’s defences. All 
that is needed then is the triggering 
action of a sudden change in fem- 
ficrature, or of a wetting or chilling. 
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As this draws the blood to other 
parts of the body, the throat’s blood¬ 
vessels constrict, the membranes’ 
temperature drops and the ever 
present bacteria seize their oppor 
tumty to attack the tissues 
Sore throat sufferers have through 
the years swabbed, spraved, irri 
gated and painted their throats They 
have sucked on cracked ice, gargled 
with scalding hot solutions, downed 
hot toddies and inhaled the dizzying 
fumes of pine oil and friar’s balsam 
Most doctors admit that the old 
home remedies and patent medi 
ernes can be useful to relieve the 
symptom* of the sore throat For 
example, a gargle won’t kill any 
germs, but it can make your throat 
feel more comfortable Some patent 
medicines contain codeine or its de 
nvatives which help to suppress un 
necessary coughing and give the 
throat’s inflamed tissues i rist 
The pnncipil objection among- 
medical men to the patent remedies 
is that the) encourage a tendeney to 
seek relief at the chemist s instead of 
in the one place where it can be 
quickly and much more cheaply oh 
tamed—at htime 1 or it is the view 
of throat experts that the best 
remedy for the sore thro it victim is 
simply to stay in bed for 48 hours, 


take plenty of fluids, including fruit 
juices, stop smoking and keep his 
mouth dosed In the occasional case 
of a stubborn infection, or an acute 
inflammation such as the "strep 
throat,” a visit by the family doctor 
should do the trick He will prob 
ably prescribe sulpha drugs or a shot 
of penicillin 

Cold batns, regular exercises, 
open windows and other hardening 
devices will not save you from a 
single sore throat Much more 1m 
portant art warm clothing, proper 
food, rest and freedom from tension 
Some throat men would like to see 
a fashion trend back towards the 
best protection ever devised against 
body chilling draughts—long un 
derwear Others assert that the 
winter time use of rubber soled 
shoes and the military custom of 
tucking trouser bottoms inside the 
socks would greatly reduce sore 
thro its among rush hour crowds 
who ride in draughty tonveyances 
‘If you h ive a sore throat,’ says a 
throat speu llist, you probably have 
only yourself to blame for .abusing 
your throit or permitting your 
body s resistance to tall below noi 
mal Nature favours neither man 
nor microbe, and he who is best able 
to protect himself will sur\ ive ” 


Entrance Exam 

yMi stepfather, author Frederick Collins, ga\e me this advice “Always 
remember there are two types of people in this world Those who come 
into a room and say, ‘Well, here I am*’ and those who come in and say, 
‘Ah, there you are ” -Mrs c b k 




the best medicine 

To inaugurate a new jet passenger- 
service, an airline invited a number of 
VIP’s to make the first flight. When 
the trip was under way, the guests 
were surprised to hear the pilot's voice 
coming loud over the public-address 
system. “Darling,” he said, “how 
about bringing me a cup of coffee and 
lots of love?” 

The embarrassed hostess, realizing 
that the pilot had turned on the public 
address switch instead of the one that 
she alone could hear, raced up the aisle 
to the fiight deck. Just as she was about 
to enter it one of the VIP’s called to 
her. “You forgot the coffee, darling,” 

he Said. Contributrd by James Hawley 

After a lengthy conference with 
the estranged husband, the lawyer re 
ported lo his client: “Mrs. Blake, I 
have succeeded in making a settlement 
with your husband that is eminently 
fair to both of you.” 

“Fair to both,” exploded Mrs. Blake. 
“I could have done that myself! What 
do you think I got a lawyer for?” 

~ w.s.j. 


My teenage sister’s school hero 
had a habit of telephoning every night 
just as we were sitting down to dinner. 
My sister would dash from the table 
and spend the entire meal prattling to 
him. Finally my mother issued an ulti¬ 
matum: Dot could receive no more 
calls during dinner. 

“But, Mother,” Dot said loftily. 
“Don’t you know that man cannot live 
by bread alone?” 

“Perhaps not,” my mother said. 
“But I’ll tell you one thing—he can’t 
live by mush alone either! ” 

—Contributed by Annie Miller 

This year at our annual jumble sale 
each of the committee members wore 
a large badge with her name on it. The 
sale was held in a hall where there was 
no telephone, and during the day I 
went into the pub next door to phone. 
It was full of men, and 1 have never 
been so thoroughly stared at. It was 
hot until I was back at our sale that 
I understood why. Underneath my 
name on the badge I wore was 
printed: “ask me the price.” 

Cont. ibuted by Mrs. Willinm White 

Shortly after losing an election the 
defeated politician was introduced as 
follows by a Washington toastmaster: 
“The next speaker bears a slight re¬ 
semblance lo the earth. You know the 
earth is not a perfect spheroid, because 
it is flattened at the poles. So was your 
next’speaker.” -- w. T. 

A man was filling in an application 
for a job at a local employment agency. 
When he came to the question, "How 
long married?” he hesitated, then put 
down, “24 hours a day.” -a. s. 
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The lilnr Hoy by T homas (i.unshorough 


Gainsborough—Society’s Blue-Eyed Boy 

Ky Malcolm Vaughan 
HOMAS (iAINSBOROUCrH’s “TilC 

Blue Boy,” shown above, has Thf g reat P ainier never planned a 
been rated “the finest portrait ever portrait—but created masterpieces by 

painted by an Englishman. The catching life unawares 

. work ot this great i Sth-century artist _ 

56 The Blue Boy is reproduced by courtesy of the Huntington Art Gallery, 

San Marino, California 
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Uelail from The Tumter's Daughters Teasing a tint, icprn- 
iluci'd by (fturtfsy of theTrustees, The National (jailery, London 


hangs in almost every 
major museum in the 
world and ranks among 
Britain’s glories. Yet 
Gainsborough did it all in 
such an off-hand way that 
the labour seemed effort¬ 
less to his contemporaries. 

Gainsborough rarely 
planned a picture. He 
painted in the way most 
artists sketch—impromp¬ 
tu. He would make an ap¬ 
pointment, promptly for¬ 
get it and be busy playing 
the fiddle when his client, 
perhaps a great beauty 
like Mrs.Richard Brinslev 
Sheridan, arrived. A col¬ 
league described such a 
scene. “Gainsborough, his 
mind as blank of art as the 
canvas on his easel, eyes 
her intently, chats with 
her and draws her out. 

Suddenly as she turns in 

* 

her chair and her face 
lights up, inspiration 
comes to him. ‘Stay as you are!’ he 
exclaims. He seizes his palette and 
begins.” 

Gainsborough often said that the 
beautv of his native Suffolk country¬ 
side made him a painter. Born in 
1727 ol parents in modest circum 
stances, he had little s hoofing, but 
even as a very young boy he would 
go out to the fields and woods with 
a sketching pad. He studied at a 
painting academy in St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, in his early teens; 


but his real art teacher was nature. 
Who else could have taught him 
that poetic touch, that airy, (loafing 
effect, that glow of life which iden 
tify his pictures? 

The spirit of rural Kngland 
breathes through Gainsborough's 
landscapes -rolling pastures,clumps 
of gnarled oaks at the edge of a for¬ 
est, a harvest wagon at a turn in the 
lane. They hold their own beside the 
landscape masterpieces of the world. 
But his portraits gained him his 
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greatest fame They were such good 
likenesses that clients were after him 
from the start. 

At 18 he was earning a living by 
his commissions At 33, when he 
moved to the fashionable resort of 
Bath, he made so much money that 
a wit nicknamed the artist’s house 
“Gams borough ” 

By 1774, he was ready for Lon 
don, the mecca of a bnlli int group 
of artists and writers whose ranks 
included Dr Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Goldsmith, the actor David 
Garrick ind the great portrait 
painter Sir Joshua Reynolds 


There the untutored Gains' 
borough thrived. Dukes, duchesses, 
admirals, generals, diplomats, flock¬ 
ed to his door He was summoned to 
the palace George HI wanted 
Gainsborough to paint his portrait, 
then a portrait of Queen Charlotte, 
then another of their children, then 
all of them over and over again 
During his 43 year career, Gams 
borough painted some 1,200 pictures 
—more than one every two weeks— 
but he ne\er lost that spontaneous 
style which the great irt critic John 
Ruskm once described is “like, the 
flash of a sunbeam ’ 



Gtnllemen , Be Seated 

7he American male s rear end is growing steadily bigger Bigger pos 
tenors aie demanding larger chair seat sizes Larger seats are taking up 
more floor spice Moie floor spate is pushing audilnrium wills farther 
back I he result acoustical diflicultics 

The f ict that the lvtrage Ami ntiri man s seat is bigger today than was 
his father’s or his grandfather s came to the forefront recently in research 
by Wallace Harrison co ordinating architect of New York s Lincoln 
Centre for the Performing Arts His research disclostd thit the tompiti 
tively tiny st its 111 the lcousticilly perfect 19th centurv opera houses of 
huropt could hutllv accommodate the American male of this second half 
of the 20th century The seats a La Snla Milan s world famous opera 
house, me isure a-» little is iS ind 19 inches in width But seating mda'trv 
experts in \metica insist th it their theatre goers rebuilt 22 and 24 inch 
seats This would mean one thud more room to seat the same number of 
people 

The aserage female dirrtere , huweser, was ncser in belter shape than it 
is today It seems to be getting actuallv smaller Moreover, by dint of diet, 
exercise, will power and pldin magic Milady is keeping her rear end 
handily in shape despite the fact that she is apparently getting taller and 
possibly bigger boned from generation to generation -Robert Bird 


The 

Best Advice 
I Ever Had 


By Jac\ Benny 



(\ didn’t really understand my 
father until almost the day he 
Vj"/ died. I loved him and re¬ 
spected him, but he seemed to me 
a singularly unimaginative man. 
Meyer Kubelskv ran a small haber- 

* 4 

dashery in Waukegan, Illinois, and 
his life seemed circumscribed by his 
shop, our flat over a butcher’s shop 
and the walk between. 

Each night after dinner he and 
Mother would sit over the cleared 
dining-room table, lean their elbows 
on the heavy lace cloth brought over 
from the old country, and discuss 
the day’s events. His conversation 
was confined to the shop’s receipts 
that day, his credit difficulties with 
an underwear manufacturing com¬ 
pany, trade rumours of a radical 
innovation—a coat-front shirt. 


On my sixth birthday something 
happened that should have made 
me realize there were hidden depths 
in Father. That evening he handed 
me a large package. Excitedly, 1 un¬ 
wrapped it. It was a violin. 

“Benny, you should become a vio¬ 
linist,” he said. “I’ll send vou to the 
best teacher and perhaps one day 
you’ll be a great musician.” 

“Yes, Papa,” 1 said. “Thank you 
very much.” I was pleased with the 
present, but I would have preferred 
a bicycle. 1 didn’t know then what 
this instrument represented to him. 

I began mv lessons and soon 
discovered that my fingers were 
strong and flexible, and that 1 had 
a good sense of rhythm and pitch. 
I had one major shortcoming, 
however: 1 was lazy. 
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Each night when Father came 
home he would say to me, “How is 
Benny Kuhelsky, the violinist?” 

“Fine, Papa,” I’d answer. 

“You practise?” 

“Sure.” 

“That’s good boy.” 

There came a night, however, 
when my glib answer did not suf¬ 
fice. When he asked, “You prac¬ 
tise?” and J said, “Sure,” he said, 
“Show me.” 

I gestured towards the music- 
stand. “That one.” 


He looked at the music sheet care¬ 
fully. Then he snorted, “That’s an 
easy piece,” he said. “You learned 
that one a month ago.” 

“I practised,” I said stubbornly. 

With a sigh he sat down in his 
chair. “I talked to vour teacher, 

j 

Benny. You have talent, he says, but 
you cheat on the lessons. All the 
time you plav the easy pieces. You 
could be a great musician, but you 
must practise the hard parts." He 
thought for a moment and then said, 
“Not only in music but in anv busi- 

. j 

ness, some things are easv and some 
are hard. To be a success in any 
tiling, vou must practise the hard 
parts. You should remember that.” 

“Yes, Papa,” l said. 

When 1 was i(> years old I got .1 
job playing in the pit orchestra at 
Waukegan’s Harrison Theatre, ac¬ 
companying the music-hall acts. 
After the first performance Father 
came backstage, his face puzzled. 
“That is all?” he asked. “Just that 


jig-jig music for those tumblers?” 


“That’s all.” 

He shook his head. “I had hoped, 
perhaps a little Schumann.” 

“I’m sorry, Papa, but after all it 
is an orchestra and I’m learning all 
the time.” 

His face cleared a bit. “That is 
right,” he acknowledged. “You 
keep studying. Keep practising the 
hard parts.” 

It was a short step from the pit 
orchestra into a music-hall act of my 
own. I started with a lady pianist 
named Cora Salisbury, then took 
the stage name of Jack Benny and 
teamed up with Lyman Woods for 
a piano-and-violin musical act. One 
day, on the spur of the moment, I 

took the violin from under mv chin 

* 

and told a joke. The audience 
laughed! The sound intoxicated 
me. That laughter ended mv days as 
a musician, for 1 never again put the 
violin hack where it belonged, ex¬ 
cept as a joke. 

Musk was bard work for me, 
even though 1 hadn’t really been 
applying Father’s advice. Now, 1 
reasoned, if 1 could entertain an 
audience hv just walking out on to' 
the stage and telling a few jokes — 
that was for me! 1 became a solo act, 
a comedian. • 

Ah, but 1 soon discovered that 
telling jokes was not so easy after 
all. Sometimes you could throw a 
punch line away, at other times vou 
had to work hard at it. A pause 
could make a joke—or kill it. Tim¬ 
ing was the key. In short, there were 
skills to be mastered in comedy, just 
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as there had been in music. And 
there were just as many hard parts 
to practise. The difference was that 
1 had found a field where 1 really 
wanted to dig in. 

During the next few years I wi*ote 
to my family frequently, but I never 
quite had the courage to tell them 
that I wasn’t playing Schumann in 
concert halls. Then, inevitably, I 
was booked for Waukegan. I went 
to Father’s haberdashery and thrust 
two passes at him. “For you and 
Mum. Tickets to the show.” 

“Oh . . . the show,” he mumbled, 
not looking at me. “Your cousin 
Cliff saw it in Chicago last week. 
He said you carry the violin out on 
the stage, but you don’t play.” 

“Well, no. You see. Papa, my act 
has changed. I tell jokes.” 

He thought for a moment. “Then 
whv do vou carry the violin?” 

“It’s a prop. It gets a laugh.” 

“The violin ... is funny?” He 
stared at me incredulously. Then he 
smiled apologetically. “I’m sorry, 
Benny, but I couldn’t laugh." 

In the vears that lollowed 1 began 
to have success in show business. 
Always, though, the memory ol 
Father’s disappointment dulled it. 
Always there was the sound of his 
voice saying, “I couldn’t laugh.” I 
drovt myself, determined to become 
a star. For every shr-w 1 rehearsed 
and rehearsed, revised and rewrote, 
often to the annoyance of directors 
and casts who called me a perfec¬ 
tionist. I laboured over entrances, 
exits and music cues. 


Just before the Second World 
War, I made a picture with Dorothy 
Lamour entitled Man About Town, 
and 1 asked the studio to hold the 
premiere in Waukegan. Father had 
refused to come to the music-hall, 
but he couldn't very well ignore a 
big parade and dinner in my 
honour. I informed the grand mar¬ 
shal of the parade that I wanted 
Meyer Kubclsky to sit in the leading 
car between Dorothy Lamour and 
me. 

Father was 8o then, and a widow¬ 
er. His frame had become lean and 
shrunken, but he had a blaze of 
white hair, and his eves were bird- 
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quick. He settled down in the seat 
and off wc drove, along streets lined 
with cheering neighbours. Then 
came a civic reception, followed by 
a dinner at which people said nice 
things about me. Finally, it was 
my turn to say something. I hud 
worked hard over the “impromptu" 
talk, and il got some good laughs. 
From lime to time I'd sneak a look 
at Father, but his eves were never on 
me. He was watching the audience 
attentively. When I delivered him 
home, he still made no comment. I 
said good night and was about to 
leave when he took rnv arm. 

“There is going to be a war,” he 
announced in his thin, old voice. 

‘Wes,” 1 said. 

“Hitler will be crushed.” 

He fell silent, and this seemed to 
conclude the conversation. But his 
hand on my arm held me close. 
When he spoke again, his eye., were 
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far off, on the past. “There have 
always been pogroms in Europe. 
That’s why your mother and I came 
here, so that our children would 
never know them. It always seemed 
to me that we owed a debt to this 
country, and 1 wanted very hard to 
pay some of it back. Yet I was only 
a small haberdasher, a nothing. But 
when 1 gave my son a violin, I 
thought if he could be a great musi¬ 
cian, if he could make beautiful 
music. . .” 

He sighed and gave a slight shrug 
of his bony old shoulders. “That was 
why 1 was so sad when you stopped 
playing, Benny. But I understand 


now. You found you were better at 
making people laugh, and it is good 
for people to laugh in these times.” 

“You think so?” I asked eagerly. 

He nodded. “In the old country 
we never laughed during bad times, 
and during the good times we didn’t 
laugh much either because we were 
thinking about the bad times. It 
is good to laugh, and I’m glad 
it’s Benny Kubclsky who makes it 
possible.” 

He paused, then smiled. “And 
I’ve heard how you practise the 
hard parts. Is that true, Benny?” 

“Yes, Papa.” 

“That’s good boy,” he said. 



The Waste hand 

JTins. Empty tins. Glinting on the verges of the roadways, shining in the 
sun or picked out by the moon or the beams of headlights at night; washed 
by rain or flattened by wheels, butf'.nevcr dulled, never buried, never 
destroyed. Here is the mark of savages, the testament of wasters, the stain 
of prosperity. 

Who are these men who defile the grassy borders of our roads and lanes, 
who pollute our ponds, who spoil the purity of our beaches with their 
empty vessels? What kind of men arc they who make their cities hideous 
with neon at night and their roadways hideous with signs by day, wasting 
beauty; who choke off the life in rivers, streams and lakes with the waste 
of their produce, making poison of water 3 

Slowly the wasters and despoilers are impoverishing the land, so that 
there will not be one beach, one hill, one lane, one meadow, one forest 
free from the debris of man and the stigma of his improvidence. 

And what will we leave behind us when wc are long dead? Temples? 
Amphorae? Sunken treasure? 

Or mountains of twisted, rusted steel, canyons of containers and miles 
of shores garlanded, not with the lovely wrack of the sea, but with the tins 
and bottles and boxes of a people who conserved their convenience at the 
expense of their heritage. — From Marya Marines’ book More in Anger (Lippincott) 




Donald Hough, a writer and former 
newspaperman , set out with his wife and 
young son to see America by car. 

In north-western Wyoming , he 
stopped fir a few days fishing at a 
watering-place called Jackson Hole in the 
Grand Teton mountains, fell in love with 
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f. are riding nine abreast opposite mountains gleaming on the 
through the deep golden grass far horizon. We sit there on our 
of the rolling treeless Montana loot horses and presently Frank, the fore¬ 
hills in the early October morning, man, points to the slope ahead. 
Eight arc genuine cowboys; I am Summing, I make out on the yellow 
the greenhorn. We are there to lake landscape a thousand small dots, 
the cattle down from the autumn some clustered in groups, some 
grazing lands and send them to alone. Kai h one is a steer, 
market. This is the money range, lor Three ol the cowboys leave to 
the dead, dry buffalo grass contains begin a wide encircling movement, 
the protein that puts firm flesh and W'e wait for a while, then descend 
tallow fat on the steers. and start up the other side of the 

We can see for 50 miles down to valley. On the way up, some of the 
the plains at the bottom of the great cowboys ride away to our left and 
valley, and to the snow peaks of the others to the right. Frank and 1 go 

Condensed from ''Snow Above Town" Q 1V46 by Donatd Hough 6] 
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on together. Suddenly Frank, say¬ 
ing nothing, rides straight ahead 
and disappears over the ridge. I am 
alone, and I do not know what I 
am supposed to do. 

I catch occasional glimpses of 
cowboys on distant ridges and see a 
slow drift of steers, in small parcels, 
filing down the gullies, but if this is 
what they call a round-up, my lilm 
education has been all wrong. No 
dust clouds mark the trail of hard- 
riding cowboys, no thundering 
herds sweep into view. The whole 
thing is in slow motion. 

Suddenly 1 sense movement be¬ 
hind me and l<jok round into the 
puzzled white faces of a hundred 
steers. Thcv stand there, front 
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legs apart, knock-kneed, solemnly 
frowning at me. 

A steer is probably the least in¬ 
teresting animal on earth. Slothful, 
placid, this castrated creature, capon 
of the range, fat eunuch whose 
frame serves no purpose other than 
as a rack upon which are hung 
roasts and steaks, is as dynamic as 
an oyster. The long-horned steers of 
the old Western open range used to 
be pretty wild, but modern breeding 
has produced an almost ghoulish 
perfection in developing choice 
parts of the carcass, so that todav’s 
steer is just a walking butcher’s 
shop. 

Frank now appears behind the 
steers and waves his arm, which 1 
accept as instructions to take the 
animals down from the range to the 
marshalling place. He disappears 


again. 1 look at the steers. They look 
at me. They do not seem impressed. 
“Look at the amateur,” they are 
saying. 

I move round to their rear. 
When 1 get there l find that they 
have turned and are still looking at 
me. While I wonder what to do next, 
my horse takes charge of the situa¬ 
tion and moves towards them. The 
steers pivot away and start downhill. 

At last I am a cowboy. 

The cattle move slowly, so I 
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swing a leg over the pommel of the 
saddle and sit liierc, nonchalant'and 
bored. Soon cowboys appear from 
my left and right, driving strings of 
steers similar to mine. Now and 
then they ride to one side to pick up 
strays and bring them in to the 
groups. A cowboy rides past and 
tells me that this is going on in the 
gullies and canyons on either side of 
us, and that we will all meet in the 
valley. 
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Presently I see the other strings 
of cattle that are evidently going to 
arrive at the rendezvous ahead of 
mine, so 1 ride straight at my :>teers 
at a gallop, bouncing all over my 
saddle. The steers begin to run. too, 
as fast as they can joggle their fat 
hehiiids. At least th ; s bunch of steers 
comes thundering out of the hills in 
the best cinema tradition. “Yip¬ 
pee!" I shout at them. 

Suddenly I see Frank riding hard 
towards me and shouting. He cuts 
in front of me, bringing me to an 
abrupt stop. “What the hell do you 
think you’re doing?” he says. 



“Getting this jblankety blank 
bunch of steers down into the val¬ 
ley,” I explain professionally. 

He looks at me with a certain ex-* 
pression, then thinks better of it; his 
good nature comes to the surface, 
and he grins. He says: “I thought 
you were trying to shrink them back 
into yearlings.” 

When the steers have slowed 
down to a walk, he rides beside me 
and explains that the ranch has only 
one thing to sell: weight. These 
steers were purchased as yearlings, 
and are now two-year-olds. The pur¬ 
chase price and the price they’ll 
bring in the stockyards, per pound, 
are about the same. The ranch’s 
profit must come out of the increase 
in weight from the time the animals 
are bought until they’re sold. But 
out of this increase must also come 
the operating expenses of the ranch. 

The profit on each steer is not 
much. It lies mostly in the final few 
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pounds they gain, just before ship¬ 
ment, on the rich grass of the 
autumn range. Anv shrinkage takes 
off this weight first, and this weight 
is perhaps ten times as valuable as 
any other part of the steer, because it 
comes olT the highest priced cuts of 
meat which largeh determine the 
value of the animal. 

Shrinkage is caused primarily by 
excitement. Let the steers move fast, 
or get excited, and this lucrative top 
covering melts away through per¬ 
spiration and excessive urination. A 
good cowboy is judged not by how 
fast but how slowly he can get the 
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steers down. I have lost money for 
the ranch. 

When the strings of steers con¬ 
verge, we have a herd that moves 
in a great crescent, more than half 
a mile across, towards the sorting 
pasture. It is tiresome, this slow 
movement. The sun is now hot and 
our faces are sweatv and streaked 
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with dust, h is noon when we get 
them all in the pasture. After dinner 
we start the “cutting out.” This is 
the cowboy’s most expert work 
with his horse, so all 1 can do is 
watch. 

The steers that are prime for the 
market must be separated and later 
taken to the railway yard; cows, 
calves and steers that are not prime 
are to be moved to winter feed lots 
and held over for another year. The 
cowboys take stations round the rim 
of the herd. Frank spots an animal 
he wants, and slowly worms his 
horse into a position directly behind 
it. Now commences one of those 
tricks of the trade that look easy but 
aren’t. 

The horse gets on the tail of the 
animal, and slowly that steer is 
manoeuvred out of the mass to¬ 
wards the rim of the tightly packed 
herd. The steer doesn’t realize what 
is going on until he is near rhe rim; 
then he tries to double back among 
his fellows. Instantly the horse leaps 
forward, the steer dodges, the horse 
cuts him off, as both swerve; then 
with a final rush the bewildered 
animal is driven into the clear. 
There the nearest cowboy spurs his 
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horse and hurries die steer down the He likes a jog or easylope, seldom 
held to form the nucleus of the cut- moves at a full gallop, and when 
back herd. It takes these veteran his horse trots he gets a pained ex- 
cowboys only about as long to do pression upon his face and usually 
this as it does to describe it. sits down in the saddle and takes it, 

or stands up in the stirrups and sup- 
The American cowboy is unique: ports himself by resting his hands 
the only existing symbol of a fascin- upon the pommel. Riding is a part 
ating pioneer era, he is still roman- of his work, a necessary evil. He 
ticized in magazines, books and is never reluctant to dismount, 
hlms as a hard-riding, straight- The true picture of a cowhand is 
shooting reveller. That swashbuck- that of a bored young man sitting 
ling era is long past but, unlike listlessly in the saddle, smoking a 
so many contemporaries of that day, cigarette, his mind on the end of 
cowboys have not faded out of the the working day or some girl. A 
picture but are more numerous now great part of his work consists of 
than ever before. No machines can mending fences, hay-making, cut- 
do their job; in handling animals, ting wood, feeding stock, training 
only one means of locomotion is horses, repairing corrals. His most 
practical: another animal. obvious distinction is that his group 

But today’s cowboy faces life— is identifiable on sight by its clothes, 
and the sunset—without owning a His fetching ensemble—which 
horse at all. When on die move he the films have depicted rather 
goes by car or foot; on the job he faithfully—evolves from the re¬ 
uses the horses of the ranch. Hands , quirements of his job. The pictur- 
on a ranch may appropriate, or even esque chaps arc perhaps the most 
own, a favourite horse, but the cow- essential article of his equipment, 
boy is basically a farm hand and Ordinarily made of heavy leather, 
would no more think of applying they serve to fend off heavy brush or 
for a job astride his own horse than cactus that would otherwise tear to 
a farm-hand would with his own shreds the stoutest pair of trousers, 
plough, or a lumberjack with his His tall, broad-brimmed hat pro- 
own axe. His personal possessions tects him from the heat and glare 
consist of a saddle and a bed-roll, of the sun, sheds rain, and is used 
and perhaps a favourite rope. Most as a flag for making catde change 
cowbovs do not know how to fire a course. The neckerchief is standard 
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six-shooter. cowboy equipment; in dust storms 

The cowboy’s status as a horse- it is tied across the mouth; in cold 
man is nothing much. He rides weather it is passed over the head 
without grace or style, any way that beneath the hat and tied under the 
seems a good idea at the moment, chin, as protection for the ears. 



The broad belt, frequently orna¬ 
mented, is more than a device for 
holding up the jeans: it helps to 
keep a man’s insides in place against 
the jar of riding. The cowhand’s 
jeans of tough blue denim, copper- 
riveted at points of strain, are built 
snug about the hips so that the fric¬ 
tion of riding will come between 
jeans and saddle rather than be¬ 
tween jeans and human skin. 

In riding, the cowboy does not 
balance on the balls of his feet in 
the stirrup, as in show riding, but 
thrusts his boots in and takes hold 
with his instep. Hence his high 
heels, which keep his feet from slip¬ 
ping through. When dug into the 
earth, these heels, which taper al¬ 
most to a point, are helpful in hold¬ 
ing a roped animal. 

The cowboy himself is commonly 
a soft-spoken, mild-mannered indi¬ 
vidual. A western bar filled with 
cowboys is quieter than a bar in the 
vicinity of factories or mines. The 
cowboy likes to drink, he loves to 
gamble. The saloon is his head¬ 
quarters when he’s in town; some¬ 
times he raises hell, but always for 
fun; never brutally, seldom for 
sheer drunkenness m itself. The 
cowboy is a gentle guy. That is his 
main characteristic. 

In the early morning, Frank and 
I are sitting in a car at the side of 
the road, waiting. Suddenly Frank 
points up the road. A thin haze is 
discernible, and as we watch it be¬ 
comes a column of dust. The steers 


are coming. Frank does not like the 
dust. “Too fast,” he fidgets, throw¬ 
ing away a cigarette that he has just 
lit. 

Over a rise in the road a horseman 
appears; behind him are the first of 
the white-faced cattle. They are 
moving slowly, their heads swaying, 
held low. They are in good shape: 
their hides are smooth, the hair un¬ 
curled by the sweat of excitement 
that weakens the payload on their 
flanks. 

Behind the first bunch comes a 
cowboy; then more steers, and an¬ 
other cowboy, until a mile of the 
procession has passed. The rear is 
brought up by three of the boys who - 
are busier than the others, for all the 
nonconformists in the herd are on 
their hands. 

The cowboys follow the cattle in¬ 
to the corrals. Three men take sta¬ 
tion in a small corral from which a 
chute leads into a cattle truck. The 
others in the main corral cut out a 
unit of 27 head, which constitutes 
one truckload, and shunt these into 
the small corral; the cowboys there 
move them up the chute and, with 
a final shouting and waving of hats, 
into the truck. 

The truck door is shut, the train 
pulls up until the next door is flush 
with the chute, and the operation is 
repeated. By noon it is finished; the 
last truck is loaded, the train is 
ready. The engine now couples the 
drovers’ coach to the rear, and we 
are ready to pull out. The drovers’ 
coach is an old railway carriage from 
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one end of which the seats have been 
taken out and replaced by a kitchen 
—a coal stove with a flat top for 
cooking, a sink, a work table, a 
water cooler, a cupboard. There is 
also a table made of rough planks, 
and a bench to sit on. 

Frank and I put our box of food 
supplies in the kitchen and throw 
our bed-rolls into one of the plush- 
upholstered seats. We hang up our 
best suits, with protective sheets 
round them, and stow away our 
hats and our suitcases. A railway¬ 
man who is going to accompany us 
now appears with his bag, and 
with a bottle of whisky under his 
arm, best quality. It is a present 
from the railway. 

The cowboys come in, sweating 
and dirty, to say good-bye; we all 
have a drink. “(Jet a good price for 
those cattle!” someone calls out. 
Frank says he will or he'll dismantle 
the stockyards board by board. We 
toast the price that is going to be 
obtained for the steers. We have 
another for good luck. 

The engine toots. The cowboys 
leave. The train jerks. We will be 
on it for three davs and three nights. 

At four in the afternoon our train 
stops for a few moments. We walk 
along the train to see how our steers 
are taking the trip. It is important. 
In working out profits, a shrinkage 
of seven per cent in weight is count¬ 
ed on between the time the cattle are 
ready to load and their arrival at the 
stockyards. But poor handling or a 
rough ride can increase this to as 


high as 12 per cent, and cut the 
profit to a thin wavering line—or 
wipe it out entirely. 

The railways used to treat cattle 
trains as slow goods trains, but not 
any more. Ours, for example, is on a 
passenger-train schedule. There will 
be only one slop to unload and rest 
the cattle. 

While the train is in motion the 
animals do not trv to mill round; 
they stand with legs stiffened, 
spread apart against the sway of the 
truck, but when a train stops they 
begin to mill round and lose weight. 
Putting them in a siding is poison. 

While they are there other trains 
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pass. This startles even human pas¬ 
sengers. You can imagine what it 
docs to steers. 

The next dav we arc out of the 
mountains at last, and scoot across 
the hot prairies. The coach windows 
arc fixed in place so we must keep 
* the doors open, and here at. the end 
of the train wc get clouds of dust, 
the smell of the cattle, and hordes 
of flics. 

Late in the dav we pull into the 
one station where we arc to stop, to 
rest ard feed the steers. The trucks 
are halted with the doors of each 
exactly opposite a chute that leads 
down to a feeding pen. Each pen is 
just large enough for one truckload 
of steers. A crew of railwaymen 
slide open the doors, the bawling 
steers trot down the chutes and 
make for the hay, water and rest. 
We are here for the night. 
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In the morning, we look over the 
animals for signs of illness or acci¬ 
dent, for perspiration and excite¬ 
ment. All look fine, and are loaded 
without incident. Soon the coach 
grows hot under the mounting sun 
and again we must open the doors 
to the dust, the smell and the flies. 
We sit and sweat and read maga¬ 
zines we have alread\ read. The 
steers bawl endlessly. 

At last we reach more verdant 
countryside, and towards evening 
we start down along the Mississippi. 
W'ith the darkness comes cold; the 
flics leave; we build a fire to cook 
supper and are glad of its warmth. 

“Come and get it!” It is the break¬ 
fast call, the last lime. Chicago is 
just ahead. After breakfast we rope 
up our bed-rolls to send back to 
Montana: later we will return to the 
ranch for another trainload of steers, 
and another, and another Now we 
are rocketing down the northern 
shore of Lake Michigan like an ex¬ 
press train, 54 wagonloads of meat 
coming in from the mountains. 

Frank walks up and down the 
corridor. 1 le is thinking of the mar¬ 
ket. A fraction of a cent a pound 
means money, anil we are at the 
mercy of the market now. There’s 
no bargaining; the steers are here, 
they Ljnnot be taken back. This is 
Chicago, the end of t!.c line. 

Next morning we are sitting on a 
fence at the stockyards. The ranch¬ 
ers who have cattle for sale sit there; 
it is an old tradition and it makes 
the cowboys feel at home. 
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Up and down the alleys between 
the rows of pens move men on 
horseback. Each carries a whip or a 
cane. These are the buyers, and they 
carry these implements so that when 
they deign to notice a pen of steers 
they can prod those lying down, in 
order to get a good look at them. 
Their bvplay at the moment is cal¬ 
culated to show a complete disin¬ 
terest in buying steers. 

One finally comes our way, stops 
his horse, yawns and looks up to see 
if it is going to rain. When he finally 
glances at Frank he recognizes him 
and thev exchange greetings. The 
buyer asks about range conditions, 
and how is ever)body hack on the 
ranch, then rides away without even 
looking at the steers. Another horse¬ 
man comes past and nods but docs 
not look at the steers. Frank glances 
at his watch. It appears that we have 
nothing for sale, we just came to 
Chicago for the ride. Hut Frank 
seems calm. 

Now the first buyer comes back; 
he behaves as if h<_ has lust his way, 
and while he is looking round for a 
landmark he inadvertently happens 
to see our steers. “What’ve you got 
here?” he asks Frank, yawning. 

Frank looks bored, and yawns a 
yawn that startles the buyer’s horse. 
“A few No. 1 Montana grass-fed 
steers," he says. 

The buyer grunts. “Range must 
have been poor this year.” 

“No lain,” Frank says. “Have to 
break the grass apart with your 
knees when you walk through it.” 
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“Uh-uh,” says the buyer. He 
shoves his hat back and scratches his 
head; he is trying to think of some¬ 
thing, then he gives up and looks at 
Frank and they both laugh. Frank 
gets down off the fence and starts 
away. “Got to see a fellow,” he says. 

The buyer gets off his horse and 
goes into the nearest 
pen and prods the 
steers that are lying 
down. He treats 
them rough. He 
hardly looks at 
them, then goes on 
into another pen. I 
would like to punch 
him on die nose. 

You’d better look at 


those steers, fellow. This is just 
another day’s work to you, but you 
are deciding whether the labour of a 
hundred people for a year is fair, or 
just medium, or good. They are 
waiting, back there . . . 

Frank comes back from seeing the 
fellow he had to see, stops by 
the pen where the 
buyer is, and both 
of them lean against 
the fence. 

After a while 
Frank comes over to. 
where I am. He 
looks up at me. He 
is grinning. We 
have come to the 
end of a long trail. 



Cartoon Quips 

Wife to husband working on budget: “Perhaps we could borrow a little 
each month and set that aside.” ~G. r. 


Sailor to shapely salesgirl at sweater counter: 
size, hut her superstructure is exactly like yours.” 


“I don’t know the exact 

— S.E.P. 


Small boy looking at Great Dane: 


“Is he for me or am I for him?” 

—F. F 


Husband to sleepy, tousled wife at breakfast table: “When do you go 
back to the beauty shop for a check-up?” — b. t. 

Businessman to salesman: “I like your approach—now let’s see your 
departure!” —d. m. 

Flustered wife in kitchen to home-coming husband ardendy embracing 
her: “Why can't you come home exhausted like other men?” —D. H. 

Husband to wife who's driving: “I don’t know where you're going to 
park—I don’t see any empty streets.” —s. f. 

Annoyed wife to husband: “Can’t you just say we’ve been married 24 
years instead of 'almost a quarter of a century? ’ ” —J- A. R 



A tourist is a touristy wherever 
you find him , says this American 
writer. If he visited heaven itself 
he'd want photographs to prove it 





By Mona Williams 


T was going to Europe for the first 
time and I had a radiant preview 
in my head of what was going to 
happen. I’d seen the travelogues and 
I’d read the guide-books. But, as it 
turned out, the one thing no travel 
book prepared me for was the most 
memorable—that sun-drenched day 
in Italy when we met Mario, and I, 
as guide, conducted a sightseeing 
tour for a youngster who had sud¬ 
denly become a foreigner in his own 
land. 

It was my soldier son, Chris, 
stationed in Heidelberg, who started 
me off on the trip to Europe. 
“Have car and 16 days’ leave,” he 
had written. “Let’sgo!” 
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He met me in Paris and after two 
days there we started off to Italy. My 
eyes, all my senses, were as fresh and 
porous as a baby’s; the exotic foreign 
scenes held for me all the magic un¬ 
reality of Shangri-La. Yet after a 
Week I had discovered that Europe, 
too, has its familiar, commonplace 
aspects: its department stores, un¬ 
derground railways, hoardings ad¬ 
vertising soft drinks. That most pre¬ 
cious treasure of the traveller—the 
strangeness —had begun to wear off. 

One day, driving in Italy well off 
the beaten tourist track, we saw a 
hill rising from a plain, with a tiny 
hamlet perched on top. We had al¬ 
ready seen charming old villages— 
usually complete with a petrol 
station bearing a familiar name. 
But this one remote from the mam 
roads, might be different, untouch¬ 
ed by time and progress. 

“Why not go and see?” Chris 
said. There’s all the difference in 
the world between travelling with 
somebody who says, “Why' 5 ” and 
one who says, “Why not?" 

He turned off on to a grass-rutted 
road that soon began a tortuous 
climb round the hill. Wo passed a 
yoke of oxen, driven by a man who 
gave us a startled, suspicious look. 
Finally we made a last upward turn, 
reached the summit and came to a 
cluster of ancient crumbling houses. 

The villagers, who had watched 
our approach, were waiting, not ho& 
tile but on guard. Why shouldn’t 
they be? This was not a place for 
passing through; what was our 
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purpose in coming? Women at the 
washing trough leaned-their elbows 
on the wet stones, staring; an old 
man with a cat sitting on his shoul¬ 
der looked warily from a doorway; 
a girl plaiting what looked like 
chicken feathers regarded us in 
silence. 

And yet we were made welcome. 
The children clustered round as 
though we had landed from outer 
space. They laughed and shouted 
and patted our car, running along¬ 
side as we inched through the nar¬ 
row street to the village square. Here 
there was no car but our own, no 
electricity, no telephone; doubdess 
the only water was at the long 
trough where the women were 
pounding their clothes. 

1 felt it coming back again, that 
loveliest of emotions—wonder. This 
was the Old World as 1 had imag¬ 
ined it. I wanted to pluck something 
-tangible out of it, to convey to people 
at home the dreaming world-tn- 
itself of this hill top village. Some¬ 
thing tangible 5 Well, of course, 
photographs! But we had run out of, 
film. 

"Let’s go and get some," Chris 
said. "And something for the 
youngsters, too. Look at that one 
there!’’ 

“That one there" was a boy of 
about ten, small, with dark eyes and 
a thin little face so quiveringly alive 
that you could see the ripples of 
emotion. He was in love with our 
car. Even after the others had drop¬ 
ped back, seeing that we meant to 
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leave, the boy hung on—smiling, 
eager, almost irresistible. 

“Wait. We will come back,” 1 
said in halting Italian. 

But if we were coming back, he 
replied, there was no reason at all 
why he shouldn’t go along with us 
for the ride. His gestures, even more 
eloquent than his words, made his 
meaning clear to us. 

“Why not?” Chris said, and 
opened the door. The boy popped 
in. All the way back to the main 
road 1 kept looking nervously be 
hind us. 1 didn’t know the Italian 
word for kidnappers, but half-ex¬ 
pected to hear it echoing down the 

hill. 

The boy never looked back at all. 
He stood on the back scat of our 
tiny beetle-browed car, his head 
through the open sun-tup, wind 
blowing through his curls, his eyes 
shining like black diamonds. 

We might have found a film for 
Chris’s Polaroid camera elsewhere, 
but the safest bel was a U.S. Army 
camp. An hour or so later we drove 
through the gates of an American 
base. To Mario (we had learnt his 
name and were old friends by now) 
heaven itself couldn’t have been 
much stranger than this new world 
wc were entering—-a little piece of 
transplanted U.S.A., complete not 
only with soldiers but with wives 
and children and all the appurten¬ 
ances. We drove through neatly laid- 
out streets; past parking spaces filled 
with American cars, a dazzle of fins 
and chromium; past a cinema, a 
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launderette, a bowling alley. Mario 
was speechless. 

Then, as if astonishment were a 
mighty force inside him that would 
explode, or he would, he burst into a 
torrent of words. A kind of com¬ 
munication began to flow between 
us, not really verbal, but emotional. 
We couldn't explain things, but see¬ 
ing them in use—a petrol-pump, 
a car-lift, a washing-machine—he 
hardly needed words. Sceing’s be¬ 
lieving, isn’t it? 

We went to the snack bar for 
lunch and ordered hamburgers and 
milk shakes. Mario went at them 
like a cat after cream. 

Our next slop was the PX. Ah, 
that PX—such an ache of richness 
was hardly to be borne: the prodi¬ 
gal counters, laden with cosmetics, 
clothes, household goods, comic 
papers; the mouth-watering grocery 
department; a record player moan¬ 
ing rock ’n’ roll; even a miniature 
(Christmas tree winking on and ofl— 
it was almost too much. Stunned 
into immobility, little Mario stood 
outside the door and stared in. 

Chris, with a him now in his cam¬ 
era, snapped Mario standing beside 
a soldier at the door, and a minute 
later put the finished Polaroid print 
into the boy’s hand. Mario stared 
at it. "Mamma mia!” he cried 
hoarsely. 

The soldier beside him said some¬ 
thing in easy Italian and an ani¬ 
mated conversation followed. It 
had to do with Chris's camera 
—Mario kept on pointing at it. 
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"What docs he want?” I asked, 
and the soldier answered, laughing, 
“What does any tourist want? Sou¬ 
venir snapshots, of course, to take 
home and impress the family!” 

We spent the next half-hour tak¬ 
ing photographs of Mario. He knew 
just what would knock ’em cold at 
home: Mario standing beside a juke 
box; Mario leaning carelessly against 
the longest, shiniest vehicle in the 
car-park; Mario with an Army wife 
and her piled-high grocery trolley, 
a baby sitting in it as well. Mario 
wanted shots of the soda fountain 
and a fire-engine. And when he and 
Chris emerged from the men’s room 
Mario was clutching a particularly 
fine view of a flushing toilet. 

If our first entry into the nill-top 
village had been a spectacle, our sec¬ 
ond was an extravaganza. Mario 
had managed to get not only his 
head but most of his wiry little body 
■through the open top of the car, and 
he rode into town like a conqueror, 
waving his aims and making a 
steady, shrill whistle through the 
gap in his front teeth. 

As we pulled up in the square, a 
woman detached herself from the 
crowd and ran forward. We didn’t 
need to be told that this was Mario’s 
mother. She was frantic with relief, 


indignation—and pride, too, I sup¬ 
pose. The gist of her harangue 
would have been clear to any 
mother: 

“Where have you been—you 
naughty, wonderful, crazy boy— 
where?” 

We halted the car, surrounded by 
people. “I will tell you,” Mario said; 
and then, triumphandy, “I will 
show you!” 

He had the photographs buttoned 
safely under his worn shirt. Still 
standing, magnificendy framed by 
the sun-struck roof of the car, he got 
them out now and passed them 
round. His trophies, his souvenirs. 
Just, I thought, as tourists every¬ 
where do, to prove to stay-at-homes 
how wide and wonderful and in¬ 
finitely various is the world. 

We didn't stay long. We left our 
litde gift-offering of soap, chocolate 
and cigarettes, then drove away. For 
a£ long as I could see them the 
people were still there, clustered 
round Mario, listening and look¬ 
ing. 

It might have been hard to con¬ 
vince his friends with words alone 
of the wonders he had seen—that 
they were living so close to a for¬ 
eign country—but photographs 
you’ve got to believe! 


'..ad once asked Mozart how to write a symphony. Mozart said, “You’re 
a very young man. Why not begin with ballads?” 

The aspirant urged, “You composed symphonies when you were ten 
years old.” 

“Yes,” replied Mozart, “but I didn’t ask ‘how?’ ” 


—Channing Pollock 



£ Quotable ^ 


A. A. Milne: Bores can be divided into two classes: those who have 
their own particular subject, and those who do not need a subject. 

Robert Lynd: It is easier to believe a lie that one has heard a thousand 
times than to believe a fact that one has never heard before. 

Anonymous: A woman happy with her husband is better for their 
children than a hundred books on child welfare. 

Helen Nielsen : Humility is like underwear—essential, buL indecent if 
it shows. 

Fr£d£ric Bastiat, 19th-century French political economist: Everyone 
wants to live at the expense of the state. They forget that the state lives 
at the expense of everyone. 

Olin Miller: If you must talk about your troubles, don’t bore your 
friends with them—tell them to your enemies, who will be delighted to 
hear about them. 

Jonathan Swift: It is useless to attempt to reason a man out of a thing 
he was never reasoned into. 

Robert Frost: Happiness makes up in height for what it lacks in 
length. 

Chinese proverb: He who asks a question is a fool for five minutes; 
he who does not ask a question remains a fool for ever. 

Ludwig Erhard, German Minister of Economics: A compromise is the 
art of dividing a cake in such a way that everyone believes that he has got 
the biggest piece. 

Homer Phillips : The best time for parents to put the children to bed 
is while they still have the strength. 

Bob Hope : In Russian hotels there’s television in every room—only it 
watches you. 



V.;r By Hoi Borland 

C all them Virginia and Tom and 
Barry, and admit that, up to a 
point, they were like stock characters 
and their story was straight out of a 
book. Up to a point. We were univer¬ 
sity students together, the four of us, 
and until the field narrowed down to 
Barry and Tom, I took Virginia out 
from time to time. 

Barry, Torn and I lived in the same 
hostel, and Tom and Barrv were 

■ s 

room-mates. Tom was the big, quiet, 
studious type. Barry called himself a 
“football tramp”: he was in the col¬ 
lege team, played poker with the 
“townies,” and ran a laundry service 
to pay his way. Virginia was a grey- 
eyed brunette, fun-loving, as feminine 
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as an orchid, as practical as an 
egg-beater. 

Tom and Barry courted her sep¬ 
arately at first, then together. They 
became a familiar threesome. Tom 
took her to the football matches and 
Barry gave star performances for 

her. Barry took her to the dances, 

* 

and they both danced with her. 

The showdown came just before 
final exams in our junior year. Both 
Tom and Barry proposed. The next 
afternoon, at the snack-bar over 
coffee, Virginia told me about it. 

“What can a girl do?" she asked. 
“Until yesterday I thought Tom was 
everything I wanted. He’s solid, 
predictable. But Barry—well, you 
remember what the football coach 
said : ‘Nobody knows what Barry’s 
going to do except that in a tight 
spot he’ll take the big chance, and 
he’ll usually win.’ If only Tom 
could be as exciting as Barrv, or 
Barry as steady as Tom!" 

That evening Barry strode into 
the house looking just as he used to 
after losing an important game by 
one point. I le charged upstairs three 
steps at a time. Some time later Tom 
came in, beaming. We all knew he 
h id won. Someone tried to warn 
him: “Barry’s upstairs." But Tom 
went on up. A few minutes later 
Barry came down with his suitcase. 
There was a swelling dark bruise 
under one eye. When Tom came 
down to dinner he had a sphr lip. 

Barry didn’t come back. Tom and 
Virginia finished college, had a 
fashionable wedding, and Tom took 
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a job with a construction company. 
Two years later they had a son, 
Thomas, and then a daughter, 
Mary. Tom became a solid, depend¬ 
able field engineer. When his com¬ 
pany entered the pipeline field, Tom 
was sent to Wyoming. 

I had birth announcements and 
Christmas cards from them, but it 
was ten years before I saw Virginia 
again. On a trip, I stopped in their 
town and phoned the house. Tom 
was away on a job, but Virginia 
asked me to lunch. They lived in 
one of the best houses in the town; 
Virginia had a full time maid. She 
looked younger than her years, not 
exactly radiant but still lovely. 

We swapped news about everyone 
except Barry. “Next month Tom is 
to be in charge of a new field instal¬ 
lation. And the children and I are 
going with him! Isn’t that ex¬ 
citing?" 

But her excitement seemed a little 
synthetic. I had the uneasy feeling 
that Virginia regretted her decision 
in favour of Tom and security. We 
ate, and at last she said, just a bit 
loo casually, “Did you ever hear 
what hapjxmed to Barry?" 

“I ran into him last year,” I told 
her. When he left college, Barry 
went to Mexico and worked as an 
oil field labourer. Always a gambler, 
he had a run of luJc in a big poker 
game and won ejuite a lot of 
money, returned to the States, struck 
oil in Texas, made a fortune—then 
sank every cent of his fortune in dry 
holes. When I last saw him he 
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was a crane operator with a con- with him in the first few weeks, 
struction crew in Oklahoma. Then the job fell behind schedule, 

“Good old Barry,” Virginia said plagued by accidents and weather, 
with a smile. “Just a labourer! ” Worried, Tom began driving the 
“No,” I said, “Barry is a crane- men. This particular day was misty 
man. Tom would know what that and murky after a night of rain that 
means. A specialist. Making very had left inches of greasy mud. Barry 
good money.” was in his big crane at a booster sta- 

“And throwing away every cent tion where structural steel and heavy 
of itl Did he ever marry?” equipment had to be set in place for 

“No.” the builders. Tom was there in per- 

Virginia was gay right up until son, trying to hurry the work up. 
our good-bye. Somehow her manner Suddenly Barry’s crane jammed, 
didn’t quite ring true, though. A length of I-section girder hung 15 

Tom went out on the big job, and feet off the ground, dangling on its 
Virginia and the children went with strand of steel cable. Barry worked 
him. They made a holiday of it, at the controls, hoisted the beam 
called it “camping”—but they took another five feet, tried to jar the 
a maid along as well. cable loose. Tom, seeing only that 

As with all such jobs, Tom Barry hadn’t lowered the beam into 
brought in crews from far and wide, place, shouted, “Stop stalling! ” 
and Barry turned up in one of them. And Barry shouted back, in jeering 
Barry, with his uncanny, expensive falsetto, “Which lever do I pull?” 
skills in his hands and reflexes, had Tom cried, “Stop fooling about and 
become a minor legend—a man who do what you’re paid to do! ” 
could hoist a load of steel through - Barry climbed out of the cab. Tom 
a two-foot gap or drop a load on to a thought he was coming for him. 
watch without cracking the glass. Half-blinded with anger and pent- 
'Cranemen are a kind of aristocracy up resentment, Tom ducked his 
in their field, and Barry had assum head and ran towards the crane to 
ed the privilege of jeering happily have it out at last. He didn’t sec 

at all bosses, particularly field bosses. Barry start to climb the long boom 

Tom was to be no exception. towards the first pulley to free the 

Barry knew that Virginia was cable. Tom, running, finally looked 

there, but he never mentioned her up and saw what Barry was doing, 

to Tom, never tried to see her. He tried to check himself, slipped 

Nevertheless, her presence put an in the mud and fell. His head struck 

added bite into Barry’s taunts on the a length of pipe lying on the ground 

job. If Virginia hadn’t been there, and he was knocked cold. Directly 

Tom would either have sacked over him dangled that girder, sway- 

Barry outright or had a showdown ing on its jammed cable. 



Barry was almost at the pulley 
when it happened. He glanced 
down, saw Tom fall. And in that in¬ 
stant he felt the cable begin to slip. 
The girder began to drop, slowly at 
first, then with increasing speed. 
Tom was directly under it, uncon¬ 
scious in the mud. 

Barry straightened up on the 
boom, 20 feet from the ground. He 
poised, leaped, flung his body like 
the superb tackier he had been on 
the football field. He struck the fall¬ 
ing beam, spun it away and landed 
across the length of pipe that had 
knocked Tom out. The falling beam 
missed Tom by a foot. But the 
plunge broke Barry’s back. 

It was five years before I saw Vir¬ 
ginia again. She had come East, she 
said when she phoned me, to pick 
hoarding schools for the children. 
She was alone. Would I meet her 
for lunch P 

I scarcely recognized her. At 37, 
she was a placid, quietly happy 
woman, frankly motherly, frankly 
grey. 1 ler eyes had the steady look 
of maturity. I asked a question 
about the children's schooling. 

“Yes, isn’t it nicer” Virginia said. 
“We couldn't have done it by our 
selves, but Barry left all his insur¬ 
ance monev for the children's 
«■ 

education. You heard about Barry?” 

“Well, yes, a little,” I said. 

“He died this last winter, after 
living on for almost five years as a 
helpless cripple. We visited him 
several times every week.” 


I couldn’t help interrupting. 
“Barry was still in love with you, 
wasn’t he? That’s why he did it.” 

Virginia smiled a remembering, 
soft smile, and her eyes misted. 
“Yes, he was in love with me, but he 
would probably have done it any¬ 
way. He was always the one to take 
the big chance in a tight spot. Barry 
was born to be a hero.” 

“And you?” I asked. “Didn’tyou 
ever regret...” 

“Regret marrying Tom? No,” 
she said. “That was the best thing 
that came out of all this. Tom 
showed a different kind of courage; 
he left his job with the company and 
worked at smaller jobs in order to 
stay near Barry. It takes a special 
quality to do something like that for 
the man whose death, when it 
comes, you will never forget. 

“I learned how to love from those 
two men, Hal. There were times 
when I thought I was in love with 
Barry. He always excited me. But 
I've learned that love is not excite¬ 
ment, it is dav-to-day living; not 
taking but giving, wanting to give, 
needing to give. For the first time I 
knew that Tom needed a wife, not 
a glamour girl. I found out what is 
really important, and I'm trying to 
live up to it.” 

And 1 knew—from her eyes, her 
voice, her whole being—that she 
was succeeding. 

Looking at her and thinking of 
Tom and the children, sustained by 
her selfless love, I knew that Barry’s 
death had not been in vain. 





Parents are human beings , too, 
so let's trust our instincts and 
forget all this hypocrisy 
about psychology and freedom 


By Jane Whitbread 


CItm an old hand at having 
/TNl children, hut I have just be- 
\~s gun to be a parent. That may 
sound like a paradox, but it isn't. 
Biologically 1 am a mother. Emo¬ 
tionally, spiritually and morally I 
have not assumed the responsi¬ 
bilities of a parent. And I am not 
alone. 

Everywhere there are people who, 
over-impressed by popular psycho¬ 
logical theories, arc apologetic, if not 
paralysed, about “influencing” their 
children. Apparently they are con¬ 
vinced that whatever thev them- 
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selves may have to contribute to 
their children is the next worst thing 
to poison. So they decline to set 
standards of conduct or taste in 
music, art, literature, behaviour or 
dress, and refrain whenever possible 
from expressing disapproval. For 
example: 

]im, aged nine, wants to see a film 
80 


about.robbery, rape and rebellion. 
His parents look at each other. 

Father says, “Do you think he 
should?” 

Mother says, “Do you think he 
should?’’ 

Jim says, “Everyone else is.” 

He goes, though the parents dis¬ 
approve. They doubt the validity of 
their own judgement and are afraid 
that enforcing their will may have 
even more fearsome effects than the 
film. 

Four-vcar-old Sally snatches the 

/ j 

baby’s bottle every time her mother 
tries to feed him. Since stooping 
Sally might upset her. Mother ar¬ 
ranges to have her absent \^hen the 
baby is fed—so that Sally won’t have 
to repress her “hostile” feelings. 

Another mother sees that her 
daughter is using a crib for her 
Latin lessons. The daughter says 
that everyone does it. Mother is 
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critical but she withholds tier 
opinion. 

I have seen all this. 1 have been 
guilty of such attitudes myself. Now 
I have stopped. 

I was persuaded that if we could 
protect our children from all fear, 
frustration, disapproval and the like, 
they would grow up knowing right 
from wrong, true from false, beauti¬ 
ful from shoddy. I was imbued with 
the notion that a parent should re¬ 
frain from expressing any negative 
feelings towards a child. Thus I 
found myself being completely un¬ 
natural and inhuman with the hu¬ 
man beings for whom I care most. 

How did we parents get like this? 
Partly it is an outgrowth of the 
knowledge of emotional develop¬ 
ment discovered by Freud: that 
disturbances in parent-child rela¬ 
tionships can distort a child’s 
growth, crippling him emotionally, 
intellectually and creatively. And 
since no one has been able to chart 
exactly how, when or where the 
parent had a destructively repres¬ 
sive effect, the safest practice was to 
allow as much freedom for the child 
as possible. 

This trend has been strengthened 
by studies showing that children 
develop in generally predictable 
ways frttm month to month, with 
the implication that any interference 
in this predetermined development 
will make a child uneasy. When 
your son strikes out at you, you stifle 
any impulse to train or restrain him; 
instead, you keep hands off and wait 


for him to reach the stage when (ac¬ 
cording to the studies) he will stop 
hitting you. 

There is more to the antiseptic at¬ 
titude we show our children than 
popular science. We have discarded 
the authoritarian approach of the 
Victorian parent, but we have also 
cast off his “old-fashioned” values. 
We have in their place a yawning in¬ 
security about what's right. A pro¬ 
found fear of sticking one’s neck 
out, a scant knowledge of what’s 
bad for children, uncertainty about 
what’s good -these have led us to 
deny our children the mothering 
that even a bear cub can enjoy. 

A few years ago a friend of mine 
told me that her ten-year-old son 
Phil and a playmate had gone 
through a period of petty larceny. 
One day a drawerful of coins that 
Phil’s father had been saving disap¬ 
peared. When my friend found the 
loot in a hiding [dace and con¬ 
fronted the boys with it, her son said 
they were just trying to see whether 
they could commit live perfect crime. 
My friend expressed interest in the 
idea, then mildly suggested that they 
should stop “borrowing.” 

This was a fine painless way to 
handle the situarion. Hut ir made 
the mother as dishonest as the boy 
was learning to become. He knew 
what crime was, that borrowing and 
stealing were not the same -and he 
knew his parents would be even 
clearer on these points than he was. 
He could only conclude that his par¬ 
ents approved of stealing, or didn’t 
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care what he did or were afraid to 
say a direct “no.” Whatever his 
conclusion, it must have been con¬ 
fusing, if not frightening. 

Experts are beginning to realize 
that children need parents who can 
be firm, who can sav no. Children 

j 

want limits, to relieve them of the 
responsibility of choosing before 
they are old enough to feel safe in 
their choice. Hut beyond this they 
want limits as evidence of their 
parents’ attention, care and concern. 

I once interviewed a group of 17- 
ycar-old girls on their preference in 
parents—Easy-going versus Strict. 
Contrary to my expectations they 
favoured the strict variety. 

“When I was a little girl,” one of 
them told me, “we lived in a flat. 
On spring evenings alter supper 
everyone went outside to play. As 
night began to fall, one would sav, 
‘if I don’t get home by eight my 
mother will kill me.’ Or a father 
would lean out of a window and 
call. They'd all go. It would get dark 
and I’d be there alone, waiting lor 
my father or mother to call me in. 
They never did." 

This girl knew perfectly well 
when it was time to go to bed. She 
wanted her parents’ attention. I'm 
sure those parents were behaving 
the way w'e do when we control our 
natural instinct to guide and help, 
and instead sell-consciously “leave 
the children alone.” 


. My husband and 1 have promised 
ourselves that we will take the re¬ 
sponsibility of being people as well 
as parents for our children. Inevit¬ 
ably we will make mistakes. We 
may transmit our prejudices. We 
will obviously reveal to the children 
all our quirks of character, our fads 
and phobias. But I can’t believe that 
all our human erring will hurt them 
as much as the emotional hypocrisy 
we engaged in before. 

Now that I have stopped acting 
like an attending psychiatrist’, I real¬ 
ize that the parent has a real place 
in society. Our children are here be- 

j 

cause my husband and 1 wanted 
them and love them, and because wc 
thought we had something valuable 
to give them. We don’t think they 
can gel it by osmosis. If 1 stand by 
smiling gently while my three year- 
old tics a paper b.igon the cat’s head, 
if I refrain from comment when my 
ten year old hatches .1 plan to com¬ 
pound the misery of a child who 
ish’l “in," my children are not going 
to know that I am against cruelty. 

Perhaps they'll come- to agree with 
us; perhaps lhe\ won't. But they’ll 
know that wc believe there ; s more 
to life than getting through unruf¬ 
fled; and that we care enough about 
them to trv to communicate, hon¬ 
estly and warmly, what we hold im¬ 
portant. If our children rebel, at 
least they ’ll know from whom and 
what they're backing away. 


Statistics indicate that the average family could use more money than 
it is getting—and usually does. - The Saturday Evening Post 




THE GREEKS 

HAD A WORD FOR TODAY 


/-'v Kditk Hamilton 

Author of "Thr (Ircrlv Wav to Wrsirrn ( ivilr/atimi," 
‘The Ko'ii.m ‘‘Mvtlioloi'\di'. 


\\f e AR £ facing todav a future 
T V more strange and untried than 
anv other generation lias laced. We 
have a great civilization to save or 
to lose. In such a position tan we 
a (lord to spend time on the past: 
Are there truths from the past wlmh 
are for ever important lot the pres 
ent? I believe that there are. 

The greatest Western civilization 
was that of the Greeks. They, 
too, lived in a dangerous world. 
Thcv were a highly civilized people. 


Tht' ancient Athenians taught their 
sons to think , to he independent 
men ; their country was free 
because they were free 


lot the pres surrounded by barbarous tribes and 
re are. always threatened by the greatest 

n civilization Asian power, Persia, 
eeks. T hey, In the end they succumbed, but 

crous world, the reason thcv did was not that the 

* 

ihzed people, enemies outside were so strong, but 
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that their spiritual strength had 
given way. While they Had it they 
kept Greece’unconquered, and left 
behind a record in art and thought 
which in all the centuries of human 
effort since has not been surpassed. 

Basic to all Greek achievement 
was freedom. The Athenians were 
the only free people in the world. 
In the great empires of antiquity— 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Persia— 
splendid though they were, with 
riches and immense power, freedom 
was unknown. The idea of it was 
born in Greece, and with it Greece 
was able to prevail against all the 
manpower and wealth arrayed 
against her. 

At Marathon and at Salamis over¬ 
whelming numbers of Persians were 
defeated by small Greek forces. It 
was proved there that one free man 
was superior to many submissively 
obedient subjects of a tyrant. And 
Athens, where freedom was the' 
dearest possession, was the leader in 
those amazing victories. 

Athens was not only the first de¬ 
mocracy in the world, it was also at 
its height an .almost perfect democ¬ 
racy. The governing body was the 
Assembly, of which all citizens over 
18 were members.* The Council of 

Edith Hamilton is among the world’s 
’ trading authorities on the Greco-Roman 
civilization, a study which has occupied 
Her for more than half her 91 years. Her 
books have become classics in the field. 
Last year, in recognition of her devotion 
and scholarship, the Greek Government made 
h^ran honorary citizen of Athens. 



Five Hundred, which prepared 
business for the Assembly and, if re¬ 
quested, carried out the Assembly’s 
decisions, was made up of citizens 
chosen by lot. The chief magistrates 
and the highest officers in the army 
were elected by the Assembly. Free¬ 
dom of speech was prized. 

There was complete political 
equality. An unregenerate old aris¬ 
tocrat in the early fourth century 
b.c. writes: “If you must have a 
democracy, Athens is the perfect 
example. I object to it because it is 
based on the welfare of the lower, 
not the better, classes. In Athens the 
people who row the vessels and do 
the work have the advantage. It is 
their prosperity that is important.” 

Not only did all free men share 
in the government; the love of the 
beautiful and the desire to have a 
part in creating it were shared by 
the many, not by a chosen few. Thai 
has happened in no other state. 

Just what the teaching in the 
schools was which laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Greek civilization we do 
not know in detail. But we do know 
that the children were taught m 
think. The Greeks had a passion for 
the use of the mind. On everv street 
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corner and in every Athenian equiv¬ 
alent of the sports field, Socrates 
found people who were caught up 
by his questions into the world of 
thought. And to be able to be caught 
up into the world of thought—that 
is what to be educated means. 

* Citizenship was restricted to free-born 
Athenian males. 
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We know the remarkable results had sane self-control and were law- 


of Greek thinking. A Greek said abiding.” 

that the earth went round the sun That is what Athenian education 


16 centuries before Copernicus 
thought of it. A Greek said that if 
you sailed out of Spain and kept to 
one latitude, you would come at last 
to land—1,700 years before Colum¬ 
bus did it. Darwin said, “We are 
mere schoolboys in scientific think¬ 
ing compared to old Aristotle.'’ And 
the Greeks did not have a great 
legacy from the past as our scientists 
have; they thought science out from 
the beginning. 

The same is true of politics. They 
thought that out, too, and gave all 
the boys a training to fit them to 
be thinking citizens of a free state 
that had come into being through 
thought. 

In Athens’s great prime, no one 
told the Athenians what they must 
do or what they should think—no 
church or political party or powerful 
private interests or trade unions. 
To be sure, the result was that the 
people had to take full responsi¬ 
bility, but that is always the price for 
full freedom. The Athenians were a 
strong people; they could pay the 
price. Thev were a thinking people; 
they knew what freedom meant. 


aimed at, to produce men who 
would be able to maintain a self- 
governed state because they were 
themselves self-governed, self-con¬ 
trolled, self-reliant. “We yield to 
none in independence of spirit and 
complete self-reliance,” Pericles 
said. “Hut we regard him who holds 
aloof from public affairs as useless.” 
They called the useless man a “pri¬ 
vate” citizen, ididtes, from which 
our word “idiot" comes. 

The Greeks had risen to freedom 
and ennoblement from what Gilbert 
Murray calls “effortless barbarism”; 
they saw it, with its filth and fierce¬ 
ness, all around them. Nothing ef¬ 
fortless was among the good things 
they wanted. They loved the things 
of the mind, but they did not shrink 
from hardship. 

And in their onward pressing 
along the steep and rough road they 
learned a great deal. If they had 
riches they did not make a show of 
them, and no one was ashamed of 
being poor if he was useful. They 
were free because of willing obedi¬ 
ence to law, not only the written, but 
still more the unwritten: kindness 


The v knew—not that they were free 
because their country was free, but 
that their country was free because 
they were free. 

A reflective Roman travelling in 
Greece in the second century a.d. 
said, “None ever throve under de¬ 
mocracy save the Athenians; they 


and compassion and unselfishness 
and the manv qualities which can¬ 
not be enforced, which depend on a 
man’s free choice, but without 
which men cannot live together. 

If ever there is to he a truly good 
and great and enduring republic it 
must be along these lines. We need 
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the challenge of the city that thought 
them out, wherein for centuries one 
genius after another grew up. Gen¬ 
iuses are not produced by spending 
money. 

The picture of the Age of Pericles 
drawn by the historian Thucydides 
is of a state made up of self-reliant 
individuals who are also closely 
bound together by a great aim, the 
common weal; each one so in love 
with his country that he wants most 
of all to use himself in her service. 
Only an ideal? Ideals have enor¬ 
mous power. They stamp an age. 
The Greeks’ideals have had a power 
of persistent life for 2,500 years. 

But we need to know, too, how a 
slackness and softness finally came 
over the Greeks to their ruin. In 
the end, more than they wanted 
freedom, they wanted security, 1 
comfortable life, and they lost all— 
security and comfort and freedom. 

Is not that a challenge to us? Are** ■ 
we not growing slack and soft in 
our political lile? Is hard rtfort pro 
minent? The world of thought can 
be entered in no other way. When 
the Athenians finally wanted not to 
give to the state, but the state to give 
to them, when the freedom they 


wished for most was freedom from 
responsibility, then Athens ceased 
to be free and was never free again. 
Is not that a challenge ? 

George Santayana, the philoso¬ 
pher, said, “A nation that does not 
know history is fated to repeat it.” 
The Greeks can help us, as no other 
people can, to see how freedom is 
won and how it is lost. Above all, to 
see in clearest light what freedom is. 
Greece rose to the very heights, not 
because she was big, she was very 
small; not because she was rich, she 
was very poor, not even because she 
was wonderfully gifted. So, doubt¬ 
less, were others in the great empires 
of the ancient world who have gone 
their way leaving little for us. She 
rose because there was in the Greeks 
the greatest spirit that moves in hu¬ 
manity, the spirit that sets men free. 

Plato put into words what that 
spirit is. “Freedom,” he says, “is in; 
matter of laws and constitutions; 
only he is free who realizes the di¬ 
vine order within himself, the true 
standard bv which a man can steer 
himself.” True standards, ideals 
that lift life up. marked the way of 
the ( j reeks. Therefore their light has 
never been extinguished. 


The Ghost Train 

J. university professor was waiting in the bitter cold for a train to 
London when the non-stop Cornish express astonishingly stopped at the 
station. The professor promptly got on board. He had one foot in the 
carriage when a railway official called out; “You can’t get on here, sir. 
The train does not stop.” 

“That’s all right,” said the professor. “If it doesn't stop, then I’m not 

nn it.” ' — The Manchester Guardian 



In times of trouble 
and in times of gladness the 
British ring their bells - in a 
unique ritual that combines art, 
sport and scientific exactness 


The 
Joyous 
Ringing of 



Hy Anne Demon 
and Barbara Ware 

O N h Al' I'I'-P N< H IN we watched 
12 huge church hells being 
christened at a foundry m hast 
London, ’flu sponsor ol the 
first hell stepped forward and 
said. “1. Albert Aithur 1 lughes, 
name this hell Katharine. 

Katharine was the treble hell 
of a new peal for London’s St. 
Mur\ 1 c Mow Church, replacing 
the original lyth-cenlurv Mow 
Melis, which had been badly 
d.imaged in the blit/. While 
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clouds of smoke and steam from the 
molten metal still hissed, and work¬ 
men stood round in their overalls, 
the rector, in his white surplice, held 
the short but moving ceremony. 

To the people assembled there the 
idea of a baptism for bells was not 
incongruous. For centuries bells 
have played an integral part in the 
lives of the British. When a child 
is born, when a man dies, in times 
of trouble and in times of gladness, 
they have rung their bells. 

Every Sunday morning, more 

than 40,000 enthusiasts belonging to 

.ancient bell-ringing associations 

climb the twisting stone staircases of 

churches all over the country, and 

from the belfries make the bells ring 

out. Theirs is a secular hobby, but 

thousands of them lind the pealing 

of the bells a very real link with 

* 


Bell-ringing unites people of every 
age and background: an 1 i-vear-old 
errand boy may pull a bell rope be¬ 
side a middle-aged schoolmistress or 
a 70 year-old duke. Enthusiasts may 
practise two or three times a week, 
and on Sundays sometimes travel 
round the countryside, ringing at 
different churches. In the summer, 
many go on Ringing Holidays. 
Associations like the Society of 
Roving Ringers arrange special 
tours, each covering a certain dis¬ 
trict. In one week members mav 

i 

ring in as many as 30 or 40 towers. 


Nowhere else are church bells 
rung quite as they are in Britain. 
Other countries toll one bell, play. 
tunes or resort to carillons. British 
bells since the 1600’s have been rung 
to a mysterious mathematical ritual 
called change-ringing. The ringers, 
one to each bell, make not a tune 
but a musical pattern or exercise. 
The dictionary includes change¬ 
ringing in the “science of bells,” 
giving it a musical-sounding name 
—campanology. It demands the 
energy of a wrestler, the rhythm of 
a rock ’n’ roll enthusiast, the mathe¬ 
matical mind of a scientist and the 
kind of love and devotion a gardener 
bestows on his roses. 

We climbed one day high on to 
the open bell platform of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. The city lay 
below us—so far below that we 
could not hear the traffic. The 
silence of anticipation was uncanny. 
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set : 

that is, pulled by the ringers in the 
bell chamber below until they had 
their great mouths uppermost, each 
clapper resting mute against its bell 
lip. They waited, balanced and 
motionless, against the cross-beam 
above. Suddenly the bearings creak¬ 
ed, the wheels which act as pulleys 
spun round and, with a great and 
glorious clamour, the bells rang out. 
Again and again they fell, swinging 
first one way, then the other, as the 
ropes below were pulled. 

Stunned by the deafening noise, 
we staggered down the spiral stair¬ 
case to the ringing chamber below. 


God. Not only the bells but even the 
ropes which swing them are some¬ 
times solemnly blessed by the clergy * The 12 great bells had been 
before they arc put into use. 




Your Baby ... 

. . who depends upon you for his health and 


happiness. This means the food you give 
him must be the best obtainable. Breast- 


milk is, of course, perfect for babies—but so is 
Ostermilk! - 


Nearest to Mother’s Milk 


ALL ABOUT TOUR BABY 

Tkt Ostarmlk Bade will Ml ym 
ntrythtmt about baby can Sandgo 
aay* gam in ttaaipi (toward! 
pastagt) to “ Ottanmlk, P 0 Box 
Mil Bombay t, far a frat copy. 



ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT IMMUNISATION 
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Here the sound of the bells was 
muffled by the ancient stone walls. 
And the excitement was different, 
controlled by the concentration of 
the ringers. They stood in a circle, 
hands lightly clenched on the bell 
ropes which led upwards through 
the ceiling. They did not talk but 
their lips moved ceaselessly, mouth¬ 
ing the relentless heat. Their eyes 
stared into space. Only when the 
conductor called a staccato order for 
the bell sequence to be changed did 
they look upwards to watch the 
whirring ropes obey the command. 

“It takes years to make a good 
ringer,” Albert Hughes told us. He 
is owner of the Whitechapel Bell 
Foundry, from which have come 
not only Westminster Abbey’s peal 
and the 13 l / 2 ton Big Ben, but also 
many bells now in other countries. 

Hughes, who is 73, is .1 familiar 
figure in bell towers throughout the 
countryside. Like all expert ringers, 
he loves to feel the bells answer-to 
the pull of his hands on the ropes. 
“First thing to learn,” he told us as 
we watched, “is how to handle the 
bells.” Once a bell is swinging, it 
pulls a rope up with considerable 
force, but an experienced ringer con 
trols it with little more than a touch. 
“The art lies in knowing when to 
loosen one's grip,” 1 lughes said. 
“Newcomers who hold the rope 
end too long look a little foolish, 
dangling high above the heads of 
their team-mates, if thev let the bell 
lift them off the floor." A 170-pound 
ringer in Bath recently was heaved 


20 feet up to the belfry ceiling. 

Hughes explained that when the 
bells are rung over and over again 
in their natural sequence, from tre¬ 
ble to tenor, they are said to be rung 
in “rounds.” When changes are 
made in the sequence, this is 
“change-ringing.” With a set of 
three bells, for example, one could 
ring six changes. As the number of 
bells increases, the number of pos¬ 
sible combinations rapidly rises. 
The ringers at St. Paul’s, with their 
12 bells, would have to ring more 
than 479 million changes to go 
through all the sequences possible 
without repeating themselves. 

After the ringing we talked to 
some of! the other ringers. It would 
have been hard to find a wider cross- 
section of people : we met an R.A.F. 
wing commander, a railway worker, 
a bank clerk, a naval officer, an en¬ 
gineer, a company director, a house¬ 
wife and a medical student, 'flic 
feeling of comradeship was warm. 

In the old days, citizens guarded 
their bells jealously. When the 
churchwardens of St. Maigaret’s, 
Westminster, paid off parish debts 
b\ selling their own bell, (ircal Ed 
ward, which then became (ircat 
Tom of St. Paul's, an outraged pari¬ 
shioner wrote in the church records: 

"(id d-m hi* breeches, doublet 
and all. 

That first translated im unto St. 
Paul. 

I om. 

Whatever their names, bells are 
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always spoken of in the feminine 
gender. To foundrymen they are 
Born, not cast and, if an old bell is 
melted down and two smaller ones 
cast from the metal, then' these are 
her daughters. 

Master founder Hughes—whose 
father was a master founder, as are 
his two sons—described the steps in 
the casting of a new bell. First the 
inner mould—the core—is built up 
on a brick foundation with coatings 
of clay carefully smoothed to shape, 
and dried in the huge foundry 
ovens. Then comes the outer mould 
—the cope—where a cast-iron 
moulding case is carefully coated on 
its inside with loam, or yellow Lon¬ 
don clay. When the furnace is 
tapped, a stream of bright molten 
metal—77 per cent copper and 23 





per cent tin—rUhs from the furnace 
to a ladle, and from ladle to 
mould. 

The Whitechapel Foundry also 
makes handbells, usually in sets of 
25 to 61, each bell tuned to a dif¬ 
ferent note, each beautifully shaped 
and shining, with a polished leather 
handgrip. Bell-ringers use them for 
practice. 

Few bell-ringers, whether they go 
to the church services that follow 
their performances or not, would 
disagree with the Provost of Guild¬ 
ford, Surrey, who told his ringer's, 
“As the bells peal out you cannot 
help being transported, if you have 
imagination, above the personal 
level of things into a level of 
beauty which is eternal. You are 
ringing for the Glory of God.” 



Pardon , Tour Slip is Showing * 

From a press report on party harmony at a political convention : “It was 
all due to the way Mrs. Anderson stood up there on the platform and 
kept a tight hold on her supporters.” 

From the Red Deer, Alberta, Advatate: “A tenor soloist sang ‘I Will 
Not Pass This Way Again,’ much to the dehght of the audience.” 

From the Luray, Virginia, Page News and Courier: “Mrs. Ida 
Gochenour was bitten last week by a dog which required some medical 
treatment.” 


Hkadlinf. in the New York journal-American: "Carrots and Oysters 
Lend Extra Touch to Oyster Slew.” 

From the Calgary, Alberta, Herald: “With this new paste, women with 
copper bottoms will no longer have any trouble keeping them 
like new.” 
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Well-groomed man— 
by the shine on his shoes 


This man realises the importance of 
being well-groomed—down to the tips 
of his shining shoes. The shine comes 
from Cherry Blossom, the polish that 
gives a sparkling shine—easily, quickly. 

Available in Black, Dark Tan and / 

Lioht Brown shades. s' tS^ 

/ at* 
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During a walking holiday in Ireland, 
mv mother and a triend found them 

4 

selves at dusk one evening on a lonely 
road with no sign of the town where 
they were to spend the night. They 
stoppeil a passing couple to ask how 
far it was. “Well, now, 'twould be a 
good three miles," the man said. 

His wife, seeing the tourists' faces 
fall, broke in, “Ah, Michael, make it 
two- sure, they're walkin'.” 

- C*. McKkf- ( [\etcca\lle-upon-Tvnc, bimil and) 

A kat little man got into the Berlin 
underground train from the Eastern 
sector to the Western, carrying a par 
cel from which a goose's two lect pro 
truded. Now it is strictly lorbidden to 

j 

lake such goods from the Eastern 
sector if j Wesi Berlin and we all won 
dered hov. he could have been so 
cart less. I Ic put it tin the luggage rack 
and opened his newspaper. 

When the l'opo< (the Hast Cirman 
police) came in they spotted the parcel 
at once. “Whose is this?” thev tie 
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mantled. No one spokt. They repealed 
the question, adding. “We will hast 
to confiscate it." 

“Well. then, hurry up, we all want 
to get home!” cried the little I at man. 
The Vopo ,» departed with the parcel. 

The next station was in West Bcr 
Iin. The little man got up, smiled at 


us and said, “They can enjoy the feet 
of the goost. The rest of the parcel was 
rubbish.” Flinging open his coal, he 
pointed to a well-wrapped parcel. “My 
goose 1 have here. 1 raised it myself 
for my daughter's birthday.” 

('lIKISIA Hill) (/ler/ifl) 

In Ulm Cathedral I hail unobtrusively 
attached myself to a party of Dutch 
Calvinists whose pastor was explaining 
to them the points of interest. Finally 
becoming aware of a stranger amidst 
his parishioners, he stoppeil speaking 
and askeil where I came from. 

“New York,” 1 told him. 

“Ah.” Ills fact cleared, and turning 
in his flock he said, “i le’s from Nieuw 
Amsterdam. You icmember- our old 

lolonv.” John Mi Namaiia l\nv York) 
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A hui nooI mine in I long Kong gave 
a luncheon to celebrate her engage¬ 
ment. We were all \cry gay and talka- 
li\c, but our chatter came to an abrupt 
halt when the Cantonese houseboy 
brought in the dessert. It was a mag- 
nifieciu cake, richly and intriialely 
inscribed with Chinese characters. 
Beaming with pride, the boy set it in 
front of our hostess. 

“Token of mv esteem,” he said. 
“Characters mean : ‘A Happy Change 
of Life 1 ’ ” Kav I'ij&ti ma Uiydney) 
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Surprising glimpses of 
France’s Man of Destiny 


!)c Gaulle: 

MAN OF 'HiK KU'.A FNT.H HOUll 


By Robert Littell 


jT ! oK the next 
(ft seven years, bar- 
■1 ring unforeseen 
catastrophe, France 
will be ruled by 
General Charles de 
(iaulle, one of the 
great men of her 
history and of our century. 

* 4 

But not a comfortable man, for 
either friend or opponent. A hard 
man to deal with, many have said— 
obstinate, uncompromising, a sort of 
living statue.Others say: a propheti¬ 
cally farsighted, wise and dedicated 
96 



man, incorruptible 
by fame or power, 
totally brave. 

There is truth in 
both estimates, but 
dc Gaulle is more 
human than that. 
He may seem lofty 
enough to wear a cap of eternal 
snow, but under the ice and granite 
flows a river of emotion. For he is a 
passionate man, and all his life long 
his abiding passion has been France 
—not the people, but France herself, 
a sort of disembodied goddess who 



DE GAULLE: MAN OF THE ELEVENTH* HOUR 


can do no wrong but against whom 
wrong is constantly being done, 
often by Frenchmen. De Gaulle's 
life has been spent trying to prevent 
this from happening. 

When the four de Gaulle brothers 
were boys and played with lead 
soldiers, Charles always insisted on 
having the French soldiers. His 
father, who taught philosophy and 
French literature, steeped him in his 
country’s traditions and history, so 
that quite naturally Charles went to 
St.-Cyr, France’s military academy. 
Officers remember him reciting his 
lesson flawlessly, effortlessly, and 
then sitting down again in a rigid 
attitude, like a man carved out of 
wood. 

In the First World War he was 
wounded three times. At Verdun, 
after leading his men in a hand to- 
hand counter-attack, he was carried 
off the field unconscious by the (ier- 
mans, and spent $2 months in 
prison. His fellow prisoners, it was 
said, could open de Gaulle's mem 
ory like a book at anv page ol mill 
tary history, and call upon him to 
describe, for instance, one of 
Napoleon’s classic battles in 
minutest detail. 

Two glimpses of him in the years 
after the First World War: a tea 
party, an attractive young lady, a 
six-f(x>t-£our officer, em umbered hv 
hat, swagger stick and his own 
length of limh. He spills a cup of 
tea over her dress. Five months later 
we sec Yvonne Vendroux in her 
wedding gowp. Towering above her 
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is the same officer, unsmiling as a 
ramrod, almost mournfully proud. 

In the ’3o’s de Gaulle became the 
prophet of the mechanized army. In 
France few listened. But in Ger¬ 
many, where his book about ar¬ 
moured warfare sold much better 
than in France, they listened and 
learned. Philippe Barres, later one of 
de Gaulle's biographers, first heard 
of him from Hitler’s agent von Rib- 
hciitrop. “Our tank specialist has 
proved that we’ll get through your 
Maginot Line with our tanks,’’ said 
von Ribhcntrop. “Anti 1 believe 
vour best technician agrees with 
him.’’ 

“Who is that?" asked Barres. 

“Colonel Charles de Gaulle.'” 

As colonel of an armoured regi¬ 
ment garrisoned at Metz, in Lor¬ 
raine, de Gaulle appropriately flew 
from his command tank a pennant 
decorated with the double-barred 
cross of that ancient province. In the 
dreadful spring of 1^40, a stubborn 
de Gaulle, now a temporary 
brigadier-general commanding the 
Fourth Armoured Division, de¬ 
stroyed a < ierman bridgehead near 
Abbeville, winning the only Allied 
victor) of the Blitzkrieg. 

Fvcrvone knows how, after the 
collapse of Frame, de Gaulle went 
to Britain and called upon his coun¬ 
trymen to keep on fighting under his 
leadership. But [leoplc have forgot¬ 
ten how desperate an act this seemed 
then to the brave man who dared 
suggest it. “Arriving in London," 
de Gaulle wrote later, “I seemed to 
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myself to be alone, quite 
destitute.” The impres¬ 
sion he made on others 
was cheerless, even surly. 
“You knew me,” he said 
to them later, “when I 
was ashamed of France.” 

His suffering under 
France’s disgrace was al¬ 
most physical. One of the 
great Resistance heroes, 
Colonel Remy, has de- 


against the banister. His 
shoulders seemed crushed 


De Gaulle’s rows with 
Churchill and Roosevelt 
made history. At one 
meeting with Roosevelt in 
Casablanca the conversa¬ 
tion became so heated that 
the Secret Service man 
standing behind a curtain 
levelled lii.s revolver at 
this gigantic, violent for¬ 
eigner in uniform. Chur¬ 
chill came to understand 
de Gaulle better. “He 
had to be rude,” he 
wrote later, “to prove 
that he was not a puppet.” struggle, came the Liberation— 

De Gaulle has explained: “I was French tanks aflutter with the Cross 

too weak to be able to give in.” of Lorraine in the streets of Paris, 
At last, after four years of lonely the waving, weeping crowds. But 


under the weight of some 
invisible buidcn.” 


scribed his first glimpse of 
de Gaulle in London. “A 
very tall officer was climb- 
ing the stairs towards me 
heavily, his head bowed, 
his hand pressed hard 


MEN AND EVENTS—BY DE GAULLE 

British Diplomacy 

"Without having experienced it oneself, it 
is impossible to imagine what a concentration 
of effort, tv hat a variety of procedures, what 
insistence, by turns gracious, pressing and 
threatening, the English were capable of de¬ 
ploying in order to obtain satisfaction.” 

Speech 

“To spea\ is to dilute one's thought, dissi¬ 
pate one's ardour—in brief, to disperse one’s 
energies when action demands that one con¬ 
centrate ." 

France’s Pre - War Politicians 

“To resist events, they affected to be un¬ 
aware of them.” 

Anthony Eden 

"I admired not only his brilliant intelli¬ 
gence, his knowledge of affairs, and the charm 
of his manners, but also the art he had of 
creating and maintaining around the negotia¬ 
tion a sympathetic atmosphere which favoured 
agreement when that was possible and avoided 
wounds when it was not." 

Molotov 

“He let nothing escape him that appeared 
spontaneous. In Molotov, who was, and 
wanteerto be, met ely a perfectly adjusted cog 
in an implacable machine, I thought 1 had 
identified a complete success of the totalitarian 
system. I could feel the melancholy of it ." 

Exploring Space 

“We may as well go to the moon, but that's 
not very far. The greatest distance we have to 
rover still ties within us." 

Winston Churchill 

"When I am right, l get angry. Churchill 
gets angry when he is wrong. So we were very 
often angry with each other." 

—T ime 
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/. Avro Triplane Avro 504 3. Sopwith Camel 4. A W Argosy 5. Hawker Hart 6. Avro Anson 

7. Closter It': .tile 8. Hawker Hurricane 9. Avro Lancaster 10. Hawker Typhoon II. Hawker Hunter 
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For half a century. Hawker Siddeley has been in the forefront of World Aviation. 
From the old stick and string biplanes to the supersonic jets of today, its aircraft 
and aero engines have helped to pioneer developments both in the military and 
civil fields. 

Hawker Siddeley has produced more than 45,000 aircraft. Of the 182 aircraft 
flying at the 1958 Farnborough Air Show, no fewer than 129 came from the 
Group's Aviation Division. 

The vast Research. Design and Production facilities of Hawker Siddeley are the 
largest of any aviation enterprise in Britain or the British Commonwealth. The 
Argosy freightercoach flew in January, only 28 months after the decision to build 
the world’s first pressurised turboprop freightercoach. It has already been ordered 
by Transport Command of the Royal Air Force and a U.S. domestic airline. 
Scheduled to fly next year is the Avro 748, a new, short/medium range, 36/40 
passenger turboprop airliner. Constantly keeping pace with new developments, 
Hawker Siddeley is concerned with research into short and vertical take-off 
techniques and every aerodynamic device which will solve problems in the jet 
age Whatever the next 50 years will bring, its Aviation Division is equipped to 
help keep Britain in the forefront of world aviation. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 

AVIATION 
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even as he led the triumphal march 
down the Champs-Elysees, he knew 
“how much ambition walked beside 
me.” Under the flood-tide of the 
people’s confidence, he wrote in his 
memoirs, lay “the reefs of politics.” 

For a year and a half he was head 
of the provisional government, a 
coalition which included five Com¬ 
munists. Some of his supporters 
longed for a one-party system to end 
the squabbling. “But how can one 
conceive of a one-party system,” de 
Gaulle is said to have remarked, 
“in a country that makes over 200 
varieties of cheese?” 

One Sunday in January 1946 his 
Cabinet was summoned. The Gen¬ 
eral shook hands all round and said: 
“Gentlemen, vour course of action 
within the government is mainly to 
further the quarrels between your 
respective parties. You are spending 
the better part of your time earing 
the wool off one another’s backs. 
This is not my idea of the solidarity 
required if the state is to have any 
authority. Therefore I have decided 
to resign.” 

He re-emerged in public life a 
year later to found his own party, 
the Rally of the French People. But, 
like so many French parties, it even¬ 
tually foundered in a doctrinal 
storm. Once again he stalked off the 
political stage and into seclusion 140 
miles south-east of Paris, at Colom- 
bey-les-Deux-Eglises. 

A few hundred yards from the 
village is La Boisserie, a four-acre 
establishment which de Gaulle 


bought over 20 years ago. Before the 
spacious but severe stone house lies a 
flower-bed in the form of the Cross 
of Lorraine, large enough to be seen 
from the air. For years French 
fighter pilots have dipped their 
wings above La Boisserie, frighten¬ 
ing Mme de Gaulle’s hens, but 
sometimes bringing the General out 
to acknowledge the salute—an awk¬ 
wardly heroic figure, like some blue- 
suited statue with long arms raised 
in the V of victory. 

For most of the last 12 years, and 
for nearly every week-end since he 
came to power, that house has been 
his refuge from a world which 
would not do what he knew it ought 
to. Here he and Mme de Gaulle 
could live undisturbed, here he 
could see his family: his married 
daughter Elizabeth de Boissieu; his 
son Philippe, a naval officer; 
Philippe’s wife, Henriette, and their 
three young children. And here in 
the village cemetery lies the de 
Gaulles' youngest child Anne, who 
died at 20, an invalid all her life. 

In his three-windowed tower 
room de Gaulle wrote his war mem¬ 
oirs. But the long years of voluntary 
exile were not all passed writing and 
thinking. Several times a month the 
old black Citroen roared off to his 
office in Paris. There he listened, 
questioned. Some of his visitors 
wanted him to return to politics. 
“It’s no use,” he would say, “trying 
to revive a corpse with hypoder¬ 
mics.” 

Occasionally the General joined 
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the Colombey ex-servicemen in lay¬ 
ing a wreath. After one such cere¬ 
mony, according to the French 
writer and editor Gaston Bonheur, 
an ex-serviceman said, " Mon 
general, are they going to call you 
back to power?” 

“No,” said de Gaulle. “I don’t 
think things are quite bad enough 
for that yet.” 

And then last year, in a drum¬ 
fire of drama that held the Western 
world in suspense, things suddenly 
got “bad enough.” All at once 
de Gaulle was leading the French 
and saving them again—this time 
from chaos and suicide. 

His opening speech as Prime Min¬ 
ister, to the deputies of the dying 
Fourth Republic, contained noble 
words rumbling with doom. Hut 
next day, as the debate developed, 
the deputies began to say to one an¬ 
other. “Hut this is a new and quite 
different de (iaulle!” 

The man who w.is once called “a 
mountain of silence" looked relaxed, 
friendly; his voice was less harsh. 
He seemed gentler, as il the vears 
of solitude and meditation in Co 
lornbev had mellowed him. He 
waved to political acquaintances, 
acknowledged ovations with grace¬ 
ful gestures. 1 Ie was even courteous 
to the Communist leader, Jacques 
Duclos. “The big Charles is terri¬ 
fic,” said one of the deputies. 

This new de Gaulle went out of 
his way to emphasize that his man¬ 
date could come only from the peo¬ 
ple. “Does anyone believe,” he 


asked, “that I am going to begin the 
career of dictator at the age of 67?” 

He certainly looked less like a 
Caesar than before: greyer, balder, 
heavier at the waistline, and now for 
the first time wearing large horn¬ 
rimmed glasses—after an operation 
for cataract which had kept him 
from using his eyes for two months. 
The stern fact of the man who was 
said to have such contempt for peo¬ 
ple, to love France but to despise the 
French, would now and then trem¬ 
ble with emotion ar he addressed a. 
crowd. When he spoke of the 7,20x1 
Frenchmen — “alas!” - and the 
77,000 Algerians—“alas!” again— 
fallen in a war he said was useless, 
there was a kind of noble agony in 
those two short words. 

When he began to choose his 
Cabinet it was noticed how wilv and 
flexible he was. He picked a socialist 
to balance an arch conservative, an 
energetic unknown to compensate 
Tor someone the public thought had 
been around too long. Monsieur X, 
surprised at hearing that de Ciaulle 
was considering him fora portfolio, 
went to sec the General. “Most ccr- 
tainlv I am considering \ou, my 
dear sir.” said de Gaulle. 

“Hut, General,” explained X, “I 
don’t at all share your views about 
Algeria. And I’ve been contributing 
to a newspaper which is against 
vou.” 

“That’s the sort of thing l like,” 
replied de Gaulle. And X joined the 
Cabinet. 

People were surprised to find this 
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famous tank commander skirting 
certain problems instead of crashing 
through them. J. R. Tournoux tells 
this story: when John Foster Dulles 
recently asked de Gaulle what his 
plans were for solving the Algerian 
problem, de Gaulle answered, “One 
doesn’t solve problems; one must 
learn to live with them.” Then after 
a pause: “Mr. Dulles, what solution 
have you found for your own Negro 
problem?” 

The new de Gaulle turned out to 
be younger in some ways than the 
dc Gaulle of the ’40’s—more resil¬ 
ient, shrewder, tougher. When one 
mob in Oran continued to drown 
his words by chanting the name of 
their hero “Soustelle! Soustelle!” 
de Gaulle shouted back at them, “Be 
quiet!” And they were. 

Though 68, he seems immensely 
strong physically. On a 13,000-mile 
tour through Africa he wore out 
aides and journalists. Last Novem¬ 
ber I trailed him for a day on his 
inspection of towns devastated by a 
sudden flood of the river Gard. The 
General tramped through mud and 
drizzle without hat or overcoat. He 
seemed to rnjov diving deep into a 
crowd to shake as many hands as 
possible. Thousands stood within a 
few feet of him yet there was no sign 
of special police. Films show him in 
Algeria, apparently alone in a crowd 
of Moslems, like a lighthouse sur¬ 
rounded by white-capped breakers. 

De Gaulle’s moral courage leaves 
his countrymen breathless. To quote 
his own words, he has “that sense of 


reality which guides audacity.” He 
gave French airfields in Tunisia to 
the Tunisian President Bourguiba; 
he agreed to pay Egypt reparation 
for the Suez incident. He dared to 
refer to the valour of the Moslem 
nationalist guerrillas, and asked for 
“the peace of the brave.” 

After the vote in September, when 
four out of five French people gave 
de Gaulle a smashing out, stories 
began to circulate about his Cabinet 
meetings, adding to the de Gaulle 
legend. These meetings, held once a 
week, were usually swift ratifying 
sessions, the details having all been 
argued out earlier in smaller groups. 
One was the shortest ever recorded: 
47 minutes. 

De Gaulle is impatient with need¬ 
less discussion. After one Cabinet 
minister had finished speaking, an¬ 
other said, “I am in agreement with 
my colleagues, but. . .” 

I)e Gaulle cut him short, “You 
"agree? Good! Has anyone else any¬ 
thing to say r” 

Another minister seemed to be 
having trouble in framing the first 
sentences of his report. “If you’re 
not prepared,” said de Gaulle, 
“we’ll take the matter up next 
time.” 

In the smaller working sessions de 
Gaulle listens long and patiently to 
others. But once he has said, “1 have 
decided . . .” there’s no further dis¬ 
cussion. 

De Gaulle is one of the best- 
informed statesmen in Europe. He 
turns on the early morning news 
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broadcasts and the last news at 
night. At breakfast he reads the nine 
Paris morning papers. Later in the 
day his aides bring him the chief 
afternoon papers, plus summaries of 
the provincial and foreign Press. 
Added to these are innumerable 
official papers and reports. 

I)e Gaulle wants no grandeur for 
himself. On all civil occasions he 
wears civilian clothes: on military 
ones, and whenever he travels in 
Algeria or French territories abroad, 
he wears his uniform, with the two- 
starred /{dpi of a brigadier general. 
It is said that he feels that men amid 
grant him no higher rank than that 
to which history promoted him long 
ago. One sees him tlankcd bv 
generals with campaign ribbons and 
decorations on their i bests; while 


de Gaulle wears only a pin in the 
form of the Cross of Lorraine. 

As President of the Republic de 
Gaulle has an authority under the 
new constitution which no French 
president before him has ever had. 
He will have power to dismiss Cabi¬ 
net members, including the Prime 
Minister; to dissolve Parliament 
once a year, to legislate by decree on 
important matters and, if an emer¬ 
gency seems to warrant it, to 
assume all executive and lawmaking 
powers. 

Hut bet iuse he believes so much 
more in the greatness of France than 
in the greatness of de Gaulle, few 

c* 

Frenchmen think that "le grand 
Charles" will take advantage of this 
second “call trom the depths ot his 
tor\" i<> set himself up as a dictator. 



Spring Songs 

Timer.ii poets long have told usbrigiulv 
That spring on darning k-et conics lightly* 
It set ins lo us she really sloshes 

Along in roomv old galoshes. t M 


The seeds an sown 
Ttu blinds are hung 
The weeds, mv hack. 

And spring have sprung. 
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Mv Howi rs were 
Tin lirsl ones up; 
There’s nothing to ii 
I’ve a pup. 
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Si* kino means more than just a season 1 
Spring means magic in your blood ! 
Spring means joy beyond all reason! 
Also MUD! st. 
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Tyre failure is usually the result of 
neglect and abuse. Here are some precautions 
that can lessen this driving hazard 





Tired Tyres 


By John Kinsey. M.l.Mech.E., AM.lnst.T.. FJ.Arb. 

(formerly Chief Engineer of Hi bain 's Automobile Association) 


G oing mi rough reports of recent 
road accidents, I jotted down a 
pocketful of notes. They make sad 
reading: 

“Family of four, out for the dav in 
country in babv car . .. front ofT side 
tyc bursts on fast suburban by-pass 
. . . car swerves in front of oncom¬ 
ing motor coach . . . all four passen¬ 
gers in car fatally injured.” 

“Young man out ft., jaunt with 
girl friend . . . takes corner too fast 
. . . tyre bursts, throwing car into 
ditch and killing both occupants.” 

“Party of businessmen crossing 
large town . . . light shower of rain 


on smooth-surfaced road . . . driver 
brakes suddenly to avoid \\»n . . . car 
skids, rolls over into balustrade of 
bridge . . . occupants lucky to escape 
with their lives . . . all tyres pretty 
shabby, with treads worn smcxjth ... 
brand-new spare in boojt.” 

According to police records, 
defective tvres are the main cause, 
or a contributory factor, in many 
road accidents. And for every acci¬ 
dent recorded, there are hundreds 
of unrecorded cases of tyre trouble 
where the cars’ occupants got off 
lightly or escaped injuries only 
because they were lucky. 


Adapted from an article by Paul Kearney in Traffic Safely 
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Investigations ;by Britain's Road 
Research Laboratory confirm that 
an alarming proportion of crashes 
are due to tyre bursts. Poorly-tyred 
motor-cycles come high on the list. 
Reports from the United States in¬ 
dicate that tyre failure is becoming 
the No. i headache on virtually 
every high-speed turnpike. In fact, 
fast roads turn tyres into lethal 
weapons. 

The term “tyre failure” is mis¬ 
leading; more often it should be 
“human failure.” Tyres themselves 
have improved vastly over the 
years. In the early days of motoring, 
if you got 3, (XX) miles out of a tvre 
at 20 miles per hour you were 
fortunate; today you can hope to get 
30,000 miles at much higher speeds, 
with unprecedented security, at a 
lower cost per mile. But as tyres re¬ 
quire less and less attention, we tend 
to give them little or no care, simply 
ignoring them until they collapse. 

Consider the tubeless tyre with its 

j 

puncture sealant. Since many of us 
never examine our tyres at all, 
drivers can run unknowingly for 
hundreds of miles on a tyre with a 
nail in it, until the casing is chewed 
beyond repair. Regular check-up:' 
arc imperative with this type of tyre. 

Tyre trouble is far more common 
on fast highways than on slow 
roads, because sustained speed 
builds up high temperatures, and 
heat is rubber’s worst enemy. 
(That’s why more tyres burst in 
summer than in winter.) At sus¬ 
tained speeds of 50 to 60 m.p.h., 


tyres become hot; hard braking 
generates more heat. This heat 
weakens not only the rubber but the 
adhesion between the layers of the 
tyre. Retreads are particularly prone 
to overheating and, combined with 
high speed and under-infiation, 
create a potential danger that few 
motorists recognize. 

Under-inflation is the most de¬ 
structive cause of tyre failure. It is a 
common belief that, during hard 
hot-weather driving, pressures may 
build up by four or five pounds. 
This is a fallacy. The idea of keep¬ 
ing pressure low causes many 
premature tyre failures. Unless a 
tyre is on its last legs, the pressure 
build-up is nothing to worry*about. 
But heat is. And the softer the tyre, 
the more the side walls '■flex, the 
more friction there is, and the more 
heat is generated. A hard tyre will 
run cooler. A drop of five to six 
pounds from the correct pressure 
*Can cause a rise of 20 to 30 degrees 
in the temperature of the cover— 
potentially the margin between 
safety and disaster. 

Impact fractures—often due to' 
“kerbing”—are common. Of alleg¬ 
edly “defective" tyres submitted to 
technicians of Britain’s Automobile 
Association for examination, the 
majority have been damaged by 
scrapes against pavements and road 
islands. The danger of these impact 
fractures is that the rupture of the 
cord foundation may leave no visible 
mark on the outside of the tyre. So 
if you habitually bump kerbs, buy a 
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pair of “cat’s whisker” kerb feelers. 

Fast driving, fierce acceleration 
and sudden and excessive braking 
all shorten the life of your tyres. 
Taking normal wear at 30 m.p.h., 
tyre life is reduced to 59 per cent at 
50 m.p.h., and to 30 per cent at 70 
m.p.h., while as little as an eight per 
cent increase in cornering speed can 
increase the rate of tread wear by 50 
per cent. 

Here are five commandments for 
tyre care: 

1. Have your tyres inspected 
periodically—or examine them your¬ 
self—for flints and nails embedded 
in the treads. If a tubeless tyre is 
“punctured,” it will remain inflated 
for a time. The nail should be left in 
the tvre until the hole can be re¬ 
paired -but don't run several hun¬ 
dred miles on it. 

2. Watch inflation. A pressure 
gauge is a good investment. Check 
pressures at least once a week, when^ 
the tvres are cold. Over-inflation is 


uncomfortable, and causes rapid 
wear in the centre of the tread. 
Under-inflation is the mortal sin; it 
can savagely and dangerously 
shorten a tyre’s life. So keep to the 
manufacturer’s recommendations 
about pressure. 

3. Make sure that steering and 
front wheel alignment are correct. 
This is especially important with 
modern independent front suspen¬ 
sion, which will cause rapid tread 
wear if incorrectly set. Special equip¬ 
ment is needed to adjust alignment 
—a job for your garage. 

4. So that your tvres will wear 

■ * / 

evenly, change them round at inter¬ 
vals—alter 2,000 and before 5,000 
miles- -to equalize tread wear. Cross 
front and rear wheels diagonally— 
and don't forget the spare. 

5. Remember, the safest place for 
smooth tyres is in the scrap dealer’s 
yard. If you must squeeze the last 
traction of mileage out of them, 
keep your life insurance paid up! 


What 'Seat! 

An American racecourse has insured fans from going home completely 
broke by setting up a blood bank in its lir.st-.dd room ar.d offering five 
dollars to each donor. P. E. 

On a government form is the v\ arning : “Do Not Abbrev.” 

Con In liu ted by R. B Mi Quirk 

They moved a rising executive into a larger office at a big hrm the 
other day. A building maintenance man promptly arrived with a pair of 
shears and cut away a neat 12-inch border of carpeting at the sides of the 
room. As he left with his burden of woolly nap he told the startled execu¬ 
tive: "Company orders. Only directors get fitted carpets.” — NeiiMtugan 
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upon the thorns 

of life! I bleed! 
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Thus lamented Shelley 
In the year 1819. 

We can be sure that 
whatever else may have 
come into the poet’s life, 
Dunlopillo didn’t. 
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Soft and resilient, 
Dunlopillo would have 
killed the immortal 
lines at birth ... which 
would have been a pity. 
But for us ordinary 
mortals who crave 
comfort, Dunlopillo is 
certainly the answer. 
Elegant in appearance, 
comfortable to sit on, 
and maintaining a 
uniform temperature 
the year round, 
Dunlopillo cushioning 
is ideal for furniture 
in any size, 
any shape and 
any style. 


Dunlopillo 


is another name 
for comfort in 
the home 




j C^> ach of these new discoveries is 
helping the world’s farmers 
to produce more food in less 
space at lower prices. . . 

By crossing common wheat with 
grass, a scientist has produced a 
perennial wheat, the dream of 
farmers for centuries. Tests indicate 
that the wheat is “uniquely drought 
resistant and, under suitable condi¬ 
tions, competitive in yield with the 
best annual wheats.” 

Chemists are concocting an ar¬ 
senal of weapons to help cereal crops 
fight their natural enemies. When 
Thimet, a systemic insecticide now 
under test in Britain, is applied to 
sugar-beet seeds before planting, the 
resulting seedlings take up enough 


of it in their tissues to “bite back’* 
and kill their insect enemies. 

One of the best weed killers, when 
used alone, is 2,4-D. It over-stimu- 
lates weeds to grow „themselves to 
death. By mixing 2,4-D with trace 
minerals, research worker Jerry 
Twomey, of Winnipeg, Canada, 
not only killed weeds in maize but 
also got crop increases of 15 to 20 
per cent. 

Geneticists experimenting with 
gibberellic acid, isolated in 1954 by 
I.C.l. research workers at Welwyn, 
Hertfordshire, say that it may prove 
to be the most important growth 
hormone found so far. Under its 
potent influence, crops do fantastic 
things: cabbages grow 15 feet high; 
tomato seedlings grow five times 
faster, set more fruit, ripen sooner; 
and in' an American experiment 
maize seedlings double in height in 
72 hours, and yield more corn at 
harvest. Scientists at the Jealott’s 
Hill Research Station in Berkshire 
have used gibberellic acid to grow 
pasture grasses one and-a half times 
normal height. 

By bombarding plants witli nu¬ 
clear radiations, scientists can do by 
design what nature df**s by rare 
accident- create “sports,” or muta¬ 
tions. When scientists exposed a 
common variety of wheat to neu¬ 
trons, they changed its chromosome 
structure and produced a new 
disease-resistant spring wheat. 
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Artificial insemination has' long 
been used to stretch the reproductive 
capacity of superior bulls. Now 
superior ewes, too, may produce 
more than their usual number of off¬ 
spring—via “foster mothers.” Scien¬ 
tists at Cambridge, England, have 
transplanted fertilized eggs from 
one superior mother into common 
“incubator” ewes where the em¬ 
bryos grow to birth. This procedure 
permits the superior ewe to concen¬ 
trate on producing eggs rather than 
be tied down to a oncc-yearly five- 
month pregnancy. Instead of one or 
two lambs during the breeding 
season, the ewe in the Cambridge 
experiment mothered, though did 
not give birth to, eleven lambs. It 
was also found that the eggs from 
the superior mother did not have to 
be “planted” immediately, but could 
be stored for up to ten days in a live 
doe rabbit; this means that they can 
be transported across the country or 
even exported. 

Since animals, like humans, work 
harder when thev are cool, Ameri 
can farmers have taken air condi¬ 
tioning out to the barn. Calves 
gained 200 pounds more when kept 
at io n C. in the University of Mis¬ 
souri Climatological Laboratory 
than a similar bunch panting in 27” 


temperatures. A herd of Holsteins 
gave one-third more milk when kept 
at a cool 16 0 C. during the summer. 

In many parts of the world unex¬ 
plained deficiencies in the grass 
have, for centuries, caused sheep to 
give low wool and meat yields and 
produce few lambs. Australian 
scientists have recently tracked the 
main cause to lack of cobalt in the 
soil and now compensate for it by 
giving sheep a lifetime “shot” of 
cobalt at a cost of one rupee. One 
sheep farmer at Ferny Creek, Vic¬ 
toria, has found that his cobalt- 
treated animals put on weight twice 
as fast as untreated ones, while sick¬ 
ly Hocks regained their health in a 
few days. These “shots” are now 
available the world over. 

You can insert a few stilboestrol 
(female hormone) pellets under the 
skin of a bullock’s ear—and get an 
extra 50 pounds of beef. British far¬ 
mers now using feed to which stil¬ 
boestrol has been added report that 
their cattle gain 15 per cent faster on 
12 per cent less food. 

Developments like these, and 
many more, will keep the world's 
growing population in food 
throughout the twentieth century. 


^r-r eavv womkn command more attention than thin ones, and usually 
have more friends. They’re not so apt to be preoccupied with clothes. 
Women who think of nothing but clothes bore men because they haven’t 
time to be nice to them. —Elsa Maxwell 
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Through centuries of marauding, 
exploring and freebooting, men 
who have attacked the remote fast¬ 
nesses of South America have failed 
to civilize theAmazon tribes. Now 
an extraordinary band of young 
people has trekked into the jungle 
to build hospitals, schools and print 
ing shops, and to put the world’s 
most primitive languages down on 
paper for the first time , . . This 
is the story of these courageous 
adventurers who faced superstition, 
ignorance and immense hazards 
with just one weapon—the promise 
of Christianity. 
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The world is full of people who are 
doing interesting things—but the 
earth may well be a sort of inter¬ 
planetary lunatic asylum; the 
silliest way to open a conversation 
is to ask “how do you feel P”- but 
it's always worth while to stop for 
an aimless chat . . . To listen to 
Harry Holden is to sit for a quiet 
hour in an old-fashioned rocking 
chair and discover that life is fun 
• and that everyone you can think of 
is well worth knowing. 










From the 
forthcoming book 

BY CLARENCE HALL 

In the remote jungles of South America, living among primitive 
tribesmen for whom head-hunting is still a tempting recreation, is a 
group of extraordinary young people, some of them British, many of 
them single girls. Members of the unique Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, their mission is twofold: to reduce to writing the 
numerous unwritten languages used by the jungle tribes, and by this 
means to bring literacy, civilization and Christianity to people who 
have known little but want and savage superstition. Linked together 
only by radio and by their own jungle-hopping airline, these daring 
young pioneers daily confront dangers hazardous enough to terrify 
the most intrepid arm-chair adventurer. 

Almost half the world's population—some yoo million human 
beings—can still neither read nor write. “ Two Thousand Tongues 
to Go ” is the story of a man who could not help responding to that 
challenge, and of the remarkable, world-girdling campaign carried on 
by the gallant organization he created. 

hen the boa constrictor struck, Loretta Anderson was 
sitting alone in her dug-out canoe beside an Indian 
settlement on the Morona River, deep in the Peruvian jungle. 
Her partner—Lila Wistrand, a trained nurse—had just 
climbed the river bank to treat a siek child. Suddenly the 
giant reptile surged out of the water and lashed at Loretta. 
Screaming, fighting off the monster, Loretta, a slight young 

From the book "Adventurers for God” to be published later this year by 
Hodder & Stoughton, -London 
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woman, managed to leap from the 
canoe, dripping blood from a badly 
gashed hand and arm. Lila ran to 
her, dressed her wounds—and an 
hour later both were back at work 
patiently teaching the Shapra In¬ 
dians to read and write. 

At about the same time, some 800 
miles to the south-east, Esther Mat- 
teson and Annie Shaw, fever-ridden 
themselves, were fighting an in¬ 
fluenza epidemic that threatened to 
wipe out the Piro Indians. A couple 
of hundred miles north-east of them, 
Mary Ruth Wise and Martha Duff, 
aboard a balsa raft loaded with 
Amuesha Indians, were fighting 
rapids and treacherous whirlpools 
on their way to their jungle school. 
And a bird’s-eye view of the rest of 
Peru’s 230,000 square miles of 
primeval wilderness would have re¬ 
vealed scores of other tiny jungle sta¬ 
tions where other young volunteers 
—42 of them unmarried girls of col¬ 
lege age—were living dangerously 
among wild Indians. All for one 
purpose: to coax aborigines, whose 
languages have never be!ore been 
reduced to writing, to learn the mys¬ 
teries of “the paper that talks,” the 
printed word. 

These young people, and some 
700 others like them, belong to one 
of the most determined and effec¬ 
tive groups now waging war on 
world illiteracy: the Summer Insti¬ 
tute of Linguistics (SIL). Currently 
at work among 180 different lan¬ 
guage groups in 12 countries, SIL 
linguists—who must, in addition, 


be members of the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators organization—have a 
transfiguring glory in their vision. 
Braving almost unbelievable 
hazards, they quietly spend their 
lives analysing unwritten Indian 
languages, creating primers and dic¬ 
tionaries, setting up schools and 
training native teachers. At Chig- 
well, Essex, eight British students 
took the intensive three-month Wy¬ 
cliffe Language Course last year 
in preparation for work among 
tribes in Peru and Brazil. Also on 
the course were more than 100 mis- 

■ 

sionaries who had come to study 
linguistics for their field work. 
Already, 15 Chigwell-trained lin¬ 
guists are working in backward 
areas: in Brazil, Peru, Mexico and 
Alaska. 

The man who gives this group 
their vision is restless; 62-year-old 
William Cameron Townsend— 
“Uncle Cam” to his associates—who 
' has spent more than 40 years among 
Latin America’s Indian tribes. 1 
learned about Townsend recendy * 
while hitch-hiking across the Andes 
in a Peruvian military-transport 
plane. As we swept past a 21,000- 
foot snow-capped peak and began a 
long glide down towards the jungle, 
the young pilot removed the oxygen 
tube from his teeth and gestured 
towards the vast wilderness stretch¬ 
ing out ahead farther than the eye 
could see. “Many young Norteame- 
ricanos are out there,” he beamed. 
“You know Sefior Townsend and 
his Instituto Linguisttco?” 
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When I looked blank, his face ex¬ 
pressed pity. “You should go and 
s see,” he said. “Peruvians are proud 
of what the Institute does for our 
country.” 

During the next few days, pene¬ 
trating deep into the jungle by tiny 
missionary plane and tipsy dug-out 
i canoe, I did go and see. In Indian 
villages dotted along the twisting 
jungle rivers I watched these amaz¬ 
ing youngsters conquering, hv 
Christian love, savage peoples whom 
neither time nor ancient Incas nor 
Spanish conquistadores had ever 
been able to conquer. And in their 
midst, spurring them on, was the re¬ 
markable man with the eager heart 
and the quick, boyish smile, whose 
dream had catapulted them into this 
audacious onslaught against ignor¬ 
ance and superstition. 

G&asi Townsend early developed 
his urge for spreading the Christian 
gospel. Back in 1917, when he was 
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21, he packed a trunk with Spanish- 
language Bibles and headed for 
Guatemala. He soon found his 
Bibles a drug on the market. More 
than two-thirds of Guatemala’s pop¬ 
ulation were Indians: few knew 
Spanish, fewer still showed any 
eagerness to learn. 

One day an Indian to whom Cam 
had offered a copy of tire Bible de¬ 
manded, “Why, if your God is so 
clever, hasn't He learnt our lan¬ 
guage?” Then and there, Townsend 
gave up Bible distribution in favour 
of giving God another longue. 

For the next 15 years he lived with 
the primitive Cakchiquel tribe in 
Guatemala, eating their food (one 
diet item: toasted ants), mastering 
their difficult tongue, gradually re¬ 
ducing it to modern written form. 
Slowly and laboriously, he devel¬ 
oped a simplified method for teach¬ 
ing any phonetically written lan¬ 
guage. 

When finally in 1932, racked 
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with tuberculosis, Townsend rode 
out again to civilization on a mule,- 
he left the Cakchiquel Indians with 
five schools, a small hospital, a print¬ 
ing plant, scores of small churches 
and hundreds of literate converts to 
Christianity. In Cam Townsend’s 
soul was exultation; in his saddle¬ 
bag was a printed copy, in the 
hitherto unwritten Cakchiquel lan¬ 
guage, of the entire New Testa¬ 
ment. 

Back in the United States, while 
recovering from the TB, he was 
visited by an old missionary friend, 
Leonard Legters, who urged him to 
do for other Latin-American In¬ 
dians what he had done for the Cak- 
chiquels. 

Townsend thought it over and 
finally said, “All right, Leonard, I’ll 
tackle it. But on one condition: that 
you’ll help me found a pioneer 
training camp where we can train 
mission candidates in primitive 
language reduction and Bible trans-' 
lating. We’re going to need a lot of 
help to do the job I have in mind.” 

To begin with, the two men 
waded into statistical tomes on illit¬ 
eracy, and were astounded to find 
that almost half the world’s adult 
population could neither read nor 
write. Even more astounding was 
the fact that there were in the world 
some 3,000 separate and distinct lan 
guages, more than 2,000 of them 
without any translations from the 
Bible at all. 

“That's our goal,” declared Cam. 
“Two thousand tongues to go!” 


the summer of 1934, Town¬ 
send and Legters opened their 
school in an abandoned farmhouse * 
in Arkansas. For the first session 
only two students turned up, but by 
its eighth summer the school had 
outgrown the farmhouse—and a 
renovated chicken-coop used for 
sleeping quarters—ana moved to 
the grounds of a university. 

Incorporated as the Summer In¬ 
stitute of Linguistics, this unique 
school now teaches language analy¬ 
sis to some 500 students annually 
and has branches in Britain, Canada 
and Australia. Graduates to date 
number more than 4,000, and they 
are at work in 25 countries under 
mission boards of 40 denominations. 

But before being rocketed into 
SIL’s wilderness orbit, the student 
linguists are put through the wring- ’ 
er during three months of tough 
“survival tests” at a jungle training 
tamp. Here both men and women 
must prove themselves able to build 
their own jungle huts without saws, 
hammers or nails (they use wild 
canc poles and leaves); make balsa 
rafts and handle dug-out canoes 
through raging rapids and crocodile- 
infcstcd rivers; cope with wild 
animals and giant reptiles; admin¬ 
ister first aid for everything from 
broken bones to epidemics; and 
find their way through unmarked 
forests, living off the jungle. Those 
who pass these rigorous tests—more 
than 90 per cent—are then sent* 
out for another three months of 
living with “test tribes.” 
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As soon as he had trained a few 
in his linguistic method, Townsend 
and his students headed for Mexico. 
They were stopped at the border and 
bluntly told, “We don’t want trans¬ 
lators. The Indian languages must 
disappear.” Townsend retorted, 
“They disappear more rapidly if you 
use the Indians' languages to teach 
them Spanish.” 

With help from two noted Mexi¬ 
cans, educator Moises Saenz and 
Dr. Mariano Silva y Aceves, a lin¬ 
guist, he wormed his way in, settled 
among the Aztecs in the state of 
Morelos and started on the long job 
of learning the language. Today, 
with the full co operation of the 
government, there are in Mexico 2i() 
SIL translators, working among 51 
backward tribes. “We don't look 
upon you as foreigners any more," a 
high government official said re 
cently. “You’re real Mexicans!” 

Typical of Townsend's dedicated 
workers is Marianna Slocum. Mari-' 
anna and her fiance studied at SIL, 
preparing to go together to the Tzel 
tals, a tribe numbering some 40.000, 
in the state of Chiapas. When her 
fiance died just before the wedding 
day, Marianna insisted on going 
alone. 

“My family was horrified,” she 
says. “But they came round.” 

After mastering the complicated 
language, Marianna prepared school 
texts, started reading and writing 
classes and—in 16 years—founded 
seven thriving bilingual schools, 
translated into Tzcltal a host of 


books and pamphlets introducing 
the tribesmen to the Mexican na¬ 
tional culture. At the same time, she ' 
managed to banish witchcraft, theft 
and drunkenness from large sections 
of the tribe, replace witch-doctors’ 
nostrums with modern medicine 
and convert 5,000 Tzcltals from sun 
worship to Christianity. 

In December 1957, as Marianna 
packed up to move on to another 
dialect, a leading Mexican maga¬ 
zine, Ttempo, made her the subject 
of a 16-column lead story that pro¬ 
claimed her “the architect of a trans¬ 
formed situation.” She had lifted an 
entire Indian nation “from barba¬ 
rism to civilization.” 

^JCeanwhile, word of SIL’s 
achievements in Mexico was spread¬ 
ing to other Latin-American coun¬ 
tries. Peru was the first to respond 
to Cam Townsend’s offer of trained 
iinguists. 

In the summer of 1945, at the in¬ 
vitation of President Manuel Prado, 
Townsend spent months surveying 
the Peruvian jungle, visiting tribal 
headmen, sounding out their will¬ 
ingness. Then he brought in work- 
in* for three of the most remote 
tribes. To get to them, the young 
volunteers had to travel lor weeks 
by canoe and raft, beat their way 
through almost impenetrable jungle, 
detour round tribes noted for kill¬ 
ing white men on sight. 

This harrowing experience con-* 
vinced Townsend of one thing: 
“We’ve got to have a plane.” A 
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military mission at Lima was about planes, 21 pilots, plus crews of main- 

to scrap an old seaplane. The Peru- tenance men ana skilled radio tech- 

vian Government, with generous nicians Most of the aircraft are 

assistance from a Townsend ad equipped with pontoons for river 

mncr in California, bought it for landings. Pride of the fleet is the 

him, and to fly it Townsend re Helio Courier, a stall proof, spin- 

cruited Larry Montgomery, a for proof all metal aircraft that can take 

mer military pilot Today Mont off or land in 75 yards at only 30 

gomery is superintendent of JAARS m p h when fully loaded, cruise at 

(Jungle Aviation and Radio Sei 160 m p h and as high as 23,000 feet, 

vice), SIL’s air arm turn in a small radius at low speeds 

JAARS now has a fleet of 19 and, using an ingenious winch, can 

hoist a man out of the 
jungle while flying a tight 
circle close to the ground 
In 1957 Townsend’s 
daring pilots flew more 
than a million and a half 
air miles over the “gieen 
hell” of Peru’s Amazonia 
without a single injury to 
any pisscnger or crew 
member Dail\ they put 
their planes down safely on 
postage stamp landing 
strips gashed out of the 
jungle or make tricky river 
landings on crocodile m 
fested waters As Umer 
Bondurant, 35 year old 
veteran of a Second World 
W ir night hghter squad 
ron, told me, “Wc Jo our 
best then lene th* lest to 
God 

Townse'-d is not 
roving around the world 
searching out unreached 
Indian tribes, recruiting 
students and interesting 
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governments in his literacy pro¬ 
gramme, he is “at home” at Yarina- 
cocha, the staging area for SIL’s 
Operation Peru. A 400-acre slash in 
the jungle, this base is a humming 
beehive of activity devoted to one 

j 

end: the servicing and supplying of 
the young linguists who arc cur¬ 
rently at work among 29 of Peru’s 
45 different tribal groups, each with 
its own distinct language, customs— 
and jeopardies. 

Catch him at home and Town¬ 
send will take you through the big 
base sprawled out along the shores 
of Lake Yarina. Here are the 
hangars, repair shops and airstrips 
for his air force. I lere, too, are the 
jungle-style residences for 175 work¬ 
ers and their families; a medical 
clinic; shop; cafeteria and dormi¬ 
tories for tribal workers constantly 
passing in and our; a printing works 
where tribal primers, dictionaries 
and other reading materials are 
manufactured -some 18,000 vol¬ 
umes in 1957. Here, also, are class¬ 
rooms where Indians brought in 
from their tribes may be given ad¬ 
vanced training under Ministry of 
Education supervision, taught 
Spanish, then returned as teachers of 
their own people in newlv-estab- 
lished government schools. 

Nerve centre of the jungle base is 
Radio Central, a control tower 
manned day and night to keep con¬ 
tact with linguists out among the 
tribes. Townsend has bought, 
scrounged or had given him enough 
war-surplus radio sets to bind his 


whole far-reaching jungle pro¬ 
gramme into a radio network. 

Dramatic incidents proving the 
network’s value occur with alarm¬ 
ing frequency. There was, for exam¬ 
ple, the time when an SIL team 
used its transmitter to quash a tribal 
war in the making. While among 
the Cashinahuas (known as the 
“Bat People”^, Eugene Scott and 
Kenneth Kensinger found their 
tribe seething one day with war 
preparations. The Cashinahuas had 
just heard a rumour that one of their' 
men, who had married into the 
neighbouring Gulina tribe, had been 
the victim of a witchcraft slaying by 
his in-laws. Brandishing spears and 
bows and arrows, they shouted, 
“Death to all Gulinas!” 

“f low do you know the rumour 
is true?” Scott asked the Indians. 
“Come, let’s check.” 

Mystified, the warriors crowded 
jound the transmitter while a call 
was put through to an SIL team 
living with the Gulinas. In a matter 
of minutes the voice of the “mur¬ 
dered” man, 100 miles distant, was 
reassuring his kinsmen : he was not 
onlv alive but was being treated well 
by “our friends the Gulinas.” The 
warriors dropped their weapons. 
Their chief asked to speak to his 
Gulina opposite number, invited the 
Gulinas to a big feast. Three days 
later what might have been a bloody 
battle was turned into an inter¬ 
tribal celebration for peace. 

Linguists in the jungles are re¬ 
quired to make regular radio 
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Most of the world’s great oilfields lie under deserts, swamps and jungles, 
far away from established centres of civilisation. Near the wells and refineries 
live the geologists, drillers and technicians, and as operations expand so the oil camps 
grow into permanent settlements. In ume, new towns are established, 
whose citr/cns arc the thousands of people employed in the industry. 

Oil companies are very much aware of their responsibility for the welfare 
of these new communities, and most oil towns are, for that 
reason, models of thoughtful planning and administration. 

So it is in Digboi. Once just a , tearing in the dense jungle, Digboi 
is now one of India’s most modern industrial 
towns. The Assam Oil Company devotes 
great attention to the provision of health services, 
good housing and sanitation, schools and other 
ameniLies tor its employees. And this is 
where the Welfare Officer comes in. He is 
the link between the company and the 
community, the man who administers projects 
that make a fuller, happier me for everybody. 
Just as the Assam Oil Company recognises 
that it has a duty to serve the people of India, 
so, through its Welfare Officers, docs it 
promote the happiness and benefit the lives 
of the men wno make their living by oil. 
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■ full-scale petroleum industry 


a member of the flurmah Group of Oil Companies 
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contact; if they are “off the air” too 
long, a plane is dispatched to dis¬ 
cover why. A staff of radio techni¬ 
cians circulates regularly among the 
stations to see that transmitters and 
receivers are in good condition. 

On occasion the radio tower at Ya- 


care of His own. Doesn’t that ui^ 
elude us?” 

He let them go. “And of courses 
God honoured their faith,” he says. -, 
“He has taken perfect care of 
them.” s 

In all Peru I found no better ex- i 


rinacocha knits SIL’s whole sprawl¬ 
ing operation into a network of 
prayer. The operator on duty may 
alert the entire network as follows: 
“For the next hour Pilot George Ins- 
ley will be over jungle area where he 
cannot land . . . Wes and Eva Thie- 
sen report their Indians threatened 
with floods . . . Uncle Cam leaving 
today to address college groups, 
seeking new workers . . . Pilot Don 
Smith forced down on river, engine 
trouble. All request your prayers. 
That is all.” 

^3he girl linguists—the “dedi¬ 
cated daughters of Uncle Cam,” as 
they call themselves—go out into 
these incredibly dangerous places as 
casually and eagerly as their sisters 
at home explore a shopping centre. 
And they seem to get on better than 
the men—probably because the 
Indians are less suspicious of them. 
As Dr. Townsend says, “The Indian 
chiefs think, ‘They’re only women. 
What harm can they do? Like as 
not they’re looking for husbands.’ ” 
Townsend was at first nervous 
about sending girls into unpredict¬ 
able tribal situations alone. Hut he 


ample of this care—nor of the amazr" 
ing courage of SIL’s girl linguist*.' 
—than Loretta Anderson, pioneer ..; 
among the Shapra tribe. ~ : 

Nine years ago the Shapras, vi-;. 
cious killers and head-hunters, were' 
among the most feared of Peruvian 
tribes. Their chief, Tariri, had at¬ 
tained leadership by the simple de¬ 
vice of slaying his predecessor in 
cold blood, then daring any warrior 
to dispute his authority. Then one 
day in 1950, Loretta, with her first 
co-worker, Doris Cox, paddled up 
to his village in a dug-out canoe. 
Climbing the river bank, between 
rows of glowering tribesmen 
momentarily immobilized by such 
audacity, the two slender white girls 
faced the chief. Using a few Shapra 
words picked up from a trader 
down-river, plus sign language, they . 

told him that thev had come to live 

* 

among his people and study their 
language. 

Tariri stared at the two girls in a 
long silence. Then he crisply or¬ 
dered that they be given a hut, with', 
a couple of older Indian women to 
help them with whatever they were 
after. Years later he confided to 


was shamed into it when, several Townsend, “If you had sent men, 
years ago, two volunteers de- we would have killed them on sight, 
manded, “You say that God takes Or if a couple, I’d have killed the 
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and Loretta will 
tell you. “But 
when we trembled 
the most we pray¬ 
ed the hardest.” 

They prayed 
hard one night 
when, while they 
were working over 
their notes by can¬ 
dlelight, an Indian 
woman burst in 
with alarming 
new s. The men of 
the tribe, winding 
up a drunken feast, 
man and taken the woman for my- were even now reeling down the 

self. But what could a great chief do path to the hut, loudly proclaiming 

with two harmless girls who insisted their intention to rape the white 

on calling him brother?” girls- “You must hide!” 

The jungle surrounding their hut The girls fled to the forest, spent the 

had its beauty: clouds of lavishly night there. Next morning, return- 

coloured butterflies fluttering ing to their radio transmitter, they 

through shafts of brilliant sunshine called Yarinacocha, 400 miles away, 

that pierced the foliage when the ^“Bring Tariri to the radio,” said 
rains stopped; gaudy toucans, the base director, 

macaws and umbrella-birds swoop- The chief, who understood Span- 
ing through the trees. It also had its ish, heard .1 stern voice coming from 

sinister sounds. At night, from the the black box. It said,“You arc the 

dripping forest, came the cries of chief—and you can’t control your 

howler monkeys and the jaguar’s tribe?” 

coughing roar. His authority challenged, Tariri 

Most discomforting were the drew himself up with solemn dig- 

hordes of flying and crawling nitv. “I am the chief.” he said. “I 

things: gnats that swarmed about promise that the senoritas will not 

them by day; the ants and cock- be harmed.” 

roaches that came out of every crcv- And they weren't, then or later, 
ice of their hut, the big spiders that 

crawled over their bed nets at night. mid such harassments, Loretta 
“We were scared most of the time and Doris buckled down to the 
during the first five months,” Doris agonizingly slow job of learning the 
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language, desperately trying to dis¬ 
tinguish one sound from another in 
the exotic jargon that swirled about 
them. After several months the 
white girls’ persistence, plus their 
many kindly acts, melted the Shap 
ras’ suspicions Flattered by the 
girls’ earnest attempts to master 
their language, the Indians readily 
gave them words for objects pointed 
at, and the language notebooks be 
gan to fill up with Shapra words and 
phrases. As soon as they had a pho 
netic alphabet worked out, Dons 
and Loretta began the long task of 
producing primers, teaching Shapra 
children to read and write Along 
with Shapra folk stories and 
legends, they translated a few verses 
from the Bible 

Abruptlv one day C hief Tarin 
joined a little group th it the girls 
were teaching He stood, frowning, 
as the lesson wr nt on After hearing 
the first Scripture verse translated 
into his own 1 ingu ige, he broke in 
to ask that it be repeated again ind 
again Hnally he exclaimed, “My 
heart understands with 1 leap 1 ” 

To Dons md Loretta he said, 
“When you e inn, I ehd not under 
stand why Now 1 know What you 
are doing makes m\ people happici 
and Oetter able to eaic foi them 
selves ’ 

Thereafter the chief appeared reg 
ularlv at the girls hut, would sit tor 
hours helping them to get the e \act 
meanings of words, write down 
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tribal stones, translate more Bible 
verses. As he did so, Tann began 
to show signs of subtle change. 
One day in 1953, three years after 
the girls had come to his village, he 
called his Shapras together for a 
dramatic announcement. 

“I like this white girls’ God,” he 
said. “He has brought us many good 
things. I’m going to stop worship¬ 
ping the boa ” 

In the following months, Dons 
and Loretta were convinced that 
Tann was indeed changed Not • 
only did he put aside snake worship, 
but, one by one, without being 
asked to, he shrugged off witch¬ 
doctor practices, outlawed murder 
and abolished head shrinking. 

In 1955, when Townsend ar 
ranged a cclebntion of SIL’s tenth 
anniversary 111 Pi ru, he took Tarin 
with him to Lima With Loretta 
translating for him, Tmri talked 
unabashedly with Peru’s president, 
newsp iper editors, groups of school 
children Every inch a chief, even in 
the white m in’s jungle, he held his 
head high, told Loretta, “Spetk up, 
leave out nothing 1 say ” 

Two years later, in June 1957, 
Townsend arnnged for Tann and 
Loretti to appear on the “This Is 
\our Lite •‘clevision show in 
America The programme featured 
R ichel Saint, an SIL trmsl itor Wrho 
h id helped Loretta briefly with the 
Shapras but who is now writing the 
language ot the Aucas, savage slayers 
of her brother, Nate Saint, and four 
other young missionaries # Tann 
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caught the fancy of viewers: millions 
remember how he stood proudly 
self-possessed, stared boldly into the 
camera’s eye and testified with sim¬ 
ple dignity to his new-found faith. 

The quality of Tariri’s commit¬ 
ment to Christian precepts under¬ 
went a fiery test when, returning to 
his jungle fastness, he was attacked 
by an enemy group. He was shot 
through the chest, and others of his 
Shapras were slain. Jungle law 
called for bloody reprisal, but 
Tariri’s faith was strong. He issued 
an order for his revenge-hungry 
Shapras to simmer down, called the 
girls to him and said, “Read, please, 
where God says, ‘Return not evil 
for evil.’ ” 

^0ooav there are a number of 
Shapra schools going, with primers 
and other teaching equipment in the 
Shapra language. Young tribesmen 
now in training will shortly become 
qualified teachers. Nearly ioo Shap¬ 
ras have followed Tariri in accept¬ 
ing Christianity. The Gospel of 
Mark, in the Shapra tongue, is com 
pleted and ready for printing. Still, 
the work is far from done. Another 
five to seven \e.irs must be spent 
with the Shapras before the girls can 
move on to another tribe and an 
other long battle with a new tongue. 

“It’s not easy,” savs Loretta An¬ 
derson. “Hut it’s a lot of fun. And 
how rewarding!” 

I discovered this same attitude 
among every SIL linguist group 1 
met. Hardest pressed are those who 


work with tribes whose languages 
are multi-tonal. In one such tribe, 
the word for “sinner” and “fat per¬ 
son” is the same; the tone used 
spells the difference. One day, teach¬ 
ing that “God loves the sinner,” the 
worker saw bewilderment on his In¬ 
dians’ faces. To his dismay he dis¬ 
covered that he’d been asserting that 
“God loves the fat person.” Since 
few in the tribe were fat, he was 
“shutting out a lot of them from 
divine favour.” He quickly shifted 
to the right tone. 

But the SIL people have to sand¬ 
wich their linguistic work in be¬ 
tween treating countless ills. For, 
when dispatching a pair of workers 
into the jungle, Townsend likes one 
of them to be a trained nurse, and 
both must be prepared to cope with 
the health emergencies which arise 
in dismaying abundance. Pneu¬ 
monia is rife—and deadly. Com- 
^mon, too, are elephantiasis, yaws 
and an ulcerating disease called 
leishmaniasis which, transmitted by 

a sand-fly, destroys nose and throat 

* / 

passages and brings death from 
starvation. 

I found a good example of the 
linguist nurse in Jeannie Grover, a 
serene, brown-cved girl. Jr; nnie’s 
tribe is the Aguarunas, a branch of 
the head hunting Jivaros, largest In¬ 
dian grouping (10,000) in Peru’s 
Amazon basin. Among them Jean¬ 
nie and her partner, Millie Larson, 
have established 11 bilingual 
schools. In one room, thatch roofed 
schools which are scattered over the 
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jungle-covered hills, some 600 boys 
and girls are taught by Aguaruna 
men who, a few years ago, could not 
read or write their own language 
but who are now proficient in both 
it and Spanish In June 1956 the 11 
teachers from these schools went to 
the polls to vote in the Peruvian elec 
tions—for the first time in Agua 
runa history 

Jeanme’s and Millie's hut is in a 
tiny patch of clearing, edged on one 
side by the tumbling Maranon 
River, on three others by dense 
jungle When not off fighting their 
enemies, Aguaruna men mill about 
the clearing, fondling their blow 
guns and poison tipped darts, laugh 
ing and talking I commented that 
the Aguarunas, with their reputa 
tion as murderous head shrinkers, 
looked pretty formidable—these bar 
rel chested hron/e men in short 
skirts, erect ind proud of visige, 
their upper bodies daubed with red 


paint and decorated with beetle 
wings and toucan feathers. Jeanme 
laughed merrily. “They looked so to 
me, at first. Now they’re the most 
beautiful people on earth !*' 

Every day some 30 Indians come 
to her hut for first aid or medical 
treatment To reach other patients 
she must tramp through the drip¬ 
ping forests, a banana leaf over her 
head for an umbrella, her medical 
kit in her hand, or travel by dug out 
canoe up the turbulent river 
Does she feel nc fear ? “Only one 
—that some day, when we need it 
most, we’ll lun out of medicine *” 
That fear was justified when, not 
long ago, jeanme’s Aguarunas came 
down with 200 cases of whooping 
cough, exhausting her stock or reme 
dies But a radio message to Yarina 
cocha brought swift answer The 
doctor there loaded a plane with 
medicines, flew to Jeannie’s aid and, 
after ten days of furious labours up 
and down the 
Maranon, had the 
epidemic stopped 
111 its tracks 
“Before Millie 
ind 1 came,’ Jean 
nit told me, “the 
witch doc01 was 
in sole charge of 
the Aguarunas’ 
hcilth \V hen con 
fronting a patient, 
he first fortifies 
himself with a 
long drink of 
potent ayahuasca 
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Then, alternating drinks with puffs 
on his pipe, he sucks on the surface 
of the sick area—often until the 
blond comes—and spits on the 
ground. Next he docs a wild dance 
round the victim, screaming curses 
at the spot where he spat. When the 
ayahtiasca takes hold, he falls to the 
ground. Anyone whose face shows 
up in his drunken dream is declared 
to be the black-magic worker who 
caused the sickness, and the alleged 
culprit is promptly banished, or kill¬ 
ed if the patient dies. 

“Nowadays,” says Jeannie, “I’m 
afraid we are doing him out of a 
job.” The witch doctor still goes 
through his shenanigans, but with 
less authority and fewer patients. In 
fact, not long ago when his own 
daughter fell ill, he brought her in 
his arms to beg for an injection and 
sulpha salve for the sores covering 
the little body. “White man’s sick- 
ness,” he grunted—and turned his 
daughter over to Jeannie. 

^iihcuMC at Varinacocha, started 
in 1949 bv Dr. Kenneth Altig with 
a second-hand doctor’s kit and a 
batch of donated medicines, now 
boasts a 12 room building, up-to 
date laboratory equipment indud 
ir.g X rav, and serves 10,000 patients 
annually. Its medical stores are sup 
plied partly bv the Peruvian public 
health service, partly In friendly 
private pharmaceutical houses. 

In charge of the alwavs-erowded 
clinic is Dr. Ralph Eichenberger, 
the busiest and most resourceful 


medical director I have ever met. 
With only a skeleton nursing, staff (“I 
have trouble keeping nurses—they 
all want to go out into the tribes!”) 
he manages a round-the-clock pro¬ 
gramme of healing that must surely 
be unique. Besides doctoring pa¬ 
tients Hown in from the jungles, he 
keeps in touch with the linguist- 
nurses by radio, and stands ready at 
a moment's notice to take off into 
the wilderness to meet emergencies. 

Dr. Eichenberger likens his work 
to that of a city's public health ser¬ 
vice. “The onlv difference,” he says, 
« * 

“is that our ‘city’ covers a quarter of 
a million square miles, our ‘visiting 
nurses’ are hundreds of jungle miles 
apart, our ‘consultation’ is hy radio, 
our ‘ambulances’ are balsa rafts and 
jungle-hopping planes." Covering 
this circuit, containing 130,000 dis¬ 
ease-prone tribespeople. takes some 
doing. 

Since 1954, w h^n many lepers 
were found living along lhe Ucayali 
River, Doctors Eichenberger and 
Altig have conducted monthly 
“leper flights.” On these rounds 
tliev stop at dozens o! little, villages, 
or meet in prearranged spots along 
the river those who have been 
banished irom their tribes. The suf- 
tereis paddle out to tin pontooned 
plane in canoes irom the jungle 
hideouts, lift their disfigured faces 
and hands in mute appeal. During 
the last four years hundreds of In 
dians, their leprosy arrested, have 
been returned to their tribes. 

SIL’s linguist-nurses must be 
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able to perform medical services far 
beyond the portfolio of the average 
graduate nurse. But when they have 
a complicated case, they call Dr. 
Eichenberger. This tireless, devoted 
man at his radio, his calm voice 
reaching out across huge distances to 
prescribe treatment, provides a pic¬ 
ture whose drama is lost only on 
himself. 

For example, when his radio 
crackled out the news that a young 
Piro Indian girl had suffered a com¬ 
pound fracture of her elbow that re¬ 
sisted the usual setting, he called for 
an exact description of the break, 
told the nurse how to rig up stones 
for weights to pull the shattered 
bones hack into place and how to 
apply tree branches for splints. Ten 
days later, visiting the tribe on his 
regular rounds, he found that the 
break was healing perfectly. 

When a worker with the Huarn- 
bisa tribe frantically called in to re- 

4 

port a mother dying in complicated 
childbirth, Eichenberger crisply or¬ 
dered : “Take your radio into the 
woman s hut. Leave your receiver 
turned on. Do exactly what I tell 
you.” With his instructions, the 
birth was succeslullv accomplished. 
Both mother and bain lived. Later, 
the worker called back : “Hear that 
row, Doc ? The whole tribe’s cele¬ 
brating. They sav you’re the great¬ 
est witch doctor that ever lived ! ” 

^ow no the S 1 L workers make 
these Amazonian Indians want to 
learn? Says Townsend, “We trade 


upon three facets in their mentality 
that are common to almost all primi¬ 
tives : their pride in their own lan¬ 
guage, their eagerness to better 
themselves economically, their in- 
satiable curiosity.” 

It is Townsend’s theory that “jun¬ 
gle Indians arc the most curious peo¬ 
ple alive. 

“Only the fear of other tribes, plus 
generations of mistreatment by the 
only outsiders they’ve met—rubber 
workers, gold seekers, adventurers 
—has prevented them from learn¬ 
ing about ideas, [>eople, happenings 
in the mysterious world beyond 
their green-walled prison.” 

Out in the jungle I saw his theory 
proved again and again. In one tribe 
l watched a linguist with a young 
beginner. She [>ointed to a symbol 
she had created for the word “tree,” 
and let the youngster observe it for 
several minutes. Then she turned to 
a page with this symbol among 
dozens of others. “Now find the 
tree,” she said. The boy’s eager eyes 
searched the page. Then, suddenly, 
his brow'll linger stabbed at one sym¬ 
bol and his face lit up as he said, 
“Teacher, Vm reading!'’ 

“Once they discover that reading 
is possible," she told me, “there’s no 
stopping them.” 

The advantage of learning a 
second language—Spanish, ;n the 
case of Peru—also quickly becomes 
apparent to jungle Indians. Espe¬ 
cially to those who have dealings 
with itinerant traders and patroncs 
who settle near their borders, set 
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up trading posts, supply them with 
trinkets in exchange for Indian 
goods—and often exploit their ignor¬ 
ance by cheating them. It was this 
kindof situation, Townsend told me, 
that impelled Chief Shironkamn of 
the Machigucngas to seek education 
for his people. Throughout Peru’s 
Amazonia, Shironkama is acknow¬ 
ledged as one of the most jxiwerful 
and, until recentlv, one of the most 
feared of tribal headmen. Today, he 
and many of his formerly savage 
warriors arc striking examples of 
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the changes that SIL workers can 
bring about in a few vears of con¬ 
centrated effort. 

To get Shironkama’s story first¬ 
hand, I took off one day from 
Yarinacocha for the far Urubamba 
River. Our pontoon-eejuipped Cess¬ 
na, flown by JAARS pilot Don 
Weber, soared for hours over thick 
jungle broken only by occasional 
twisting rivers. Suddenly, far below, 
we saw one of the villages of Shiron- 
kama's domain. 

Coming down low over the river, 
Weber muttered. “It’s in 
flood. Look at that clut¬ 
ter!” I glanced down— 
and was all for turning 
back. The river was a 
raging torrent, filled 
with logs. Welter calmly 
moved his stick and 
grinned. ‘‘Ever hear of 
coming in on a wing and 
a prayer?” 

Seconds later we 
splashed to a landing 
and Weber manoeuvred 
us towards the shore, 
skilfully dodging the 
drifting debris. As the 
pontoons nudged the 
muddv hank, he leapt 
from the cockpit and 
flung a rope to some ex 
4 cited Indians who quick- 
41 lv secured the plane to a 
i tree. 

Atop the hank stood a 
solitary figure, clothed 
from neck to ankle in 
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a hand-woven cushma, the peculiar 
sack-like garment of the Machiguen- 
gas. This was Chief Shironkama, 
former “terror of the Urubamba.” 
He gravely greeted us, was joined 
almost immediately by a handsome 
young man in a jungle helmet— 
Wayne Snell, an SIL linguist. Stand¬ 
ing together on that lonely bank, the 
two made a striking picture. 

A gunner’s mate during the 
Second World War, Wayne told me 
that his call to missionary service 
had come when he met, on island 
after island in the South Pacific, 
black men who, instead of the raw 
savages he’d expected, “were better 
Christians that I was.” They had 
been made so, he learned, by Chris¬ 
tian missions. The war over, he took 
the SIL course, arid volunteered for 
duty in Peru. 

Since 1952, Wayne and his wife 
Hetty have established a number of 
bilingual schools among the hither¬ 
to unreachcd Machigucngas; creat¬ 
ed textbooks on reading and writ¬ 
ing, arithmetic, farming, health and 
hygiene; persuaded the prone to- 
wander Indians to settle around the 
schools (initiating an agricultural 
programme aimed at making it 
profitable to do so); and translated 
several portions of the Hible. To 
crown it all, thev have made a prac¬ 
tising Christian out of Shironkama. 

Since his conversion four years 
ago, the chief’s rigid rule for his 
large tribe has been: “No more 
killings; no more drunken feasts; 
no more raids on other tribes for 


women.” Shironkama settled his 
own woman question by dismissing 
(with pensions) his plurality of 
wives, and asking Snell for legal 
marriage with the one he chose to 
keep. 

The Snells’ first contact with the 
chief was dramatic. They had scarce¬ 
ly settled in their native hut when 
their village, a day’s canoe trip from 
Shironkama’s, was raided. The 
chief, whose supply of wives was 
running low,‘had staged the raid to 
replenish his stock. When he and 
his warriors surged up to the Snells' 
hut, Shironkama stared in disbelief 
at the white couple, held his war¬ 
riors back while listening to their 
reason for being there, then abrupdy 
turned on his heel and left, cryptical¬ 
ly grunting, “I’ll see you later.” 

One day shortly thereafter Shiron¬ 
kama reappeared, this time trailed 
by a group of children he had round¬ 
ed up from several Machiguenga 
villages. To Snell he said, “You 
make school, yes?” 

Only later did the Snells learn 

why Shironkama wanted education 

* 

for his people. For years his Machi¬ 
gucngas had been victims of a white 
patron who cheated them merciless¬ 
ly, worked them for such pittance 
pa\ as one fish-hook for a whole 
barrel of rice, indentured them with 
debt. When the Machiguengas, 
weary of such treatment, began 
staying away, the patron called in 
Shironkama, told him he would 
have to force his people to work off 
their debts, gave the chief a gun, 
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saying, “If they won’t work, shoot 
them !*’ The chief took the gun and 
shot two of the patron’s ^enchmen 
instead. “The patr 6 n will not make 
you his slaves again,” he told his 
people. “You are free.” 

Chief Shironkama told me, with 
Snell interpreting: “From such 
white men as the patron 1 learned 
that men who had power read 
books. I reasoned that, if one is to 
avoid being cheated or enslaved, he 
too must have the knowledge that 
books give. 1 wanted that know¬ 
ledge for myself and my people.” 

The next morning, before dawn, 
I was “bonged” awake by someone 
beating on a hollow log. It was the 
bell announcing the start of school 
an hour later. The Indians were al¬ 
ready assembled outside the one- 
room school; they’d been up, 1 
found, since 3.30. 

School began with a Bible read¬ 
ing. The lesson dealt with John the 
Baptist’s manful defiance of Herod. 
As it was explained in fluent Machi- 
guenga, 1 watched the chief’s face. 
It was alight with understanding. 
With every point Snell made, Shi¬ 
ronkama nodded thoughtfully, and 
from his throat came the murmur 
ing assent, “Mmm-inmm-mrnm." 

Instruction was then taken over 
by a voung Indian named Mario, 
whom the Snells had carefully de- 
velojied into .1 teacher and village 
Christian leader. 

While Mario’s voice droned on, 
the chief’s sharp eyes searched the 
faces of the Siudents to see if they 


were listening. They were—intently. 

These students, Mario told me 
later, wanted to have classes all day. 
They scorned breaks, barely taking 
time off to eat. When the school was 
dismissed, the pupils gathered in 
small groups to compete in display¬ 
ing their new knowledge. I noticed 
one youngster of about 14 sauntering 
off to the river bank, a primer under 
his arm. He seated himself on a log 
and began to read loudly. His pose 
was one of elaborate indifference to 
the kids who came to watch the per¬ 
formance. But, behind the lifted 
book, I saw his eyes dart up from 
the page now and then to note his 
erudition’s effect on his awestruck 
audience. 

The scene was, in a way, comi¬ 
cal; in another, strangely pathetic. 
1 turned away, feeling not a laugh 
but a catch in the throat. 

F all a linguist’s tasks, says 
Cam Townsend, Bible translation is 
the trickiest. It must he preceded not 
only by proficiency with the lan¬ 
guage, but an intimate knowledge 
of a tribe’s customs and uboos as 
well. ‘‘Figures of speech that may be 
meaningful to one brought up in 
the Anglo-American tradition are 
often mystifying booby traps to a 
primitive man's understanding.” 

Some Biblical similes, literally 
translated, can convey lethal sug¬ 
gestion. For example, one linguist, 
living with tribesmen who had a 
penchant for burning their enemies, 
stopped himself - in time to avoid 
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recommending that they “heap 
coals of fire on his head.” He trans¬ 
lated it instead, ‘‘Make him asham¬ 
ed by your friendliness.” 

Suggestions from the Indians 
themselves often help to make the 
wording clearer than in the English 
Bible. When a tribe was getting 
nothing from'Christ’s warning, “If 
any man offend one of these my 
little ones . . the translator took 
an Indian’s tip and put the onus on 
“any man who shows one of these, 
my little ones, the wrong path.” In 
another tribal language the same 
passage is rendered, “If anyone 
spoils the heart of one of these my 
little ones.” 

Townsend insists that the great 
doctrines “must be explained in 
living, understandable words.” Ab¬ 
stract terms are always hard. In 
some tribes “God’s love” is too 
weak; one tribe describes divine 
compassion thus: “God hurts in His 
heart for us.” To the Piros such* 
words as “faith” and “believe” are 
incomplete by themselves; they in¬ 
sist that “believing in God” must 
also denote action; so they make it 
“to obev-believe.” 

To Townsend such translations 
arc “an improvement not only for 
jungle Indians but possibly lor our¬ 
selves as well.” 

After developing a passage as best 
he can, the linguist tries it out on 
his tribe, submits it to long discus¬ 
sion, revises it over and over again 
until the Indians' reaction indicates 
crystal-clear understanding. 


“A single book of the Bible may 
take years to translate satisfactorily,” 
says Townsend. 

< ‘55tiE government school for train¬ 
ing has become one of the most im¬ 
portant activities at Yarinacocha. It 
got its start some years ago when 
Townsend took Peruvian educators 
on a tour of his jungle schools that 
were being taught by Indians 
groomed for the job by the linguists. 
The educators were amazed. 
“You’ve laid the groundwork .for a 
whole educational programme,” 
they said. 

The result: in 1953 the Ministry 
of Education set up its Curso de 
Cdpacitacion Pedagogica at Yarina¬ 
cocha. Since then, during the first 
three months of each year, promis¬ 
ing tribesmen have been brought in 
for intensive courses in Spanish, ad¬ 
vanced academic subjects, teaching 
methods. Qualified, they return to 
their tribes as government-paid 
teachers and hoist over their jungle 
schools the official crest of the 
Ministry of Education. 

Dr. Morote Best, a brilliant 
educator, said to me, “Until only a 
short while ago, nobody could con¬ 
vince me that jungle Indians could 
learn. Then one day 1 came upon a 
pair of these \oung girl linguists. I 
could scarcely believe m) eyes when 
1 saw their crowded little school, 
found boys studying books by fire¬ 
light, older people struggling to 
read and write. I said to mvsclf, 

j 

‘There is hope for our Indians.’ ” 




Costumes, whether they are for occasions 
or for daily wear vary all over the world. 
Climatic conditions, natural materials 
available, religious demands and individual 
ingenuity are some of the factors that 
determine the dress of a people. 

Many varied costumes are worn in India 
but different costumes need different qual¬ 
ities of cloth. The Mafatlal Group of Mills 
manufactures a wide range of cloth for 
everyday use in all parts of the country. 


Over her salvor and kameez the 
beautiful Puntabi women very 
often wear a heavy Pnlkari 
chaddar . a colourful, tteldy 
embroidered home-made garment. 
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Returning ft> Lima, he gave- a 
glowing account of what he a seen. 
“These youngsters/’ he said, “are 
showing us how to cut through the 
wilderness of ignorance, helping to 
bring our aborigines into the life of 
our country. They deserve help.” 

In January 1957 Dr. Morote was 
appointed by the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation as supervisor of the jungle 
schools, now has his own thatched 
house at SIL’s jungle base and 
spends much of his time on inspec¬ 
tion tours through the jungles. He 
shares Cam Townsend’s conviction 
that “the newly educated Indian 
cannot subsist on his former econ 
omy of fishing and hunting. Until 
recently a semi-nomad, moving from 
place to place in search of new hunt¬ 
ing and fishing grounds, he has been 
shown the advantages of setding in 
permanent villages, where his chil¬ 
dren can go to school and he can 
make a better life for himself.” * 

To help jungle Indians to realize 
that better life, the Peruvian (iovern ■ 
ment has launched a hrand-new pro¬ 
gramme to teach modern agricul¬ 
tural methods to the tribes. On land 
adjoining the SIL centre, 250 acres 
have been set aside where Indian 
teacher trainees can study agricul¬ 
ture under trained SIL agronomists. 
To date, 21 teachers have taken the 
agriculture course and are now 
showing their fellow tribesmen how 
to market their products. 

Townsend's aim of “not taking 
the Indian out of the jungle but tak¬ 
ing the jungle out of the Indian” 




sounds good—to 
with romantic notions abodt primi- 
,tive people’s bliss in their native 
state. Once, after a large audience 
had been told about his work, 
a hearer arose to bait him with the 
familiar canard: “You missionaries 
make me sick! Why force civiliza¬ 
tion on a people so unspoiled and 
happy? Why not leave ’em alone!” 

Townsend replied, laughing, “I 
think, my friend, you’ve been no 
closer to jungle Indians than the 
cinema. If you could sit down with 
them, as I have, and hear them tell 
in their own tongues of the woes that 
haunt them through witchcraft, su¬ 
perstition, fear and strife; listen to 
mothers tell of being forced to 
strangle their newborn babies be¬ 
cause of some evil omen; see old 
folk being abandoned to die be¬ 
cause thev had become a burden; or 
sense the hatreds bred in them by 
generations of white men who took 


advantage of their ignorance to ex¬ 
ploit them, steal their lands, ravage 
their women and ruthlessly shoot 
them down—well, then, mv friend, 
you just might change your mind 
about Indians as a quaint people liv¬ 
ing lives of idyllic happiness.” 


^)ow\ r sEi\*n is equally deft in 
parrying thrusts from another quar¬ 
ter—the religious. Such attacks are 
rare, since SIL's members represent 
no .religious body, co-operate with 
all. There was, however, the time 
in 1953 when a Lima newspaper ran 
a scries of articles b\ a prominent 
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Roman Catholic labelling the S 1 L 
workers as “Protestant wolves,” 
their work “sectarian and proselyt¬ 
ing in nature,” and demanding their 
expulsion. Townsend ignored the 
first blast. When others followed, he 
composed a letter to the editor 
which one Catholic authority ap¬ 
plauded as “a masterpiece of Chris¬ 
tian love and reconciliation.” 

Townsend wrote in part: “It is 
not a question of ‘wolves.’ Every 
SIL member must promise that his 
service will be given in a spirit of 
love and brotherhood, without dis¬ 
tinction as to race or creed. We do 
not call ourselves Protestants but 
simply believers in Christ, and be¬ 
cause of our non-sectarian nature we 
do not teach rituals and ecclesiastical 
systems 

4 

“While we are motivated bv the 

4 

desire to serve God and humanity, 
we are at the same time scientists 
dedicated to the study of languages. 
And when we complete our linguis¬ 
tic investigations we shall go, leav¬ 
ing behind our base at Yarinacoclia, 
with all its buildings, for a centre of 
Indian education.” 

The letter was prominently dis¬ 
played in the newspaper. The at¬ 
tacks ceased, and Townsend and his 
workers went on with their com¬ 
radely friendship with Roman 
Catholic missionaries stationed in 
the jungles, gladly transporting 
them back and forth to their posts, 
repairing their radios and sharing 
medical supplies. 

Last year the Papal Nuncio in 


Lima, cordially receiving Town¬ 
send, asked for God’s blessing 
upon his work “after listening most 
graciously to how we hope to attain 
our goal of putting Holy Writ into 
2,000 more languages in this 
generation.” 

I asked Townsend what were his 
chances of attaining that goal'. Since 
SIL is so far at work among “only” 
180 of the 2,000 language groups, 
would he have to revise his estimate 
of the time it will take? Townsend’s 
reply is the measure of his spirit. 

“Not a bit,” he said. “Consider 
the tempo of our advance. In 1942 
we were at work in only one coun¬ 
try; today we’re in 12. Since 1942 
our increase of workers has been 
1,600 per cent. At that rate our mem¬ 
bership will be more than 12,000 
in 15 years. That should do it!” 

I began to understand why an 
eminent admirer called Cam 'Town¬ 
send “a man with the most auda¬ 
cious faith I ever knew.” 

Townsend’s guiding principle has 
been, “Go nowhere God doesn’t 
lead; go anywhere He does.” 'The 
method for finding out what is 
God's leading? ”\Yc simply take 
our inner urges to God in prayer, 
saying, ‘If this is Thy will, not ours 
alone, open the wav.' ” 

The tribute that has moved him 
most came from an Indian chief in 
the Amazonian jungle, whose tribe 
he and his SIL had transformed 
with hope. Said the chief, “Before 
vou came, there was only darkness. 

4 

Now there is only light.” 


THE END 





BY HARRY GOLDEN 


Excerptt from "Only m America,” £> 19SS by Harry (folden 


When Harry Golden comes across people who interest him—be they 
honest men, crooks or fools he writes about them; then he drops the 
sheets of paper into a barrel. Twice a month he publishes a local paper 
from his home town of Charlotte in North Carolina—and it’s to the barrel 
that Golden looks for his stories. They’re not normal newspaper stories 
and there’s rarely a news item among them; but as an exercise in personal 
journalism his paper. The Carolina Israelite, is wise and witty—-and 
much loved by a readership that stretches far beyond the boundaries of 
North Carolina. 

Recently a book of excerpts from Golden’s paper was published in the 
# United States under the title Only in America; it has become a runaway 
best-seller. The warmth, poignant humour and penetrating insight into 
■ human nature that have given Golden’s book its remarkable popularity 
are well illustrated in this Reader's Digest version. It tells of the author’s 
life as a poor lw>y in a Jewish immigrant community; of being a neighbour, 
a parent -and a man who savours his quiet enjoyment of life. 

There is one moving story about Golden himself that came to light as a 
result of his book. A quarter of a century ago he served a prison sentence 
- -for a technical offence arising out of his work as a stockbroker. It was 
a burdensome secret. Over the years he tried to forget his “record," but 
when he found himself a national celebrity as a writer and speaker, Golden 
felt that he had to tell of his past and take his social punishment. He laid 
bare the guilty secret, and the result was the reverse of what he had feared. 
Neighbours thronged to his office to reassure him. Sympathetic telegrams 
arrived by the score. The respoffte was a vast relief to him, a personal, 
living proof that the acquaintances he had made with his homely warmth 
were really genuine friends, of the sort he would be himself. 


According to Me 

i father was an intellectual the great men. But there was always 
and our home was (tiled a trace of a smile on her face. I think 
with talk. He conducted a mv father guessed the reason for mv 
sort oi philosophy discussion group mother’s amusement; she was not 
every Saturday afternoon. Five or particularly impressed, 
six of the men would gather round My mother, I should sav, was a 
the table and my mother would primitive woman. She spoke onlv 
walk on tiptoe so as not to disturb Yiddish. She could read the prayers 
mi 
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ACCORDING TO ME 


out of the book, but that was all. She 
spent her time cooking, cleaning, 
sewing; sewing for the family as 
well as professionally for the neigh¬ 
bours. 

My mother, of course, thought all 
those philosophical discussions were 
nonsense. What does a person need 
bur God? And she had God. Mv 
mother talked with God all tlu* 
time, actual conversations. She 
would send you on an errand and, as 
you were ready to dart off into the 
crowded, dangerous streets, she 
would turn her face upwards and 
say: “Now see that he’s all right.” 
She gave the impression that this 
was a matter-of-fact relationship, 
part of the covenant. “In the home 
that boy is my obligation, but once 
he is out in the street that is Your 
dcpaitment and be sure to see to it.” 
And she never permitted a single ex¬ 
pression involving the future to be 
uttered without thatcoveringclau.se, 
“With God\s help.” If a dish hap 
pencil to turn out well, do you think 
my mother would take credit for it ? 
Not at all. She said it was an act ol 
God. God helped her to cook and 
sew and clean. 

And sometimes von have to won- 

* 

der about it. I am thinking of Moth 
er's potato lathes (pancakes), anil 
holish^as (chopped beef and spices 
rolled in cabbage leaves and cooked 
in a sweet-and sour raisin sauce), and 
tyreplach (small jiortions of dough 
folded round chopped beef, boiled, 
and then dropped into a steaming 
hot bowl of golden chicken soup), 


and I will sav this, “If God did not 
really help her prepare those dishes 
(as she claimed), how is it that I 
haven’t been able to find anything 
to equal them in all these years?” 
This kind of evidence would stand 
up even in a court of law. 

The Show Must Go On! 

I love the theatre and everybody -- 
connected with it, from actor to 
stagehand. I believe, however, that 
this business of “the show must go 
on” has been overdone a bit. Not 
that I doubt the truth behind this 
tradition. 1 know that performers 
have faced their audiences with deep 
sorrow in their hearts, with news of 
some terrible personal disaster. 1 
rise up to applaud. 

Hut I do not applaud actors alone. 

1 applaud people. All people. Life 
itself. For everybody, the show must 
go on. How many working men 
have come home from the cemetery 
where thev had just buried a child 
and sat right down at their work¬ 
benches, machines and lathes 5 1 low 
many housewives pitch in to get the 
children ready lor school, do the 
household chores, with breaking 
hacks, migraine, and perhaps a per 
sonal sorrow, too? 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore tells us a 
story in exquisite poetry. Ills ser¬ 
vant did not arrive on lime. Like 
so many philosopht rs and poets, 
Tagore was helpless whe-n it came 
to the less important things in life, 
iiis personal wants, his clothes, his 
breakfast, and tidying up the place. 
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An hour went by and Tagore was 
getting angrier by the minute. He 
thought of all sorts of punishments 
for the man. Three hours later 
Tagore no longer thought of pun¬ 
ishment. He’d discharge the man 
without any further ado. 

Finally the man turned up. It 
was midday. Without a word, the 
servant proceeded with his duties as 
though nothing had happened. He 
picked up his master’s clothes, set to 
making breakfast and started clean¬ 
ing up. Tagore watched this per¬ 
formance with mounting rage. Fi¬ 
nally he said it: “I >rop everything, 
and get out.” 

The man, however, continued 
sweeping and, after another few mo¬ 
ments, witli quiet dignity he said: 
“My little girl died last night.” 

The show must go on. 

Why Do They Climb the 
Mountains? 

The question has been asked a 
thousand times. Whv do men risk 
their lives to climb Mount Everest, 
the wildest mountain on earth? The 
great mountain climbers have writ¬ 
ten many books, in which they have 
given many answers. Those answers 
include: the desire for further ex¬ 
ploration; man's eternal struggle 
against the elements; or just to 
sec what's on “the other side.” 
.No one has even hinted at what l 
believe is the basic reason: I think it 
is God. 

We are still living at the very 
beginning of time. We have but 


recently passed our earliest begin¬ 
nings when all the gods lived on 
mountain-tops. The Babylonians re¬ 
garded mountains as the natural 
abode of the gods. The Greeks and 
the Romans, of course, thought of 
their gods on high Olympus. The 
mountain-top has always been re¬ 
garded with awe by mankind and, 
of course, it was from Mount Sinai 
that Moses descended with the Ten 
Commandments. 

The mountain climber clings to 
the hope that when he gets to the 
top he may see “The Burning 
Bush.” 

First Day of School 

1 believe the most stirring mo¬ 
ment in the experience of a parent 
comes on ‘lie day he leaves a child 
at school for the first time. I remem 
her leaving one of mine there, all 
starched up, with a look of bewilder¬ 
ment on his face such as I never 
want to witness again. I held his lit 
tie hand as we walked through the 
yard and corridors of the school; he 
never took his eyes off me, and never 
said a word. Then came the moment 
to put him in a queue and --lea”c 
him. 

1 tried to be nonchalant as I 
walked away but I had to look back. 
He had never taken his eyes off me 
1 le just looked and looked, and 1 
could see his eyes fill up with tears, 
hut, since 1 am bigger, mine filled up 
more. Yet I knew that the final deci¬ 
sion could not be delayed for long. 
1 turned mv hack and started off 
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slowly and then I practically ran out 
of the door. You have to make a 
break. 

Why I Never Tick Off a Waitress 

I have a rule against registering 
complaints in a restaurant; because 
,1 know that there are thousands of 
millions of suns in the Milky Way. 
Many of these suns are thousands of 
times larger than our own, and vast 
millions of them have whole planet¬ 
ary systems. And, mind you, this is 
onlyour own small corner - our own 
galaxy. Within range of our biggest 
telescopes there are at least one hun¬ 
dred million such galaxies,and some 
scientists believe that the farther you 
go out into space the thicker the 
galaxies become; and there are mil¬ 
lions of millions as yet undiscovered 
by the scientist's camera and the 
astrophysicist's calculations. 

When you think of all this, it’s 
silly to worry because the waitress J 
brought you string beans instead of 
broad beans. 

Why Other Planets Have Not 
Contacted Us 

In aii our space literature we an 
' tomaticallv picture the Martians or 
the Other Visitors | ; nun Outer Space 
trying to wipe us out and grab our 
women. Big stuff. We are always 
worried about someone « arrvina oiT 
. our women. ‘This is arrogance. I be¬ 
lieve the reverse is closer to the 
truth. 1 think the Martians and 
Other Visitors l ; rom Outer Space 
are afraid they'll get killed the 


minute they set foot on this nervous, 
inhibited, frustrated and trigger- 
happy little Earth. After all, we are 
comparative newcomers. Some of 
those planets are 10,000 million 
years old. Old hands. They keep 
watching and keep saying. “Not yet, 
Charlie.” They have decided to 

s 

wait. 

Or perhaps Cieorge Bernard Shaw 
was right. Perhaps they all use Earth 
as a sort of interplanetary lunatic 

asylum. 

' 

You Bought a Ticket and 
Kissed the Bride 

Tile immigrants on the Lower 
Hast'Side of New York created hap¬ 
piness for themselves. There were 
parties galore -weddings, engage¬ 
ments and bar mitzvahs among the 
Jews; festivals among the Italians; 
long and happy processions among 
the Poles; and lots of hand music 
-and beer among the (Icrmans. 
Everybody belonged to societies, 
vcrcin *. clubs and fraternities. 
When a party was arranged the 
whole organization was invited as 
well as everybody from “the shop’’ 
where some member of the family 
worked. 

A Jewish woman gave birth to a 
bos and the celebrations went on 
and on. There must have been at 
least 100 such events every Friday 

. j 

night. But the big social events were 
the weddings and the bar mitzvahs 
on Saturday and Sunday nights. 
The music would blare forth from 
the halls hired for the occasion. 
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There was always one big headache 
—the uninvited guests—gate-crash- 
ers by the dozen. Young men 
would gather and say, “Let’s go to a 
wedding,” as casually as you now 
say, “Let’s go to a film.” Getting in 
was not too difficult. You simply 
dressed up and picked the wedding 
or bar mitzvah that suited you best. 
Distraught hosts tried to keep down 
the vast number of gate-crashers by- 
charging a 50 -cent cloak-room fee; 
but whoever had the job of collect¬ 
ing this would have been willing to 
let in a whole regiment. The gate¬ 
crashers danced, kissed the bride. 
And, if there was a full-course din¬ 
ner, they often sat down to eat in 
such numbers that most of the in¬ 
vited guests were left out. It was a 
big problem, which was eventually 
solved by hiring strong bouncers. 

One system the bouncers used 
was to challenge the guest as he 
arrived. Thev asked, “Whom do 
you know, the bride or the groom r” 
and when vou took a guess and told 
them, thev heaved vou out “(Jet 
the hell out of here—this is a bar 
mitzvah 

How Do You Feel? 

Tin» is a sillv way to open a con 
venation. “Ilow do you feel'” 
What do vou mean In that 15 What 
do vou expect him to sav? Usual! \ 
he says, “Fine,” but vou’ve given 
him an idea—perhaps now lie’s not 
sure. 

Perhaps, if \ou’re a good friend 
of his, you - have seen something 
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in his face, or his walk, or his eyes 
that he missed that morning. It 
starts him worrying a little. First 
thing you know, he is looking in a 
mirror to see if everything is all 
right, while you trip merrily on vour 
way asking someone else, “1 low do 
you feel?” 

When George Bernard Shaw was 
in his eighties, someone asked him 
that, and he told the questioner off. 
Said Shaw, “At mv age, you either 
feel all right or you arc dead.” 

The “Suckers’* Escaped 

Let me tell you about the Bowery 
for a minute. There were two or 
three blocks of clothing shops one 
after the other. They all looked 
alike. When an immigrant went 
into one of these establishments, 
they always asked him to take his 
trousers off, to try on a new suit. 
The fellow never saw his trousers 
again, unless he made a purchase. 

Everybody looked for them, but 
the trousers were nowhere in sight. 
The man couldn’t go our without 
trousers, so he was caught. After he 
had paid his money and was already 
wearing the new suit, the slock hoy 
(usually the boss) came running 
with the missing trousers. "What do 
you know, thev were here under 
these suits all the time." 

Another trick was the “money in- 
thc-pockct” gimmick. “A fellow 
just your size bought this suit yester¬ 
day, hut brought it back liecausc his 
wife didn’t like the colour,” the 
salesman would tell a prospective 




customer. “Wc can give you a 
special bargain, three dollars off.” 
He then quoted an outlandish! y 
high figure and overrode protests 
by insisting, “Just try it on, that’s 
all.” 

They had planted a thick wallet 
in one of the coat pockets. It was 
filled with stage money and had a 
real one-dollar note sticking out. The 
customer felt the wallet in his pocket 
and immediately the blood rushed 
to his head. “Good—fits me like a 
glove,” he would say, after the sales¬ 
man had turned his back for a mo¬ 
ment and given him an opportunity 
to peep and see that green dollar 
note. The “sucker” then hastily paid 
28 dollars for a 12-dollar suit, kept 
on the new coat, and with pounding 
heart ran to the nearest bar to open 
that promising treasure. 

Such swindlers did not last very 
long. Soon the settlement workers 
began to educate the people arid- 
clamour for new protective ordi 
nances and for new policemen on 
the beat. In the end the “suckers” 
went up and up, and eventually en¬ 
tered the middle class; while the 
bright boys who cheated them died 
of tuberculosis in a charity hospital, 
or spent most of their adult years in 
Sing Sing. 

Causerie on Death and Sex 

Most \ik\ fear pain, illness and 
possible disabilitv more than death 
itself* Nature has insulated 11s 
against concentrating too hard on 
death's inevitability. In a wa\ ii is 


like backing horses. You know posi¬ 
tively, beyond any shadow of doubt, 
that everybody loses, but you reckon 
it won’t happen to you. You’ll beat 
it. No man has ever yet looked into 
the mirror and said, “1 have the sen¬ 
tence of death hanging over me.” 

An experienced nurse, who has 
been in the hospital room with 
many a dying man, told me that as 
long as he is still aware, and regard¬ 
less of his age, he is making a “pass” 
in some form or another, right down 
to the last moment of consciousness. 
It is funny, but perhaps it is because 
this represents more than anything 
else in life, the secret of life—affir¬ 
mation—the sense of living. These 
dying men are merely doing what 
millions of men have done and will 
continue to do, in some form or an¬ 
other, for ever. 

Thornton Wilder, in his magnifi¬ 
cent novel. Ides of March, quotas 
that great man of antiquity, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero: “Let us welcome 
old age that frees us from that desire 
for women’s embraces-embraces 
which must be paid for at the cost of 
all order in our lives and any tran¬ 
quillity in our minds.” Cicero was 
killed long before he reached “old 
age." but would it really have made 
any differencer Of course not. The 
day that Cicero hoped for never 
comes for anv man. 

j 

They’ve Shut the Door on Ideas 

The Quiz Champion is the 
keeper of that fool's paradise, the 
Almanac. In order to he a Quiz 



Folk art forms of Andhra 
indicate a distinct individual 
culture of her own. The 

painted toys of Kondapalle ^ 

—simple yet arresting in ^ ' 

form and colour ; the wayside puppet ' 

show with leather dolls, the bidriware of Hyderabad 
and the fine cotton prints of Masulipatnam— all these crafts show a 
creative skill which is born out of a long cultural tradition. 

The same trend is also evident in the works of the great 
poets and composers and the traditional 
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Telingana Empire of medieval India. 
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Look intently at the faceless crowd — 
and you will discern the face of the individual. 

It may be a face lined with care or lit up 
with laughter, serene or sad, young or old. 

Whether it belongs to a poet or a peasant, an 
architect or an artisan — it is unique!' 

For, no two faces, nor the personalities they 
reflect can ever be quite the same. 

A man has many characteristics which are 
in common with all men — and 
yet, as a personality he is so different 
from everyone else. 

It is precisely these differences that 
confer the stamp of individuality on a 
person. Nothing can obliterate 
the differences — and nothing should ! 

Try to cast everyone in the 
same mould, and it i.. the mould 
that gives way. 












































rven though hr may be thr smallest unit m thr nation 
the individual has thr power within himself to shape the destiny 
of ihe nation In India today he is free to rhoosr his words 
the path he it i ads, the work he does thr beliefs he cherishes 
or the noods he buys His needs and hopes his aspuations 
and fears will control the destiny of a nation 
In fact he mirrors the nation 

That is why he s the foe d point of the big plans foi 
industrial dcselopmcnt m the country Mighty industrial 
undert dungs vie tor his favour Tor his t usloin amounts to 
a votr of confidence m an enttrpusr The sumval of m 
undertaking is dependent on winning such soles in an increasing 
measure I Ini is also why our efforts are dire e it el te»w utls 
st rving the indis idual m< n uid a tune n and t hildn n of India 
Through them we seivt the nation 
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Champion, you must be concerned 
only with that which is past. If Co¬ 
lumbus Tiad been a Quiz Champion, 
he would never have discovered 
America. He would have been heav¬ 
ily laden with the words of count¬ 
less others who said the world was 
flat, and he could also tell you in 
which cities those fellows flourished, 
and how many children each of 
them had produced. 

The Quiz Champion is not a self¬ 
thinker. He is too busy trying to 
recollect the words and thoughts of 
others . 

Mere feats of memory arc of little 
or no use at all. Voltaire could not 
recall the name of the mayor of his 
town. Many notable men and great 
philosophers have made a particular 
point of not cluttering up their 
minds with stuif that could be 
looked up at a moment’s notice, 
when, as and if needed. 

Albert Kinslein, who never re¬ 
membered where he put his glasses, 
liked to plav the violin. If you had 
asked him where Vivaldi was born, 
and how many children he had, the 
professor would simply have re¬ 
treated to the other end of the room, 
and pleaded with you: “Please 
let me just plav it lor vou on mv 
violin." 

The Quiz Champion is part of 
the current decline of the intellec¬ 
tual and the distrust of the scholar. 
He has succeeded in reducing 
scholarship to the level of knowing 
the population of Tokyo—and thus, 
unwittingly perhaps, he has helped 


to shut the door a bit tighter on 
Original Thought and the explora¬ 
tion of a New Idea. 

It's the Spirit That Counts 

I have to tell you of a terrible 
tragedy on one of my speaking en¬ 
gagements last year in a South Car¬ 
olina city. It was a small literary 
group, and I had been asked to re¬ 
view a book. I was introduced and 
provided with a table and a chair. 
Everything was quiet as I sat. there 
and started to get out the book I was 
reviewing. I zipped open my brief¬ 
case, when lo and behold a bottle of 
whisky popped out. 

Earlier in the week I had de¬ 
veloped a very dry throat and some¬ 
one suggested that I try whisky, 
and I had forgotten all about it. The 
bottle actually bounced on that ma¬ 
hogany table, and you have no idea 
the noise it made in that schoolroom. 
1 made a dive for it just as it was 
ready to fall on the concrete floor 
and luckily I caught it. 

The audience meanwhile was in 
hysterics. Men and women were 
rolling in the aisles laughing. I took 
the book out, and put the bottle back 
in the case, and went on with my 
lecture a;; nonchalantly as possible, 
but it was no go. Every few minutes 
someone would burst out laughing; 
then everybody would laugh; and I 
had to laugh, too. 

Oddly enough, this particular 
meeting has resulted in more lasting 
friendships than any other in which 
1 have ever participated. 
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What Makes Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones Run? 

We know about the aggression 
which manifests itself occasionally 
among those who for one reason or 
another feel themselves insecure or 
inferior. But what makes Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones run ? What is causing the 
terrible tension in our day-to-day 
living? Why is everybody running? 

Half a century ago there were no 
washing - machines, refrigerators, 
television, cinemas, cars, telephones; 
and you had to give the door a little 
shove instead of being admitted by 
an electric eye. Yet there was leisure. 
Plenty of it. Mv secretary tells me of 

* j j 

her childhood and recalls that her 
mother, taking care of all the house¬ 
hold duties without a single push¬ 
button or baby-sitter, used to sit in a 
rocking-chair for two hours every 
afternoon. Can you imagine a house-* 
wife doing this today? There is no 
time. 

What has happened to leisure? 
The wonderful progress of science 
and technology has brought only 
mounting tension. Everybody is 
running. 

My mother kept the sewing-ma¬ 
chine in the kitchen near the stove. 
The stove did not start at the turn 
of a knob. It took kindling and coal, 
and sometimes when the coalman 
did not show up she had to go down 
four flights of stairs to get enough 
to start the supper tire. She cooked, 
washed, cleaned, sewed, got us olf to 
wo/k and to school, was all ready 


for us when we returned, and 
every afternoon she sat looking out 
of the window for a couple of hours. 
This was the great leisure for the 
immigrant women. When you came 
home from school, the tenement 
windows were all occupied by 
women looking out. They used to 
sit with their arms folded looking 
out: throwing a penny to the Italian 
organ grinder, waving a greeting to 
a friend, and just looking out. 

There is no such leisure today. 
With mounting prosperity and in¬ 
creasing technology wc become 
more and ^ more impatient because 
the pace is too slow. Everybody is 
running. 

Is It Later Than You Think? 

The businessmen and tycoons 

* 

have a framed device on the panelled 
walls of their private offices— it is 

I.ATER THAN YOU THINK. 

The question arises, “Later than 
what?" unless it presupposes the 
idea that time will stop with your 
death. This is all nonsense. Time 
nevc r runs out—there will always be 
something very big going on, tiie 
outcome of which you will not see. 
The best thing to do is to start out 
each day with one idea ir. mind- - 

t 

that \ou will live for ever. And keep 
going. Start a major alteration to 
your house at the age of 70, and at 
75 enter upon a whole new course 
of studv or learn a new language. 
Just keep going as though it will 
never end. And when it does come, 
you’ll hardly notice it. the end 
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I SAW 
CASTRO 
LIBERATE CUBA 


Until January 1, 1959* an iron-clad tyranny held the island of Cuba in 
its grip. Dictator Batista was conducting a regime of terror and corrup¬ 
tion without parallel in Cuba’s tragic history. 

This is the dramatic eyewitness story of how Cuba was freed of that 
dictator. It is largely the story of one man, Fidel Castro, who at 32 has 
become a legend for his daring and'deterinination. Starting with nothing 
more than a hatred of tyranny, Castro led the revolt until it became a 
revolution which ended in triumph. 


By Dickey Chapelle » 


E hen Cuba’s strong-man 
president, Fulgencio Ba¬ 
tista, celebrated the dawn 
o£ New Year’s Day, 
1959, by ‘desperately fleeing his 
homeland, some of the wisest heads 
ill the rest of the world wagged in 


disbelief. The odds against what had 
happened were too high to calculate. 
True, it had been known that Ba¬ 
tista’s forces were embroiled with a 
bearded guerrilla named Fidel Cas¬ 
tro, who, leading a motley band of 
malcontents, was staging raids in 
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Oriente Province, hundreds of miles 
east of Havana. But Batista wielded 
a modern military force, possessed 
British- and American-made planes 
and tanks. How could this ig¬ 
nominy have overtaken him ? 

Probably the only place on earth 
which did not share the sense of 
shock was Cuba itself. The people 
there knew what the world had no 
way of finding out: that there was 
a deep-seated hatred of Batista in 
Cuba and that civil war had been 
flickering across the entire 700-mile 
length of the island for many 
bloody months. They knew it be¬ 
cause they had been feeling the 
hatred and fighting the war. 

Nearly 10,000 men and young 
women were wearing the ragged 
green rebel uniform, and a dozen 
times that number had been welded 
into a daring underground. This 
underground included the vastly 
wealthy and the ghastly poor; it in¬ 
cluded farmers and shop assistants, 
college professors and people who 
could not write their names, veteran 
military officers and current debu¬ 
tantes. The network also embraced 
exiles and sympathizers in the 

Correspondent - photographer Dickey 
Chape lie has taken part in three of the 
most exciting events of recent years. She 
worked in Hungary during the rebellion ot 
1956 and was held in prison by the Reds for 
52 days (“Nobody Owes Me a Christmas,” 
The Reader’s Digest, December 19*58). She 
covered the landings in Lebanon(“The Night 
War Didn't Come to the Middle East," The 
Reader’s Digest, April 1959). Last Novem¬ 
ber she went to Cuba and worked with the 
Castro turces uuti] the revolution was over. 


United States and half a dozen 
Latin-American capitals. 

The Castro movement had raised 
huge amounts of money, recruited 
and equipped fighting men, bought, 
smuggled and even manufactured 
arms, supported the widows and or¬ 
phans of the war and cared, for the 
wounded. There was one thing it 
had not done, however: it had not 
won much space in the world Press. 

Batista’s oppression was never 
more effective than against corre¬ 
spondents. He destroyed the profes¬ 
sion of reporter in Cuba and tricked 
its remnants into unwitting alliance. 
Cuba’s many radio stations were 
allotted wave-lengths which jammed 
U.S. stations, blacking out their 
news broadcasts. 

Batista’s police identified more 
than a dozen foreign correspondents 
cn route to rebel-held areas and 
Tiustled them out of the country 
empty-handed. The one conflict 
which Cuba’s strong man won to 
the very last was the war of words: 
press-agency teleprinters wot still 
clicking out the official description 
of how Batista’s forces had won the 
critical city of Santa Clara, between 
Oriente and Havana, while Batista 
clambered into his escape plane— 
because the Santa Clara battle had 
been irretrievably lost.. 

During the last weeks of 1958 1 
was able to watch, at first hand, the 
Castro forces come of age as a work¬ 
ing army. On the last day of Novem¬ 
ber a photogenic girl courier, code 
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name Piedad, led me into Castro 
territory—five minutes by jeep out¬ 
side Cuba’s second largest city, San¬ 
tiago de Cuba. (It was one of her 
last acts as a rebel heroine: she dis¬ 
appeared without a trace after being 
detained by the police “for a traffic 
offence” a few days later.) At that 
time the rebels controlled much 
of the surrounding 
countryside in the 
island’s easternmost 
province, Oriente. 

The day before 
Christmas another 
courier, a chunky, 
whistling farm-boy 
this time, showed me 
how to cross out of 
rebel-held terrain past 
Batista lines. By then 
the only spots in all 
Oriente Province still 
controlled by the dic¬ 
tator were in the 
dozen largest towns, where his 
troops were entrenched behind con¬ 
crete fortress walls. 

Since Oriente grows almost half 
Cuba’s sugar, the main crop of the 
island’s economy, the handwriting 
was plain on the wail. Just what it 
said became explicit in the last 
present that a group of young Castro 
recruits gave me. It was a road map, 
on which they had painstakingly 
drawn the tactical situation in the 
other five provinces of Cuba, identi¬ 
fying nine advancing rebel columns 
by position, numbers, arms and the 
name of the commanding officer. 


I stood open-mouthed at their can¬ 
dour. “But what will happen if this 
is confiscated from me in Havana 
when I try to board my plane for the 
States?” 

“Never mind,” said a tall youth, 
gesturing with his madc-in-U.S.A. 
rifle just captured from a Batista 
garrison. “The enemy knows what 
we’re doing now. 
They just can’t stop 
us.” 

This gay military 
heresy was more pro¬ 
phetic than cither of 
us guessed. Batista 
fled a week later, and 
I encountered the tall 
recruit again in 
Havana’s presidential 
palace a few days 
after that. We were 
there to watch the 
rebel forces’ presiden¬ 
tial appointee, former 
lawyer Dr. Manuel Urrulia Lleo, 
take his scat behind the desk that 
had been Batista’s. 

Watching him, I thought about 
all the rebel eyes that would never 
see him here because they were 

0 

closed in death. 1 thought, too, 
about another irony: the fact of vio- 

4 

lcncc in Cuba at all. 

Nowiierf. in the world does 
nature show a gentlci face than in 
Cuba. The sugar cane rears itself 
to record heights, the orchids bloom 
riotously all the year round, the 
tropical rains fall quick and warm, 
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the sun is a ubiquitous blessing. 
Beneath rich earth lies much of the 
Western Hemisphere’s strategic 
manganese ore, and deep lodes of 
nickel and copper. Only an hour by 
air from Miami, the island is bor¬ 
dered by great scallops of white 
sandy beach, sloping into the im¬ 
probably bine sea. 

But every travel folder lyric about 
Cuba can be matched by a saga of 
misrule, corruption and terror. In 
the half-century since the island won 
independence from Spain, a rhythm 
of repression and revolution has 
been the beat. 

In the late 1920’s and early 1930's 
the oppressor was the cruel Gerardo 
Machado. When he wa« toppled 
after days of bloodv rioting by stu¬ 
dents and other groups—noting 
that was climaxed hv a massacre of 
army olliccrs -a tough voting 

• m » * . P 

N.C.O. moved swiftly into the 
vacuumol leadership: this was Ser¬ 
geant hulgencio Batista, who elbow¬ 
ed and bullied his wav until he be¬ 
came a colonel, later a general, 
eventually president ol Cuba. 

Batista towcied slorniilv over 
Cuban politics lor almost two dec¬ 
ade:’.. In the beginning he tolerated 
certain forms of democracy:a liberal 
written constitution, regular ballot¬ 
ing, public education. But this was 
government-by-the people m name 
only. Batista’s grip on the army was 
the last answer in every crisis. 

In 1952, fearing the outcome of 
an election, he made a naked 
power grab—and won. 
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At first Batista played his dictator 
role with benevolent overtones. 
Like Mussolini, he “made the trains 
run on time,” cleared the big city 
streets of beggars and litter, discip¬ 
lined outward avarice by innkeep¬ 
ers. taxi drivers and others who came 
in contact with tourists. He initiated 
the most ambitious construction 
programme in all Latin America: 
main roads, tunnels, office build¬ 
ings, blocks of flats, hospitals, 
orphanages. 

Havana was the chief beneficiary 
of this face-lifting. But two out of 
three Cubans live in small towns 
or as squatters beside sugar and cof¬ 
fee plantations. The outpouring of 
capital and cement did not reach 
their earth-floored huts. They still 
ate less than tlic:r stomachs craved, 
their roads remained pot holed and 
flooded, their school buildings jerry- 
Jjuilt or in disrepair, their hospitals 
only paper promises. 

Soon it became lommonh accept¬ 
ed that at least one pound out >f 
every five spent in the country’s 
building boom was lining the per¬ 
sona! pocket of a Batista henchman. 
The dictator himself piled up a for¬ 
tune estimated at 1 mu million 
t-ibout Ks. i^ocrores). A nnnisUr of 
the licasun, debt-ridden when he 
took ollice, became a multi-million¬ 
aire in a matter of weeks. Hundreds 
ol other fortunes were made as the 
government stcadiK robbed the 
people. (One senator, Bolando 
Masterrer, maintained a private, 
army of more than 1,000 men.) 
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The looting of Cuba on such a 
lavish scale could not be hidden, and 
the cries of citizens who foresaw 
bankruptcy grew loud. Batista first 
tried to anchor his critics to his cause 
as he had anchored the army—with 
a chain of gold. Here he made two 
bad guesses. Not all his critics were 
corruptible. And stolen pesos: could 
not dry up the rising hatred felt 
towards him bv the people he was 
robbing---l here were simply too 
manv of them. So he decided to try 

. j 

to silence them by terror. 

Around his empire ol corruption, 
Batista built a secret police organiza¬ 
tion. The letters SIM—for the 
Spanish v.rsion of Military intelli¬ 
gence Service—and the sleek olive- 
drab radio cars, with sub-machine- 
guns visible on the back seats, soon 
became symbols of horror. Every 
police-station in the large cities was 
said to have its own torture cham¬ 
ber. ( After Batista had fled I actually- 
visited two of them.) 
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Cubans came to believe that no 
one arrested bv the SIM would be 

4 

seen alive again, and in time more 
and more families found their fore¬ 
bodings coming true The mutilated 
bodies of husbands and sons—in¬ 
cluding teenagers—were found in 
the gutters after arrest. One rebel 
told me that he had searched for the 
remains of his father among 92 
bodies piled at a Havana street junc¬ 
tion one morning, “f le was one of 
the last I looked at," he finished. 

By 1955 the interlocking directo¬ 
rate of graft and terror held horren¬ 
dous naked power. The minister of 
public works had openly abolished 
public bidding on government con¬ 
tracts. Ten thousand slot-machines 
were under the personal control of 
Batista’s hrolher-in-l 'w, the nation’s 
director of sport. Schoolteachers 
were resigning to avoid [laying n 
direct cm of theii salary cheques to a 
fund accountable only to the min¬ 
ister of education. Barking meter 
income was paid into a fund ac- 

1 

countable only to the family of the 

Mayor of f Ia\ana. 

/ 

The most truculent villain of the 
era, according to the rebels, was a 
police chief. Esteban Ventura. To 
every rebel lighter I knew, Ventura 
was notorious for the cruelty of his 
repressive measures and stood as the 
symbol of the government’s partici¬ 
pation in Cuba’s prostitution and 
drug traffic. Early in 1958, Dr. Fran¬ 
cisco Alabau Trcllcs, a patriotic Ha¬ 
vana judge with the constitutional 
power to indict, openly accused 
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Ventura of torture and butchery on 
evidence so convincing that not even 
Batista could quash it. The dictator 
rescued his henchman by suspend¬ 
ing constitutional guarantees for all 
Cubans—the right to a court trial 
and the freedom of the Press were 
the operative ones, of course—so 
that proceedings against Ventura 
could not be carried forward. 

On my desk before me are two 
signed statements documenting the 
terrorism. One is from a 50-year-old 
schoolteacher, mother of three chil¬ 
dren. The Havana police thought 
that she knew where rebel arms 
were hidden. They arrested her in 
the middle of the night, and she tells 
how she was violated with a solder¬ 
ing iron in Havana’s XU District 
police-station on February 24, 1958. 
A doctor’s certificate confirms her 
assertion. 

The other document is from Jose 
Ferrer, who owns the largest con¬ 
crete works in Cuba. Two of his 
clerks, sister.', shared a flat on the 
outskirts of Havana. One Sunda) 
night they came hack from a week¬ 
end at their parents’ home in the 
country and were seen being fol¬ 
lowed into their living-room bv two 
policemen carrying automatic rifles. 
When the girls did not appear for 
work the next morning, their boss 
sent a messenger to their flat. 

“They’re here,” the emissary re¬ 
ported by phone. “Both have been 
shot to death, and one has been 
raped.” 

At their funeral, a resplendent 


aide wearing the insignia of Batista’s 
staff sought out Ferrer. “President 
Batista asked me to extend his per¬ 
sonal apologies,” he said. “This has 
been a terrible mistake. The police 
weren’t after those girls at all. They 
were seeking two people who lived 
in the flat across the corridor from 
them.” 

The cancer of such terrorism 
spared no class of Cubans. When 
the imposing University of Havana 
proved a spawning-ground for anti- 
Batistas, it was summarily closed. 
One by one, every university in 
Cuba, and many schools, shut their 
doors after members of their staff 
disappeared into martyrdom, exile 
or the rebel forces. By the end of 
1957, the ranks of sickened business¬ 
men, revolted doctors and angry 
teachers closed into a major civil- 
resistance network against Batista. 
- The best epitaph for Batista’s ter¬ 
rorism was given me by a bearded 
rebel rifleman who had been a shoe 


salesman. “The thing that made the 
people hate Batista was very sim¬ 
ple,” he said. “He killed so many of 
them. He just killed too many pco- 



Terrorism, corruption and irre¬ 
sponsibility arc the principal reasons 
why the Cubans deposed Batista. 
But they do not explain why all 
Cuba turned to Castro. He remained 
a long way from Havana, and the 
early reports of his personal struggle 
told of almost unrelieved disaster. 

Please turn to page 151 



TWENTY MINUTES 
OF REALITY 


By Margaret Presi oit Montague 


When this essay was first published, in 1916, it 
brought an overwhelming response from those 
who read it and has since become a little classic*, 
with vitality and meaning glowing undiminished 
with the passage of years 


J r hai'pevf.ij to me on a clay 
when my bed was first pushed 
out of doors to the open 
veranda of the hospital. I was re¬ 
covering from an operation. I had 
undergone physical pain, and had 
suffered for a short time the most 
acute mental depression 1 have ever 
encountered. Somewhere down 
under the anaesthetic, in the black 
abyss of unconsciousness, 1 seemed 
to have discovered a terrible secret: 
that there was no God; or, if there 
was one. He was indifferent to all 
human suffering. 

The acuteness of that depression 
had faded, and only a scar of fear 
was left when my bed was wheeled 
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outside. It was an ordinary, cloudy, 
early spring day, almost a dingy 
dav. 'The branches were bare and 
colourless, and the half melted piles 
of snow were .1 lorlorn grey. Colour¬ 
less little citv sparrows flew and 
chirped in the trees. 1 fere, in this 
everyday setting, and entirely unex¬ 
pectedly, mv eyes were opened and 
for the first time in all my life I 
caught , a glimpse of the ecstatic 
beauty of reality. 

I cannot say exactly what the 
mysterious change was, or whether 
it came suddenly or gradually. I saw 
no new thing, hut 1 saw all the usual 
things in a miraculous new light— 
in what l believe is their true light. 

Atlantic Monthly 2t 
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I saw for the first time how wildly 
beautiful, beyond anything words of 
mine can describe, is the whole 
of life. 

It was not that for a few keyed up 
moments I imagined all existence to 
be beautiful, but that my inner 
vision was cleared to the truth so 
that I saw the actual loveliness 
which is always there; and 1 knew 
that every man, woman, bird and 
tree, every living thing belore me, 
was extravagantly beautiful, and ex 
travagantly important. A nurse was 
walking past; the wind caught a 
strand ol her hair .mil blew it out in 
a rnomcnlaiv gleam of sunshine, 
and never in mv hie before had 1 
seen how beautiful bc\ond all belief 
is a woman’s hair. A little sparrow 
chirped and flew to a iu.tr hv 
brand), and I honestly believe that 
only “the morning stars singing to 
get her, and the sons ol (>od shout 
ing for }o\” .an in the least express 
the ecstasy of a bird's flight. I cannot 
expirss it. In it I fuse seen it. 

Once, out of all the grey da\s of 
mv life, I have looked into the he irt 
of reality; 1 have witnessed the 
truth; I have seen lite as it icalls : s 
-lavishmglv, ecstatu alls, madly 
beautiful, and tilled to os rrllosvmg 
with a wild ju\ and a value un 
speakable. 

Besides all the jc>\ and beaut , 
there was a wonderful feeling of 
rhythm as well, onh it was some 
how just bevond the grasp of mv 
mind, k heard no music, vet there 
was an exquisite sense of time, as 
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though all life went by to a vast, 
unseen melody. Everything that 
moved wove out a little thread of 
rhythm in this tremendous whole. 
When a bird flew, it did so because 
somewhere a note had been struck 
for it to fly on; or else its flying 
struck the note; or else again the 
great Will that is Melody willed that 
it should flv. 

Then the extraordinary import¬ 
ance of everything! It seemed as 
chough before mv very eyes I 
act lull y beheld the trulh of Christ’s 
saying that not even a sparrow falls 
tu the ground without the know¬ 
ledge ol the Father in Heaven. Yet 
what the importance was, 1 did not 
grasp. If mv heart could have seen 
pist a little farther, 1 should have 
understood. I'.scn now the tips of 
mv thoughts are lor cur on the 
verge of grasping it, for ever just 
missing it. It was, p l rhaps, as though 
that gic.iL saluc in c vers lis mg thing 
were nut so much hen .mil now in 
oiuseises as somewhue else. There 
is a sigmlicaiue m esers ere,ted 
thing, hut the significance is beyond' 
• Mir present grasp. Milton has said: 

. . . What if earth 

Be but the sh.idosv of I leaven. 

What if here we are oidv symbols 
of ourselves, and our real being is 
somewhere else- perhaps in the heart 
of (iod ; Ccrtainls that unspeakable 
importance had to do with our nla 
rionship ro the great Whole; but 
svhat the relationship was 1 could 
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not tell. Was it a relationship of love 
towards us ? For those fleeting, 
lovely moments I did indeed love 
mv neighbour as myself. Nav, more: 
of myself I was hardlv eonseious, 
while with mv neighbour in every 
form, from wind-toss* d br.mt.hes 
and little sparrows living, up to 
human beings, 1 was m.idlv in love. 
Is it likelv I could have experienced 
such loveil there were not some such 
emotion it the heart ol Kealiiv : 

Mv c:\perieni e was, 1 think, a sort 
oi accidental dealing ol the vision 
h\ the ichirth of returning health. 
I Vi haps this is the way in which we 
should all view lite il we were born 
into it grown up. As it is, when we 
first arrive we are so engaged in the 
tiemendom busines; ol cutting 
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teeth and t iking steps that we have 
no time tor outside vvondets; and hv 
the lime vve have the leisme tor 
admiration, hie has lost Us first 
tiislmess. t ionv.ilc m eiur is a sor ol 
grown up n birth, c nablmg us to set 
hie w ?th a liesli * \ e. 

Although there was nothing 
cx.icdv n ligious m what I saw. the 
accounts given In penpl* who have 
pissed thn-ugh rdigunn i ouv ( i simi 
or lllnniui.i:;oii come ni >n r to 
describing mv emoinuis than mv 
thing else that l have come a* loss. 

Doubllc^ almost any miens* 1 
t nioti*in mav one n our “mw.ii d eve " 

i 

to the beautv ot realitv. Falling in 
love appears to do it for some people. 
The beauties of nature or the ex- 
hilaration of artistic creation do it 
for others. Poets are not imagining 


—as the average mind believes and 
as l think l always believed—the ex¬ 
travagant beauty of which they sing. 

7 'hev are telling us of the truth that 

• * » 

is there, and that they are occasion- 
.illv enabled to see. Probably any 
high e\per. nee mav momentarily 
Wretch *mi souls so that we mtch a 
glimpse ol that heaulv which is al- 
wavs theie, hut which we are not of- 
t**n tall enough to perceive. Fanerson 
savs, "We are immeised in beauty, 
hut our eves have no clear vision.” 

In wh.u 1 saw theie was nothing 
secmmgK ol an clliic.tl nature. 
1 lure were n<» inks ol loiiducl rc 
vealcil. Indeed, it seemed as though 
beauty and jov were more at the 
heart of Kealiiv than an over¬ 
anxious iii< •!aliiv. Perhaps at such 
limes ol illumination there is no 
need to worry*ivei sift, lor one is so 
liaiispurlcd bv tin* beautv ol human 
Uv, and ''O jiomul out m love lo- 
w.iids even human bung. that sm 

- c 

Iks om< s almost impii'sibl' . 

Perhaps som* d iv again the grey 
■« il ol iiuic alitv will hi swirled 
•side; on* * ill'll* I dull ' c j 11 to 
Id ..hi,. Tin w il was veiv dun in 
mv guiid'ii fiiii dav Iasi siimmei. 

I In wind was blow mg ilu u , and 1 
knew diil all that wild voung 
icstasv al the In alt of lift was lint 
mg with i! thiongh die trissing lark- 
spurt- and lost pink ( ^mhrbury 
hells, ami bowing with the fox¬ 
gloves; oiilv I just <onld not see it. 
Pun it is th< n it is always there, 
for ever piping to us, and vve are for 
ever failing to dance. 

n 
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We could not help but dance 
if we could see things as they 
really are. Then we should kiss 
both hands to Fate and ding our 
bodies, hearts, mind and souls into 
life with a glorious abandonment, 
an extravagant, delighted loyalty, 
knowing that our wildest enthu¬ 
siasm cannot more than brush the 
hem of the real beauty and joy and 
wonder that are always there. 


This is how, for me, all fear of 
eternity has been wiped away. And 
even if there were no other life, this 
life here and now, if we could but 
open our dull eyes to see it, is lovely 
enough to require no far-off Heaven 
for its justification. Heaven is here 
and now, before our very eyes, 
surging up to our very feet, lapping 
against our hearts; but we, alas, 
know not how to let it in! 



Sign Language 

Fund-raising sign in front of a Boston synagogue: “You Can’t Take It 
With You, but You Can Send It On Ahead.” Contributed by M:iry Mullen 


Sticker on a low-slung sports car: “Help stamp out tall dogs.” - -y. r. 

In an antique shop: “Please! The only person interested in what your 
grandmother had was your grandfather.” -Conti.i.uini kr k. Bryum 

On door of a music shop: “Bach at 2. Offenbach sooner.” 

—-Kli/.iln'lh Ncstiii 

Sign in a freshly painted passageway aboard a worship: “Wet Paint-- 
Watch It or Wear It." -t hf-oiloic- Holler's 

* * * 

So Sweden ’Look to Coffee 

During the 18th century, King Gustav III of Sweden used a supposedly 
modern method of scientific investigation to settle a hitler controxeisy of 
the day. The argument was over the possible injurious effects of tea and 
coffee, beverages but recently introduced into Scandinavia. When identical 
twin brothers were condemned to death for murder, the king commuted 
the sentence to life imprisonment on condition that one twin be given a 
large daily (.lose of tea and the other of coffee. 

The brotheis lived on and on. Finally, at the age of 85. one—the tea 
drinker—died. The question was thus settled, presumably to the saiisfac 
lion of the Swedish people, who now lead the world in per capita con- 
sum ption of coffee. — s.s. L. 



hen the Soviet Lunik 

raced past the moon and A vivid picture of the problems and 
r '" * free of the earth last rewards of probing beyond the beyond 
January, it marked a turning point 

in the multimillion-year history of of gas out of its tail cone, Newton’s 
the solar system. One of the sun’s third law takes over: For every 
planets had at last evolved a living action there is an equal and opposite 
creature that could break the chains reaction. Acting in the direction op- 
o£ its home gravitational field. posite to that of the racing gases, a 

This development took place with mighty force lifts the rocket off its 

explosive suddenness. (Only two launching-pad. As long as the en- 

ycars ago the earth satellite, that ginc fires, the rocket climbs faster 

humblest of space vehicles, seemed and faster,obeying Newton's second 
an almost impossible project.) But law: An unbalanced force acting on 
the basic rules of space flight have a body maizes it accelerate in the 
been known for centuries. Sir Isaac direction of the forte . . . When the 
Newton’s laws of motion, published engine burns out, the rocket con- 
in 1687, nor only explained the prin- tinue.s upwards under the control of 

ciple that makes rockets fly, but Newton's first law: . . . A body in 

gave the essential sailing directions motion continues to move at con- 
for spaceships of the future. When ft ant iprrd in a straight line unless 

an American or Soviet space rocket acted upon by an unbalanced force. 

roars into the sky, it runs on rails As it rises, it slows and curves 

devised by the ill-tempered Sir Isaac, because an unbalanced force, the 

who sat in his English garden earth’s gravitation, keeps pulling at 
and wondered why things move as it in obedience to Newton’s law of 
they do, and why things fall. gravity: Each particle of matter at - 

When a rocket engine shoots a jet tracts every other particle with a 
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force that is directly proportional to 
the product of their masses and in¬ 
versely proportional to the square of 
the distance between them. 

Placid Space. The best way to 
think of space as a navigable me¬ 
dium is to imagine the frictionless 
surface of a calm, glassy pond. Scat¬ 
tered at wide intervals over the mir¬ 
ror surface arc deep, sucking whirl¬ 
pools. If a fkiating leaf drifts close 
to one of them, it plunges down to 
the bottom. A self powered object, 
say a water insect, that gets sucked 
into a whirlpool has a terrible time 
hattling back to the surface. 

Deep space, far frotn stars or plan¬ 
ets, is like the pond’s smooth sur 
face. A spaceship with propulsive 
power can cause in any direction, 
meeting practically no resistance. 
Hut it must keep awav from the 
whirlpools: the gravitational fields 
th.it mu round stars and planets. If it 
plunges into one of them, it may 
end as a pull ot gas in a star or a 
brief streak of iiie in a planet’s at 
mosphere. 

From the other end, a spaceship 
that stalls its vox age on the surface 
of .1 planet has a hard time climbing 
out ot its gravitational pit. To light 
free of the earth, the space navigator 
must reach a speed called escape 
velocity. It, ior example, a rocket is 
moving at 24,000 m.p.h. when it .s 
300 miles above the surface, it will 
escape from the earth's gravitation. 
(When the Russian Lunik launch¬ 
ers, watching their bird with Dopp¬ 
ler—speed-measuring—radios, saw 
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it pass the critical speed, they knew 
that it would never return to earth.) 
A lesser speed than escape velocity 
sets a satellite revolving round the 
earth just free of the atmosphere, 
like a chip or leaf circling around 
the sides of a whirlpool. 

Near the rim of the earth’s gravi¬ 
tational pit is a much smaller pit 
belonging to the moon. An object 
shot away from the earth at 24,800 
m.p.h. will reach the boundary, 
about 54,000 miles short of the 
moon, where the moon’s pull is as 
strong as the earth’s. If it reaches 
this point with a small velocity, it 
will tall on the moon. If it crosses 
the line at good speed, it will shoot 
past the moon, its course merely de¬ 
flected. 'This is what happened to 
the Lunik. 

Solar Orbit. The earth and moon 
move in an orbit round the sun, as 
do the other planets. A gravity chart 
of the solar system shows an enor¬ 
mously deep jut, the sun’s, with 
much smaller pits in its slope, one 
for each planet. When a spaceship 
has climbed mil ot the earths gravi 1 
tational pit, it is still deep in the 
sun’s pit. This docs not mean that ii 
will fall into the sun. Resides the 
comparatively small speed cuntri 
buted In us own engine, it also has 
the tarth's speed in its l-ave’ on its 
orbit. If the ship has only barely 
escape velocity, it will circle around 
the sun indefinitely on an orbit close 
to the earth's. 

To go to Mars, whose orbit is 
outside the earth’s, the spaceship 
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must climb up the side of the sun’s 
gravitational pit—by speeding up. 
To reach Venus it must climb down 
—by slowing down. 

For a voyage to Mars the space 
navigator takes his departure from 
the earth in the same direction in 
which the earth is moving round its 
orbit. His ship must hav a speed uf 
onl\ S70 m.p.h. oxer escape velocity. 
The excess speed is added to the 
earth’s orbital speed (hf».h00 m.p.h.) 
th.it the spaceship had before it was 
launched. This is enough to oil set 
die sun’s gravitational pull, allows 
the ship to swing outward in an el¬ 
lipse. If the timing is right, the ship 
makes a rendezvous with Mars on 
its orbit. 

For a voyage to Venus, whiih re 
voices nearer the sun, the spate navi 
gator starts his ship in the direction 
opposite to the earth's orbital ruo 
lion. Its net departme speed aboxi 
escape velocity is subtracted from 
the orbital speed. This makes it 
moxe too dowl\ to stav on the 
earth's orbit, so tin Min’s grav nation 
curves 11 inward to Venus. 

Perhaps the moM striking thing 
about spaa navigation is lie case 
of long-distance travel alter siucess 
fill launching. Mars never comes 
clos'-i J o the earth than J.p^' io/kk, 
miles, Venus never closer than 25 
million miic s. 

To cover these great distances it 
takes more time (146 da\s to V enus, 
2Uo davs to Mars), but only slightly 
more speed than is needed to go to 
the moon, which is only 239,<x>o 
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miles away. This is because space 
between the planets is comparatively 
smooth. 

Interstellar Escape. Full escape 
irom the gravitational pull of the 
sun would he tougher. Starting 
Irom the earth's surtace, a ship 
would need 30,Sou m.p.h. Soaring 
past Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune and Pluto, it would reach 
the outer limits ol the solar system 
with almost no speed left. Then, 
iike a chip on a glassy lake, tt could 
drill lor millions of years before it 
approached the nearest star, l’rox- 
1111a l « niauri, which is 25 billion 
miles avvav Irom the sun. 

Man’s spaceships can probably 
ic.uh interstellar escape vcloutv 111 
a generation, hut there will he little 
profit in mlcrsullar voyages. They 
will take too Ion*.. The harrier that 

i* 

protects the stars and their planetary 
svstems Irom human invasion is not 
•paa Inn tune, and lhe shortness of 
man’s life. 

1 low close is micr planrtan vo\ag¬ 
ing 1 Tin gnat weight -2,925 lb.- 
<*t Sputnik III j'lovid to the space 
wist i!ut tin Hussiatis had prac ti 
(.all> solved tlu imt'.il prohlems of 
intc 11>!.■ 111-1.11 v lltglil. Cieorge Paul 
Sutton, a prolcssor ol aeroiuntic.il 
engineering, hcltcvis that p.resent 
propulsion systems with a little re- 
iiiicment tan send a space vehicle as 
tar as Jupiter or c veil to Saturn, 750 
million mili-s from the earth. 

Astronomers can hardly wait for 
the day w'hcn these iirsl space scouts 
arc launched. For, oddly enough, 
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they know less in many ways about 
the planets, the earth’s neighbours, 
than they do about far-distant stars. 
The reason is that stars shine in 
their own light, revealing much 
about themselves to astronomers’ 
spectroscopes. The solar system’s 
planets are visible only in the re¬ 
flected light of the sun. Their spec¬ 
tra carry little firm information, and 
the details that can be seen on their 
surfaces are clear enough to excite, 
but too vague to satisfy, human 
curiosity. 

For the moment, most scientists 
are concentrating on sending not 
men but instrument-carrying vehi¬ 
cles into space. As the space art im¬ 
proves, instrumental vehicles will 
make landings on the moon, braked 
gently to the airless surface by retro- 
rockets. Once I hey get there, they 
can look round with television eves, 

d 

telling the earth what they see. 

Hut instruments can never bring 
back as much information as a 
spaceship with a human crew. The 
difficulties of manned space flight 
are still enormous, however, and 
they seem to increase the longer 
they are studied. The recently Jis 
covered hell of Van Allen radiation 
which rings the earth is a serious 
hazard that was not dreamed of a 
few months ago. 

Hut man will 11 v through space, 
hazards or no hazards. The Rus¬ 
sians are known to he planning to 
put a man up in a satellite. Astrono¬ 
mer Alexander Mikhailov, director 
of the Pulkovo Observatory near 
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Leningrad, said that they are also 
planning a manned voyage to the 
moon. The biggest problem, he said, 
is safe return, and they do not in¬ 
tend to risk a man until they are 
sure of getting him back alive. 

The American programme is 
roughly similar. A protected capsule 
to bring man back alive is already 
under development. One of the pre¬ 
liminary research tools towards this 

d 

project is the X-I5 rocket-plane, 
designed to start its flights in Jthe 
atmosphere, then shoot out of it to a 
probable height of 150 miles. Its 
descent on stubby wings will build 
experience for controlled returns 
from deeper space. 

What is the motive for the push 
into space? This question gets many 
sharply conflicting answers. Some 
military strategists believe that a 
rocket base on the moon, which 
could never be destroyed by surprise 
attack, would provide the supreme 
deterrent to any earth aggressor. 
Most sc icntists do not agree. Nor do 
they think much of the idea of 
armed satellite bases, when a rocket 
shot from solid ground can hit any 
target on earth. Hut satellites may 
prove to have value as “eves in the 
sky” over enemy territory. They can 
also serve as communication relays 
and as aids for navigation. 

The rivalry with Russia is not a 
simple propaganda battle. Says one 
spaceman: “We could concentrate 
entirely on our military develop¬ 
ments and let the Russians have 
space to themselves. Would we thus 
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make ourselves impregnable? No y 
because the rest of the world simply 
would not believe that we were im¬ 
pregnable. It would look to Russia 
as the clear leader—and the battle 
would be lost before it was fought.” 

But the simplest and most basic 
motivation of the push into space is 
man's enduring and insatiable drive 
to explore and know his environ' 
ment. Space is a challenge simply 
because, like Mount Everest, it is 
there. 1 lundreds of millions of years 
ago, earth’s life ventured from the 
shelter of the oceans, crept slowly 
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and painfully out on land, into the 
hostile air and searing sun. Man is 
venturing forth again into a new 
element. 

From the bottom of the air ocean 
where he has lived so long, the emp¬ 
tiness overhead looks almost impos¬ 
sibly hostile. Butman has his daring 
and his intelligence. He can take 
with him into space an artificial en¬ 
vironment that simulates the bottom 
of the atmosphere. Ultimately he 
cannot refuse the challenge, if he is 
to keep alive the essential spirit that 
distinguishes him from animals. 


llridgnvork 

Said Pi.aywrk.mt George S. Kaufman during a game of bridge: ‘Td 
like a review of the bidding with the original inflections.” 

Author Samuel Jlopkins Adams plavcd bridge with fierce conccntra 
tion and brooked no chit-chat over the cards. Once, as ill-- lirst hand was 
being dealt, a young woman who was \ isiting Adams said brightly: “My, 
it’s so nice to he here! ” 

"If you want to gossip,” Adams growled, "let somebody else play 
bridge.” -S. H. 

Bloau&k nr. is also a well known amateur magician, bridge expert Sidney 
Lcnz has never been a high slake player. “I might have a big winning 
streak,” he explains. "And since everybody knows I can deal myself a 
good hand if 1 want to, the losers might g» t angry and inak< an ovations. 

"Once I did slack cards in a money game, hut it wasn’t for myself. It 
was a shipboard game, and the captain was losing. 1 hiring die last rubber 
he had to leave the room for a minute, and my parrot r said to me, ‘The 
captain’s too nice a fellow to lose like that. Guildn’i you give him a big 
hand'" So f dealt tin- captain a grand slam in diamonds; he bid seven 
no trumps. My partner doublet! and the captain redoubled. 

"I knew I hadn’t given the captain the ate ol hearts and if I opened 
with a heart wc would beat lorn. So I opened with a spade, and the 
captain made his grand slam and ended about even. 

"My partner was glaring at me as if I were a criminal, and I asked, 
‘What’s the matter?’ 

" ‘What’s the matter?’ he screamed. ‘If you’d led with a heart, we would 
have beaten him!’ ’’ —a. h. m. 



From behind the Bamboo Curtain come 
revelations of the most frightful regimentation in history', 
which breaks up families, puts children 
in barracks and even regulates sex 
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By James Hell 


r-” i n rii k evening the tree 
I T? ! tili/en.s of Macao, the 

I ? Portuguese isl.md col 

oily near I Long Kong, 
sit under the hanvart 
trees and look across the West Rivet 
with horrified lascination. For on 
the island of Lappa, only <»ou \ards 
awav, China's Communist masters 
have established the 20th eenturv 
nightmare, a People’s Commune. 
This is the New China in micro 
cosm, and to see ll in action makes 
the mind boggle. 

Macao has been commune watch¬ 
ing for eight months now,ever since 
the day last JuU when the 20,000 
men and women of Lappa were sud¬ 
denly herded out of their homes and 
into 50 long, low, bamboo barracks. 
The performance continues from 


5 a.m., when the (irsl shrill whistle 
blast-* aie heard, until midnight, 
when the last platoon of weary 
workers stumbles hack to the bai- 
racks Nineteen hours a day, seven 
da\s a week, it goes on. Here is life- 
In-numbers- die most frightful 
regimentation in history. 

In December Macao's commune- 
wan hers witnessed an unscheduled 
act in the dreary drama. One day 
people were awakened bv a sudden 
outburst of shouting across the 
water. Clearls thc\ heard cries of, 
“We won t work anv more!” Then 
the\ could see Communist troops 
dashiiu; across the causeway which 
connects Lappa to the Chinese main¬ 
land. Soon sub-machine-gun and 
rifle fire, punctuated by screams, 
filled the chilling dawn. Finally 
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there was silence. There were few 
among Macao’s Chinese that day 
who did not thank their ancestors 
for the good fortune which placed 
them on the free side of the river. 

The family-centred, individualis¬ 
tic Chinese arc being reduced to ^53 
million indistinguishable parts in a 
vast, inhuman machine. In a Pen 
pic’s Commune the members eat, 
sleep, produce, acr, think, even pro¬ 
create, nor as individuals but as an 
integrated social unit. When they 
start out for work in the morning 
—after reveille, gymnastics and a 
mess-hall breakfast—they march off 
in formation, under flags. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, recent 
ly described China as one big army 
camp. There is military training for 
all —even the children drill with toy 
rifles. 

When he joins a commune the 
peasant loses his land and cverv 
thing else he owns. His tools, live¬ 
stock, cooking pots and household 
furnishings he must "sell” to the 
commune (hut without getting 
pud). Everything goes except tin 
t lothes he is wearing, and all further 
clothing is issued b\ the govern 
ment. The family generally moves 
into segregated barracks where men, 
women, children and oi l folk live 
separately. The basic social unit is 
not the family but an all-male or nil- 
female platoon of 20, 

The first People’s Commune was 
set up in April last year in Honan 
Province as an experiment. By 


August, China’s masters had started 
herding all the nation’s 500 million 
peasants into communes—“to facili¬ 
tate,” in the cynical words of 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi, “the 
emancipation of the human per¬ 
sonality.” Now, when the crops 
were in, the peasant could not potter 
about the house, mend the pigsty or 
rest. Instead he was marched olT to 
build roads, pull down other jieo- 
ple’s villages, construct more bar¬ 
racks or melt cooking utensils into 
pig iron so that the New China 
might meet its steel production goal 
for 1958. 

The effect of all this regimenta¬ 
tion on the individual can be heard 
at first hand in Macao from people 
who have escaped and fled there. 

< lhang 1 Isi lan, 2^ ran away from 
a commune late last November be¬ 
cause he “didn't want to be an ani¬ 
mal any more.” ('hang had lived in 
flu* village of Kao Yeung in South 
China The local Communist boss, 
Lee Tak, one day summoned every¬ 
one to a meeting and announced 
that ibe village along with 19 others 
was going lo join .1 commune. "You 
will s«"II all vour pe rsonal belongings 
fee the commune,” he said, ‘‘and not 
worn about anything.” Some of the 
villagers tried to protest hut Lee re¬ 
fused to allow discussion or answer 
questions. 

Chang ffsi lan, greatly disturbed, 
went to see his friend Tong Nan- 
liang. While he was there a Com¬ 
munist appraiser came, looked at 
the Tong family possessions—three 
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beds, several pots, bowls, tables, 
chairs and lanterns—and said the 
Tongs would be paid Rs. 300 for 
them. When? “Some day,” the 
Communist said, and went away. 

A few days later the villagers 
were awakened before dawn. As 
they assembled on a hill a short dis¬ 
tance away, Communist cadres be¬ 
gan removing everything from the 
170 houses and loading it on to 
trucks. Then the Communists went 
methodically through the village, 
setting each hut on fire. The people 
watched dumbly while their village 
disappeared. 

Now Lee Tak told them to start 
walking towards the new com¬ 
mune, 23 miles away. The strong 
helped the weak, the sick were car¬ 
ried on improvised stretchers. Com 
munisr boss Lee made the trip In 
truck. It was almost dark when the 
villagers came to an open field on 
which sat seven newly built bar¬ 
racks. This was one of a dozen set 
tlcments in the Li Hing commune, 
which had some 10,000 members. 

First, all children except tinv in¬ 
fants were taken from their mothers 
and sent to one of the bariacks. 
Elderly people, like Tong’s bo-year 
old mother, went to another called 
“The Happy I louse.” Women were 
placed in two barracks, men in the 
remaining three: n>o people, or five 
platoons, to each barracks. Some of 
the older people were told that they 
would work preparing food, others 
were assigned to the nursery or to 
sanitary jobs. The young and 
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strong, both male and female, would 
be workers. Allotted places in the 
three-tiered bamboo bunks, Chang 
and Tong went to sleep. 

At 4.30 the following morning 
Chang was awakened by a police 
whistle. After roll-call his platoon 
was made to do P.T., run and do 
drill carrying wooden rifles. At 
eight o’clock a breakfast of rice and 
shrimp sauce was brought to the 
parade ground and they were given 
15 minutes to eat. Then the whistle 
blew again. Platoons were formed 
into ifio-mnn companies and march¬ 
ed to the fields. 

They worked steadily until noon, 
when rice and vegetables were 
brought to the field. After the 15- 
minutc lunch period work resumed 
and went on until 7.30, when every¬ 
one was marched back to the bar¬ 
racks. At the evening meal everyone 
ate in a state of dumb exhaustion. 
Afterwards the whistle blew, the 
commune was marched hack to the 
fields, where lights had been strung 
up, and wearily went to work again. 

Finally at midnight they were 
marched to the barracks and told 
“Vou have finished for the dav.” 

j 

I lushands were warned to stay away 
from the women’s barracks. Women 
were refused permission to see their 
children. Chang went to sleep. Four 
and a half hours later the whistle 
was blowing again. 

And so it went on, day in, day 
out, seven days a week. There were 
political meetings, sometimes three 
a week, and the people welcomed 
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them as a chance to relax. But the 
only days off were national holidays, 
which were filled with parades, 
propaganda films and more politi¬ 
cal meetings. There was never any 
privacy, unless you were married. 

A married couple were able to 
spend a few minutes together every 
other week. The barracks were 
cleared on Saturday night after the 
evening meal, and if it was his 
Saturday a man went to an assigned 
place with his wife. Afterwards she 
had to report to the health brigade, 
where the date and the amount of 
time spent together were recorded. 
As the long line of couples stood 
outside each barracks waiting their 
turn, there was no conversation or 
joking. It was a dreadful humilia¬ 
tion. 

There was never enough to cat. 
People were told they could buy 
more food, but there was almost no 
morns, (As a field worker Chang 
got Hs. f> a month.) As winter came 
near, commune members shivered 
in cotton jackets. Commune bosses 
promised winter uniforms, bin in 
late November thee had not tonic. 

Chang and Tong decided to cs 
ca; e. One dark night thev slipped 
away Jo the river, stole a sampan 
and are now free. 

Today tme Reds claim to have 
enrolled c/j per cent of (.‘hina’s peas¬ 
ants in 2b ,000 communes, some of 
which have 300,000 members. The 
next step was to be the complete 
regimentation of city dwellers, 


already begun experimentally in 
Mukden, Peking and Shanghai 
with workers living in barracks next 
to their factories. But late last year 
the Party Central Committee called 
a temporary halt in the plans for 
big-city communes—because of the 
“bourgeois id- ology” still prevalent 
in the cities; in other words be¬ 
cause of opposition by the prospec¬ 
tive members. 

1 'isherm.in Kwei Pai-sin was a 
member of one urban commune, the 
experimental “Water People’s Com¬ 
mune'' in the city of Shckki. Kwei 
is a wirv, v 11-cved man with the 
chaiacteristic toughness and cheer¬ 
fulness of those Chinese who spend 
their lives in sampans and junks and 
seldom set foot on dry land. Me was 
even horn on .1 sampan. Now $7, he 
has a wife, a six year old son and 
daughters aged four and two. 

Last Augusi all Shckki’s “water 
people”- -fishermen, ferry-boat, pas¬ 
senger and cargo junk crews-were 
summoned to the city hall and in¬ 
formed 1 hat a commune was being 
set up. 

There were ^700 members and 
1,500 boats nf various kinds. For 
Kwei the most terrible blow came 
when he was ordered to deliver his 
child) cm if; the commune nursery 
ashoce. His wife wept bitterly and 
threatened to kill herself. When she 
delayed delivery of the children, a 
woman official came to the boat, 
gave her a tongue-lashing and took 
the wailing children away. 

For a few weeks Kwei and his 
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wife were allowed to go to the nur- orders and found that many of the 
sery once a week, then that privilege children were ill—so many that an 
was denied them. After that Kwci’s attendant allowed her to take her 


wife seldom stopped weeping. 

Formerly, Kwei’s monthly in¬ 
come had been about Rs. 186, 
enough to feed and clothe his fa¬ 
mily. Now all his fish went lo the 
commune and he was paid about 
Rs. <53 a month, plus some govern¬ 
ment bonds which most Chinese 


two sick children home for nursing, 
and also let the other daughter go 
with them for the day. Kwei, with 
his family all aboard, knew it was 
now or never. In the hours before 
dawn he silently cut his sampan 
away and, through knowledge of 
south China waters and infinite 


consider worthless. (As specialists, 
the water people were paid more 
than other commune workers.) 

Kwci’s day started at 4 a.m. when 
a leader blew his whistle, and their 
group of ten sampans put out on the 
river to fish. At eight o’clock the 
group came back to harbour and 
everyone went ashore for an hour of 
exercises and military drill, fol¬ 
lowed by 20 minutes for breakfast. 
At 9.20 they returned to their fish¬ 
ing, which lasted until 7 p.m. Rack 
in the harbour there was another 


luck, made his way to freedom. 

Today in Macao, Kwei is farming 
a small piece of land provided -by 
the Portuguese Government. His 
wife works in a fireworks factory. 
They are not rich in goods, but they 
still have the sampan and, more im¬ 
portant, their children. 

“Wc eat and laugh and bless our 
good luck,” Kwei says. “My wife 
sings all the time and the children 
play. Some day 1 will get to Formosa 
and become a fisherman again.” 


hour of military drill and a 20- 
minute break for the evening meal, 
followed by a two-hour political 
meeting and then a final session of 
fishing, ft was usually dose on 1 a.m. 
before the boats were tied up. “In 
my two months in the commune, I 
never got inure than three hours’ 
sleep a night,” Kwei says. 

In mid-November Kwei and his 
wife learned that they were to be 
moved from their sampan to separ¬ 
ate barracks. At the same time 
Kwei’s wife discovered that her son 
and one of her daughters were ill. 
She went to the nursery against all 


When 1 met Tong Nan-liangafter 
his escape with Chang, I asked him 
what his life had been like before 
the Communists took over. “We 
were poor and we had bad times,” 
he said. “But there was usually 
enough to eat. Even if you starved 
you were with your family and peo¬ 
ple who loved you. Now all that is 
gone.” 

There is no denying that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists have made mate¬ 
rial advances. But for this progress 
the Chinese people have paid a 
high price—the loss of their 
dignity as human beings. 
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It Pcujs to Increase Your Word Power 


I tie following words, from five languages, arc so commonly used in English 
that they are included in most of the abridged dictionaries. Tick the word or phrase 
you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. 

Answers are on the next page. 


(1) motif (mo teeP)—A: spontaneous 
movement. B: theme. C: reason for 
action. D: witticism. 

(2) siesta (sc cs' tah)—A: farm. B: carnival. 
C: market place. D: nap. 

(3) alfresco—A: in the open air. B: over- 
ornamentation. C: formal. D; ill-man¬ 
nered. 

(4) dishabille (dis & beel')—A: shame. 
B: nudity. C: ncgligd. D: distress. 

(5) fauna (faw' nah)—A: servile Hattery. 
B: animal life. C: vegetation. D: leg 
bone. 

(6) wanderlust—-A: longing to travel. B: 
love. C: bitterness. D: passion. 

(7) inamorata (in am 6 rah' tah)—A: 
anger. B: jealousy. C: opera singer. D: 
sweetheart. 

(8) cortege (kor tazh'}— A: carriage. B: 
procession. C: nosegay. D: close-fitting 
undergarment. 

(9) dirndl (dum' dl) A: lwtter-maker. 
B: roundabout. C: game. D; skirt. 

(10) compare (kfim' p2r)—A: father-in- 
law. B: comedian. C: fruit salad. D: 
master of ceremonies. 


(11) fiesta (fft es' tah)—A; anger. B; fes¬ 
tival. C: wildness. D: joy. 

(12) pro rata (pro rah' tah)-—A: immediate¬ 
ly. B: temporarily. C: in proportion. D: 
ahead of time. 

(13) aoirde (swah rii')—A: evening party. 
B: afternoon tea. C: morning party. 
D; any gay gathering. 

(14) per se (pc*- s;i')— A: with your per¬ 
mission. B: by itself. C: because. D: 
brief. 

(15) manage (ma' nahah)— -A: household. 
B: zoo. theatrical company. D: circus, 

(16) via (vi' a)—A: aside. B: up. C: by 
way of. D: roundabout. 

(17) par excellence (j>ar ilk' sfi lahns)— 
A: beyond comparison. B: unworthy. 
C: famous. D: successful. 

(18) poltergeist (pol' ter gist')—A: 

schemer. B: pickpocket. C: fictitious 
narYic. D: noisy ghost. 

(19) flora (flaw' rah)---A: brilliant colour. 
B; plant life. C: ostentatious display. 
D: a layer of tiles. 

(20) d£cor (da' kor)—A: dignified re¬ 
serve. B: severity. C: decoration D: 
good manners. 
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(1) motif— B: Theme; dominant feature 
of a composition in art, literature or 
music; as, a motif favoured by contem¬ 
porary artists. French, from Latin 
movere , “to move.” 

(2) siesta— D: A midday nap, especially 
as customarily taken in hot countries. 
Spanish, from Iaitin sexta [bora), “sixth 
(hour).’’ 

(3) alfresco —A: In the open air; as, to 
dine alfresco. Italian, literally “in the 
fresh.” 

(4) dishabille —C: Neglige; a loose gown 
or undress garment; sometimes, careless 
attiie; as, to appear in dishabille. French 
dishabille. 

(5) fauna--IF Animal life; animals charac¬ 
teristic of a given area or time; as, the 
fauna of the licitish Isles. Latin Varnai, 
god of animals. 

(fi) wanderlust-' ’A: Longing or impulse 
to wander or travel. Cierimn. 

(7) inamorata—13: Sweetheart; a woman 
who is in love or Moved. Italian 
/inamorata. 

(8) cottigc—B: A procession; (also, a 
train of attendants; tetinue); as, a funeral 
cortege. French, from Italian corteggio, 
from cortr, “court.” 

(ft) dirndl— D: A 'kirt; fully cut with a 
tight waistband. German, from dime, 
“maiden.” 

(10) compare —I): master of ceremonies; 
one who introduces the performers at 
an entertainment. French. 

& 


(11) fiesta—B: A festival or holiday. 
Spanish. 

(12) pro rata —C: In proportion; accord¬ 
ing to the interest or liability of each; as, 
to share losses pro rata. Latin, “according 
to rate.” 

( 13 ) soirge—A: An evening party. French, 
from soir, “evening." 

(14) per se—15: By, in or of itself; intrin¬ 
sically; essentially; as, an act wicked per 
se. Latin. 

• 

(15) manage—A: Household; domestic 
establishment; as, to maintain a costly 
menage. French. 

(If!) via---C: By way of; as, to travel via 
the Suez Canal. I .at in via, “way.” 

(17) par excellence—A: Beyond compari¬ 
son; above all others; as, a restaurant 
par excrlhnce. French, “pre-eminently, 
above all.” 

(18) poltergeist---13: A noisy ghost; a 
spirit assumed as the explanation of 
rapping!> and other unexplained noises. 
German, from poller, “noise,” and grist, 
“ghost.” 

(18) flora--B: I’l.ints or plant life charac¬ 
teristic of, or particular to, a region or 
period, as, rhe flora of the Himalayas. 
Latin Vlara, goddess of flower:. 

(20) ddcor—C: Decoration in general; as, 
the decor of the dining-room. French. 


I 'ocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-13 correct.fair 







The beginning of World Refugee Year is a fitting moment to recount the 
selfless achievements of this Belgian monk whose walk stands, as a 
reproach and an inspiration to men and women everywhere. 

The Promised Land 
of Father Pire 


By George Kent 



ne day last November, in 
a tiny office in the Belgian 
town of Huy, Father 
Georges Pirc put down his telephone 
and laughed. “Someone has just 
been trying to tell me 1 have won 
the Nobel Prize," he said. “People 
shouldn’t play jokes on an old man." 


Bui he wasn’t an old man - he 
was only 48--and it wasn’t a joke. 
In Oslo that same* day the Nobel 
Committee had decided to award 
him its prize for peace. The first 
Catholic priest to be so honoured, he 
had won it tor his work on behalf of 
displaced persons and for the many 
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things he had done to remove racial 
and religious prejudice. 

All day the telephone rang with 
calls of congratulation—from the 
royal palace at Brussels, from cabinet 
ministers and ambassadors, from the 
little and lofty in every country of 
Europe. Telegrams piled up on his 
table. Radio and television and the 
newsreels wanted him. Publishers 
wanted him to write a book. There 
was only one sour note. The Com¬ 
munist press in Czechoslovakia 
said: “This is an insult to ail true 
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four years in Rome studying at the 
Dominican College. After being or¬ 
dained a priest he returned to Huy 
and became a professor of sociology 
and moral philosophy at the monas¬ 
tery. 

When the Second World War 
came he joined the Belgian resist¬ 
ance in the dual capacity of chap¬ 
lain and intelligence officer. He 
sifted information gathered by a 
crew of 15, sent it secretly to Brus¬ 
sels to be radioed to London. For 
his valour he received the Croix dt 



lovers of peace.” Guerre with palms, the Medal of the 

Towardseighto’clockthatevening Resistance and the Second World 
he climbed the hill to the Domini- War Medal. But he is less proud of 
can monastery of La Sarte and had these things than he is of his war- 
dinner with a group of young people time work with a thousand city boys 
to whom he was preaching a retreat, and girls—getting them into the 
Together they gave thanks to God. country and supplementing their 
Father Pire is a tall man, broad, diets to fight off tuberculosis, 
well-built. When, clad in the white Today Father Pire’s lifeccntres on 
habit of the Dominican order, he a three-storey building in a narrow 
stood among the black-coated fig- Huy street—headquarters of his 
ures in Oslo to receive his prize he ever-growing activities for “his pco- 
looked, someone said, like a candle pic,” as he calls the refugees. His 
on a dark altar. His face is long office has room for only a desk and 
and thin, a little like that of an El two chairs. In a frame near the desk 


Greco saint. But he is gay, with a de¬ 
lightful sense of humour and an un¬ 
derstanding, endearing smile that 
brightens any room he enters. 

He was born in Dinant, Belgium, 
where, during the First World 
War, German troops stood his 
randfather against a barn and shot 
im, something Father Pire will 
never forget. From early youth he 
wanted to be a priest. He entered 
the Dominicanorder at 18, and spent 


aie these words from Anne Frank’s 
diary: "Things will change and 
men become good again and these 
pitiless days will come to an end and 
the world will once more l(now or¬ 
der, rest and peace" 

On the wall are four symbolical¬ 
ly arresting photographs: Mahatma 
Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, Fridt¬ 
jof Nansen and Anne Frank—an 
Indian, an Alsatian Protestant, a 
Norwegian agnostic and a German - 



Jewess. With the man at the desk a 
Catholic and a Belgian, the pictures 
tell of a priest who believes passion¬ 
ately in the removal of barriers 
among men—barriers of religion, 
race, country and class. In one recent 
morning’s post he received cheques 
from a Masonic lodge and a Catho¬ 
lic bishop. In thanking them, he 
made it a point to tell each of the 
other’s contribution, a small proof 
of the universality of his work. 

A deeply emotional man who re¬ 
acts hard to the suffering of others, 
Father Pire has been squandering 
his small store of strength for a long 
time. Since 1949, when he first be¬ 
came aware of the sad plight of 
many of the refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain, he has been invest¬ 
ing them with his love, his hope, his 
belief in their importance as human 
beings. There is now, for the first 
time, promise of a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion to the problem. 

There were once eight million of 
these displaced persons—the so- 
called DP’s. The skilled workmen, 
the able-bodied among them, have 
found new lives. But an estimated 
150,000 remain—the sick, the old, 
the children, the misfits, the unmar¬ 
ried mothers—the seemingly indi¬ 
gestible hard core whom no country 
will have, who cannot find jobs eas¬ 
ily because they lack training or 
strength. Some 15,000 to 20,000 have 
or have had tuberculosis; about 
30,000 are incapacitated in other 
ways or arc over 60 years old; more 
than 35,000 are under 16. 


All suffer from having lived on 
charity too long, without privacy, 
amid noise and smells and dirt. The 
men have lost their desire for work, 
women their love of the home. They 
are, Father Pire says, "people who 
have been sitting for 12 years on 
their suitcases in a railway station 
waiting for a train that will never 
arrive." 

Last year Father Pire collected 
getting on for ^200,000 (about Rs. 
27 lakhs) for “his people." He had 
asked for no money; it just came in 
—all of it. He simply tells people 
the refugees’ story, either face to 
face, on the radio, or at luncheons 
and dinners; or he writes it in his 
own newspaper. Hard Core, pub¬ 
lished bi-monthly in five languages 
for a list of 100,000. People arc 
moved, and they res|>ond by send¬ 
ing what they can, somciimcs only a 
crumpled bank note or a few 
stamps; sometimes a surprisingly 
large cheque. The Nobel Prize 
money—about £ 14,800 (Rs. 2 lakhs) 
—he is using for the refugees. 

Father Pirc’s association with his 
people began one night in 1949 
when the director of a DP camp in 
Austria spoke about the refugees be ¬ 
fore the priest and a group of young 
people. When he finished, the ques¬ 
tion burst from almost every throat, 
“Isn’t there anything we can do?" 
The speaker said without much 
conviction, “Well, you might try 
writing them letters.” And nc gave 
them 47 names. 

Father Pire, for all his idealism, is 
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an intensely practical man. “It’s bet¬ 
ter to get one little apple tree well 
planted,” he says, “than a thousand 
trees in a dream orchard.” He 
doesn’t like abstractions either. 
“There is no such thing as good 
standing all by itself,” he says. 
“Good is a personal thing—a spe¬ 
cific, concrete something you do to 
or for another person, a man, 
woman or child, of flesh and blood.” 

The 47 names were a concrete 
thing and everybody wrote letters. 
Father Pire visited a DP camp and 
came back terribly moved: here was 
scope for a thousand daily acts of the 
kind of good he believed in. He 
started collecting for his DP fund. 
He persuaded others to join his 
group of letter writers. And he 
added three names a dav to his own 
list of correspondents; by the end of 
the year he had a thousand. 

His letter writers sent packages, 
provided scholarships for youitg 
people, encouraged them to make 
things for sale. One old Lithuanian 
woman had done nothing but sit 
and brood. Her sponsor gave her 
needles, thread and linen, and the 
old woman started embroidering 
lovely things which her sponsor sold 
for her. Another DP had, as Father 
Pire phrases it, “joined the human 
race.” 

Today ih.ooo men and women 
from 25 countries arc writing to as 
many refugees, with more than 
100,000 letters a vc.tr passing to and 
fro. When necessary the letters are 
translated trom French, German, 
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English, etc., into Iron Curtain 
tongues. 

The letter-writing and other help 
were restoring thousands “to the 
human race,” but the problem was 
to get them out of camps into the 
world where they could get back 
self-respect. One day the building 
next to Father Pire’s office fell 
vacant and he rented it. Beds and 
chairs, carpets and tables appeared 
like magic, and, three months later, 
ten aged couples moved in. 

This was the first home for aged 
DP’s. Today there are four homes, 
and going through them is a cheer¬ 
ing experience. Each couple has its 
own room (and the use of a com¬ 
mon bath). Flowers riot on the win¬ 
dow-sills; photographs of loved ones 
hang on the walls. There arc sam¬ 
ples of handwork done by the 
women, of cabinet-work produced 
bv the men. “It is home,” said oi.e 
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old woman, smiling, “and we can 
lock the door.” 

The biggest problem for Father 
Pire was the children—how to es¬ 
tablish a family atmosphere .for 
them. Then he hit upon the idea of 
villages—each village a cluster o f 20 
houses within a city and each house 
occupied by a family or the equiva¬ 
lent of a f.unilv unit. Today there 
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are five villages—three in West Ger¬ 
many, one each in Austria and Bel¬ 
gium—and plans for a -sixth to be 
called the Anne Frank Village. A 
symbol of the erasure of the scars of 
war. it will be built in Germany, 
he hopes, by the joint labour of 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
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German volunteers and members of 
the Allied resistance. 

In each village there are never 
fewer than four nationalities and 
two religions represented. Always 
there are three or more children to a 
home. And in every case the village 
is in an area where at least one mem¬ 
ber of the family can get a job. Over 
each flies the blue flag of the Coun¬ 
cil of Europe with its 12 gold stars. 

He calls them “Europe Villages.'’ 
With a worker in each home, the 
villages are self-supporting. Since 
they lie close to other homes there 
can be a social life, neighbourliness. 
The children learn the language and 
go to school, the women find again 
the pleasure that comes from fussing 
with curtains and geraniums. 

Laying the cornerstone of the vil¬ 
lage at Augsburg, Germany, the 
priest said, “Here the DP will be 
understood and loved. Is there any¬ 
thing more important on earth?” 

The most a fleeting aspect of Fa¬ 
ther Fire's work is the letters in all 
languages which litter his desk. 

“It's three o'clock in the morn- 
ing,” writes one correspondent. 

' I’ve just finished work and I read 
about you in the paper.” The man 
sends monev and offers to act as 
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translate r of four languages. 

“I was alone on Christmas five 
and I thought I was the most mis 
erahlc person on earth," says 
another. “Then I heard you tell of 
the poor ones in camp and I was 
ashamed.” 

An elderly couple sent a cheque: 
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“We were going to have a party for 
our golden wedding but you need it 
more than we need a celebration.” 
An old charwoman wrote, “My 
shoes came back from the cobbler 
wrapped in your paper telling what 
you are doing. I am sick and 1 am 
old and 1 am poor but you need the 
money; here is eight marks.” 

These letters Father Pire calls the 
“flowers of human love.” 

Well over half the houses in his 
villages were contributed in entirety 
by individuals or groups. Belgian 
soldiers stationed in Germany gave 
one. A French countess gave two. 
Belgian, Swiss, German and French 
communities gave others. The city 
of Verviers, Belgium, came to a 
standstill last year as it gave an en¬ 
tire month to the DP’s, a month 
in which men and women of every 
creed anti class all worked together 
and raised a large sum of money. 

This, Father Pire feels, is the real 
Europe, the Europe that loves its 
neighbour and is eager to help when 
he is in distress. He would like to 
develop this “Europe of the I leart" 
until it becomes a force for peace 
and unity among nations. 

“1 think,” he said, “that the 
mi.scrv of the DP’s has be en given to 
us so that we, in uniting lo help 

them, 'mav batter down the walls 
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which separate us. I Iclping them 
out of their morass will create a 
chain of good will, just as in a sud¬ 
den fire a but ket brigade, is formed 
by neighbours who, befoie it hap¬ 
pened, did not speak to each other.” 
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The face is familiar—and 
the name can be too— 
if you apply these 
well-tried techniques 



By Frederic Sondern 


I N 1944 a large reception was held 
for Free French officers in Paris 
after the city’s liberation. General 
Eisenhower was shaking countless 
hands, extending compliments and 
congratulations. General dc Gaulle^ 
obviously fearing that the Allied 
commander would not remember 
some of the French names of people 
whom he had encountered fleetingly 
in London and North Africa, 
hovered over Eisenhower and made 
careful introductions. 

“My dear General,” Ike said 
finally, with his famous smile and 
chuckle. “You don’t have to intro¬ 
duce these gentlemen to me. How 
could 1 ever forget a single one of 
them?” 

It made a lasting impression on 
several men present. Says one of 
them, now a deputy in the General 
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Assembly: “General Eisenhower 
taught me something important. 
He remembered my name. I was not 
only pleased, I was encouraged. 
And I was, somehow, fortified.” 

“A person’s name is to him the 
sweetest and most important sound 
in the language,” wrote Dale Car¬ 
negie, the shrewd teacher of human 
relations, in How to Win Friends 
and Influence People. Many men 
and women who are leaders in their 
fields know this truth and practise it. 

But very few of us take the 
trouble. Indeed, name forgetting is 
so common that it is the subject of 
endless humour. But it is no joking 
matter. Failure to connect a name 
and a face can cost you a pleasant 
friendship or a lucrative business op¬ 
portunity. 

Dale Carnegie, long before his 
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personality-improvement courses be¬ 
came big business, discovered that 
most of his pupils were plagued by 
this annoying mental barrier. He 
himself was bothered by it—and in 
his methodical way he set out to 
find a cure. 

The experts he consulted didn’t 
help much, and his own thinking 
and experimenting finally brought 
him to the conclusion that an accu¬ 
rate memory for names and faces 
was not necessarily a gift, but a skill 
that could be taught as effectively as 
arithmetic. He evolved a set of prac¬ 
tical rules that are used today with 
great success. They are simple; they 
require concentrated effort and prac¬ 
tice, but they wor\. 

1. When you are introduced to 
someone, get the name clearly. If 
your host mumbles something that 
sounds like “Mr. Flamglm” or 
“Miss Plshmin,’’ ask the introducee 
what his name is. (Don’t, for good¬ 
ness sake, ask the host—he may 
have forgotten it.) The guest won’t 
mind repeating the name correctly. 
As a matter of fact, your interest will 
flatter him. People often like to talk 
about their names. A Smith will al¬ 
most invariably have his pet story 
about Smiths. Listen to it, and you 
will very likely have that Smith 
pegged for all time. A Ozernowski 
will perhaps tell you that her name 
is of Polish origin. Such “hooks," as 
the psychologists call them, make 
matters easier for your memory. 

2. The name must have a chance 
to sink into your mind. The best 


way of achieving this, almost auto¬ 
matically, is to repeat the name 
aloud two or three times in die en¬ 
suing conversation, until it is indeli¬ 
bly registered. 

3. While you are getting the 
name, get the face. Loo\ at the per¬ 
son carefully. 

Start at the top—with the hair. Is 
it fair, dark, grey? Then the face: 
is it round, oval, thin, heavy? Note 
the colour of the eyes, the shape of 
the features. It is amazing how 
sharp the image will be and how 
long it will remain with you. 

Cloakroom girls who work in 
large restaurants and night clubs 
without issuing tickets, and a host 
of others whose livelihood de¬ 
pends on their ability to remember 
faces, teach themselves to observe 
and register what iney see. You can 
do it, too. 

4. With name and face in mind, 
you have to cement the two to¬ 
gether. Try to make a mental pic¬ 
ture. You may lie able to associate a 
man with his business: a carpenter 
may be named Sawyer, a contractor 
may be named Bridges. Mr. Mason 
—whether he is a mason or not— 
can he slotted quickly by picturing 
him in your mind’s eye as laying 
bricks. Butler, Farmer, Fisher and 
dozen* of others also present im¬ 
mediate pictures. 

I sometimes find myself using 
rhymes as memory props. “Mr. 
Fowler is a prowler” or "Mrs. 
Spencer-Wills should be with Bert¬ 
ram Mills" is the kind of key that 
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can be fashioned in seconds; by 
some psychological phenomenon it 
will stick with you for years. 

Dale Carnegie’s favourite system 
was to paint a mind picture of the 
person doing something that re¬ 
minded him of the name. He 
made the picture as absurd as pos¬ 
sible. One of his teaching manuals 
gives these examples: 

Hamilton. Picture Mr. Hamilton 
with a human head but a ham bodv. 
See him walk on to a platform scale. 
The weigher adjusts the balances 
and shouts, “You weigh one ton!” 

Van flatten. Picture Mr. Van 
Haltcn driving a huge van. Instead 
of the usual top, the van is covered 
by a gigantic hat—van hat on! 

This procedure may seem silly, 

but, after all, vou are the onlv one 

/ / 

who knows you are using it. And, 
again with practice, you will Grid it 
extremely elfectivc. 

If you wash to register permanent¬ 
ly in your mind certain people you 
have met during the day, try visual 
i/iug them, one by one, before you 
go to sleep. 'Phis will make manv 
of the impressions indelible. One 
night’s sleep without doing it rnav 
wash away vital clues. 

Neither Carnegie nor anyone else 
has ever been able to find a sure 
safeguard against one peril occa¬ 
sionally experienced by all of us- for 
getting the names of our best friends 
and closest associates when suddenly- 


confronted with having to make an 
introduction. But, as the memory 
experts have discovered by tests, the 
more one trains one’s powers of 
recalling and gains faith in them, 
the less frequently will this bogey 
arise. 

I myself have been notorious 
among mv friends for my capacity 
to forget names. Thus I was scepti¬ 
cal when, not long ago, I attended a 
memory course to observe the oper¬ 
ation. But it didn’t take long to con¬ 
vince me. There were 20 people in 
the room. They had all learned the 
principles and methods which I have 
described, but had had little practice 
in applying them. At the instructor’s 
direction, each pupil gave himself or 
herself a fictitious name, got up and 
repeated the name several times, 
made a little conversation with the 
instiuctor and sat down. When the 
last one finished, the pupils we.c 
asked to set down the false name of 
each ol their classmates as they stood 
up again one at .1 time. No less than 
a quarter tit the class had them all 
corrcctlv, a half had most. 

“I didn’t believe it could be done," 
a sales exa utive who was taking the 
course.- said to me. “I could never re¬ 
member anybody's name. Now I’m 
getting better at it all the time." 

St) am I. The important lesson of 
paving more attention to people is 
telling on me and I’m getting better. 
Besides, I’m having fun. So can you. 


c»-/n irritable man is like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, torment¬ 
ing himself with his ow'n prickles. 


—Thomas Hood 



Secret Life 
of the Salmon 


By Edwin Muller 


Naturalists and sportsmen 
know a good deal about this 
fascinating fish. But what 
they don’t know is even 
more intriguing 


At an early age a young salmon is 
/\ seized with an uncontrollable 
impulse to go on a journey. The 
pilgrimage he makes is one of the 
most mysterious phenomena in 
nature. Where he goes and what he 
does baflle scientists. 

The life of the salmon begins in 
the egg —a red globe the size of a 
lead-shot, which lies buried in the 
gravel bed of some swift-flowing 
northern stream. After the little fish 
emerges from the egg he stays there 
in the dark for many days, living ofT 
the egg sac which is still attached to 
him. He may, it he is lucky, live 



eight or nine years, but this is the 
only time in his life when he is per¬ 
fectly safe. 

When the sac is finished he pushes 
his way up out of the gravel, and 
his troubles begin. Still only a frac¬ 
tion of an inch long, he is prey to a 
lot of hungry predatory neighbours: 
trout, perch, eels, ducks. Within a 
few days many of his hundreds of 
brothers and sisters have been 
gobbled up. 

He in turn gobbles creatures 
smaller than himself. He grows 
much more slowly than the trout 
and his other neighbours. After 
spending perhaps two years near his 
native gravel bed he is only a few 
inches long and weighs a few ounces. 

Then one morning the impulse 
seizes him and all the other salmon 
of his age, and together they start 
downstream towards the sea. They 
seem reluctant to go. As the current 
carries them along, their heads are 
pointed upstream, as if they were 
fighting against the instinct that 
drives them down. 

Dangers multiply. The salmon is 
swept down swift rapids where the 
white water boils over the rocks. He 
is carried over steep waterfalls. He 
travels many miles. 

At last the current slackens, the 
river broadens into quiet reaches 
where the water is brackish, then 
salt. As he tastes salt water the little 
fish no longer hesitates. He turns, 
heads out to sea—and vanishes. No¬ 
body knows where he goes. 

But If he survives he comes back. 
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After an interval which may be one 
year or as many as five, he returns— 
nearly always to the mouth of the 
same river in which he was hatched. 
An extraordinary change has taken 
place. When he went to sea he was 
the size of a sardine. Now, after 
only a year in salt water, he is 18 
inches long and weighs as much as 
eight pounds. If he has been at sea 
longer he may weigh 40 or 50 
pounds—a great, silvery fish, beauti¬ 
fully proportioned and strong. 

He needs this strength, for‘as he 
starts the return journey towards the 
gravel bed where he was hatched 
he must contend with a new set of 
enemies. Off the river mouth are 
porpoises, seals, lampreys. As he 
swims upstream otters die in wait. 

Man is his worst enemy. Off the 
mouth of the river, boats lurk, 
sweeping the water with their nets. 
In every pool on the way upstream 
fishermen are casting their lures. 

The salmon swims steadily, 
travelling three to ten miles a day 
depending on the strength of the 
current. He does not stop to feed. 

But his strength endures. He can 
drive up through the swiftest rap¬ 
ids. He can surmount a ten-foot 
sheer waterfall, making it in one 
mighty leap. 

As the salmon move up the river, 
group after group finds with sure 
instinct the small stream in whiqh 
they were hatched. They begin to 
pair off. When a pair reaches the 
right gravel bed the female swims 
close to the bottom, turns on her side - 




andMnsvioicn^y withher tail. This 
digs a trench 12 to 18 inches deep. 
Now she expels her eggs, dozens at 
a time. The male covers them with 
a cloud of sperm as they sink to the 
bottom of the trench. The female 
now pushes the gravel back, cover¬ 
ing the eggs. Then they repeat the 
process, making new trenches, ex¬ 
pelling and fertilizing more eggs. 
This may go on for five days. The 
female lays up to 20,000 eggs. 

By now the pair are completely 
exhausted. They have barely enough 
strength to get back to the sea. 

. There they recuperate, returning to 
the river to spawn again. 

In due time there is a stir of life in 
the eggs. The cycle starts once more. 

This is what is known of the extra¬ 
ordinary life of the salmon. Even 
. more fascinating is what is not 
known. 

Mystery number one: where has 
the salmon been and what has he 
been doing during those years at 
sea ? Few salmon arc seen from the 
day they leave the river mouth to 
the day they return. 

This is strange, because today all 
the seven seas are pretty well known, 
from the surface down to the dark 
depths. Fishing vessels roam the 
. oceans, catching all sorts of fish— 

, but seldom the salmon. 

As to what he has been doing: 
obviously he has been eating pro¬ 
digiously. But what and where, to 
.produce such amazing growth? 

Mystery number two: how does 
,1 he find his way back through 


hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
miles of the trackless ocean to die 
same river and same gravel bed 
where he was hatched ? 

There are no proven answers to 
these mysteries, but some ingenious 
theories have been advanced. One is 
that Atlantic salmon go to the Arctic 
Ocean and feed under the vast ice 
floes there. This is claimed to ex¬ 
plain the phenomenal growth of the 
salmon and the fact that few are ever 
caught at sea. 

Although it is not generally 
known, marine life is abundant in 
the frigid zone. Life in the sea de¬ 
pends largely on nutrient salts from 
the sea floor which come welling up 
in rising currents. These up wellings 
are considerable in the Arctic. They 
nourish one-celled forms of vege¬ 
table life which in turn nourish 
plankton and other microscopic ani¬ 
mal life in astronomical numbers. 
On these feed tiny crustaceans; on 
them in turn feed fish. 

This theory suggests t hat the little 
salmon, coming froni the rivers of 
Europe and North America, join in 
two great silver columns which con¬ 
verge under the Aritic ice. Here 
they would find a salmon heaven. 
Shrimps and prawns, for example, 
exist in incredible numbers. When 
an Arctic floe turns over, it reveals a 
wriggling mass of shrimps. Feeding 
on shrimps under the ice, the sal¬ 
mon can lie there and eat and rat, 
fairly safe from attack. 

The most baffling enigma is how 
the salmon finds his way home. No 
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satisfying explanation has ever been 
made. We do know, however, that 
his homing instinct is shared by 
other fish. An experiment was made 
in a Scottish reservoir into which 
flow seven streams. In each stream 
hundreds of trout were caught at 
their spawning grounds, marked, 
taken to the far side of the reservoir 
and released. Within 24 hours near¬ 
ly all of them were home—each in 
his own particular stream. 

Today there are only three salmon 
rivers of any importance in England 
—the Severn, the Wye and the Usk. 
Many streams have been spoiled by 
pollution and overfishing. In Scot¬ 
land, however, salmon fishing is one 
of the chief attractions for sportsmen. 

In America, where the salmon is 
the basis oi a Rs. 40-erorcs a-vear in¬ 
dustry, the supply is maintained by 
artificial hatching. Eggs arc stripped 
from the female, fertilized by sjierm 
pressed out of the male, and hatched 
ill gravel pens. In one hatchery, 
built 14 years ago, 40 million salmon 
have been hatched. 

Like normally bred salmon, these 

* 

go lo sea and in due time return as 
near as possible to their birthplace. 
But, of each thousand eggs hatched. 


only one adult salmon can be ex¬ 
pected to get back. 

To the sportsman a salmon is 
something to set the blood racing. 
The fly fisherman does his fishing 
across and downstream in-an Irish 
river like the Blackwater of County 
Cork or in Scotland’s famous Spey, 
or in the Royal Dec. 

He wades out into a broad pool 
where the current moves in slow 
swirls and eddies. He flicks the fly 
to a point where the current carries 
it slowlv past a rock. A shadowy 
shape rises towards the surface. The 
fly disappears in a tiny whirlpool. 
Waiting a few seconds, the fisher¬ 
man lifts his rod and sets the hook. 

At once there is a violent tug. The 
rod bends and the reel sings as the 
line runs out. The fish might take 
out 50 yards on his first run. Then 
he comes out of the water in a beau¬ 
tiful, curving leap, shaking his head 
to try tc> get rid of the hook. Again 
and again he jumps. 

Sometimes the man wins the 
fight. More often the salmon wins, 
tearing out the hook or breaking the 
line. Then doggedly he resumes his 
long journey upstream, towards the' 
gravel bed where his life began. 


Dissenting Voice 

ct*^n tiif. referendum on the new French Constitution only one “Non” 
vote was cast in de Gaulle's home village. Membcis of his Cabinet sus¬ 
pected that the General, out of modesty, had voted against his own Con¬ 
stitution. But when de Gaulle was asked, "Did you vote that one Nor” he 
said that he had not. 'it was Philemon, my chef. He wasn’r opposed to 
the Constitution. He just didn’t want to move to Paris.” —Lewie straun 



How gangsters are playing for big stakes 
in the American trade-union movement 


The Underworld 
Stacks the Union Cards 


By Lester Velie 


g DE by side with America’s 
great legitimate trade unions 
there exists today a small but 
powerful shadow federation of 
secret labour bosses—the regional 
overlords who also run crime syndi¬ 
cates. In the U.S. Midwest it’s the 
Chicago Capone mob, bossed chiefly 
by Tony Accardo and Paul “The 
Waiter” Kicca. In the East it’s the 
New York-New Jersey criminal axis 
which has numbered among its 
bosses such men as I'rank Costello 
and the late Albert Anastasia. De¬ 
troit has its Angelo Mcli; Cleveland 
its Babe Triscaro. Gangsters like 
these wield great influence in certain 
unions in their own districts and 
even exchange labour favours 
through a subterranean network of 
influence that spans the United 
States. 

Why have gangsters infiltrated 
America’s unions? 

“Extortion? Blackmail? Welfare- 
fund stealing?’' a veteran prosecutor 


exploded at me one day. “Those are 
not the only reasons. More and more 
gangsters are using unions as a 
wedge to pry into legitimate busi¬ 
nesses and turn them into rackets.” 
In short, the gangster is also in the 
union to protect his business in¬ 
terests. 

To see how the racketeer uses 
union power, consider the “Case of 
the Golden Garbage.” 

The scene opens in Westchester 
County, a rich suburban community 
bordering on New York City. Here, 
as in the city’s other suburbs, the 
emptying of dustbins is not the re¬ 
sponsibility of the local authority. 
Instead, private firms make a profit¬ 
able jobless of the collection of 
refuse from homes and restaurants 
and shops. 

There’s gold in those hills of rub¬ 
bish, and the smell of it attracted to 
genteel Westchester some cold-cvcd 
gents from the city, men with su£de 
shoes, pulled-down hat brims and a 
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prison pallor. They bought their 
way into a refuse-carting firm, 
scared competitors into giving up 
some of their best shop and restau- 
iant “stops,” then told clients 
“You’ve been paying 15 dollars a 
week. Now you pay 28.” 

When the shops went out and 
found themselves different carting 
companies, another new face ap 
peared on the scene a business like 
fellow with a wooden leg and a rub 
ber conscience This was Bernard 
Adelstein, boss of a branch of the 
Teamsters’ Union m Manhattan 
Adelstein gave the word that the 
shop keepers had no choice They 
must use the refuse man the union 
dictated When one Westchester 
chain store resisted, Adelstein’s 
branch taught it the power of the 
Teamsters Union men refused to 
pick up refuse at the ch un’s other 
shops, m Westchester and in New, 
York C'ltv as well Attacked on the 
flank—and surrounded bv noisome 
mounds of uncollectcJ refuse—the 
Westchester store \iddtd 

Murdit wroh 1 footnote to the 
story ^tohen John Acropolis, an 
honest union man who ran the 
Teamster branch in Westchester 
County, disputed the invasion of the 
underworld union from Manhattan, 
he is reported to hast been told by 
Adelstein * Don t t ! ink we can’t 
take care of von " Three weeks later 
Acropolis was shot through the head 
and killed. 

The scene shifts to another rich 
Nev * York suburban area, Nassau 


1W 

County on Long Island, 
big and little lorry-owners were 
peaceably collecting refuse, bidding 
against each other lor business, and 
amicably discussing common prob¬ 
lems in a county trade association. 

Enter Vincent Squillante, a satur¬ 
nine man who described himself as 
“labour-relations adviser ” “Employ 
me,” he said temptingly to the 
refuse men, “and your union 
troubles will be over.” As a clincher, 
he picked up the phone and talked 
intimately with Teamster boss 
Bernie Adelstein. 

Squillante has been accused by the 
U S Narcotics Bureau of being “a 
major source of supply for drugs,” 
and he is a well known figure m 
dockside and gambling rackets. But 
the Nassau refuse men knew 
nothing of this, or so they said. 
Squillante catapulted easily from 
“labour relations adviser” to execu¬ 
tive director of the carters’ trade 
issoa ition—and proceeded to intro¬ 
duce some novel business ideas 

He taught the refuse carting firms 
tht fundament ils ot “property 
rights ” Once .1 carter had a “stop” 
he uwavs had th»t “stop,” and no 
one could bid against him or try to 
take the customer away Squillante 
also taught the carters how to bid for 
new business pick one carter to 
make the winning bid, all others bid 
above him In that way there’d be 
no nonsense about competitive 
prices. 

There soon sprouted in Nassau 
County, as there had m Westchester, 
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known tb the New York police. 
These companies were claimed to be 
the ones chosen by the association to 
bid for the plushest business. When 
some legitimate carters refused to go 
along with the monopoly and com¬ 
peted defiantly for business, Squil¬ 
lante used “whip companies”— 
which he and his brother owned— 
to raid their customers, underbid 
them and force them back into line. 

To control the carting firms even 
more tightly, Squillante forced the 
businessmen to join Adelstein’s 
union—thus creating the anomaly of 
a Teamster branch that derived one- 
third of its revenues from dues pay- 
ing employers. If employers left the 
union—or were booted out—they 
were branded “unfair to organized 
labour” and deprived of drivers. 

This is the pattern of underworld 
business operation: seize control of 
a trade association and transform a 
legitimate business into a monopoly 
racket. A captive union—whose re¬ 
semblance to a legitimate labour or¬ 
ganization is purely coincidental— 
enforces the monopoly by keeping 
outsiders out and insiders in line 
through control of the drivers. 

We now come to Scene 3, in 
which the master criminal and 
brains of the racket emerges. 

When Squillante had established 
himself as refuse tsar, he brought 
into the Nassau carters* association 
a bespectacled little man in his 6o’s, 
. a former university teacher who, it 


was said, had been “inside” for 
grand larceny and for practising 
medicine without a licence. The" 
“professor,” C. Don Modica by, 
name, instituted a trade paper called 
The Hired Broom, in which he 
sometimes ran essays headed: ‘‘Out 
of Garbage Grows a Rose.” 

Nassau carters who visited Squil- 
lante’s office in New York City 
found Modica engaged in still other 
activities. As the carters discussed 
trade and union matters, the profes¬ 
sor busied himself writing mathe¬ 
matical symbols on a blackboard * 
and explaining them to a boy of 12. 

One carter asked another: “Who’s 
the kid?” 

“Don’t you know?” was the- 
reply. “That’s Albert’s boy.” 

“Albert” was the redoubtable Al¬ 
bert Anastasia, a big mob kingpin 
and former boss of Murder, Inc. 

Investigators, digging into the 
matter later, found that the profes¬ 
sor was not only the tutor of Albert’s 
boy (and the children of other big- 
shot gangsters); he was also a watch¬ 
dog who reported regularly to Anas¬ 
tasia by telephone about the refuse 
business. They found that when one 
of Squillante’s “whip companies” 
needed 250.000 dollars to expand, an 
emissary went to New York to see 
some of “The Hoys”—one of whom 
was Anastasia. It was, in fact, Anas¬ 
tasia who was the real boss of the 
racket. 

Anastasia is dead. He me? the 
same bitter end—a shot in the head 
—to which he had consigned so 
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many others. Squillante has been 
convicted of extortion. Adelstein 
was convicted on the same charge, 
but first he went to Miami Beach as 
1 a delegate to the Teamsters national 
convention and there nominated one 
of the vice-presidents. 

■ Since gangsters have their hooks 
in the Teamsters—America’s big¬ 
gest and most powerful union—it is 
natural that Teamster president Jim 
Hoffa should be a clearing-house of 
labour favours for gangsters. He is 
the underworld’s back door into 
legitimate unionism. 

When Samuel (Shorty) Feldman, 
one of Philadelphia’s most notorious 
criminals, wanted to go into the 
restaurant union business, Hoffa 
was the man to phone. The Philadel¬ 
phia District Attorney was tapping 
Feldman’s telephone and overheard 
Hoffa’s promise to deliver a restau¬ 
rant union charter to him. 

When the racket-trained Distil¬ 
lery Workers demanded that the big 
Eastern distillers make their sales¬ 
men join the union and the distillers 
balked, the boys knew just what to 
do. They telephoned Hoffa in De¬ 
troit, who was soon on the phone to 
the company executives in New 
York. "Sign your salesmen into the 
union, or your stuff won’t move in 


Ohio and Michigan/’ Hoffa or¬ 
dered. (P.S. The liquor salesmen 
were handed over into the union.) 

It is underworld access to union 
power that in turn spawns virtually 
every other labour racket: em¬ 
bezzlement of welfare funds, mak¬ 
ing lucrative deals with employers 
to lock wage-earners into sub¬ 
standard wage contracts and so on. 

t has come as a shoc\ to many A nferi- 
cans to find how deep-rooted and 
prevalent are abuses of legitimate trade- 
union activities. 

Unions such as the Teamsters have 
been expelled from the central unions' or¬ 
ganization, the American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial Or¬ 
ganizations, so that their sins will not be 
held against the trade-union movement 
as a whole, but it has been left to the 
Government to attempt curbing action. 

In place of the Labour Reform Bill 
which failed to get through the House of 
' Representatives last year, a new Bill, 
which President Eisenhower said would 
protect the rights and freedoms of work¬ 
ers and safeguard the public interest, has 
been framed. It calls for public accounting 
for the use of union funds, requires secret ‘ 
ballots for the election of officers, and 
gives ran/{-and-file trade unionists the 
means of appealing to the Government 
and the courts against the wrong-doing 
of their leaders. Stern legislation, it seems, 
is the only answer to the activities of 
unions such as the Teamsters. 



Flower Arrangement 

couple received ioo tulip bulbs from a friend in Holland. The wife 
kept asking her husband to plant them, but he delayed until in desperation 
she did the job herself, hfaturally, he was delighted—until the flowers 
came up in the spring and he saw that his wife had planted them so that 
in glowing colours they proclaimed; “John Is Lazy.” —r.s. 



LIFE'S LIKE THAT 


<ajp*jig*a6->Oar & 


My husband and I were in a Madrid 
night club when a handsome young 
man approached our table, bowed and 
spoke to my husband in Spanish. 
Though we couldn't understand a 
word, from the young man’s smiles 
and gestures we gathered that he was 
asking permission to dance with me— 
a grandmother three limes over. Paul 
smiled his assent. 

It was like a youthful dream to be 
gliding round the floor in a foreign 
land with a handsome, mysterious 
stranger, who kept up a running com¬ 
mentary in intriguingly incomprehen¬ 
sible Spanish. 

The young man escorted me back to 
our table and again bowed in that de¬ 
lightfully foreign manner. “Sure was 
fun,” he said. “I do this whenever I 
sec people from home who look as if 
they’d enjoy the joke.” 

—Mrs. Paul Johnson (l J hila<U!i hia) 

Thjy were going at it hammer and 
tongs but mostly flailed the air, for 
neither fighter could have hten more 
than nine years old. 1 had come on 
them in a small piazza ;n Palermo. 
“What’s the trouble?” I asked in halt¬ 
ing Italian. 

Each warrior broke into a torrent of 
Sicilian. Then the smaller boy said in 
English, “Hey, mister, you Ameri¬ 
cano?*' I nodded and he went on, 
‘.’Okay, I tell you.” 


His mother, it transpired, had been 
born in Georgia, U.S.A., of parents of 
Italian descent. After the war she had 
paid her first visit to Italy and had met 
and married a Sicilian. Pointing to his 
recent opponent, the small boy said, * 
“So what happen to make me do the 
tight? He keep calling me a Yankee 1 ” 

"What’s wrong with that?" 

Drawing himself up, he replied, 
“I’m notta Yankee. I’m a rebel from 
the South.” ~-Wai.ti;r Hackktt (Geneva) 

A fireman here in Taipei told me the 
conversation he had on the phone with 
a very excited (lT-alarmer: 

“Fire! Fire!" 

“Where is it?” 

“My house!” 

“I mean the location of the fire.” 

"My kitchen!” 

“Yes, but how can we iret to your 
place?" 

“You’ve got a lire engine, haven’t 
you? ” 1 i-Tsai Tkcn<; (Taipei, Formosa) 

I was standing guard at the reception 
desk of the Amctican Embassy in 
Home when an American tourist nerv¬ 
ously approached me. “Do you speak 
English?” she asked. "Yes, ma'am, 
I’m a Marine,” I replied, pointing at 
my dress blues, “Oh, how wonder¬ 
ful!" she exclaimed. “We have some 
of those in the United States too!” 

—Sr ROE ANT TSWWNCB BUUC 
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A warm and wonderful 
programme of do-it-yourself music 
for your family—from a 
world-famous singing star 




-* v 

A 

¥ 

By Mary Martin, a> told to Charles Rice 

W hy don’t more families know because she has a musical family.” 

the wonderful tun of music? But the truth is that as a family 

I’m pretty sure the answer we're not trained one bit. And all 

is that many people think music our favourite stunts could be done 

is an “art”; that you need good by any family. For instance, playing 

voices; that you have to know the “Crazy Choir.” The trick is tc sing 

“finer points'” and own a piano, well-known songs against each 

But these notions couldn’t be more other, and if you pick the right 

wrong. Enthusiasm counts for more songs—“Casey Jones,” “Oh! Susan- 

than good voices, and singing un- nah,” “Turkey in the Straw” and 

accompanied (a cap el la, musicians “The Arkansas Traveller” arc per- 

call it) makes the loveliest music of feet—you'll sound like the greatest 

all. quartet in the world. Of course, 

I can almost hear people say, when people start singing separate 

“It’s all \gery well for Mary Martin, songs at once, it may take a few 
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“Craxy Choir** Hits 

Any two or more of the songs in the following groups may be sung 
together, with good, and frequently spectacular, results: 

Group i *‘Ohl Susannah,*' “Turkey in the Straw,” “Casey Jones” 
(chorus only), “The Arkansas Traveller,” “Camptown Races,” 
Group 2 “Annie Laurie,” “Put On Your Old Grev Bonnet,” “Swanec 
River.” 

Group j “London Bridge Is Falling Down,” “How Dry I Am," “Frire 
Jacques,” “Boola-Boola,” “The Old Grey Mare." 

Group 4 “A Bicycle Built for Two.” “The Sidewalks of New York,” 
“In the Good Old Summertime.” 


minutes* practising until everyone 
gets together on the beat, but the 
false starts are almost as much fun 
as the finished product. 

This group trick of singing songs 
of the same harmonic pattern 
against each other has been going 
on for centuries. If you want to try 
it, look at the list accompanying this 
article. These songs will start you 
off, and you’ll probably end up with 
some combinations of your own. 

One of the most charming family 
customs I know of is the musical 
grace. Only a few generations ago 
grace was often sung, and I think 
it’s too bad that we’ve lost the extra 
pleasure. The most appealing grace, 
I suppose, is John Cennick’s: 

Be present at our table, Lord. 

Be here and everywhere adored. 

Thy creatures bless, and grant that wc 
May feast in Paradise with Thee. 

Amen. 

It can be sung to several melodies. 
We used to sing it to “Old Hun¬ 
dred” and “Genevieve.” When our 
'children first started saying grau, 


they seemed bored. But when we 
tried singing it, they were full of 
enthusiasm. 

The idea of rhythm bands for 
children helps to get even the little 
ones interested in music. Since 
rhythm bands arc made up of any 
handy racket-making objects, there 
is little real music involved. But it*s 
a step towards the family band. I 
can’t remember all the crazy instru¬ 
ments we used to play together 
at home—tissue paper and combs, 
ukuleles, egg-beaters, jugs, mouth- 
organs, rowMls, large rubber 
hands, whistles and frying-pans. 

And is there any child so unlucky 
as never to have played in a Bottle 
Symphony 5 You collect eight bottles 
—or glasses -that have especially 
fine tones and fill them with vary¬ 
ing amounts of water until you get 
all eight tones of the scale. Then 
you play them with a spoon. You 
can’t expect to become an expert in 
five minutes—perfection requires at 
least a quarter of an hour. 

A close relative of the Bottle Sym¬ 
phony is the Slim-Rim Band. The 
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trick is to dip your finger in water convinced, has to be started by the 

and slide it round the rim of a thin parents, and the earlier the better. I 

glass. When you get good at it, you often hear parents complain that 

can make it ring as though the an- there is so much automatic music to- 

gels were singing. One family I day that children are too lazy to 

knew collected the best-sounding make their own. 1 don’t think it’s 

glasses in the house and marked true at aJJ. They don’t sing because 

mem. Once when 1 was there and they have never heard their parents 

went to get a drink of water, the sing. They don’t know that making 

mother said, “Oh, don’t use that music is fun because they’ve never 

glass—it’s the children’s ti-flat!’* heard their parents treat it as fun. 

Then there’s “Echo Singing.” There is one thing about music 
One member of the family sings a that has impressed me all my life: 

simple melody, and another follows of all the families I’ve known, the 

just a fraction of a beat later. A third ones that sang at home were always 

person can follow just another frac- the happiest. 1 suppose you might 

tion later, and the effect is startling: argue that they sang because they 

it sounds as though the music were were happy, but 1 think it works 

echoing down the corridors of time, the other way too—a family can 

Music in the home, I’m quite be happy because it sings. 

Burning Question 

A favourite publishing story is jibout the conscientious proof reader 
working on a romantic novel. On galley 96 was the line, "She laid her 
cool lips against his." At this point the proof reader, ever labouring for 
consistency, raised the question, "Is this okay? They were hot on 

galley IO." —Chiirle* Ferguson 

* * * 

Star Pupil 

A Moscow school inspector asked a teacher whether she had any excep¬ 
tionally bright children in her class. 

"Yes," she replied, "little Ivan is a year ahead of all the others." 5 o he 
was brought out to be questioned by the inspector. 

“Who are the three biggest traitors in the history of the Soviet Union?" 

“Stalin.” 

“Yes.” 

“Malenkov." 

“Yes.” 

“And Khrushchev.” 

“You are quite right," said the inspector, turning to the teacher. "He 

ii a year ahead.” —Peterborough in the Dmfy TrUgraph, London 



The Mayor 
With 

a World Crisis in 
His Parlour 


As the hour of decision 
approaches , Berlin's young leader 
keeps calm. If he proves himself 
he may one day lead 
Germany 


By Charles Thayer 

H here goes the future Chancel' 
lor of Germany,’’ a promi¬ 
nent politician said to me at 
a recent political convention in West 
Germany. He pointed to a large, 
amiable-looking man lumbering 
across the corridor. His big head 
erect, brown hair swept back from a 
pronounced peak, he greeted friends 
with a smile and genuine charm. 

Willy Brandt, Berlin’s 45-year-old 
mayor, was a minor local politician 
a year ago. But then, suddenly, 
his character became a matter of 
acute interest to the Western Allies. 


If he should waver, Berlin might be 
lost to the West. If he should panic, 
a rash move might touch off a war. 

Fortunately, Brandt is not a man 
likely to waver or panic. His record 
is notable for ability to think coolly 
in moments of crisis. And no politi¬ 
cal leader can show a better record 
for steadiness and determination in 
the face of Soviet pressure. 

As he slouches comfortably in his 
office in Berlin’s City Hall, Brandt 
shows nothing of the pompous 
dignity of the old-time German 
official. In private, he talks easily 
and quietly. But when he climbs on 
to the speaker’s rostrum at a mass 
meeting, his easy-going manner dis¬ 
appears. A deep, rough, almost 
raucous voice rolls out like a succes¬ 
sion of cannon-balls hurled vehem¬ 
ently at his audience. 

In addition to his charm, his grin 
and his oratory, Willy has another 
asset: his Norwegian born wife, 
Ruth. A hluc-cvcd blonde with a 

j 

thin, pretty face, she looks as well in 
slacks as in evening dress. 

Ruth frequently joins in Willy’s 
political battles, in fact, Brandt’s 
sudden rise to fame can l>c traced to 
a critical moment in November 
1^56, when his oratorical skill and 
Ruth’s presence of mind prevented 
an angry mob from action which 
might have touched off the Third 
World War. This was November 5, 
the day after Soviet tanks stormed 
into Budapest, when the Berlin 
authorities rashly summoned an 
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indignation meeting. An angry 
crowd, mostly students, filled the 
square before the City Hall. As 
speakers harangued the impatient 
crowd, the students’ tempers flared. 

Someone in the crowd shouted, 
“To Brandenburg Gate I” and 
others took up the cry. Willy, stand¬ 
ing in the crowd with Ruth, instant¬ 
ly recognized the danger of a march 
to this inflammable spot at the edge 
of the Russian sector. How could 
Berlin, ioo miles inside Red-held 
East Germany, help Budapest? 
Hurrying to the platform, Willy 
took a dangerous rack: he shouted 
not at the demonstrators but with 
them. He denounced Russian bar¬ 
barism—until he saw that he had 
won his audience. Then he proposed 
that they march, not to the Branden- 
'burg Gate, but to the Steinplatz, far 
from the boundary, to stage a 
demonstration in front of the Me¬ 
morial for the Victims of Stalinism. 

At the Steinplatz he finally pre- 
suaded the shouting crowd to 
disperse. But meanwhile other 
marchers were heading for Branden¬ 
burg Gate. There, Soviet troops 
were drawn up, tommy-guns ready. 
West Berlin polite, unable to stop 
the demonstrators, sent word to 
Brandt. Leaping into a car with 
Ruth, he hurried to the Gate. He 
warned his fellow citizens not to be 
fools, told them angrily that they 
were playing into the Russians’ 
hands. “We came to honour our 
Hungarian friends/’ he shouted, 
“not to start a war!" 


/«** 

The surging rioters paused. Then 
he persuaded them to sing the Ger¬ 
man soldier's funeral song, “The 
Good Comrade/' Ruth had hastily 
mobilized some of the more reason¬ 
able people in the front of the mob, 
and they now turned about, locked 
arms and slowly pushed back the 
subdued crowd. The crisis was over 
and the Brandts were heroes. 

A year later, Brandt was elected 
mayor of Berlin by i large majority.. 
In January 1958 the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party (SPD) rank and file 
followed by electing him local 
chairman. The thumping victory of 
the SPD in the city election during 
the crisis last December was a per¬ 
sonal triumph for Brandt, as well as 
a rejection of Communist pressure 
to drive the Allies from the city. 

It is as a party leader that Brandt's 
future lies. The SPD, Germany’s 
oldest political party, claimed Karl 
Marx as its spiritual father but re¬ 
jected from the start Marx’s doctrine 
of violent revolution and always 
worked with the bourgeois parties. 
After the First World War the SPD 
sided with the Conservatives in put¬ 
ting down the Communists. 

Shortly after the Second World 
War, Konrad Adenauer consolidat¬ 
ed all the old conservative, democra¬ 
tic parties into the new Christian 
Democratic Union. Tod a) Ger¬ 
many’s politics are dominated by 
Adenauer’s CDU and the SPD. But 
the Social Democrats work under 
a handicap: their allegedly Marxian 
tinge, which their opponents 
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won’t forget and which they, for 
sentimental reasons, can’t forget. 

Many of the party’s older mem* 
bers still cling nostalgically to its 
ancient slogans and idolize the p-o 
letanan past. For a number of years, 
however, a strong opposition has 
been growing 
against the Old 
Comrades. The 


Lubeck on the Baltic, the son of a 
grocery-shop saleswoman. He be¬ 
came interested in the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party as a schoolboy. Still in 
his teens when Hitler came to 
power, he saw his older friends 
being airtsud by tbe Gestapo and 

escaped by fish¬ 
ing boat to Nor¬ 
way. There he 


reformers argue 
that no self 
respecting work¬ 
er m Germany 
today considers 
himself a “prole 
tarian” and that 
the party’s Marx¬ 
ian aura terrifies 
the middle class 
voter. Therefore 
they demand that 
the party pro 
claim itself a pro¬ 
gressive libci al 
partv to which 
any respectable 
worker, civil ser 
vant or small 
businessman can 
belong 

What thw. re¬ 



II ll l ) Ihjr it 


began a success¬ 
ful career as a 
journalist under 
the* pen name of 
Willy Brandt, 
learned both 
Norwegian and 
hnglish, and ac¬ 
quired a forged 
Norwegian pass 
port. 

“It was a 
damned good for¬ 
gery,” Willy re¬ 
calls “If fooled 
the' Gestapo.” 
With it he visited 
Mr rim to gather 
mutml in the 
Nazi Party at 
chives for his anti 
liitlerpunphlets 


formers need is a courageous, dv When the Cicrinansinvaded Nor- 


namte man to lead the rejuvenation wav, Hr melt was working with the 


movement That man, friends say, 
is Willv Brandt. Like the reformers, 
Brandt believers strongly that an 
exclusively workers’ party is an 
anachronism m modern Germany. 

Brandt (whose name at birth was 
Herbert Karl Frahm) was born in 


Norwegnn Red Cross. Feaitul that 
the Gestapo would discover his real 
identity, his friends got him a Nor¬ 
wegian soldier’s uniform in which 
he was taken prisonci bv the Wehr- 
macht instead of the Gestapo. After 
a few weeks as a prisoner of war, he 
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escaped and fled to Sweden, where 
he worked with the Norwegian 
govcrnment-in-exile and acquired 
Norwegian citizenship. These cir¬ 
cumstances have caused him some 
political embarrassment, since oppo¬ 
nents have charged that while still a 
Cicrman citizen he bore arms against 
his country. Brandt points out that 
he was deprived of his Cicrman citi¬ 
zenship by the Nazis, and that in 
any case he was a Red Cross worker, 
not a soldier. 

When the war ended, Brandt re¬ 
turned to Cicrmany as a journalist to 
report the Nuremberg trials. It was 
then that he married Ruth, whom 
he had met in Stockholm. After 
two years he decided to resume the 
citizenship and status of a German 
national. 

In Berlin, Brandi at once allied 
himself with another progressive 
Social Democrat, Ernst Reuter, later 
to become famous as Berlin's mayor 
during the blockade. Under Reu¬ 
ter's tutelage Brandt was elected to 
the first Bundestag in Bonn m 1949, 
and slowly built a reputation as an 
arch enemy of the Communists and 
a staunch ally of the West. Today 
Berliners consider their mayor as 
the legitimate heir of their beloved 
Ernst Reuter. 

Brandt is not a believer in dogmas 
and party doctrines. “In this age 
when politics, like everything else, 
arc jet-propelled, who can draft a 
programme that will stand up five 
years * i ence?” The best one can do, 
he thinks, is to formulate a few 


basic principles and stick to them. 

Among the principles thjat 
Brandt would like to see adopted 
are these: 

(1) “The one-time magic word 
‘nationalization’ is no longer justi¬ 
fied in modern politics. The prob¬ 
lem is how private and public capi¬ 
tal arc to be harmonized.” 

(2) Recalling that Hitler was 
hailed into power by an ignorant 
electorate, Brandt believes that en-. 
lightened popular political activity 
must be vigorously expanded. “It’s 
not enough,” he says, “just to give 
people the vote.” 

(3) The existing monopoly by the 
well-to-do of higher education in 
Cicrmany must be broken. This, 
Willy explains, is a two-pronged 
problem. Rich industrialists per¬ 
petuate their monopoly hv granting 
scholarships to sons of while-collar 
employees only. But on the other 
hand the well-paid Cicrman worker 

sulfering from an old inferiority 
complex—seldom saves money,.as a 
ptx>r civil servant does, to send his ■ 
children through university; he feels 
they don’t belong there. 

(4) Tlie more prosperous indus¬ 
trial nations should practise i new 
brotherhood by helping to develop 
backward countries. 

To achieve the reunification of 
Cicrmany, Brandt is prepared to lake 
greater risks than is the present Ade¬ 
nauer government. This, perhaps, is 
because he is daily confronted, as 
mayor of Berlin, with problems aris¬ 
ing from the East-West struggle. He 
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thinks that to be prepared for every 
contingency the West must keep all 
lines to the East open. Brandt him¬ 
self is ready to talk to all visitors 
who come through Berlin from the 
East. Shortly after becoming mayor 
he paid a courtesy call on the Soviet 
commander in the East Zone, and 
when I last saw him he was about 
to receive some Soviet students re¬ 
turning from England. 

It would be rash to predict that 
Willy Brandt will be the Social 
Democratic candidate for Chancel¬ 
lor when 83-year-old Adenauer de¬ 
parts. He is still junior among the 
rank-conscious Social Democrats, 
and he is inexperienced in adminis¬ 
tration, which is nine tenths of a 
Berlin mayor’s job. Many fear that 
he will become so ensnared in the 
bureaucratic jungle that he will con¬ 
sume all his energies. “Being mayor 
of Berlin,” one of his friends said. 


“is a little like operating a meat- 
mincer from the inside.” 

But no one has yet appeared 
among the Social Democrats who 
combines Brandt’s qualifications 
and his driving ambition. Moreover, 
he is a cautious political strategist 
who can wait years to gain his ends. 

When 1 last dined with the 
Brandts at their small villa in Ber¬ 
lin’s suburbs, Brandt did not get 
home from the City Hall until both 
his small sons had gone to bed. 1 
asked him about a resolution he had 
made—to reserve one hour every 
evening for his family. He smiled a 
little wearily: “1 suppose struggling 
young politicians shouldn't make so 
many resolutions if they hope to get 
anywhere.” 

Though it may cost little Peter 
and Lars Brandt their children’s 
hour, their father is determined to 
go very far indeed. 


Somehow 

cs^’vi- trictl for many an hour and a minin' 1 
To imagine this work! without me in it. 

I cannot think of a new horn day 
Without me here —somehow -some way. 

1 can’t imagine the autumn's flare 
Without me here—alive---aware. 

I cannot think of a dawn in spring 
Without my heart’s awaknung. 

These treasured years will conic and go 
With swifter pace, but this’ I know, 

I have no fear—I have no dread 
Of that marked day that lies ahead. 

My flesh will turn to ash and clay 
But Fll be here—somehow—some way. 

—Don ^landing 



A haunting story 
from the notebook of a 
famous doctor 

FATE 
SOLVES 
A MYSTERY 

from "The Story of San 
Michele” 

By Axel Munihe 



n returning late onenightto mv 
1 home-and-office in Paris Tfound a cab 
waiting for me with an urgent request 
to come at once to an address in rue Granet. 
1 was let in by a stout, unpleasant-looking 
woman who announced herself as Madame 
Requin, midwife. She took me to a room on 
the top floor. 

Blood-soaked towels and sheets were lying 
all about. A young woman with exception¬ 
ally beautiful features lay unconscious on the 
bed, more dead than alive. I was no obstetri¬ 
cian, but after a rapid examination I set to 
work. All went tolerably well, and with 

"The Story of Son Michelecopyright 1929 by Axil 

Munihe, renewal J9S7 by Major Malcolm Munihe, it 
published■ by John Murray, London 
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vigorous artificial respiration even 
the half-suffocated infant returned 
to life. 

It was a narrow escape for both 
mother and child. There was no 
more material of any sort to stem 
the haemorrhage, but luckil) I came 
upon a half open bag full of fine 
linen and ladies' underwear which 
1 tore to pieces for the purpose 

La r er I spied a be ldtiful diamond 
brooch which had evidently fallen 
out when I was ransacking the hag 

"Mil fot 1 ” exclaimed Madimc 
R£quin "It might make up for my 
bill if it comes to the worst One 
never knows with these foreign la 
dies She might choose to clear out 
as mysteriously as she came, God 
knows from where ” 

Before I left 1 gave Madime 
Requin the brooch for custody 

A couple of weeks 1 iter I received 
a letter from her The 1 idy hjd re 
covertd and left for an unknown 
destination, ill bills hjving been 
paid A large sum had been left for 
the adoption of the child by re 
spectablc foster parents 

Aml MuNiHt, SwtJish doctor and psy 
cltMtmi was for vnrs ont of the most fish 
joitab’ d tors m I iris Wht n lu he ilth 
gave way from overwork he forsook his lutra 
Use practice and took refuge ai San MicIk k 
on the uland of Capri Latir hr established 
himself in Rome, when he reptarevi hiv Paris 
triumphs Towards the end of his career he 
returned to Sweden to become physician to 
the royal household, and during this period 
lie completed his entraoidinary hook of rum 
nncences. The Story of Sc* Mtthele Dr 
Mqnthc died us 1949 at the age of 9a 


One morning three yean later I 
sat down to breakfast and my news¬ 
paper Suddenly my eyes fell on a 
headline an ugly business 

Madame Rcquin, rue Granet, 
has been arrested m connection 
with the deith of 1 young girl 
under suspicious circumstances 
She is also accused of having 
ciuscd the disqpearance of a 
numhtt of newborn children 
confided to her care 

The paper fell from my hand 
Mad ime Rcquin, rue Granet I I had 
forgotten the whole affair I felt 
greatly pleased at the recollection 
thit it had been granted to me to 
save two lives But another thought 
fl ished through m ; head What had 
I done for these two? What had I 
done for this mother alread} aban 
cloned b\ mother man in the hour 
she needed him most-* "John* 
John 1 she h id t tiled out under the 
chloroform 

1 obt lined from the iu thou tics 
permission to visit M idame Rcquin 
She recognized me it once 

I he hoy wis in Noimmdy md 
very h ippv, she s ml His foster p ir 
ents 1 stiocmiker ind his wife — 
loved him tenderly 1 felt sure the 
boy wis dcid, hut I demanded his 
address and the return of the dia 
mond brooch. 

I had never hern in Normandy, it 
was Christmis time and I thought 1 
deserved a little holiday It was ac 
tually on Christmas Day that I 
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knocked at the door of the shoe¬ 
maker. On the stone floor of the evil¬ 
smelling kitchen sat a half-naked 
child eating a raw potato. He gave 
me a terrified look, and instinctively 
lifted an emaciated arm as if to 
avoid a blow. 1 picked him up. He 
sat absolutely still on my lap, and 
did not utter a sound. 

The shoemaker said he would be 
glad to get rid of the boy. His wife 
agreed, since she now had a child 
of her own and two other children 
cn pension. 

“C’est un triste enfant /' said she. 
“He never says anything, not even 
‘Mamma.’ He never smiles.” 

I wrapped him up in my travelling 
rug and took the night express for 
Paris. John slept peacefully while 1 
sat wondering what on earth I was 
going to do with him. Finally I de¬ 
cided to take him into my home. 

“Rosalie,” said I to my housekeep-.- 
er when I reached home, “you are 
to be nurse to this child.” 

Shortly afterwards I was called 
to London for a consultation. 1 did 
not know the patient, but I had been 
lucky with another member of her 
family, which no doubt was the 
cause of my being summoned. I 
learned thar the colonel, her hus¬ 
band, wanted her to consult a nerve 
specialist. Unfortunately she had an 
inexplicable dislike of doctors, but 
it was arranged that 1 should sit next 
to her at dinner so as at least to form 
an opinion of her case. 

H*“r husband adored her, I was 
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told; she was surrounded by luxury 
—a beautiful house in Grosvenor 
Square and one of the finest country 
seats in Kent. But she was always 
wandering about, as if in search of 
something. Formerly she had Been 
interested in art. Now she cared for 
nothing. Well, yes, she was inter¬ 
ested in children’s welfare; she was 
a subscriber to their summer holi¬ 
days’ funds andUheir orphanages. 

At dinner I found my “patient” a 
most beautiful woman. 1 was also 
struck with the expression of pro¬ 
found sadness in her magnificent 
dark eyes. There was something life¬ 
less in her whole face. She seemed 
bored with my company. I told her 
that I had spent the afternoon in the 
children’s hospital in Chelsea: it had 
been a revelation to me, a frequent 
visitor to the Hopital des Enfonts 
Trouves in Paris. I told her about 
the thousands of abandoned babies 
dumped in the French provinces. 

She looked at me for the first time 
with the hard, lifeless expression in 
her face gone. 

When I got home John seemed 
pleased to see me, but he looked 
pale and thin. 

A couple of weeks later I was sur¬ 
prised to find the colonel in my 
waiting-room. His wife had come 
to Paris to shop, and would be 
pleased if 1 would take her to visit 
one of the children's hospitals. 

It was arranged that she should 
fetch me after my consultations. My 
waiting-room was still full of people 
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when her elegant landau drove up.. 
I sent Rosalie to ask her to wait in 
the dining-room till 1 had finished 
with my patients. Half an hour later 
I found her sitting with John on her 
lap, greatly interested in his demon¬ 
stration of various toys. 

j 

I took her aside and told her that 
he was an orphan with a sad history. 
He was all right now with Rosalie 
and me, but I should not be sure 
that he had forgotten the past until 
1 had seen him smile. 

“It is true,” she said gently. “He 
did not smile a single time as other 
children do when they show their 
toys.” 

I said we knew very little of the 
mentality of small children; we were 
strangers in their world. Only the 
instinct of a mother could now and 
then find its way among their 
thoughts. 

For answer she went back to John, 
bent her head over him and kissed 
him tenderly. John looked at her 
with great surprise in his eyes. 

“It is probably the first kiss he has 
ever had,” said I. 

When Rosalie appeared to take 
him for his afternoon walk, his new 
friend suggested taking him for a 
drive in her landau instead. 

From that day a new life began 
for John. Every morning she came 
to his room with a new toy; every 
afternoon she drove him to the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

Rosalie told me that when they 
returned from their drives the beau- 
• tiful lady always insisted on carrying 


John upstairs herself. Soon she re¬ 
mained to assist at his bath, and be¬ 
fore long she was putting him to bed 
and staying with him till he slept. 

The colonel told me that tney 
would remain in Paris, he did not 
know how long, nor did he care, as 
his wife had never been happier. He 
was right: the whole expression of 
her face had changed; an infinite 
tenderness shone in her eves. 

The boy slept badly. Often when 
1 went to have a look at him before 
going to bed his face was flushed. 
Rosalie said he coughed a good deal 
in the night. And then one morning 
I heard the ominous crepitation in 
the top of his right lung. I knew 
only too well what it meant. I hud to 
tell his new friend. She said that she 
already knew. She had probably 
known it before I did. 

I wanted rc get a nurse, but she 
would not hear of it. She implored 
me to take her ns his nurse and I 
gave way. There was indeed nothing 
else to do; the boy seemed to fret 
even in his sleep as soon as she left 
the room. 

A couple of days later John had a 
slight haemorrhage. His tempera¬ 
ture rose in the evening, and it be¬ 
came evident that the course of the 
disease was going to be rapid. 

“He won’t live long,” said Rosa¬ 
lie. putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes. “He already has the face of an 
angel.” 

He liked to sit up for a while on 
the lap of his tender nurse while 
Rosalie was making his bed for the 
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night. I had always thought John an 
intelligent and sweet-looking child, 
but 1 would never have called him 
beautiful. As 1 looked at him now 
his very features seemed changed; 
his eyes seemed much larger and of 
a darker hue. He had become a beau¬ 
tiful child—beautiful as the Genius 
of Love or the Genius of Death. 

1 looked at the two faces, cheek 
leaning against cheek. My eyes filled 
with wonder. Was it possible that 
the infinite love that radiated from 
the heart of this woman towards this 
dying child could recast the soft out¬ 
lines of his little face into a vague 
likeness to her own ? The same pure 
forehead, the same exquisite curve 
of the eyebrows, the same long eye- 
ladies. Even the graceful moulding 
of the lips would be the same should 
1 ever sec him smile—as I saw her 
smile the night when in his sleep he 
murmured for the first time the 
word all children love to say and 
all women love to hear, “Mamma! 
Mamma!*’ 

She put him to bed; he had a rest¬ 
less night, but she never left his side. 
At last he dozed off. I forced her to 
lie down for an hour; Rosalie would 
call her as soon as he woke up. 
When 1 returned to his room as 
dawn was breaking, Rosalie, her fin¬ 
ger on her lips, whispered that they 
were both asleep. 

“Look at him!** she murmured. 
“He is dreaming I” 

His face was still and serene, his 
lips were parted in a beautiful smile. 
I. pat my hand over his heart. He 


was dead. Hooked from the smiling 
face of the boy to the face of die 
woman asleep on the bed. The two 
faces were the same. 

In the morning she washed him 
and dressed him for die last time. 
Not even Rosalie was allowed to 
help her lay him in his coffin. As I 
lowered the lid she sobbed and said 
she could not leave him alone in a 
foreign cemetery. 

“Why part with him?” said I. 
“Why not take him to England arid 
bury him near your parish church, 
in Kent?” 

She smiled through her tears, the 
samp smile as the boy’s. 

“Can I? May I?” she called out 
almost with joy. 

“It can be done. It shall be done.” 

1 lifted the coffin lid and she laid 
a little bunch of violets close to his 
cheek. 

“I have nothing else to give him,” 
she sobbed. 

“I think he would like to take this 
with him," said I, taking the dia¬ 
mond brooch from my pocket and. 
pinning it to his pillow. “It belong¬ 
ed to his mother.” 

She did not utter a sound. She 
stretched out her arms towards her 
child and fell senseless. 

1 have seen John’s grave. He lies 
buried in the little churchyard of 
one of the most beautiful parish 
churches in Kent. Primroses and 
violets grow on his grave, and black¬ 
birds sing over his head. I have never 
seen his mother again. Better so. 
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A frightening picture of tomorrow's 
weapon: the deadly new rocket-launching 
submarine 


Nuclear Terror 
From The Sea 


By Frederic Sondern 


I n a closely guarded shipyard in Con¬ 
necticut, an extraordinary submarine 
is being built. The SSBN 598, which will 
be named the U.S.S. George Washing¬ 
ton when launched later this year, is a 


whale-shaped monster 380 feet long, to 
be powered by a nuclear reactor. Lining 
its deck behind the huge conning tower 


arc 16 slight bulges like manhole covers 
—heavy steel domes capping vertical 
tubes set down into the belly of the 


vessel. Each tube will contain a Polaris 


missile—a two-stage solid fuel rocket 30 
feet long, with a thermonuclear warhead 
—that can rise from under the water and 


streak several hundred miles high into 
the sky to blast a target 1,500 miles away. 
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Even while hidden deep below 
the surface the George Washington 
will be able to release accurate de¬ 
structive power equal to all the 
bombs dropped by U.S. aircraft dur¬ 
ing the Second World War. So will 
each of the four sister ships which 
are already on the way. 

The George Washington when 
finished will cost too million dollars 
(about Rs. 47 crores). Much of this 
is going into the incredibly compli¬ 
cated firing and navigation equip¬ 
ment—row upon row of computers, 
scojjcs, recorders, and instruments 
which have no names as yet. 

Continuous accurate navigation 
under water for months at a time is 
no longer a problem, as the historic 
cruises of other nuclear submarines 
have demonstrated. 111 Hut the accu¬ 
rate firing of a missile from below 
the surface requires absolute pre¬ 
cision. 

As the George Washington cruises 
deep below the surface, a much im¬ 
proved inertial navigation system— 
essentially a group of gyrosco|)cs 
connected with an electronic brain 
—will register the boat's latitude 
and longitude, exact to a very small 
fraction of a mile. Other machinery 
will be measuring the roll and pitch 
of the hull and any swaying motion 
caused by underwater currents. All 
this information will feed continual¬ 
ly and instantaneously into the most 
intricate of the submarine’s brains, 
the Geo>Ballistic Computer. The 

* Set "I Found tl«e North Pole—Under the 
Ice,*’ Tl • Reader'* Digest, April 1959. 
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master control of this brain has 16 
sections; in the electronic memory 
of each will be the exact geograph¬ 
ical location of a target pre-assigned 
to on,e of the 16 Polaris missiles. 
Each section constantly sends im¬ 
pulses to another brain in the missile 
itself, telling it how to reach the tar¬ 
get from its present position. Every 
missile is therefore ready to take off 
at a moment’s notice. 

In case of a Soviet attack, wh^t 
would happen aboard the George 
Washington? The submarine would 
presumably be cruising on routine 
patrol—several hundred feet under 
in the eastern Mediterranean, let us 
say, between the Greek and Turkish 
coasts. With the vessel submerged 
for more than a month, no one ex¬ 
cept naval headquarters would 
know where she is, and in friendly 
waters no Soviet reconnaissance 
plane or ship with even the best of 
electronic gear could have found 
her. The sub is moving fast, at well 
over 20 knots, silently driven by her 
remarkably small and efficient 
nuclear reactor. 

Suddenly orders come via a top- 
secret communications system 
Alarm buzzers sound, and within 
seconds the counter-attack has be¬ 
gun. The Polaris missiles have been 
set for various Soviet targets: among 
them perhaps Odessa, Rostov, Kiev, 
Stalingrad and Moscow. The fire- 
control officer presses a button and 
above him on the deck the first tube 
cover opens. The Polaris blasts up 
through die water, breaks surface in 
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a cloud of spray, rises a little into the 
air, and then die first of its engines 
begins to thunder. A fiery jet strikes 
the surface of the water with incred¬ 
ible power, making it a launching 
pad as firm as concrete. 

As the Polaris rises under its own 
propulsion it knows exa< fly where it 
is and where it is supposed to go. Its 
own inertial guidance system trans¬ 
mits to its brain information about 
the immediate angle and speed of 
flight. The brain digests the data 
and feeds its decision into the mech¬ 
anism that steers the missile by de¬ 
flecting the blast of gas out of the 
engine’s nozzles—all in less than a 
second. The course of Polaris No. 1 
is now set towards Odessa, one 
thousand miles awav. 

The missile consists of a warhead, 
the brain, and two engines one be¬ 
hind the other. As the rocket streaks 
high into the sky it reaches a speed 
of approximately 200 miles a 
minute. Atmospheric conditions 
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could affect the flight, but if so the 
brain immediately makes the neces¬ 
sary corrections. 

At a certain distance up, the bot¬ 
tom engine, its fuel exhausted, 
drops awav and the second engine 
fires. Not long after that the brain 
makes its final and crucial decision: 
the exact fraction of a second at 
which the warhead will leave the 
second engine and complete the last 
stage of the flight by itself—on tar¬ 
get, to cause enormous devastation. 

Hy this time the George Washing¬ 
ton has fired the rest of her missiles. 
Her tubes exhausted, she is far from 
through, however. She still cannot 
be found. Secret depots of missiles, 
food and the rarely needed nuclear 
fuel have been set up. The George 
Washington could, if necessary, 
keep it up indefinitely. The destruc¬ 
tion of some 200 targets would para¬ 
lyse Russia’s potential tor modem 
war, and almost all of them can be 
reached bv Polaris missiles. 
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NUCLEAR TERROR FROM THE SEA 




Withering Heights 

JuU4 Ward Howf., the author and humanitarian, ask< rI .1 distinguished 
politician to interest himself in a person who needed help. The politician 
answered, “Julia, l\c become so busy that I can no longrr concern myself 
with individuals/’ 

“That’s quite remarkable,” she replied, “liven fiod hasn't reached that 
stage yet.” R w. s. 

# * * 

Footnote Philosophy 

Have a r eal reserve with everybody and a seeming reserve with almost 
nobody; for it is very disagreeable to seem reserved, but dangerous not to 

be SO. —Cheater fold 



Inspired by a century-old idea , Brazilians 
are launched on a vast undertaking: the 
creation of a complete new capital 
hundreds of miles from nowhere ” 


Dream City 
in the Wilderness 


By John Dos Pa<sos 




A WILDERNESS plateau 
600 miles from the 
sea, the largest nation in 
South America is building 
a new capital. Where two 
years ago there was only 
a vast solitude, hammers 
now ring from scaffold¬ 
ings; cranes and bulldozers 
move along new roadways. 
Three rivers are being 
dammed to provide a reser¬ 
voir for the 500,000 people 
expected to live here. 

Work must go on into the 
dusk to meet the deadline. 
For on April 21, i960, Brazil 
plans to move its govern¬ 
ment from the present 
coastal capital of Rio de 
Janeiro to this new city, 
Brasilia. 

When a government de¬ 
cides to abandon a capital as 
renowned for its beauty and 
gaiety as Rio, for a capital on 
a 4,000-foot-high plateau in 
an unpopulated region; 
there’s hound to be contro 
versy. Those opposed to the 
scheme feel that the money 
should be spent, instead, to 
fight Brazil's 50 per cent 
illiteracy, or to develop and 
diversify industry to meet 
her economic troubles. 

But President Juscelino 
Kubitschek, who came into 
office in 1956, has made the 
building of Brasilia the goal 
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of his administration. He insists 
that the new capital is not a luxury 
but an economic necessity, to draw 
industry and population westwards. 
“Socially and economically,” he 
says, “Brazil is still only a long 
narrow strip along the coast.” 

Brazil’s 63 million people arc so 
concentrated beside the sea that in 
five-eighths of the country there is 
less than one inhabitant per square 
mile. From the river systems of 
the Amazon basin that form the 
nation’s northern boundary, to the 
fertile plains that border Uruguay 
and Argentina 2,700 miles to the 
south, lies one of the world’s great¬ 
est extensions of unexploited land. 
To open up this virgin region. 


Brasilia is planned as the crossroads 
linking Rio and the industrial 
regions to the south round Sao Paulo 
with the agricultural west and the 
isolated north. The road south to 
Sao Paulo is open. The t.^oo-mile 
road north to Belem, the port of 
entry for the Amazon region, is 
now being carved through deep 
forests. 

Brasilia is the world’s first city 
built for the age of jet aircraft. A city 
that had a paved, two-mile airstrip 
before it had any buildings. A city 
without traffic lights where every 
crossroad will be an underpass or 
fly-over. A city where separate roads 

for lorries and cars will lead into 

« 

parking and loading areas at the 
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back of each block of flats or busi- 
ness buildings. A city where every 
residential district will have a shop¬ 
ping. centre within easy walking 
distance, across lawns and through 
groves cjf trees, over paths entirely 
separate from the motor roads. A 
city of startling new architecture. 

This is the capital that Brazil has 
been hoping for since its birth as a 
separate nation in 1822. When the 
constitutional monarchy was estab¬ 
lished in 1823, Brasilia was sug¬ 
gested as the name for a future capi¬ 
tal. In 1889 the convention that 
wrote the charter for the republic 
marked out an area of approximate¬ 
ly 4,ocx) square miles for the federal 
district—an enormous rectangle in 
the state of Goias, about halfway be¬ 
tween the Atlantic coast in the east 
and the Bolivian border in the west. 
The region was chosen for its dry 
and bracing climate. 

The latest Brazilian constitution, 
in 1946, made the transfer of the cap¬ 
ital mandatory. When Kubitschck 
was elected President ten years later, 
he brought to the office an over¬ 
whelming ambition to make that 
long-projected capital a reality. 

Grandson of a Middle European 
immigrant, juscelino Kubitschek de 
Oliveira had made his political 
debut as a representative from Minas 
(ierais. In 1939 he bee..me Mayor of 
Bclo Horizonte—the first important 
Brazilian city to be built directly 
from the drawing-board. Its found¬ 
ing, in what was virtually a wil¬ 
der r ss, was greeted by howls of 
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derision from the rest of the coun¬ 
try. But the wiseacres were wrong. 
Industries sprang up and the popula¬ 
tion grew. Today Belo Horizonte 
has about half a million inhabitants 
and bristles with skyscrapers and 
shining white blocks of flats. The 
idea of a city created from scratch 
was therefore hardly startling to 
Kubitschck. 

In 1957 a competition was set up 
for the plan of the new capital. The 
judges—Sir Wiliiam Hoi ford, Prt>- 
fessor of Town Planning at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, an American, 
a Frenchman and three Brazilians— 
awarded the prize to Lucio Costa, 
who for 25 years has been a guide 
and philosopher of the modern 
school of architecture in Brazil. 

Kubitschek offered the post of 
supervisor of construction to Oscar 
Nicmcyer, the best-known Brazilian 
architect. He also asked Nicmevcr 

j 

to design every public building in 
the new city—an unheard-of tax on 
any architect’s imagination and 
skill. Add the difficulties of a dis¬ 
tant site without proper transport, 
plus the deadline set by Congress— 
and the task seem? beyond human 
capacity. If the builders of Brasilia 
accomplish even a substantial part 
of their work, it will be a colossal 
achievement. 

Construction is in the hands of a 
government corporation known as 
Novacap, headed by an old associate 
of Kubitschck’s, Dr. Israel Pinheiro 
da Silva. Dr. Israel, as he is gener¬ 
ally known, and I flew to Brasilia 
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from Rio, a flight of about four 
hours. Two hours out of Rio, Dr. 
Israel pointed below to where a red 
gash cut across the empty hills. “The 
road from Rio and Belo Horizonte 
to Brasilia,” Dr. Israel said. “Bra¬ 
silia's lifeline.” 

The plane begins to climb. The 
scrambled hills straighten out into 
the long, high plateau. The air is 
cooler. Suddenly the road appears 
again, paved and with cars, lorries, 
jeeps and buses on it. 

Now below us is the shanty town 
known as Cidade Livre (the Free 
City), a straggle of gaily-painted 
wooden buildings along a broad 
dusty road. This is where the men 
building Brasilia live. “In two or 
three years it will have done its 
work,” Dr. Israel says. “We’ll pull 
it down.” 

Then suddenly we are at the air¬ 
port, with its sign which announces, 
“Brasilia—the new capital of 
Brazil. Some arc against it, many 
are for it—all will benefit from it!” 
■ As Dr. Israel pilots you through 
the new citv, it becomes hard to dis- 
tinguish what’s really there from 
what’s going to be there. It's like 
visiting Pompeii in reverse. Instead 
of imagining the life that was there 
2,000 years ago, you find yourself 
imagining the life that will be there 
ten years hence. The presidential 
palace—The Palace of the Dawn— 
is already completed. Thirteen 
months under construction, it is sin¬ 
gularly beautiful, of tinted glass and 
white marble, built long and low to 
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fit into the long lines of the hills on 
the horizon, floating as lightly as a 
flock of swans on broad mirroring 
pools that flank the entrance. From 
the palace you drive on a wide high¬ 
way to what will be the centre of 
government. The Plaza of the Three 
Powers. Contracts have been award¬ 
ed for the executive offices, the high 
court, and the domed halls for the 
two houses of congress. 

As we drive down the broad road 
named Avcnida Monumental, Dr. 
Israel gestures towards bulldozers 
pushing through piles of gravel. 
“That’s where you’ll go for dinner 
the next time you’re here.” An enter¬ 
tainment centre there will combine 
the best features of Piccadilly Cir¬ 
cus, Times Square ami the Champs- 
Elysccs with the ijuict of Rio’s Run 
do Ouvidor, where no motor traffic 
is allowed. “From \our restaurant 
you'll walk under an arcade to the 
theatre.” 

Across the wav will he department 
stores ami the hanks. From this busi¬ 
ness district, bloJts of Hats and 
private residences will spread out in 
either direction. Many rooms will 
have a view of the 25-mile Jong, 
crescent shaped lake whit h will sur 
round much of the iitv. 

Well informed people in Rio and 
Sao Paulo will prove to von with 
paper and |x.ncil rhat Brasilia can’t 
succeed. Rio people resent the loss of 
the capital. Everything is being done 
backwards, critics say. Instead of the 
presidential palace, why didn’t they 
first build a railway? Materials, such 
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as steel girders bought in the United 
Stares, must be unloaded at Rio, 
shipped to Belo Horizonte on the 
normal gauge railway, then trans¬ 
ferred to the narrow gauge that 
takes them to Anapolis. From And- 
polis they are road-hauled the 80 
miles to Brasilia. And the new hotel 
with luxurious accommodation for 
350 is all very well, but wouldn’t it 
have been better to finish the power 
station and dam first? Now elec¬ 
tricity is furnished by several hun¬ 
dred generators, all using oil that 
must be brought from the coast. 

Even people who favour Brasilia 
as capital tell you that time is against 
the project. When Dr. Kubitschck’s 
term expires, they say, work will 
slop. His successor may prefer to live 
in Rio. A few buildings in Brasilia 
will remain as one more monument 
to the Brazilian mania for grandiose 
schemes too hastily undertaken. 

The*Brasfiia plan is indeed a fas¬ 
cinating combination of windv rhet¬ 
oric and real achievement. But peo¬ 
ple do believe in it. A month before 
our visit, there occurred what the 
directors of Novacap still speak of 
as “the inundation.” Almost over¬ 
night, lorries unloaded 4,500 people 


into the wilderness. They had heard 
about the new capital. Tney wanted 
to settle there. In a few days Dr. 
Israel’s organization had improvised 
a satellite city to take care of this 
influx. Taguatinga, about 12 miles 
outside the city limits of Brasilia, 
is already a town of 700 houses. 
Rows of small dwellings range 
along recently staked-out streets. 
Water-mains are being laid. Electric 
light is on its way. 

In the streets there’s an air of 
cheerful bustle. Everyone is full of 
hopes and plans. A young man who 
owns a pick-up truck is running an 
estate agency. His friend, a decora¬ 
tor, has more contracts than he'd 
ever imagined. Beside a parked lorry 
a priest is conducting an open- 
air service. Little girls show you 
where the church is going to be. 
This is how setdements grow into 
cities. 

For these newcomers, Brasilia is 
just as President Kubitschek de¬ 
scribed it, a goal for immigration; 
they have come to grow up with the 
country. If enough people believe in 
Brasilia as these humble scttleredo, 
the dream of a new capital for 
Brazil will become a reality. 


Forms of Expression 

A former undertaker, who applied for a job with a business firm, was 
asked: “What did you like most about your former job?” To which he 
replied: “Working with people." — a.p. 

A woman filled in a job application form at a large factory and noted 
t’-at she had previously worked for a nudist camp. She wrote as her reason 
for leaving: “Changeof scenery.” — t.e. 




A Little Suit for Hi/mie 

Buying the ceremonial blue serge wa \ a combined operation for the family 
-and a tense war of nerves 


By Harry (ioldcn 

\\ hen run yw buy a winter suit. Ilymie a winter suit”; and the 
^ or a heavy overcoat' In the mailer was prepared cat dully, 
middle of the summer, of course. In It had to be on a Sunday Ixcamc 
the summer you could pick up a bar- of the “mayvinn.“ A mayvinn is 
gam—a gwxl blue serge suit or an a connoisseur. Every family had 
overcoat which the shop had not a. mayvinn; usually an uncle or a 
sold the previous winter. And so the cousin who was a presscr in a trouser 
hotter the day the better. factory and who knew all about 

You wanted to take along as many cloth and workmanship, 
members of the family as possible. Finally you arc all set. Everybody 
You left nothing to chance. The is there, the mother, the father, the 
word went round: “We are buying eldest brother, the mayvinn and, of 
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course, 13-year-olcl Hyrnie, who is to 
get the first suit bought expressly for 
him, a blue serge suit which he is to 
wear for the first time on the High 
Holy Days the following October. 
The mayvinn always knew “a 
place” where a bargain could be 
had. So the family set out and the 
mayvinn led the party down the 
street and inside the establishment. 

The mother picked a stool and 
seated herself at a point where her 
eyes could sweep the stairway to the 
basement, the front door, the mirror, 
the sales force and the platform 
where Hyrnie, the victim, was to 
stand. Once seated, she began to 
cool herself with a big palm-leaf fan 
and nodded for the operations to be¬ 
gin. The salesman started a big 
spiel, and everyone let the mother do 
the talking. Her attitude was always 
> challenging, almost belligerent. She 
raised her arm anti said, “Never 
mind the talk; all we want here is a 
little suit for a har-mit/.vah boy.” 

The idea was always to minimize 

* 

the project; use the word “little" as 
often as possible, and the religious 
overtones, “bar mitzvah" (contirma 
lion), couldn’t hurt, even though the 
salesman had heard it a hundred 
times that week end. 

The father, elder brother and the 
mayvinn took their pLccs to the 
right of the platform. Hvmic was 
already standing there with his trou¬ 
sers off. The salesman said, “I've 
got just what you want," and started 
towards the basement steps. He had 
a thousand suns on the Boor, but he 
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always went to the basement. This 
gave him a good talking point—the 
suit was special. But the mother 
countered with: “What are you go¬ 
ing to bring us, something you are 
ashamed to keep on the floor?” This 
was good. It took the edge off the 
salesman’s early advantage. Now he 
would have to expend precious talk 
in merely trying to recover. 

Presently he returned, carrying a 
blue serge suit. The father, the eldpr 
brother and the mother instinctively 
looked towards the mayvinn. They 
want him to be on the alert. 

Now the salesman helps Hyrnie 
with the trousers, then the coat, 
smooths it out at the back and, as 
he’s standing behind the boy, the 
mother lands another good blow: 
“What are you doing there behind 
the boy? Let him stand by himself; 
we’ll see what's what.” The sales¬ 
man walks away, but recovers with 
a solid punch: “I was saving this 
suit for m\ own nephew, for his own 
bar mit/.vah, but when I saw such a 
handsome boy come in I had to 
bring it up." 

Now the mayvinn steps forward. 
“Takeoff the coat.”Hyrnie takes off 
the coat. The mayvinn goes out of 
the dtxir, into the light. Everybody 
is watching except Hyrnie, who is 
sitting on the floor until the mother 
sees him. “Stand up and don't dirty 
the trousers; we’re not buying this 
suit—yet," and the salesman sighs. 

Meanwhile the mavvinn holds the 
coat up to the sun. He feels it. His 
hands go into the pockets. He rubs 
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the cloth between his fingers. Then 
he brings tfie coat in. The salesman 
leans forward. Even Hymie is tense. 
Everybody looks at the mayvinn. 
He is deliberate in his decision. He 
finally says, “Not a bad piece of 
goods”—the highest compliment. 
The mother looks with contempt; 
but she knows the salesman now has 
the upper hand. 

Things are coming to a climax. 
The slightest inflexion of the voice 
can have serious consequences. The 
mother tries to be nonchalant: 
“How much for this second-hand 
suit which you were not able to sell 
to anybody all winter long?” 

The mother has regained the ini¬ 
tiative. Now the salesman has to 
fight back. “What do you mean, 
second-hand, and we couldn't sell it 
all winter long?” But the mother 
senses the kill and does not let him 
continue. “All right, so why do you 
still have a winter suit on the hottest 
dav in the summer?” The salesman 
begins, “Listen, lady . . but the 
mother follows up her advantage, 
“How much?” The salesman is 
groggy. Now he becomes belligerent 
and fairly veils, “Fourteen dollars.” 
A mistake. The mother had goaded 
him t«>o much. “Fourteen dollars?” 
the father and the mayvinn say in 
unison, and then the mother begins 
to laugh, which is the signal for 
everybody else to laugh; everybody 
except the salesman and Hymie, 
who asks, “Where is the toilet?” 

W’hcn the salesman shows him, 
the mother delivers another blow— 
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“Watch out for the trousers, Hymie. 
We are going somewhere else.” 

When Hymie comes back he cakes 
off the suit and the mother stands up 
and starts walking out. They all fol¬ 
low her. The salesman catches up 
with the party on the pavement. The 
mother shakes her head. “There's 
nothing to talk about. If you said 
mavbe ten dollars, we would think 
you were crazy,” she says. They 
keep walking. Now the mayvinn is 
catching hell. “ ‘Not a had piece of 
goods,’ he says; who needed you?” 
They go to two other shops, hut this 
is only a hit of East Side protocol. 
They would never have forgiven 
themselves if they had made the pur¬ 
chase without “looking around.”Fi¬ 
nally, between four and five o’clock, 
they come hack to the first shop. 

Only the mother goes in. The 
salesman tries to ait surprised. Ac¬ 
tually he expected them to return. 
She now becomes palsy walsy with 
the salesman--“All right, take the 
ten dollars and lei the hoy have a 
nice suit for his bar mitzvah.” The 
salesman whispers. “So help me, I 
am doing something against mv 
own flesh and blood when 1 give 
you this suit tor 12 dollars.” The 
deal is i losrd and thev go home tired 
hut* vers, \crv happy. 

The mother lakes her place in the 
kitchen to make potato pancakes for 
everyone. And she resumes her tra¬ 
ditional status within the family 
circle “Hymie, did you give your 
father a big kiss for ihc suit he 
bought you today?” 



Married happiness demands a 
balancing of many mysterious 
forces. It is a delicate art, but the 
rewards justify a lifetime of study 


Yes, a Marriage Can 
Be Perfect 




once read die story of 
a foolish woman. Con¬ 
vinced that she was in 
love with her hus¬ 
band’s best friend, a debonair, foot¬ 
loose bachelor who had made her 
feel that he envied his friend’s good 
fortune in having such a pretty wife, 
she divorced her kindly if prosaic 
husband. Some months later, when 
the bachelor returned from a long 
business trip abroad, she told him 
her great news: she was free now. 
Nothing stood in the way of their 
happiness. Stunned, he tactfully 
made it clear that he could never 
ask her to share his unsettled life. 

Agnes Sugu Tvpniu i.l is a short-story 
writer and novelist. Among her books arc 
The Bit hop'i Mantle, The Crown of Glory 
and The Golden fourney, published by 
Collins, Londou. 
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By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


The woman at last understood 
how vain and selfish she had been. 
She phoned her former husband and 
poured out her contrilion for her 
foolishness. But he said, with real 
“'sympathy, “I’m sorry, but I re¬ 
married a month ago. And we are 
very happy.” 

This tragic story has a universal 
significance for all husbands and' 
wives. Vanity, selfishness, boredom 
and the inability to hold love—by 
failing to exert the most careful and 
constant effort to preserve its beauty 
-are responsible for breaking up 
more marriages than adultery and 
other heinous sins. 

How unspeakably sad that, in 
marriage, love so often falls short of 
perfection! Partly because in mar¬ 
riages that last a long time there may 
develop a blindness of the heart. The 
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husband may come gradually to see' 
only a housekeeper; the wife, a 
wage-earner. Over the years of fami¬ 
liarity a deadly casualness may 
result which can lead to irritability, 
criticism and even discontent. 

This is the time to look at what, 
in the great majority of cases, lies be¬ 
low the surface: the steady love, the 
loyalty, the patient sacrifice, the very 
flame of life itself. It is only when 
we allow an intense light to play 
upon die relation between love and 
unselfishness that the ideal of perfeer 
tion emerges. The striving for the 
perfection of love is the leaven 
which lifts a marriage from medioc¬ 
rity to a glowing affinity of the 
spirit. 

While there arc always large mo¬ 
ments of failure in our effort to 
preserve the beauty of love, it is, 
curiously enough, the little hurts 
and disappointments that are the 
greatest threats to marital happiness. 
Women are more easily hurt than 
men. So many little things can stab 
them: a hasty word, a breach of re¬ 
membrance, an uncxjwcted criti¬ 
cism. Conversely, most wives are 
made happy by little things: a touch, 
a kiss, a flower, an unexpected gift. 

But if a woman is wounded more 
easily, she can weep in her unhappi¬ 
ness. Not so her mate. Those tears 
which afford a woman release 
would destroy his manhood. More¬ 
over, he will probably not even men¬ 
tion the thing that has hurt him. 
Instead, he will lose his temper over 
a'n inanimate object, grow irritable 


or become inexplicably silent. While 
women are more easily hurt, men 
are more deeply vulnerable. 

I have often wondered if the enor¬ 
mous number of heart ailments 
among men might be partly due to 
the inhibited emotion which our so¬ 
ciety requires of its males. Perhaps 
it is the many little repressed pains 
in their hearts that cause the last 
incurable one. And yet, if men wept 
often, their tears would mean no 
more than those of a woman. Some 
years ago I was given an honorary 
degree. As 1 stood up to receive it, 
tears ran down my husband's 
cheeks. To think that my little mo¬ 
ment of honour meant so much to 
him that he would weep for me! 

Sex, that most mysteriously beau¬ 
tiful fact which draws husband and 
wife together, also presents a subtle 
barrier between them. He will al¬ 
ways be essentially a man; she a 
woman. Their reactions to all life’s 
experiences will be coloured and con¬ 
trolled by that fact. A normal wom¬ 
an, being monogamous by nature, 
finds it easy to be faithful to one 
man. And yet, while the majority 
of husbands arc equally faithful to 
their wives, a male is also acutely 
conscious of femininity in general. 
He ncSticcs a woman’s pretty face 
much more often than his wife 
turns to look at a handsome man. 

1 would give all husbands this ad¬ 
vice : look at every pretty face if you 
will; admire every shapely leg if 
you must; only l(eep quiet about it 
in your wife’s presence. No woman, 
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however wise she may appear about 
such things, likes to see her hus¬ 
band’s interest in another female’s 
physical attributes. 

Imagine a middle-aged woman 
about to celebrate her birthday with 
her husband. 

She takes elaborate pains with her 
make-up, all to make herself as 
pretty as possible for him. In a flut¬ 
ter of anticipation, she meets her 
husband in town for dinner, her 
cheeks flushed with excitement and 
her heart gay. Then it happens. He 
spots a beautiful woman at the next 
table. “Do you see what I sec ? ” he 
says. “I should give the head waiter 
an extra tip for putting us here.” 

For him, a certain indefinable 
zest may have been added to the 
meal, but for the wife it is as though 
a small chill wind had blown across 
her happiness. All her preparations 
for this great occasion seem sudden¬ 
ly futile. 

How much more thoughtful and 
loving for the husband to have 
said nothing. The wife would prob¬ 
ably have remarked some time later, 
“Do you see that pretty girl over 
there?” 

“Good-looking, isn't she?” the 
husband would remark casually. 
“Well, I’m like the French. I think 
a woman has to be a little older to 
have real charm,” and his gaze 
would meet that of his wife across 
the table. 

Ah, then the heavens would open; 
the angels would sing! And the odd 
thing is that any woman at any age. 


after such a speech, begins to be en¬ 
veloped in a beauty that comes only 
from a happy heart and a completj 
reassurance of love. 

It is not always a husband, how- 
ever, who is responsible for such" 
hurts. Many a jealous, unhappy hus¬ 
band watches on the periphery of a 
party circle while his wife, flattered 
by masculine attention, encourages 
it. 

This, for a married woman, is a 
grievous error. She can be gay and 
lovely, yet by a subtle attitude 
(which every woman knows) let 
her admirer understand that she has 
no interest in a serious flirtation. 

Perfection in marriage can be 
achieved only by preserving a bal¬ 
ance. The man is the titular head of 
the house, liut if he arbitrarily dom¬ 
inates his home, he becomes that un¬ 
lovely thing, the “boss.” So in all 
family councils the wife’s opinions 
and wishes should be considered on 
a par with those of her husband. 
This is true partnership, ^or though 
the man may be the material pro¬ 
vider, it is the woman whose 
presence makes the home and 
establishes its atmosphere. 

As I look back over rhe years I 
see plainly that from ny young 
womanhood on, when confronted 
with problems and crises, l often 
failed to rise to that peak of perfec¬ 
tion in love which l should have 
—and could have—reached. Only 
now have I come to realize that 
this may be the only perfection 
attainable in a fallible world. 




Mrs. Helen Bucki ey, secretary to Sir 
Alexander Fleming, discoverer of 
penicillin, describes how, one morning 
in the summer of 1944, he was dictat¬ 
ing a difficult letter when the siren 
sounded a warning of flying bombs: 

“I just looked up, a hit nervously, 
hoping for the best, and then presently 
came the second warning and I could 
hear the wretched flying bomb grum¬ 
bling away in the distance getting 
louder, and then the third warning 
blared, and there was the horrible 
thing coming straight at us. 1 could see 
it from my window, and the sweat be 
gan to drip off my face. I could hardly 
hold on to my pencil, and 1 looked at 
him out of the corner of my eye- not a 
move! Finally, the thing rattled over¬ 
head, the whole building shook, and 
the objects on the desk tinkled. When 
it was gone, and the signal sounded 
for ‘all clear,’ the Professor suddenly 
came to out of his deep thought, 
looked at me, and said ‘Duck!’ He 
had heard neither the warning sirens 
nor the bomb.” 


Dr. Eugene Paul Wigner, one of the 
world’s outstanding nuclear scientists, 
is widely celebrated for his contribu¬ 
tions to atomic research. He is also 
celebrated, among his friends, for his 
overwhelming politeness. Once, en¬ 
countering a vilc-tempered attendant 
at a car park. !)r. Wigner listened dis¬ 
passionately to a long torrent of abuse. 
Finally he spoke. “Go to hell, please /' 
he said. — 1 n.y.t. 

In 1916 Edith Mason was beginning 
her career at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, as Enrico Caruso’s 
was approaching its tragic end. As the 
two waited in the wings for their en¬ 
trance in The Masked Ball, Miss 
Mason was amazed to see that the 
most idolized of tenors was trembling. 
“Why, Caruso,” she exclaimed in¬ 
credulously, “arc you nervous?” 

“Mason,” he replied in utter sincer¬ 
ity, "other singers must sing 100 per 
CCIlt. CarUSO 150." Hamlin CdMiily 

The Pope, John XXIII, lived in 
Paris for some years as papa! nuncio. 
Theie he acquired :i considerable repu¬ 
tation as a \vn. 

t )nc ol his more memorable quotes: 
“I have noticed," he fold ,1 dinner- 
table companion, “that if a woman ur 
rives wearing a gown that is cut rather 
daringly low. everybody gazes turf. at 
the woman, hut at me." Nwl Amlrmy 
* 

Victor Bokof., pianist and comedian, 
announced at the close of a television 
show: “I wish to thank my mother 
and father who made this show pos¬ 
sible, and my five children who made 
it necessary.” 
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u We should realize that atomic" 
energy is now an established part 
of our daily lives...” 


—Sir John Cockcroft, addressing the 
Farmers' Club of Great Britain 



The New Age 


of “Atomic Crops” 


By Alec Blache and 
Harland Manchester 


H ere we have the tools to 
change the fundamental 
features of almost any living thing 
in the world,” said the youthful- 
looking scientist as he led me into a 
wartime aircraft hangar near Wan¬ 
tage, in Berkshire, England. Inside, 
surrounded by fcnccd-off high- 
voltage electrical gear, are the squat 
concrete blockhouses that are the 
heart of the Technological Irradia¬ 
tion Group—an offshoot of the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority. 

Scientists at Wantage put living 
plants inside the blockhouses ana 
bombard them for anything from 15 


minutes to t8 hours with gammr 
rays. Tliey are creating hundreds o£ 
mutations in the world-wide search 
for bigger, better and healthier; 
plants. These transformations ait 
achieved by inch-long slugs of 
deadly “hot” Cobalt 60, buried deep 
inside the four-foot concrete walls. 
Remote controls bring the slugs, 
snaking up from their resting-places 
to direct their rays on to the plant or 
seed to be treated. To date, wild cab* 
bage, turnip and domestic cabbage 
have been successfully crossed 
to produce a new, delicious super- 
cabbage. A high-yielding red clover, 
valuable as cattle food, has been de¬ 
veloped by making the strain more 
attractive to the bees which pollinate 
it. A cultivated tomato plant has 
been grown with the disease-re¬ 
sistant qualities uf the wild variety. 

Work similar to that at Wantage 
is being done in America, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Russia and 
Costa Rica: gamma-ray fields are 
now planned in India, Italy and 
Argentina. This research is part of 
a drive by plant geneticists to speed 
up the slow, erratic processes of 
natural evolution hy using the new 
tools of the atomic age. 

Mutations, or “biological sports,” 
have always occurred in plants and 
animals. They take place when out¬ 
side forces—cosmic rays, earth radi¬ 
ation, ultra-violet rays, extreme heat 
or cold, or certain chemicals—break 
up and rearrange the tiny chromo¬ 
somes which are the organism's 


Adapted from on article in Popular Mechanics 
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blueprint for its development. 
Many of these mutations are lethal, 
preventing the birth of progeny. 
Some result in dwarfs, monsters or 
weaklings, whose descendants soon 
disappear in the battle for survival. 
Geneticists estimate that not more 


is in the United States, at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on 
Long Island. Here the radioactive 
cobalt is Buried inside an under¬ 
ground lead shield in a circular plot 
fenced off at the centre of a remote 
ten-acre field. When lifted above the 


than one mutation in many thou¬ 
sands brings about an improvement 
in the progeny. This lucky long 
shot, however, may be so superior 
that it crowds its backward ancestors 
out of the picture. 

Now the scientists at Wantage 
and in other parts of the world have 
speeded up nature's haphazard im¬ 
provement programme in two 
ways: with their powerful man¬ 
made forces they kick hundreds of 
times as many mutations out of 


ground the “hot” slug bombards the 
many varieties of plants that are set 
out in pie-shaped segments round it. 
Trees and shrubs near the centre 
of the garden, where radiation is 
strongest, are twisted and gnarled. 
The farther you walk from the con¬ 
cealed cobalt slug, the more normal 
the plants appear. 

Brookhaven has developed mu¬ 
tants such as peach sports, some of 
which ripen nine days earlier than 
usual, others three weeks later. An 


plants as would normally occur; and 
they have collected large numbers of 
live specimens in laboratory “show¬ 
cases,” where trained observers can 
spot superior offspring as fast as they 
are born. It is as though, for evolu¬ 
tionary purposes, a thousand years 
had been telescoped into one. 

The world’s first radioactive farm 


orchard planted with all three varie¬ 
ties could have a staggered harvest, 
cutting losses from market gluts. 

Flowers, too, have 
been rebuilt by radia¬ 
tion. Four years ago, 
at the International 
Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of 
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Atomic Energy at Geneva, visitors 
to the U.S. exhibit marvelled at a 
White Sim carnation from which 
the typical red streak at the centre 
had been erased to produce a pure 
white bloom. 

One of the greatest boons to agri¬ 
culture would be cereal plants re¬ 
sistant to fungus blights which cost 
farmers millions of pounds a year. 
Plant scientists arc excited by the 
complicated pioneer experiments of 
Dr. E. R. Sears, of the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, who has used 
radiation to borrow a fungus-fight¬ 
ing feature from grass and breed it 
into wheat. 

For several years Dr. Scars had 
been trying to produce wheat re¬ 
sistant to leaf rust bv cross-breeding 
it with a wild grass immune to the 
disease. He grew some hybrids, hut 
their yield was poor and they had 
inherited other bad traits from the 
grass. He treated the hybrids with 
massive doses of X-rays and used 
their pollen to fertilize normal 
wheat plants. When he planted the 
resulting seed and inoculated the 
growing plants with the rust, some 
resisted the disease. The most suc¬ 
cessful had borrowed only the one 
desired trait from the wild father 
and kept all the good qualities 
of the domesticated mother. Ex¬ 
amination of the cells showed that 
radiation had served as a superfine 
scalpel, snipping off the tiny bit of 
chromosome in the grass that fought 
rust, and swapping it, accurately and 
delicately, for a bit of chromosome 


the wheat-mother could spare. 

Another striking success has been 
achieved with cherry trees by re¬ 
search workers at Britain’s John 
Innes Horticultural Institute at 
Hertford. Growers have always 
been hampered by the fact that 
domestic cherry trees are not self- 
fertilizing; to make them bear fruit, 
unwanted varieties have to be plant¬ 
ed near by to act as fertilizers. The 
John Innes scientists irradiated 
cherry shoots and produced numer¬ 
ous mutants: among them Jthey 
found one that had developed the 
necessary gene-changc to make it 
self-fertilizing. Soon it should be 
available to growers all over the 
world. Other John Innes develop¬ 
ments arc exceptionally well-colour¬ 
ed dessert apples which they hope 
will giv*: growers a higher-priced 
sale than they get from most existing 
varieties. 

Since the effects of radiation cn 
animal and vegetable chromosomes 
are identical, it should he possible to 
improve animals by the same 
method. Because thousands of living 
organisms must be sacrificed to pro¬ 
duce a single desirable change, how¬ 
ever, the experimental material 
could be prohibitively expensive. 
The only farm-animal radiation pro¬ 
gramme so far reported is that of 
two scientists at the University of 
California, who are irradiating 
chicken sperm and recording the 
egg production and other character- * 
istics of the descendants. 

The discovery that mutations 
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could be obtained by artificial radia¬ 
tion was made by two American 
scientists. In the late i92o’s Dr. H. J. 
Muller X-rayed male fruit flies and 
obtained a wide variety of sports. 
For this work he was later awarded 
a Nobel Prize. Then Dr. L. J. Stad- 
ler got similar results with barley 
and maize. 

It was two Swedish scientists who 
first put the idea to practical use in 
crop breeding; Akc Gustafsson, a 
student at Lund University, and his 
teacher, the late Dr. Herman 
Nilsson-Khlc, Sweden’s leading 
geneticist, began shooting X-rays at 
barley seeds in almost lethal doses. 
They found that they could step up 
nature's mutation rate as much as a 
thousandfold. Some of the new 
plants had very stiff straw, a virtue 
of great interest because many high- 
yielding Swedish barley varieties 
have a weak stem which in some 


seasons is beaten down by the wind 
or rain, causing heavy losses. Since 
then many other plants with 
superior qualities have been added 
to the Swedish production line. 

Dr. Ifon Davies, senior geneti¬ 
cist at Wantage, sums up the 
promise of the radiation genetics 
programme. 

“So far the production of useful 
new varieties has been more or less 
accidental,” he says. “Now we want 
to control the mutation process ac¬ 
curately. A grower should be able to 
come to us and ask for a mutation 
of some particular plant with a 
special characteristic ro suit his 
needs; we should be able to select a 
plant and process it in the certainty 
that the result will be exactly what 
the grower asked for. That is the 
aim. We have the tools to rebuild all 
the food plants in the world; we 
are fast learning how to use them.” 



Command Decision 

ct^or am. men for all time who must make command decisions in war 
or in peace, General Dwight Eisenhower set a Spartan standard of respon¬ 
sibility in the conimunitjue below. In his own handwriting, it was carried 
in his pocket, to be released should the Allied forces be driven back into 
the sea on D Day, ]u»e 6, 1044: 

‘‘Our landings in the Oherbourg-Havre area have failed to gain a satis¬ 
factory foothold and I have withdrawn the troops. My decision to attack at 
this time and place was based upon the best information available. The 
troops, the air and the Navy did all that bravery and devotion to duty 
could do. If any blame or fault attaches to the attempt it is mine alone.” 



A vast fortune in stiver lay at the 
bottom of the bay , and the Japanese 
were determined to get it all. They 
tried hard, but they reckoned without 
the resourcefulness of some of their 
reluctant employees 
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By John Hubbell 

I n the late summer of 1942, when 
the Japanese had been in control 
of the Philippines for several months, 
their occupation cunency suddenly 
began to collapse. Japanese soldiers 
found that a month’s pay wouldn’t 
buy so much as a glass of beer. The 
cause was a mysterious flood of silver 
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Philippine pesos that began turning 
up in die markets of Manila. 

Somehow the silver was reaching 
,even the prisoner-of-war camps. 
American prisoners were bribing de¬ 
moralized Japanese guards for food, 
clothing, medicine. Next, they 
would start buying freedom! If the 
source of the silver wasn’t found 
soon, it could corrupt the whole 
structure of Japanese control. 

Where did the silver come from? 
The Japanese knew that the Mac- 
Arthur forces had dumped millions 
of pesos into the deep water south of 
Corregidor before surrendering. 
There was more than Rs. 2-7 crorcs 
of it down there, lying at a depth of 
120 feet. A diving crew of seven 
American prisoners of war had been 
put lx) work salvaging that fortune— 
it would be a gift from the army to 
the emperor. Japanese security police 
were watching the American divers, 
guarding every |>eso recovered. It 
seemed inconceivable that any of 
this silver could be smuggled into 
Manila. Nevertheless, the Japanese 
decided to tighten the guard over 
the Americans. (The.guards may or 
may not have known that the U.S. 
, Navy divers whom they were forc¬ 
ing to recover the silver were the 
same ones who had dumped it there 
in the first place.) 

It had all started in the early 
months of I942, when defeat in the 
Philippines had become inevitable. 
Quickly Philippine government offi¬ 
cials and U.S. Army officers decided 


to save the Philippine national treas¬ 
ury. They recorded die serial num¬ 
bers of hundreds of millions of 
rupees* worth of paper currency, 
then burned the notes. In February, 
some R5.67 lakhs in gold bullion and 
Rs. 12 lakhs in silver were shipped to 
San Francisco in the ballast tanks of 
a submarine. Hut now time and the 
enemy were moving fast. There was 
no way to get out the rest of the 
treasury: 17 million silver pesos 
(each worth about Rs. 2) still lay 
packed in wooden boxes in a steel 
vault on Corregidor. 

On April 20, U.S. Army officers 
drew two straight lines connecting 
well-known landmarks of Manila 
Bay on a map. The lines intersected 
at a point in the water on Caballo 
Hay, formed by the thin crescent 
of Corregidor’s curled tail. There 
the water was deep and rough 
enough to discourage enemy 
salvage. There the treasure would be 
dumped. 

Lieutenant-Commander George 
Harrison, commanding harbour 
craft in near-by Mariveles Bay, 
gathered up a working party—a 
dozen naval ratings, orphans from 
the submarine tender Canopus and 
submarine rescue ship Pigeon, sunk 

in Manila Bav. Most of them were 

* 

divers. Harrison told them that Cor¬ 
regidor’s days were numbered; the 
job had to be done quickly and at 
night. 

It was backbreaking labour. The 
heavy boxes, each of them holding 
6,000 pesos, were wrestled aboard two 
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flat-topped barges which were then 
towed to the dump site in the bay. 
There the weary sailors began push¬ 
ing the precious cargo into the sea. 

It took ten nights to move the 425 
tons of silver to the bottom of 
Caballo Bay. When the job was 
finished Harrison turned the men 
loose with a prophetic warning: “If 
you are captured, don’t let them 
find out you are divers.” 

On May 6, Corrcgidor surren¬ 
dered. The divers were among those 
captured. 

Six weeks later the Japanese com¬ 
mandant of the prison camp at 
Cahanatuan, 90 miles north of 
Manila, sent for Bosun’s Mate First 
Class Morris “Moe” Solomon. “We 
know you .ire a diver,” he said. 
“Manila harbour is choked with 
sunken vessels. It must be cleared 
for traffic.” 

The Japanese had excellent intel¬ 
ligence. Besides Solomon, they had 
singled out Bosun’s Mates Virgil 

Jughead” Sauers, Wallace “Pun¬ 
chy” Barton, P. L. “Slim” Mann 
and two other experienced divers. 

Before leaving Cahanatuan, the 
group sought out Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander Frank Davis, who had been 
their skip[>cr on the Pigeon. “You 
know* what they arc really alter,” 
Davis said. “Don’r let them get it!" 

The men knew that if the Japa¬ 
nese sent them down for the silver, 
they would have to bring some up 
or be shot. But they agreed they 
would deliver only enough to stall 
the enemy. They would steal as 


much as they could, and smuggle it 
to other American prisoner* tobribe 
guards for food and medicine. One 
thing seemed certain: sooner or later 
they would be caught and executed 
for sabotage. But this was war, and 
here was a chance to do the enemy 
expensive damage. 

On the train to Manila the en¬ 
emy’s stern attitude changed. Smil¬ 
ing guards gave each man pork 
sandwiches and cigarettes. In Ma¬ 
nila they were ushered to a clean 
room in a building near the docks. 
There was a locker and a bed for 
each. They were Very Important 
Prisoners indeed! 

A Japanese civilian in a seedy- 
looking suit entered. He wore a 
horseshoe of greyish hair around his 
bald head, thick glasses and a huge 
smile. He looked like an actor in a 
bad sp) lilnv.bul his voice, soft and 
high-pitched, was friendly. 

“1 am Mr. Yosobe,” he said. “We 
will be working together. I am a lit¬ 
tle too old tor diving, hut I have had 
20 years’ experience in salvage work. 
Come and meet our officer-in- 
charge.” 

Captain Takiuti greeted them on 
the dock. A pleasant, youngish man, 
he came from a wealthy Japanese 
family and spoke perfect English. 
He told the men they would be 
given a roomy boat to live on at 
Corrcgidor, and were to make them¬ 
selves comfortable. 

“No one will molest you,” he 
promised, “There will be no guards. 
You arc to consider yourselves on 
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professional assignment/* He said 
they would be working in shallow 
water—only 30 to 40 feet. 

Obviously, Takiuti was lying. 
The enemy could make them ao 
shallow-water work at gunpoint. 
This would be no ordinary job; 
otherwise the Japanese would not 
try to soft-soap them. 

“Well, he called us professionals,” 
Jughead Sauers said that night. 
“We’ll have to charge some big pro¬ 
fessional fees—in silver!” 

The next morning Yosobe and 
two Japanese guards showed the 
men the U.S. Navy diving gear 
which the Japanese had found: 
several shallow-water helmets and 
two dozen suits of long, heavy div¬ 
ing underwear. It would be dan¬ 
gerous work. Should the weighted 
helmet tilt more than 45 degrees, it 
would fill with water arid drown the 
diver. Shallow-water equipment 
was not designed to withstand the 
python-like pressures below 36 feet. 
Moreover, the air hoses to these hel¬ 
mets wcic at least ten years old and 
might collapse when a man was on 
the bottom. 


been recovered. The Filipino divers, 
the Americans learned, had never 
worked in deep water before. They 
had stayed down too long, come up 
too fast. Two had died in the agony 
of the “bends.” When a third lost 
his helmet and failed to come up, 
the survivors refused to dive, and 
the Japanese sent them to prison. 

Thar night the Americans dis- 
cussed the situation. Those first 18 
boxes of silver proved that the rest 
could be recovered; this sharpened 
the enemy’s greed. Obviously, the 
Japanese Army wanted full credit 
for salvaging the silver. Otherwise, 
Imperial Navy divers would have 
been used. This explained why they 
were so anxious for the co-opt ration 
of the Americans. Perhaps they 
would make more concessions. 

When Takiuti appeared, the 
divers told him that the boat they 
lived on was a pigsty. It needed 
cleaning, paint and repair. Men who 
worked at such hazardous duty, they 
said, deserved pleasant, relaxing 
quarters. 

“Help yourself to whatever you 
can find on the island,” Takiuti told 


The men didn’t like the look of the startled prisoners. “Only huiry, 
the equipment. Nor did they like the please.” 

bo foot boat they were to live on— From Corregidor’s rubble the 

an old bucket tied up at Corregi- sailors scrounged a lush harvest. In 

dor’s North Pier. The cabin was a few days the barge, scrubbed and 

already serving as a dormitory for painted, began to look like a pleas- 

six Filipinos, hired to tend the Fili* ure yacht. They fitted her with elec- 

pino divers who had been salvaging trie-light fixtures, tapping into a line 

boxes of silver for the Japanese since from a diesel power generator near 

the end of May. Eighteen boxes— the pier; they installed pl umbing , a 

about Rs. 17 lakhs in silver—had wood stove, a first-aid cabinet and 
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book-cases. They walled off state¬ 
rooms and put down a carpet. (The 
carpeting wasn’t too bad by prisoner- 
of-war standards. It had fast seen 
duty in General MacArthur’s office.) 

They were just beginning to en¬ 
joy domestic life when Yosobe 
spoilt it all. Early one morning he 
arrived with two Japanese soldiers 
and hustled the Americans and the 
Filipino tenders aboard a small 
fishing boat. They chugged slowly 
round the east end of Corregidor, 
then pointed towards Caballo Hay. 
In the distance the Americans saw a 
flat diving barge. It was anchored 
directly over the place where they 
had dumped the treasure! 

In a few minutes a motor launch 
approached and put a hig, tough¬ 
looking, impassive Japanese aboartl 
the diving barge. His uniform 
showed that he* was a Kcmpri —a 
member of the Japanese Military 
Folia*. An ordinary soldier might 
be bribed, but a Krmpci, they know, 
was incorruptible, intelligent and 
answerable to no one for bis actions. 
I le could shoot them on the spot, no 
cjuestions asked. 

The Krmpri'< first act was to end 
the sham that they would be sal 
vaging sunken ships. He spoke to 
Yosobe in Japanese. “Your orders 
are to salvage the silver dumped 
here before the surrender," Yosobe 
said to the Americans, smiling. The 
divers had planned to tell S'osobc 
thev knew nothing of such silver. 
But a look at the Kempri changed 
their minds. They did, however, tell 


Yosobe their diving plans. They 
would spend only 15 mjnutes at a 
time on the bottom.. Coming up, 
they would decompress for twoj 
minutes at 30 feet, three minutes ?.f 
20 feet, eight minutes at ten feet. 

“Surely you can work longer than 
15 minutes a dive,” Yosobe argued. 

“That’s plenty of time with this 
gear,” Sauers said. “You’ve lost 
three divers already. You want to 
kill us?” 

Yosobe, a gentle man, had vivid 
memories of the way the Filipino 
divers had died,and he did not want 
to see those death agonies again. He 
shrugged. 

The Americans fastened a 40-foot 
length of cable to a bollard, tied 
loops in it ten feet apart and dropped 
it over the side. They would stand in 
the loops while decompressing. 

A small, liar vessel stood along¬ 
side the barge. A thick cable from a 
hand winch ran over its deck and 
hung down towards the water. 
There was a belt like strap at the 
end. When a diver found a box of 
silver, he was to loop this strap 
round it and two Filipinos would 
winch it up. 

Sauers was to make the first dive. 
He got into the helmet. r an the air 
hosr and lifeline beneath his right 
arm and grabbed the cable strap. 
Then he let himself down into the 
water. 

It was warm and calm. Slowly, 

carefully, Sauers inched his wav 

. •> 

down the descending line, a thick 
Manila rope anchored to the bottom. 
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The deeper he travelled, the darker 
and colder it got. Soon he stood mo¬ 
tionless on the firm, sandy bottom. 
Then the ocean floor came into 
focus, and he saw it! 

A towering mountain of boxes lay 
some yards from him. If the enemy 
had the slightest hint that the silver 
was so concentrated he would per¬ 
mit no delay. Competent divers 
could bring the entire fortune to the 
surface in a few weeks. 

Sauers thought hard: since the 
Filipinos had already brought up 18 
boxes, the Japanese knew they were 
in the right spot. It would be best to 
send up a few boxes at once to prove 
the divers' reliability and give them 
more time to plan. 

A 20-foot circling line was at¬ 
tached to the bottom of the descend¬ 
ing line. Sauers tied it round his 
waist and moved slowly towards the 
hill of silver. He loojK’d the lifting 
cable round a box and gave three 
tugs—the signal to the Filipinos to 
haul it up. 

Fifteen minutes later he climbed 
aboard the barge. When he got his 
.helmet olT, Sauers began to grin. 
Yosobeand the Kempci were paying 
no attention to him. Hoth were on 
the smaller vessel, standing over the 
sweating Filipinos, ordering them to 
move the box of silver to the rear of 
the boat. The Kentpei stationed him¬ 
self next to it and indicated that he 
would guard it with his life. This 
concern of the Japanese for the silver 
rather than for the divers was to 
prove their big mistake. 


Solomon made the next dive, and 
sent up a box. Barton made a third 
dive but sent nothing up. “Couldn't 
find a damn thing down there/’ he 
told Yosobe. The Kempei glared at 
him. 

“But the others found boxes,” 
Yosobe pleaded. 

“They must’ve got all there was 
around here,” Punchy replied airily. 

“We will try again,” Yosobe said. 
But it was now 
when the waters 
grow choppy. 

“We can’t dive any more today,” 
Sauers told him. “This water is too 
rough. Do you want to kill us?” 

Yosobe did not want to kill them. 
Diving ceased for the day, and they 
headed back to the living-barge. 

Captain Takiuti met them at the 
North Pier with a ham and a bottle 
of whisky. Only 12,000 pesos had 
been recovered but it was a promis¬ 
ing start. They would begin work¬ 
ing in earnest tomorrow. 

On their living-barge, the Ameri¬ 
cans cooked dinner and made plans. 
They had noticed that the two boxes 
they had sent up were waterlogged 
anj beginning to rot. On future 
dives they would loosen the ends so 
that the heavy hags of silver would 
break out and spill as the box was 
being lifted. Then they would steal 
the loose silver. 

Moe Solomon cut up several pairs 
of dungarees and sewed the trouser 
legs into bags fitted with draw¬ 
strings and a cord to tie round die 
diver’s waist. The bag would hang 


snortiy arrer noon, 
of the bay began to 
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under his diving underwear. On the “We were lucky yesterday," 
bottom, the diver would fill his bag Mann replied. “Look at the boxes 
with pesos and as he came aboard we've got. They ace full of water 
his tenders would remove it and rot." 

hide it beneath raincoats on deck. Yosnbc was pacing the deck, 
Slim Mann dived first. Secreted wringing his hands, muttering, 
beneath his diving underwear he "We must do better I We must ao 
had a marline spike tor breaking better 1 " 

open the boxes. On the bottom, he Barton dived next. He stuffed as 
stripped the metal bands from one many of the loose pesos as he could 
box and prised at both ends until tarry into the sack beneath his div- 
they seemed loose. Then he signalled ing underwear, then sent up an un- 
and watched it rise. damaged box to appease Yosobe. He 

About half-way to the surface the reached the surface as the box was 
box collapsed and bags of silver being lifted aboard the smaller 
came drifting down. The Filipinos vessel. While the Japanese were in¬ 
felt the weight slip away and low- specting it, Solomon untied his 
ered the cable again. Mann attached money bag and slipped it into a 
another ruined box and it too burst, bucket beneath a raincoat. 


Then he stabbed the 
marline spike into 
the ocean bed and 
went up. 

There was con¬ 
sternation on the 
barge Yosobe was 
frantic. What had 
happened to the sil 
vcr ? The Kern pet 
s^ood close by, silent, 
staring angrily 

" 1 his is going to 
be a helluva job*” 
Sauers shouted dis¬ 




gustedly. "Those 
boxes arc rotten. 
Fall apart when 
^ you touch ’em.” 

"But two boxes 
arrived yesterda* all 
right," Yosobe said. 
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Moe Solomon went down next 
and sent Yosobe another undam¬ 
aged box. Then he shattered a dozen 
boxes and dumped the silver on to 
the ocean bed. This would make it 
easier to get at the pesos on the 
dives to follow. 

That night the Americans counted 
their loot: 1,500 pesos. To buy off 
any suspicious Japanese, and set up 
a distribution system to get the sil¬ 
ver to American prisoners on Corre- 
gidor and in Manila, they would 
need much more. “Gentlemen, we 
must do better!” Punchy Barton 
said, and they did. 

In the next two weeks the Ameri¬ 
cans stuffed 20,000 silver pesos, 
about R$. 33,000, into the bilges of 
the living-barge. The enemy’s take 
was 110,000 ])csos. It wasn't enough 
to satisfy Yosobe. He decided that 
the job was going too slowly. The 
answer was to find more divers. 

At Cabanatuan prison camp the. 
Japanese picked out three other 
experienced divers: Torpedo-man 
Robert Shcats, Bosun's Mate George 
Chopchick and Carpenter's Mate 
H. S. Anderson. All were old ship¬ 
mates of the divers in Cahallo Bay. 

When they came on board the old 
.hands explained the set up, then 
showed them the living quarters. 
The newcomers were flabbergasted. 
Nooks and crevices were filled with 
tobacco, sweets, peanuts, salt, sugar, 
pepper, eggs, coffee, rum. 

“Each evening it is our custom to 
take our drinks on the after-deck,” 
Sauers told them. “There is good 


June 

rum, soft music, an exciting discus¬ 
sion of the day’s activities. We. 
would love you chaps to join us. We 
will even let you help count our 
day’s receipts.” 

Sheats, Anderson and Chopchick 
gleefully counted the take—2,430 
pesos that day. Afterwards they help¬ 
ed to carry it through a trapdoor 
down to a dark lower deck. The 
divers hauled at long lines through 
the bilge hatches. Bucketfuls of sil¬ 
ver arrived at the hatch openings. 

"The interest, of course, is lousy,” 
Jughead Sauers said. “But we don’t 
trust the local banks.” The new sil¬ 
ver was added, and the buckets were 
lowered again. 

Then the old hands explained 
how the system worked. The Fili¬ 
pinos who manned the air pumps 
were allowed to visit their families 
in Manila. The Americans had 
studied them carefully, tested them 
with derogatory remarks about the 
Emperor of Japan. Finally, con¬ 
vinced of their loyalty, they told 
them that they were stealing silver. 
Would the Filipinos help to distri¬ 
bute if? They would. 

The pump hands found some 
Chinese money-changers in Manila 
who were glad to exchange Japan’s 
paper occupation currency for Phil¬ 
ippine silver—at a black-market rate 
that undermined the ven. Ultimate¬ 
ly they got so much silver in:o circu¬ 
lation in Manila that the rate of ex¬ 
change fell drastically and nobody 
would have anything to do with the 
Japanese occupation currency. The 
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money was used to buy supplies, or 
smuggled -to American prisoners of 
war. The Filipinos helped them¬ 
selves to large commissions. The 
Americans felt that they deserved 
it. They were risking their lives. 

The day after Sheats and Chop- 
chick arrived, Yosobe had the living- 
boat towed to the South Pier, closer 
to the treasure site, to speed up the 
work. The divers didn’t like it, for 
there would be no privacy here. A 
tug and an enemy barge were tied 
on either side of them. The Japa¬ 
nese sailors were likely to inspect the 
living-barge on a moment’s whim. 
But that day, at least, they would be 
too busy. Skies were darkening and 
seas were running high. The sailors 
were making ready for a storm. 

By next morning the area was in 
the shrieking, maniacal grip of a 
fully-fledged typhoon. The whole 
South China Sea seemed to be 
marching into Manila Bay in end¬ 
less processions of gigantic waves. 
The Japanese sailors abandoned the 
tug for shelter in Corregidor’s tun¬ 
nels. But the Americans had to save 
their boat. It was old and wooden; if 
it smashed against the rocky shore 
it would inevitably spill its forbid¬ 
den cargo on to the beaches. 

For hours, Slim Mann and Jug- 
head Sauers rode the ancient bucket 
against the howling fury of the 
storm. Every few minutes they felt 
the hull crack and shudder as it 
slammed against the bottom of Ca- 
ballo Bay in the trough between 
waves. Fearing that the old barge 


/©i 

would break loose from its mooring, 
they threw coils of thick line and 
cable to the other divers on the pier, 
who lashed them to bollards. As the 
lines and cables snapped like strings, 
Mann or Sauers would hurl more 
line to the pier. 

By some miracle of effort they 
held on. When the typhoon was fi¬ 
nally past, Corregidor was a sham¬ 
bles. Not a tree was left standing. 
The japanese barge had been car¬ 
ried away. Dozens of boxes of silvei* 
had been lifted from the watery 
vault far out in the bay and smashed 
open on the island’s south shore, 
where Filipino workers were eagerly 
helping themselves. But the living- 
barge was still tied to the pier. 

For two weeks the Japanese had 
to repair the damage, and this gave 
the divers a hotter • h.mce to deliver 
their silver to the other American 
prisoners on CoTcgidor. Alter the 
storm, working parties of prisoners 
were brought out to clean up the 
mess. The working parties weren’t 
heavily guarded, and the enemy sol¬ 
diers couldn’t tell a diver from any 
other prisoner. Two or three at a 
time, the divers moved into a group 
and started working. VVh< n the 
guards weren't looking, they passed 
the silver to the startled POW’s. 
Soon the divers had delivered thou¬ 
sands of pesos. They decided not to 
press iheir luck further, and it was 
as well they didn't, for the next 
morning Captain Takiuti came 
aboard. 

With Takiuti was a smaller, 
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vicious-looking officer. Neither of 
them said a word. They moved 
slowly through the cabin, poked at 
mattresses, looked beneath piles of 
diving underwear, into the medicine 
cabinet, the stove arid the bookcases. 
So the enemy suspected them! 
Finally, Takiuli stood on the piece 
of carpet that covered the trapdoor 
to the lower level. Tukiuti knew of 
the hold. There were still thousands 
of pesos in the bilges. The divers 
thought the game was up. 

Bui Tukiuti surprised them. “You 
men must make better progress m 
recovering the silver,” he said 
severely. Then, unacrountablv, he 
turned and left. 

“He must have forgotten the 
hold!” someone breathed. 

“He didn’t iorgei,” Sauers said. 
“It was vet anil liltliv the last tune 
he saw it. 1 le piobablv didn't want 
to get dirtv. They’ll be baik! Let’s 
get til.it stutl out of here!” 

They would have to return their 
hoard ol silver to the sea. 

One bv one thev took the huikels 
of silvei out ol die bilges, but it 
wasn’t easy to get the buckets into 
the water. Japanese soldiers lined 
the dock, watching them work. 11 
one of them spied a bucket going 
into the water, he might begin to 
wonder. So tin s kept their backs to 
the enemy troops, st.ned in a tight 
semi circle round each diver until he 
got into the water. ’1 hen someone 
would hand the bucket down to 
him. Ten buckets of silver were laid 
on the bottom that day. 


The next day Takiuti and three 
armed soldiers probed every inch of 
the living-barge. The divers fol¬ 
lowed them, expressions of outraged 
hurt on their faces. 

"We’ve worked hard for you. 
Captain,” Moe Solomon said earn¬ 
estly. “Now you act as though we’re 
thieves or something! ” 

“l think it is highly possible,” Ta- 
kiuti snapped, “that you are thieves 
—or something!” Takiuti was 
furious when he led his inspection 
party off the barge. He hadn't 
found a single peso. 

The divers knew they hadn’t 
fooled him. He knew they were 
stealing the silver and was deter¬ 
mined to lind it. When he did, they 
would all he shot. 

The next morning their fears were 
confirmed. As they prepared to dive, 
the Kempci suddenly appeared on 
the diving barge, i Ic spoke in Japa¬ 
nese to Yosobc and began stripping. 

“He is going to dive,” Yosobe 
said. “He wants to see what you 
have been doing on the bottom.” 

The divers glanced at each other. 
This was the end for them all. The 
Kempci could not be allowed to re¬ 
turn from the sea alive. Hut they too 
were doomed. The enemy would 
accept no excuse for a Kempci’s 
death. 

The Kempci was fitted with a hel¬ 
met and started to descend.. Sheafs 
tended the lifeline, Barton the 
air hose. When the Kempci 
reached the bottom, Sheats planned 
to rip the helmet from his head. 



Discovery 




Ineffable masterpieces, the Ajanta 
Frescoes are world famous, but till 
they were discovered nobody 
suspected their existence. 

The range of hair styles depicted 
there reveal the meticulous care 
hair treatment received then. 

Our ancients knew many formulae 
to naturally darken the graying 
hair- With time these formulae 
passed into oblivion till one of 
them was rediscovered in Loma. 

Loma is a boon for persons with 
graying hair. While naturally 
darkening the graying hair Loma 
imparts them with a rich lustre. 
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The Kempei grabbed the descend¬ 
ing line and started down. But after 
moving only a few feet, he started 
up again! Out of the helmet, he 
went into a huddle with Yosobe. 

“Kcmpei has claustrophobia,” 
Yosobe explained to the divers. “He 
can’t stand the helmet. And he has 
decided you have not been doing 
wrong on the bottom, or you would 
not have co-operated in sending him 
down.” The old man was visibly re¬ 
lieved. The divers were weak. 

The diving continued until the 
late autumn, when the silver-re¬ 
covery programme came to an end. 
By then it was obvious to the Japa¬ 
nese that the silver was coming from 
Caballo Bay. But they would never 
admit even to themselves that it had 
been stolen by the American divers. 
They could ne v er have got it past 
the Kent pci si 

The security police now reported 
officially that all the silver in circu¬ 
lation had been taken from the boxes * 
washed ashore in the typhoon. 

The case was closed. To keep it 
dosed, thev cancelled the silver re- 
covcry programme and everyone 
was happy, especially the Ameri¬ 
cans. 

The divers were sent to Manila to 
work as stevedores in a group com 
manded by Lieutenant-Commander 
George Harrison, the man who hail 
worked with them during the 
dumping of the silver. 

They spent the next two years 
with “Harrison's 400 Thieves.” loot¬ 
ing or sabotaging every enemy cargo 


of food and war supplies they could 
reach. Many outgoing ships—over¬ 
loaded in a way calculated to make 
them capsize in foul weather, and 
with holes pounded through their 
hulls—were never heard of again. 

All the men survived the war ex¬ 
cept George Chopchick, who died in 
1944 aboard a prison ship en route to 
Japan. None of them is rich. Sauers 
is the only one who can show so 
much as a single souvenir peso. But 
each often remembers his days of 
philanthropy in the summer and 
autumn of 1942. 

‘‘I suppose we were the richest 
prisoners of war ever,” Sheats said 
lecently. “It was pretty good duty. 
Wc were like Snow White’s seven 
dwarfs—carrying our buckets off to 
work each day, bringing them home 
filled with silver at night.” 

As for the silver, about Rs. 80 
lakhs worth was raised after the 
war, then the work ceased. The 
.boxes kept crumbling from water 
rot and the damage the prisoners 
had inflicted on them. The effort be¬ 
came more expensive than the silver 
was worth. 

In 1947, two Americans got a con 
tract from the Philippine Govern¬ 
ment, but were abic to raise only 
about Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Nearlv Rs. 2 crorcs in silver still 
lies on the floor of Caballo Bay. 
Scattered and buried by the currents 
and storms of years, it will probably 
remain there fur ever—a- watery 
monument to the men who did their 
best to keep it there. 



According to . 
the latest figures, a victim 
of this dread disease 
has only a one-in-twenty chance 
of surviving 
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By). D. Ratcliff 


illiam Brown * is a success¬ 
ful businessman in a large 
city. Had he drawn up a personal 
balance sheet last year, it would 
have shown that life had been good 
to him. At 55, he owned a thriving 
business and an attractive home. He 
was happily married and had two 
sons doing well at university. Except 
for minor ailments, he had enjoyed 
excellent health all his life. 

True, in recent months Brown 
had been coughing with increasing 

* The name is lutitious for obvious ri*.isons. 

Thu u a condensation of an article in 
Today's Health, published by the American 
Medical Association. The Editor of Today's 
Health points out that the I louse of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association has 
taken no definitive action on thr possible 
connection between cancer and smoking. He 
adds that there is still considerable difference 
of opinion among medical authorities on this 
controversial subject. 


frequency. But all smokers cough, 
and he paid little attention. An in¬ 
creasing shortness of breath he ac¬ 
cepted as a normal part of the ageing 
process. A small decrease in weight 
he put down on the good side of the 
ledger. Also, he had had a slight 
chest pam, but nothing serious 
enough to bother a doctor with. 
Then one morning last June while 
cleaning his teeth he coughed deep¬ 
ly and brought up sputum slightly 
streaked with blood. 

Brown, of course, had read about 
lung cancer and its apparent associa¬ 
tion with smoking. Now, as he 
shaved, he ran through the lung 
cancer symptoms he knew: bloody 
sputum, he remembered, was one. 
By the time he had finished he was 
frankly worried, and after breakfast, 
instead of driving to his office, he 
went to his doctor. 
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The doctor’s suspicions were im¬ 
mediately aroused by the symptoms. 
Yet a number of things could cause 
chest pain, cough, weight loss, 
bloody sputum—such things as lung 
abscess, inflammation, tuberculosis. 
Diagnostic step No. i was chest X- 
rays. When they revealed a suspi¬ 
cious shadow the doctor advised 
Brown to go to a chest surgeon. 

Two days later Brown reported to 
the specialist. Another set of X-rays 
was taken.Then came a sputum lest. 
Lung cancer frequently sheds cells 
which the pathologist can identify 
in specimens from the deep chest. 
This test gave a positive answer. To 
resolve all possible doubts, a bron- 
choscopic examination followed. A 
slender tube was slipped down 
Brown’s throat. Through the barrel 
of this instrument the specialist can 
often see the suspicious mass and 
even take a pinch of it for examina¬ 
tion hv a pathologist. This test, too, 
said yes. Brown had lung cancer*. 

“Those two words, ‘lung cancer,’ 
are the ugliest in all medicine," says 
one doctor. But Brown had the rmo 
tional stability to face the facts, and 
was told the truth. He asked about 
his chances. 

Of ioo [K'oplc who get lung can¬ 
cer today, the doctor told him. 45 
will be inoperable bv the lime they 
consult a doctor, their cancer so 
widespread that surgery would be 
futile. Chests of the remaining 55 
will be opened. This is drastic sur¬ 
gery and as many as n of the 55 
patients mav die of it. Inspection of 


the chest cavity will often give dear 
evidence of cancer spread, possibly 
even to the heart itself. In such cases 
the surgeon may leave the lung un¬ 
touched and simply close the 
wound. These patients—perhaps 12 
—will be dead in a few months. 

By now the original too has dwin¬ 
dled to 32 patients who are operable. 
The surgeon removes all or part of 
the diseased lung and prays that no 
cancer seeds have been left behind. 
But in a distressingly large percen¬ 
tage of cases, clusters of these cells 
lurk in hidden recesses, to continue 
their growth. According to present 
statistics, only 5 of the 32 patients 
who survive the operation will be 
alive—and presumably cured—at 
the end of five years. Thus the score 
stands: 5 survivors out of 100 vic¬ 
tims. 

Brown accepted these grim sta¬ 
tistics with outward calm. Advised 
that haste was all-important, he said 
that a week would be sufficient to 
get his affairs in order. It was, un¬ 
derstandably, a bad week. 

When he reported to the hospital 
there was still much to he chine. Be¬ 
fore surgery, doctors have to decide 
whether the patient can get along 
with one lung, or will face gapping 
suffocation. The average healthy 
adult has about eight times as much 
lung function as needed in sedentary 
activity, hut years of heavy smoking 
wreck lung tissue and erase the mar¬ 
gin of .safety. 

“Then," says a surgeon, “we 
have only the dregs to work with.” 
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Brown's tests indicated that he 
would have barely enough reserve to 
get by. During die next three days 
he took a course of breathing exer¬ 
cises to prepare himself for life with 
one lung. He had stopped smoking 
a week earlier, on the advice of the 
chest surgeon. 

Finally the day of the operation 
arrived- 

In many kinds of surgery one is 
impressed by the delicacy of the tech¬ 
nique. In pneumonectomy—lung 
removal—the strongest impression 
is of the bloody massiveness of the 
operation. 

Brown was propped on his side on 
the table, arm above head. A tube 
was slipped down his windpipe to 
give the anaesthetist a dear airway. 
Then the surgeon made a great 
sweeping incision extending nearly 
half-way round Brown’s body. It 
began under the nipple, dipped un¬ 
der the arm and ended just short of 
the spine. 

Layers of skin, fat and muscle 
were parted, exposing the ribs. With 
heavy shears the fifth rib was re- 
moved and discarded. Spreaders 
were then applied to push other ribs 
apart. The resulting opening was 
vast and cavernous, to permit the 
surgeon to examine the entire chest 
cavity for signs of cancer’s spread. 

With Brown’s chest cavity ex¬ 
posed, the first step was to sever the 
pulmonary artery. Two tics of 
thread about an inch apart choked 
off the flow of blood. Then the 
artery was cut between the tics. The 


stump leading to the heart was 
curled back and delicately sutured. 

Next the two pulmonary veins 
were similarly treated. That left one 
final point of attachment for the 
lung: the main bronchus, one of the 
Y forks from the windpipe. TTiis too 
was clamped and cut, then the lung 
was lifted out of Brown’s chest. Sub¬ 
sequent examination showed the 
cancer to be approximately the size 
of a goose egg. 

Now the surgeon turned his at¬ 
tention again to the bronchus.' It is 
vital that this be scaled off with 
absolute tightness, otherwise bac- 
teria-ladcn air from the outside may 
seep into the chest cavity to cause 
devastating infection. To seal it, the 
tube was sutured tightly, and a piece 
of tissue borrowed from the chest 
wall was grafted over the end. The 
seal was then checked for leaks, 
much as an inner tube is checked: 
the chest cavity was filled with sa¬ 
line solution and the observers 
watched for tell-tale bubbles. In 
Brown's case the seal was tight. 

A minute examination of the 
chest cavity came next. Often there 
are little pea or grape-sized cancers, 
usually grey-pink in colour, along 
lymphatic ducts. These are meticu¬ 
lously dissected away and so are any 
other bits of obviously cancerous 
tissue—a painstaking task that may 
take up to six hours. But Brown was 
fortunate. There was no indication 
that the cancer had spread beyond 
the lung. 

There were still several final steps 
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one of the most remarkable 
votes of public confidence in the 
history of American industry 
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' to be taken. Chest nerves were in- catch up with us,” says }> n 
jeeted with pain-deadening drugs chest surgeon. “Already, Jud* " Jn 
whose effect would persist for sev- cer has achieved pandemic propor. 
cral days. The ribs were pulled back tions. Holland had a 20-fold in- 
into place and wired together. Fi- crease in deaths between 1924 and 
nally the gaping wound was closed J951. Death rates in England and 
over the huge emptiness where the Wales have climbed tenfold. In the 


lung had been. In time the remain¬ 
ing lung will enlarge to fill part of 
the space, and the rest is soon filled 
in with fibrous tissue. 

For a day after his operation 
Brown was in an oxygen tent, to 
ease the burden on his remaining 
lung. Despite the drugs he was beset 
by almost constant pain and racked 
by coughs. But gradually the pain 
subsided and wound-healing began. 
After ten days he left the hospital to 
convalesce at home. 

His prospects? It is too early to 

say. If he survives, he will have to 

live with uncertainty for five years. 

* • 

Only at the expiration of that period 
will his cancer he considered cured. 

A few years ago, (ung cancer was’ 
a medical problem of no consc- 
ipiencc. A survey of world medical 
literature in i<)i2 showed a total of 
only 347 cases reported. Today an¬ 
nual deaths are measured by the 
tens of thousands. Tomorrow? 

“It frightens me to think of what 
will happen in another decade 
when our present smoking habits 


United States the record is about the 
same. It is significant that the sharp 
increase in lung cancer is almost 
exactly proportionate to the increase 
in cigarette sales. I am convinced 
that every heavy smother will de¬ 
velop lung cancer -unless ‘heart 
disease or some other sickness claims 
him earlier.” 

Is there, then, any protection for 
the heavy smoker? Some experts 
believe there is. Most lung cancers 
appear to grow rapidly. It is there¬ 
fore highly important to detect 
them at the earliest possible moment 
before they have spread to other 
organs or tissues. In short, bcfo.e' 
they give any outward symptoms. 

Only X-ray and sputum tests can 
discover cancer at this stage. A chest 
surge*in recommends that after the 
age of 40 every 20-a-dav smoker 
should have chest X-rays at least 
every six months, preferably ev n ry 
three months. It enough people 
took such precautions, lung cancer 
might become 50 per cent curable, 
instead of 95 per cent fatal. 
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The Sound and the Fury 


oncer .wwn in a line of cars, a motorist leaned long on her horn, then 
watched as a man got out of the car ahead, calmly raised her vehicle’s 
bonnet, disconnected the horn wires, got hack in his car and drove off. 
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the best medicine 


A film technician spent several 
months in the Belgian Congo filming 
The Roots of Heaven. While he was 
there he collected a trunkful of shrunk¬ 
en heads. He decided they might be 
worth something; so when he returned 
home he rang up a large department 
store. “To whom do I speak about sell¬ 
ing some shrunken heads?” hr asked 
the switchboard operator. 

She told him to wait a moment. 
Then there was a clicking sound and a 
firm, business-like voice said, “This is 
flic head buyer speaking." 

K li. Kenton 

Columnist Frank Scully says he has 
been eyeing his suitcases with great re 
spret ever since he packed them for a 
rccen* flight abroad. Because the over 
j weight charges arc so steep, Scully 
decided to weigh his luggage before 
going to ihe airport. He hauled his 
bags to a chemist’s, piled them on to a 
scale and dropped a penny in the slot. 
Out shot a card reading: "You weigh 
five stone. Your keen analytical mind 
1 and sound judgement are of the 
greatest assistance in solving the prob¬ 
lems of others.” - Will jon« 
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Shortly after they were married, 
my nephew and his stunning young 
bride were invited to a formal dinner 
party. 

To do justice to the occasion my 
nephew’s wife bought a strapless blue 
evening gown and spent the afternoon 
of the party in a beauty parlour. When 
she paraded in front of her husband 
before they left the house, he was 
speechless with admiration. 

“I’m glad you think 1 look all 
right,” she said. “But I’m awfully 
nervous. I’m afraid 1 won’t know what 
to talk about.” 

“That’s easy,” he said. “Just say No 
to the men—the women probably 
won’t talk to you anyway !” 

Contributed by Jcmmc MrDonnld 


A businessman employed a new 
secretary, and the first morning she 
worked tor him he dictated a letter to 
his wife, who was away. When she 
brought the letter hack to him for his 
signature it was perfect, with one ex- 
ccption. She had omitted his final 
words, which were, “1 love you.” 

“Did you forger my last sentence?" 
he asked. 

“Why, no, I didn’t foigct," she said. 
“I just didn't realize that you wete 
delating.” <Vir.tnlniii.lhs If.my M.ntin 

Wk like the story about the woman 
who went into an exclusive jHt shop to 
buy a dog. Alter inspecting every pure¬ 
bred in the place, she told the propri¬ 
etor that they were all priced far too 
high. 

"Madam,” he retorted, drawing 
himself up haughtily. “Pbdiaps you 
had better go to a used cur dealer.” 

--Cedric Aiinmc 
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Beware 
of The Dog 


fiasic lessons in 
the business of 
getting on with dogs 


By Albert Payton Terhune 

■' suppose everyone has at some 
'■ time had the wits scared out of 
him by a vicious dog. At any rate, 
the knack of getting on with dogs 
may come in decidedly handy for 
you one day. 

Twice during a recent morning’s 
tramp I had to stop at farm-houses 
to ask my way. Each time watchdogs 


came forward to meet me. The first 
cantered up to me, barking in thun¬ 
derous challenge. 1 spoke to him in 
careless friendliness, all the time 
continuing my progress up the path. 
He gambolled along at my side,tail 
waving, nose gaily aloft. There wa* 
nothing to be afraid of. 

Yet if 1 had taken to my heels 
there is a more than even chance that 
he would have nipped the first part 
of my anatomy he caught up with. 
Even a good-natured dog has an im¬ 
pulse to chase anyone or anything 
that runs in fear from him.The wild 
dog of old that did not thus dash 
forth to overhaul galloping prey 
went without food. The trait has en¬ 
dured. lienee his often fatal zest 
for chasing cars or trains. 

The second watchdog was another 
matter. He advanced stiff-legged, 
head low, tail ramrod slid. He was 
growling—not barking. A dog that 
growls in anger holds his head low, 
to protect his vulnerable throat in the 
impending scrimmage. 1‘his time 1 
stood stock-still, my palms on my 
chest, my feet close together. It was 
not a time for making friends, but 
for keeping uric hewed. 

The dog moved up to me, still in 
battle formation, but increasingly 
puzzled* There was rio salient part 
of me for him to bite. If I had tried 
to pet him, or turned to run, or 
kicked frantically at him, my hand 
or arm or leg would i/»ve been an 
ideal target tor his teeth, but there I 
stood—what was he to do? 

n 5 



Nineteen times in 20, a fierce dog 
will not hurl himself on a stranger 
who stands thus calm and motion¬ 
less. My voice, speaking slowly and 
unconcernedly to him, increased his 
perplexity. For perhaps a minute, it 
was a deadlock. Then 1 took a step 
towards the house. Instantly he 
crouched for a spring. So 1 stood 
still again. The average fierce canine 
would have given ground at my ad¬ 
vance, but this was one of the least 
amenable types of savage dog. The 
only move for me would have been 
to back out of the yard, one step at 
a time, with long pauses between 
strides. Luckily the householder 
saw us and called ofT his guardian. 

In these two simple encounters lie 
the basic lessons in the art of getting 
on with dogs. Keep your head. Most 
dogs are not biters, it they arc treat¬ 
ed sanelv and are left alone. To fon- 

j 

die a strange dog in the street or at a 
home you are visiting is like driving 
past a “halt*’ sign. Often you can get 
away unscathed, as many dogs are 
born mixers. But, when you meet a 
strange dog, don’t bank on it being 
one of them. 

Do not allow fear to master you 
when you are in the picscnce of an 
ill-tempered or vigilant dog. My 
reason for stressing this may sound 
fantastic, yet it is an established 
scientific fact. When you are fright¬ 
ened, nature pumps an undue 
amount of adrenalin through vour 
system. throws off an odour 
said to he like that of formic acid, 
which human nostrils fail to detect. 


Dogs, however, hate it It rouses 
some of diem to rage; in others it 
inspires only. contempt. Many an 
otherwise inoffensive dog will attack 
when that odour reaches him. Here 
is an example: 

Many years ago, I used to visit a 
neighbour whose gigantic cross-bred 
hound was a great pal of mine. I 
went away for almost a year. On my 
return i called on this neighbour one 
evening. His huge dog came bound¬ 
ing down the path. I stooped over 
and rumpled his ears roughly be¬ 
tween my hands. Side by side we 
went to the house. He lay down in 
the porch, while I went indoors. 
My host greeted me by saying he 
hoped that his dog had been 
chained, as the brute was savage 
with strangers. 

While 1 was away his big cross¬ 
breed had died, and he had bought 
another watchdog. This was the 
giant that had greeted me. My host 
could hardly believe that the new 
dog had permitted such liberties. To 
prove it, 1 stepped out into the porch 
where the new dog lay. By the light 
from the window I could see what a 
brute he was. And I was scared. Yet 
1 went towards him with outward 
self-confidence, as if certain of a 
friendly welcome. He launched him- 

j 

seif at me with a roar. I barely had 

time to catch him bv the side of the 

* 

neck as he leaped. Now that he 
knew I feared him he attacked me. 
Yet I swear that no mere human 
would have guessed I was afraid. 
His nostrils told him of my fright.^ 
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I think the absence of fear-smell 
explains why so many ill-tempered 
dogs are gentle with little children. 

Some people “have a way with 
dogs*’ and can do almost anything 
with most of them. Other people are 
invariably disliked by dogs. If they 
don’t like you, leave them alone. It 
is no fault of yours. Don’t be fooled 
by the old theory that a man is to be 
trusted if dogs like him; and vice 
versa. That is the most ridiculous of 
all the dog lies. 

If your technique fails and you arc 
bitten by a dog, remember that the 
bite of a healthy dog is only as 
dangerous as would be a similar 
wound inflicted by a niece of metal 
or bone—plus such rood infection 
(not rabies) as may possibly have 
been on the animal’s teeth. If you 
do get bitten, the first-aid is easy. 
Wash the wound thoroughly under 


lukewarm running water and apply 
a dry, dean dressing. Then tell ypur 
doctor what has happened. Ask him 
whether anything more needs to be 
done, as the bite of a rabid dog, of 
course, demands skilled, profes¬ 
sional treatment. 

There are far more savage hu¬ 
mans, in proportion, than savage 
dogs. You would not push past a 
military guard without the pass¬ 
word. So why blame a watchdog 
for barring your way into the home 
he has been trained to defend? If 
you should walk over to even a fair¬ 
ly good-tempered man, in the street, 
and rumple his hair with the palm 
of your hand, or pull his ears, the 
chances are that you would find 
yourself receiving a punch on the 
jaw. You know that. You leave the 
stranger alone. Therefore he leaves 
you alone. Do the same with dogs. 


Why Men Survive 

^ no not believe the greatest threat to our future is from bombs or 
guided missiles. I don’t think our civilization will die like that. 1 think 
it will die when we no longer rare- when the spiritual iorccs that make 
us wish to be right and noble die in the hearis of men. Arnold Toynbee 
has pointed out that it) of 21 notable civilizations have died from .vithin 
and not by conquest from without. There were no bands playing and no 
flags waving when these civilizations decayed; it happened slowly, in the 
quiet and the dark when no one was aware. 

If vve are/.* grow great we must stop choking on the word “spiritual.” 
Our lashnis to re discover and rc assert our faith in the spiritual, non- 
utilitarian values on which our life has really rested from its beginning. 

—Dr. Laurence Gould, educator, geologist and Antarctic expert 
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THE STORY OF THE CURIES 


From the book “Madame Cufta’ 

,»Y EVE CURIE 
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THE STORY OF THE CURIES 


Just a hundred years ago, Pierre Curie, die brilliant French 
scientist, was born; twenty-five years ago his Wife Marie 
died. The Curies won undying fame with their discovery 
of radium, one of the greatest medical achievements of 
modem times. But their story is not only one of scientific 
advance; their life together demonstrated an idyllic har¬ 
mony of selfless devotion to each other and to their work. 

Their daughter Eve, who wrote the classic "Madame 
Curie” from which this material is taken, says: "It would 
have been a crime to add the slightest ornament to this story 
of my mother, so like a myth. I have not related a single 
anecdote of which I am not sure or invented so much as the 
colour of a dress. The facts are as stated; the quoted words 
were actually spoken.” 


Madame Curie 


' < * In thf. autumn 

' .. of 1891 a young 

r^* 1 **/* .As'bVk 1 Polish emigrec 
named Marie Sklodovska excitedly 
registered for the .science course at 
the Sorhonne in Paris. 

Often in the echoing galleries 
voting men. would encounter this 
shy and Stubborn faced girl who 
dressed with poverty-stricken 

120 


austerity, and would ask: “Who is 
it?” But the answer was vague. “It’s 
a foreigner with an impossible 
name. She is always in the first row 
at the physics courses.” The boys’ 
eyes would follow her graceful out¬ 
line down the corridor, and they 
would conclude: “Fine hair!” The 
ash-blonde hair and the little Slavic 
head were, for a long time, the onlv 


Condensed from the hook "Madame Curie" by Eie Curie. C 1937. 
published by lieinemann, Lftndon 
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identification the students at the Sor- 
bonne had for their timid comrade. 

But young men were what inter¬ 
ested this girl least. She was entirely 
fascinated by her scientific studies 
and worked as if in a fever. Every 
minute she did not consecrate to 
study was a minute lost. 

Too shy to make friends with the 
French, Marie Sklodovska took 
refuge among her compatriots in the 
colony which formed a little island 
of free Poland in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris. There her life was one of 
monastic simplicity, devoted to 
study alone. Her income, made up 
of her own savings from her work 
us a governess in Poland and the 
small sums her father, an obscure 
but cultured teacher of mathematics, 
could send her, was but 40 roubles a 
month. From this stipend—three 
francs a day—she had to pay for her 
room, meals, clothes, and expenses 
at the university. 

She deliberately suppressed divi¬ 
sions hum her schedule, as well as 
friendly meetings, and made for her¬ 
self a Spartan existence, strange and 
inhuman. Marie did not admit that 
•he could be cold or hungry. In order 
not to buy coal she often neglected 
to light her little stove, and she 
wrote figures and equations without 
noticing that her fingers were numb 
and her shoulders shaking. For 
weeks at a time she ate nothing but 
buttered bread and tea. When she 
wanted a feast, she bought two eggs, 
or a piece of chocolate or some fruit. 
f On this diet the fresh, solid girl 


who had left Warsaw a few months 
before rapidly grew anaemic. Often, 
as she was getting up from her table, 
her head would spin. She had just 
time to get to her bed when she 
would lose consciousness. Coming 
to, she would ask why she had 
fainted; she would think herself ill 
and disdain her illness as she did 
everything else that interfered with 
her work. It never occurred to her at 
such times that her only disease was 
starvation. 

Pierre Curie 

Marie had ruled love and mar¬ 
riage out of her life’s programme. 
Dominated by the passion for 
science, at 26 she still clung fiercely 
to her independence. 

Then came Pierre Curie. A 
French scientist of genius, he was 
devoting body and soul to scientific 
research, and was unmarried at 35. 
He was tall, possessed long sensitive 
hands, a rough beard, and an expres¬ 
sion ol rare intelligence and distinc¬ 
tion. 

Their first meeting occurred in 
1894 in the laborarorv, and imme¬ 
diate sympathv brought them to¬ 
gether. Pierre Curie-found this taci¬ 
turn Mile Sklodovska truly an 
astonishing person. I low strange to 
talk to a young and charming 
woman, using technical terms, com¬ 
plicated formulae . . . How sweet it 
was! v 

Pierre aked at Agaric’s ash- 
blondc hair, at her high, curved 
forehead and her hands already 
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stained by the acids of the labora¬ 
tory. He was disconcerted by her 
grace, which the absence of All 
coquetry made more surprising. 

Pierre Curie, with gentle tenacity, 
endeavoured to get on friendly terms 
with the girl. He asked if he could 
visit her. Friendly but reserved she 
received him in her little room and 
Pierre, his heart constricted by so 
much poverty, nevertheless appre¬ 
ciated ihe subtle agreement between 
character and setting. In an almost 
empty attic, with her threadbare 
lress and her ardent, stubborn 
features, Marie had never seemed 
more beautiful. What fasunated 
him was not only her tot.il devotion 
to her work, hut also her courage 
and nohilitv. This graceful girl had 
the character and gifts ol a great 
man. 

In a few months Pierre Curie 
asked Marie to he his wife. Hut to 
marry a Frenchman, leave her 
lamilv lor ever, and lo abandon hj;r 
beloved oppressed Poland, seemed 
to Mile Sklodnvska like dreadful 
acts of helra\al. Ten months had lo 
pass heloie the ohdiuatr Pole ac¬ 
cepted the idea ol marriage. 

I\ Mil lust dais of their life to 
getlu r Pierre ami Mane roamed 
the He tie 1'i.uuc on hkuies pur 
chased wirli monev given them as a 
Wi tiding presenr. They lunched on 
bread and chees** end flint, stopped 
at unknown Vim. ami at the cost of 

i 

some thous’inds ol pedal strokes and 
a few francs for village lodgings, 


attained the luxury of solitude for 
long enchanted days and nights. 

The little flat at 24, rue de la 
CJlaciere, where the young couple 
settled, was singularly lacking in 
comfort, and they refused the furni¬ 
ture offered them by Pierre’s father. 
Marie hadn’t the time to clean it. 
The bare quarters were furnished 
only with books, two chairs, and a 
white wooden table. On the table 
were treatises on physics, a lamp, a 
bunch of flowers: and that was all. 
He fore these two chairs, neither of 
which was for him, the most daring 
visitor could only flee. 

Little by little Marie improved in 
housekeeping wisdom. She invented 
dishes which needed little prepara¬ 
tion, or could he left to “cook them- 
se!v( s." before going out, Marie 
would regulate the flame with a 
physicist's precision: then, casting 
one last woiried glance at the stew- 
pans she was entrusting to the fire, 
she flew down the stairs and caught 
up with her husband. In a quarter 
ol a.n houi, bent over other con- 
t.iim rs, she would regulate thv flame 
on a laboratory burner with the same 
careful gesture. 

The second year of their marriage 
.iidered from the first only in 
Marie’s stale of health, which was 
upset h\ her pregnane v. Mine Curie 
had wanted a child, hut she was 
vexed at being so ill that she was un¬ 
able to stand before the apparatus 
and study the magnetization of steel. 

It might be supposed that Pierre 
would be so softened bv Marie’** 
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condition as to pass a quiet summer 
with her; not so. With the thought¬ 
lessness of the insane, the pair went 
of? to Brest on their bicycles during 
her eighth month of pregnancy, 
covering stages as long as they 
usually did. Marie declared that she 
felt no fatigue, and Pierre had a 
vague feeling that she was a super¬ 
natural being who escaped from 
human laws. 

Soon, however, the young wife 
was forced, in great humiliation, to 
cut short the trip and go hack to 
Paris where she gave birth to a 
daughter: Irene, a beautiful baby 
and a future Nobel Prize-winner. 

The idea of choosing between 
family and the scientific career did 
not even cross Marie’s mind. She 
kept house, washed her hahy 
daughter and put pots on the fire, 
but she also kept on working in a 
wretched laboratory—working to¬ 
wards the most important discovery 
of modern science. 

The* Discovery of Radium 

At thf. end of 18^7 the balance 
sheet of Marie’s activity showed two 
.niversitv degrees, a fellowship and 
a m- nograph on die magnetization 
of tempered steel. The next goal was 
die doctor’s degree. Casting about 
for a research project fur this, Marie 
was attracted bv a recent publication 
of the French scientist Henri Bee- 
querel. 

Bccqucrel had discovered that 
uranium salts spontaneously cmit- 
*v’d, without exposure to light, some 


rays of unknown nature. A com¬ 
pound of uranium, placed on a 
photographic plate surrounded by. 
black paper, made an impression on 
the plate through the paper. It was 
the first observation of the pheno¬ 
menon to which Maiie later gave 
the name of radioactivity , but the 
nature of the radiation and its origin 
remained an enigma. 

Becquerel’s discovery fascinated 
the Curies. They asked themselves 
whence came the energy which 
uranium compounds constantly dis¬ 
engaged as radiation. Here was an 
engrossing subject of research—a 
leap into an unknown realm. 

There remained the question of 
where to make her experiments— 
and here the difficulties began. At 
last, thanks to the director of the 
School of Physics where Pierre 
taught, Marie was given the use of 
a little ground-lloor store room, 
sweating with damp, where unused 
machines were pul away. 

Scientific research in this hole was 
not easy. And the climate there, 
fatal to sensitive precision instru¬ 
ments, was iiij! mm li better tor 
M.uie’.s health. But this had no im¬ 
portance. When she was told, she 
rook her revi-um In savagely noting 
the dtgieis <>i iemp< ratwie in her 
notebook. 

The more Marie pencilated into 
intunaev with uranium rays, the 
more they ‘■eemed without prece¬ 
dent, essential!) imknoVyi. Present¬ 
ly, by undertaking the lahorious 
examination of all known chemical 
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to earth. 
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bodies, she discovered that com¬ 
pounds , of another element, 
thorium, also emitted spontaneous 
rays like those of uranium. More¬ 
over, in each case the radioactivity 
was a great deal stronger than 
seemed warranted by the quantity of 
uranium or thorium contained in 
the products examined. 

Where did this abnormal radia¬ 
tion come from? Only one explana 
tion was possible: the minerals must 
contain, in small quantity, a much 
more powerfully radioactive sub- 
nance than uranium and thorium. 
Hut what substance? In her ex peri - 
ments, Marie had examined all the 
known chemical elements. The 
scientist replied to the question with 
the magnificent audaciousness of a 
great mind ; the minerals certainly 
contained a radioactive substance, 
which must be a hitherto unknown 
chemical clement. 

A new element 1 It was a fascinat¬ 
ing hypothesis. Hut the incognito of 
the wuii'lcitul suh < >tai[ic bad to be 
broken. She must be able to ,m 
noimcc with certaints : “It is there.” 

Pierre Curie, who had followed 
the rapid progress of bis wife's ex 
jxviincnts with passionate interest, 
now abandoned his own expert 
ments in order to aid hers. Two 
brains, four hands, now sought the 
unknown element in the damp 
wor k room, and a collaboration began 
which was to last eight years, until 
it was destroyed by a fatal accident. 

Marie and Pierre began their pros¬ 
pecting patiently, separating and 


measuring the radioactivity of all 
the elements in pitchblende, an ore 
of uranium. But as the held of in¬ 
vestigation narrowed, their findings 
indicated the existence of two new 
elements instead of one. By July 
1898, they were able to announce 
the discovers of one of these sub¬ 
stances. 

Marie named it polonium, after 
her beloved Poland. 

In December 1898, the Curies an¬ 
nounced the existence of a second 
new chemical element in pitch¬ 
blende which they called radium — 
an element whose radioactivity they 
believed to be enormous. 

Genius—in a Shed 

Thf. special properties of radium 
upset fundamental theories in which 
scientists had believed for centuries, 
and physicists received the discovery 
with reserve. The attitude of the 
chemists was even 11101c downright. 
Hy definition, a chemist believes in 
the existence of a new substance 
only when hr has set 11 and examined 
ir, confronted u with acids, and de¬ 
termined its .I'oiniy weight. 

Now, nobody bad ever seen 
radium. Nohods knew its atomic 
weight. To prove the existence of 
polonium and radium, the Curies 
were now to labour for four years. 

They already knew the method 
by which they hoped to isohur: the 
new metals, lust lUmrnnt handling 
very large quantities ^ crude mat¬ 
erial. 

Pitchblende, in which polonium 
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and radium were hidden, was In such conditions M! and Mme 


treated at the St. Joachimsthal mines 
in Bohemia to extract uranium salts 
used in making glass. It was a cosdy 
ore, but according to the Curies’ cal¬ 
culations, the extraction of uranium 
should leave polonium and radium 
intact. Then why not work the 
residue, which had very slight 
value? 

From the Austrian Government 
they obtained a ton of the residue, 
and began work on it in an aban¬ 
doned shed close by the little room 
where Marie had done her first ex¬ 
periments. The Faculty of Medicine 
had formerly used the place as a dis¬ 
secting room, but now it was not 
even considered fit to house cada¬ 
vers. It had no floor and was fur¬ 
nished with some worn kitchen 
tables, a blackboard and an old cast-, 
iron stove. 

In the summer the shed was as 
stifling as a hot-house. In winter the. 
stove, even when stoked white, left 
a zone of ice. However, since their 
technical installation possessed no 
chimneys to carry ofl noxious gases, 
the greater part of their treatment 
had to be made in the courtyard 
outside. 

“And yet," Marie wrote later, “it 
was in this miserable old shed that 
the best and happiest years of our 
life were spent, entirely consecrated 
to work. I sometimes passed the 
whole day stirring a mass in ebulli¬ 
tion, with a/t'iron rod nearly as big 
as myself. In the evening I was en¬ 
tirely broken with fatigue.” 


Curie worked from 1896 to 1902. In 
that courtyard, dressed in her old 
dust - covered and acid - stained 
smock, her hair blown by the 
wind, surrounded by bitter smoke 
which stung her eyes and throat, 
Marie was a virtual factory all by 
herself. 

“1 came to treat as many as 20 
kilograms of matter at a time,” she 
wrote, “which had the effect of fill¬ 
ing the shed with great jars of pre¬ 
cipitates and liquids. It was killing 
work to carry the receivers, to pour 
off the liquids and to stir, for hours 
at a stretch, the boiling matter in a 
smelting basin.” 

The days of work became months 
and years: Pierre and Marie were 
not discouraged. Sometimes, when 
they left their apparatus for a 
moment, their talk about their be¬ 
loved radium passed from the trans¬ 
cendent to the childish. 

“I wonder what It will look like,” 
Marie said one day with the feverish 
curiosity of a child who has been 
promised a toy. “Pierre, what form 
do you imagine It will take?” 

“I don’t know,” the physicist 
answered gently. “I should 'ike it to 
have a very beautiful colour . . 

As Marie, with terrible patience, 
continued to treat, kilogram by kilo¬ 
gram, the tons of pitchblende resi¬ 
due sent from St. Joachimsthal, the 
old tables in the shed held products 
more and more concentrated—more 
and more rich in radium. She was 
approaching the end: she was now 
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at tlic stage of purification of 
strongly radioactive solutions. But 
the poverty of her haphazard equip¬ 
ment hindered her work more than 
ever. I'' this shed, open to every 
wind, iron and coal dust was afloat 
which, to Marie’s despair, mixed it¬ 
self into the products puriiied with 
so much care. Her heart sometimes 
constricted before these little daily 
accidents, which look so much of 
her time and strength. 

Pierre was so tired of the inter¬ 
minable struggle that hr would have 
abandoned it for the time being. 
The obstacles seemed insurmount¬ 
able. Could they not resume this 
work later on, under better condi¬ 
tions? 

I Ic counted without his wife’s 
character. Marie wanted to isolate 
radium and she would isolate it. She 
scorned fatigue and difficulties and 
even the gaps in her own knowledge 
which complicated her task. After 
all, she w.ia onlv a scry young scien¬ 
tist: and sometimes she stumbled 
acr.iss phenomena or methods of cal¬ 
culation of which she knew very 
lntle and lor which she had to make 
hastv studies. 

In igo.\ 4=; months after the day 
on which the Curies announced the 
probable existence ol radium, Maiic, 
b\ siipci human obtain u\, finally 
achieved victory: she succeeded in 
preparing a decigram of pure 
radium and determined its atomic- 
weight. The chemists could onlv 
how befoiz' the facts. 

Radium officially existed. 


A Hard Life 

Unfortunately the Curies had 
other struggles than that with 
Nature in their poor laboratory. 
Pierre’s salary at the School of 
Physics was 500 francs a month, and 
after Irene’s birth the cost of a nurse 
made heavy inroads on the budget. 
New resources had to be found. 

In 1898, a chair of physical 
chemistry fell vacant at the Sorbonne 
and Pierre decided to ask for it. It 
paid 10,000 francs and would mean 
fewer hours cf lessons; but his can¬ 
didature was rejected. Pierre was to 
obtain the post of professor only in 
1904, after the whole world had ac¬ 
claimed his worth. For the present 
lie had to accept an inferior position 
at the Sorbonne, where the authori¬ 
ties were only too willing to entrust 
him with time-filling lessons of 
secondary importance. Meanwhile 
Marie secured a professorship at a 
girls’ school near Versailles. 

The budget was now balanced, 
but the Curies were burdened with 
an enormous increase of worl at the 
exact moment when their experi¬ 
ments in radioactivity called for all 
their energy. Pierre’s friends sought 
by all means to bring him a little 
nearer to that inaccessible place of 
Professor. Membership in the 
Academy of Sciences would greatly 
enhance his prestige, and in 1902 
thev insisted on making Pierre 
present himself as a candidate. He 
hesitated, and then obeyed without 
pleasure. He found it hard to make 
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the customary visits to the academi¬ 
cians. And to set forth his honours, 
state the' good opinion he had of 
himself, boast of his work, seemed 
beyond his power. Consequently he 
eulogized his opponent, saying that 
M. Amagat was much better quali¬ 
fied than he to enter the Insti¬ 
tute . . . The academicians chose 
M. Amagat. 

Shortly thereafter Pit. ire refused 
to he named lor the Legion of 
Honour because it seemed too comic 
that a scientist, refused the means 
of working, should by way of 
“encouragement” be offered an 
enamelled cross on a red silk ribbon. 

The Curies continued to teach, 
with good will and without bitter¬ 
ness, giving to the job their best 
efforts. And torn between their own 
work and their jobs, they forgot to 
eat and sleep. Unconscious of their 
folly, the pair abused their ebbing 
strength. On several occasions Pierre 
was obliged by attack* of intolerable 
pain in the legs to take to his bed. 
Marie was upheld bv her tense 
nerves from a breakdown, but 
friends were startled bv the pallor 
and emanation of her face. 

Thus radioactivity grew and de 
veioped, meanwhile exhausting 
little bv little the pair of physicists 
who had given it hie. 

A Decision 
“of No Importance" 

Prodigious radium! Purified as a 
chloride, it appeared to he a dull 
white powder, much like common 


kitchen salt. But its properties were 
stupefying. Its radiation passed all 
expectation in intensity, proving to 
be two million times stronger than 
that of uranium. The ravs traversed 
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the hardest and most opaque matter. 
Only a thick screen of lead proved 
able to stop their insidious penetra¬ 
tion. 

The last and most moving miracle 
was that radium could become the 
ally of human beings in the war 
againsr cancer. Radium was useful 
---magnificently useful, and its ex¬ 
traction no longer had merely ex¬ 
perimental interest. A radium in¬ 
dustry was about to hr horn. 

Since the therapeutic effects of 
radium had become known, plans 
for exploitation of radioactive ores 
had been made in several countries, 
particularly in Belgium and in 
America. Hut engineers could pro¬ 
duce the "fabulous metal" only if 
they knew the secret of the delicate 

j 

operations involved. 

Pierre explained these things to 
lus wife one Sunday morning. He 
had |ust finished leading a letter 
from some u clinic i.iiis in the United 
States who want* <1 to exploit radium 
in America. and asked for informa¬ 
tion. 

"We have two choices,” Pierre 
told her. "We can describe the re¬ 
sults of our research without reserve, 
including the processes of purifica¬ 
tion. . . .” 

M aric made a mechanical gesture 
of approval and murmured: 

"Yes, naturally." 
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“Or else,” Pierre went on, “we 
c;m consider ourselves to be the pro¬ 
prietors, the ‘inventors’ of radium, 
patent the technique of treating 
pitchblende, and assure ourselves of 
rights over the manufacture of 
radium throughout the world.” 

Marie reflected for a few seconds. 
Then she said: 

“It is impossible. It would be con¬ 
trary to the scientific spirit.” 

Pierre’s serious face lightened. To 
settle his conscience he dwelt upon 
it, mentioning with a little laugh the 
only thing which it was cruel for 
him to give up: 

“We could have a fine laboratory 

o 1 1 

loo. 

Marie’s gaze grew fixed. She 
steadily considered this idea of gain. 
Almost at once she rejected it. 

“Physicists always publish their 
researches completely. If our ills 
coverv has a commercial future, that 
is an accident by which we must not 
profit. And radium is going to be of 
use in treating disease. ... It is im¬ 
possible to take advantage of that.” 

She made no attempt to mnvincc 
her husband; she guessed that he 
had spoken ol the patent only out 
of scruple. The words she pro¬ 
nounced with complete assurance 
expressed the feelings of both, their 
infallible conception of tbe scien¬ 
tist’s role. 

Pierre added, as il settling a ques¬ 
tion ot no importance: 

“1 shall write tonight, then, to the 
American cngineeis, and give them 
the information they ask for.” 


A quarter of an hour after this 
little Sunday-morning talk, Pierre 
and Marie headed for the woods on 
their beloved bicycles. They had 
chosen for ever between poverty and 
fortune. In the evening they came 
back exhausted, their arms filled 
with leaves and field flowers. 

The Enemy 

Now came the prelude to the sym¬ 
phony soon to approach its cres¬ 
cendo. 

In June 1903, the Royal Society 
officially inviteci Pierre to London 
to lecture on radium. Following this 
came a deluge of invitations to din¬ 
ners and banquets, for all London 
wanted to see the parents of radium. 

The Curies uneasily endured this 
for a few days, then went back to 
their shcil. Hut the British are faith¬ 
ful to those thw admire. In Novem¬ 
ber 190-5, the Koval Society be¬ 
stowed on Pierre and Marie one of 
its highest awards: the Daw Medal. 

Next, recognition came from 
Sweden. On December 10. 1903, the 
Academy of Science of Stockholm 
announced that the Nobel Prize in 
Pin sics for the current year was 
awarded half to Henri lie- qucrcl, 
hall to M. and Mmt Curie fc.r their 
ilisLOveries in radioactivity. 

’Phis Nobel Prize meant 70,000 
gold francs, and it was not “contrary 
to the scientific spirit” to accept it. 
A unique chance to release Pierre 
from his hours of teaching, to save 
his health! When the blessed cheque 
was paid, there were preseats and 
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and health, modern and more pioductivc 
methods of cultivation. 

1 his is just one of the ways in which 
Kodak is helping the Gov eminent 
today to build the India of tomorrow .. 
to benefit you and the nation. 

Movies tell the story. 
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... ""■• ir, . c r s the ', gcni 

■•..wun'umN to scientific couple. This eager homa ... jj ™ 
, . . :V;Jf indents, to sessed the Curies of 
. * k.'iuiii Mines. treasures tJicy wished t. ncserv/ 

!i„, MiMallal .1 ‘‘modern” meditation and silence. * C 
•;« iheu litdc house and re- As Mane wrote in the * rW 0 { 
d. ici v om’.p lint it never 1904: ' 


; ,v .','U If I Mine's. 
y.., K , ( li„, 'mulled a ‘‘modern” 
then little house and re- 

f, • r . d. It;; '. Io-j!p Hill it never 

I ' I ' ‘ * * 

: her iv \\ to mark the occa¬ 
sion hiou'.i. a ii.w hat. And she 
<■!• u.iii J.r-r tc.uhing although 
she iioisi'.ii ui« Irene's leaving the 


. . . Always a hubbub, hople 
are keeping us from work as 
much as they can. Now I have 
School of Physics. ' decided to be brave and 1 re- 

IV hen fame opened her arms to no . vlS1 r ut ^* c y dis- 

them, telegrams piled up on the Jj* r ^ us 5* c ^ me ‘ ^ vr ^ 
huge work table, there were, news- ^ altogether spoiled by 

paper articles !>v thousands, hun- onours an fame. . . . Our 
dreds of requests tor autographs and P cac . an< “ mdustrious PXlsl ' 

photographs, letters from inventors, cnce ls comp ete y lsorganizcd. 

poems on radium. A sportsman even Marie suffered particular 1 \ from 

cuutdname ,1 f ? e T the wor,d wished “ “ 

. C ‘ play; her nature was so exacting that 

■ ‘I a P C1 m ^ ent misunderstand- among all the attitudes suesesiei 1 by 
'nhh? wh!^ 1 lu ( ' lJrits bom the fame she could choose none: neither 
- 7 / 1 'l / ,UU illfncc t uwnr ds familiarity nor mechanical friend 1 1 

(■in. tnc\ had reached a moment ness, deliberate austerity nor showy 
wlmh was perhaps the most pathetic modesty. She did not know how to 
of their lives: for l licit mission was he famous. An irresistible timidity 
not finished; they wanted only to congealed her as soon as curious 
work. glances were fastened upon her. 

Jhu fame took little .u count of the One anecdote out of a thousand 


Marie suffered particularly from 
the part the world wished her to 
play; her nature was so exacting that 


future to.vards which 1’ierre and 
Maiie wcic straining. Fame leaps 
upon the great, lungs its tuil weight 
upon them, attempts to arrest their 
development. 

The publicity of the Nobel Prize 
caused millions to consign radio¬ 
activity, although still in an embry¬ 
onic stage, to thfc class of achieved 

victories; and they busied them- 

* 

selves by breaking in upon the 


sums up beautifully the response of 
the C'uries to public acclaim. The 
couple were dining at die Elysee 
Palace with the President of France 
and Mine Louber. In the course of 
the evening Mme Loubct asked 
Marie: 

“Would you like me to present 
you to the King of Greece?” 

Marie, innocently and politely, 
replied, all too sincerely: 
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“I don’t see the utility of it.” 
Then, perceiving the lady’s stupe¬ 
faction, she blushed and said pre¬ 
cipitately : 

“But—but—naturally, I shall do 
whatever you please. Just as you 
please.” 

In compensation for the disaster 
fame wrought in their lives, it 
should have brought the Curies cer¬ 
tain advantages: the professorship, 
the laboratory, the collaborators and 
the credits So long desired. But when 
would these benefactions come? 

Sidi* by Side 

When the end of her second preg¬ 
nancy arrived in 1904, Marie was 
near exhaustion, The lying-m was 
painful, interminable. Finally, on 
December 6, 1904, a plump baby 
was born, crowned with shaggy 
black hair. Another daughter: 
Eve.* 

Marie soon resumed the routine 
of m hool and laboratory. The couple 
were never seen in society. But they 
muld not always gel out of official 
banquets in honour of foreign scien 
tists. On siuh occasions Picric 
would don his shim tails and Marie 
would pm on lu:r one esemng dress. 

This dress, which she kept for 
yea is, to he translormcd from time 
to time In a dressmaker, was made 
ot black grenadine. A smart woman 
Will ild have looked upon it with 
pity. But the discretion and reserve 
which wetc the very mark of Mane’s 
character cieatcd a sort of style in 

• Tlir .ilillirr. 


her dress. When she wound her ash- 
blonde hair into a crest and timidly 
hung a light necklace of gold filigree 
about her neck, she was exquisite. 
Her slender body and inspired face 
suddenly unveiled their charm. 

“It’s a pity,” Pierre murmured on 
one such occasion. “Evening dress 
becomes you!” With a sigh, he 
added: “But there it is, we haven’t 
got time.” 

On July 3, 1905, Pierre Curie en¬ 
tered the Academy—but only just! 
Twenty-two scientists voted for his 
opponent. Meanwhile the Sorbonnc 
had created a chair in physics for 
him—the post so long desired—but 
still there was no adequate labora¬ 
tory. 

Eight more years of patience were 
required before Marie was to install 
radioactivity in a dwelling worthy of 
it -a dwelling which Pierre was 
never to see. The harrowing idea 
that her companion had waited in 
* vain for his beautiful laboratory— 

j 

the single ambition of his life--until 
the verv end, lived with her always. 

“Madame Curie and I are 
winking,” wrote Pierre on 
April 14, 190b, “to dose radium 
with precision by the amount of 
emanation it gives off. That 
might seem to he nothing and 
vet here we have been at it for 
several months and are only 
now beginning to obtain regu¬ 
lar results.” 

Madame Curie and I are w f 'r\- 
ing . . . These words, written by 
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The most important man 




in the Tea Industry 


Dear Bhai Sahib, 

In your recent lettei you asked a 
vital question : Who plays the most 
important part in the tea industry ? 

Like any other industry, the tea 
industry depends upon contributions 
made by many people, each of whom 
is as important as the other — it's 
like a chain, the strength lying in 
each link. Take for instance a tea 
planter or a tea plucker. The role 
played by either of them is equally 
important. Growing and plucking 
tea needs the utmost care and years 
of experience. The experts in the 
Estate Factory are responsible for 
manufacturing tea and sorting it into 
various grades through a series of 
complicated processes. Then comes 
the delicate stage of tea-tasting and 
blending. Brooke Bond's experts 
create the right blends from hundreds 
of varieties. Thereafter, our sales¬ 
men, through our own system of 
distribution, deli\er the factory-fresh 
tea to every part of the country, to 
our millions of customers, wherever 
they may be, in town or village. 

You sec, Bhai Sahib, all these 
people help to keep our market 


supplied with good tea, but the most 
important man in the tea industry, 
Bhai Sahib, is you— the consumer. 

It is for you that we have estab¬ 
lished 5 factories, 30 branches, 2,360 
depots and sub-depots. Your demand 
for good lea keeps us striving to 
maintain the high standard of our 
blends and delivering them to the 
local shop in record time—fresh and 
pure.* The consumers play the most 
vital role in the tea industry, because 
the industry exists, primarily, to 
satisfy you. If we achieve this, 
prosperity for all must surely follow'. 

Yours truly. 



(Ci. V. Krishnamurthy) 
Chairman 

Brooke Bond India Private Limited 


Please write to us at P. O. Box No. IH7, Calcutta, for the free booklet 
‘Letters to Bhai Sahih' containing ail advenisement t m The series. 
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Pierre five (Jays before his death, 
express the essence and the beauty of 
a union which was never weakened. 
F.ach progress of the work, each of 
their disappointments and victories, 
linked this husband and wife more 
closely together. 

Between these two equals who 
admired e.uli other passionately but 
could never envy, there was a 
Workers’ comradeship, light and 
exquisite, which was pci baps the 
most ihhcale expression o! their 
profound love. 

Alone* 

Tow.utos half past two on Thurs¬ 
day, April i<), njoO a sultry, rainy 
day Pieue took have ol the pro 
fessors m the I'.u ultv ol Science, 
with whom he had been him lung, 
:nd went out into the downpour. 
As he attempted !o ero's the rue 
Dauphin.-, Pierre absent mindedlv 
slopped Horn behind a cah into the 
path cj| a h iv\ duo. Suiprised, he 
attempted io hang on In the i best ol 
the' heist', whah suddetiK leand. 
I'll'- m lentisl"s heels slippi d on t!u 
Wet pivement. The dnxei pulled on 
the leuis. bin in \am : the ciiunnoiis 
wage*n, diagged on hv its weght e j t 
six te mis, i(iutimieel tor m ut.'I cards. 
J he lcM back wheel eiieounterc d a 
tcrhle ohslacie which it enished in 
passing. Policemen picked up the 
"aim body, hum whuh hie had 
been taken away u\ a llash. 

Six o\I. k k : Marie, gay and vivid, 
appealed u* fht doorli.iv of liei 
home. She met callers and vaguels 


perceived, in their too-deferential 
altitude, the signs of compassion. As 
they gave an account of the facts, 
Marie remained motionless. After a 
long, haggard silence, her lips 
moved at last: 

“Pierre is dead? Dead? Abso¬ 
lutely dead ?*’ 

4 

From the moment when those 
three words, “Pierre is dead,” 
reached her consciousness, she be¬ 
came a pitiful and incurably lonely 
woman. 

In a few laconic words she asked 
that Pierre’s body be brought home. 
She begged a friend to take Irene; 
she sent a brief telegram to her 
father in Warsaw'. Then she went 
out into the wet garden and sat 
down, her head in her hands, her 
ga/.e empiv. Deaf, inert, mute, she 
w nice! tor he r comp. nion. 

Slowly, p.iintulU, the stretcher 
w.is edged through the narrow door. 
The dead man was stretched out in 
a room on the ground floor, and 
Mane- remained alone with her hus¬ 
band. She kissed his lace, his supple 
h »dy. still almost warm. She was 
taken by tune lino another room so 
as not to be present at the dressing 
ot the- bod\. She obeyed, as if un- 
conscious. and then, seized bv the 
idea that she had allowed herself to 
hv lobbed of these minutes, she came 
hack and clung to the body. 

Alter the tuneral, the government 
officially proposed to award the 
widow and children of Pierre Curie 
a national pension. Marie refused 
flatly. “1 don't want a pension,” she 
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PIERRE AND MARIE—THE STORY OF THE CURIES m * 


said, displaying the first echo of her 
habitual bravery. “1 am young 
enough to earn my living and that 
of my children/' 

On May 13, 1906, the council of 
the Faculty of Science unanimously 
decided to entrust Pierre’s chair at 
the Sorbonne to Marie. This was the 
first time that a position in French 
higher education had been given to 
a woman. 

Marie listened distractedly, al¬ 
most with indifference, to her father- 
in-law giving the details of the heavy 
mission she owed ir to herself to 
accept. She answered in a few syl¬ 
lables : “I will trv.” 

j 

On the day of her first lecture at 
the Sorbonne, the crowd filled the 
little graded amphitheatre and over¬ 
flowed into the corridors and into 
the square outside. Necks were 
craned so as not to miss Mine 
Curie's entrance. What would be the 
new professor’s first wrrdsr Would 
she think the Miniso-r, the univer¬ 
sity" Would she speak of Pierre 
Cline" Yes, undoubtedly: the 01s 
tom was to begin bv pionouncmg a 
t -ilog\ of one's predecessor . . . 

Halt past one . . . '1 'lie door at 
the back opened, and Marie < 'uric 
walked to the chair in a storm of 
applause. She inclined her head. It 
was a dry little movement intended 
as a salute. Standing, Marie waited 
for the ovation to cease. It ceased 
suddenly. 

Marie stared straight ahead and 
said: “When one considers the pro¬ 
gress that has been made in physics 


in the past ten years, one is sur¬ 
prised at the advance that has taken 
place in our ideas concerning elec¬ 
tricity and matter .. 

Mme Curie had resumed the 
course at the precise sentence where 
Pierre Curie had left it. Tears rose 
to the eyes and fell upon the faces 
there. 

Having reached the end of her 
arid exposition without flinching, 
Marie retired by the little door as 
rapidly as she had come in. 

Successes ami Ordeals 

Now the personal fame of Mme 
Curie mounted and spread like a 
burslmg rocket. Diplomas and 
honours from foreign academies 
arrived bv the dozen. And although 
the Academy ol Sciences failed to 
honour her with membership— 
Marie missed l>cing elected by one 
vole -Sweden awarded her the 

Nobel Prize in Chemistry for the 

* 

vear iqiT. No oilier man or woman 
has ever hern judged woithy t»f re¬ 
ceiving such a reward twice. 

The Sorbonne and the* Pasteur In¬ 
stitute joinih founded the Institute 
of Radium, composed of two parts: 
a laboratory oi radioactivity, direct- 
ed bv Mane ( uiric: and a laboratory 
for biologic ai r< search and the .study 
of raneer treatment, directed by an 
eminent physician. Against the ad¬ 
vice of her family, Marie made the 
laboratory 1 gift of "the gramme of 
radium, worth more than a million 
gold francs, which she and Pico re 
had prepared with their own hands. 
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To the end of her life this laboratory 
remained the centre of her existence. 

When the war came, Marie 
wholeheartedly took up the service 
of her .second fatherland. Discover¬ 
ing that the hospitals lacked ade¬ 
quate X-ray equipment with which 
»o locate shell fragments and bullets 
in the wounded, she immediately 
recognized her held: a large num¬ 
ber of radiological stations must he 
created at once. She made a round 
of the manufacturers and nrmersitv 

j 

laboratories, collected .■!! the X-rav 
apparatus that could be used at/cl 
distributed it to the hospitals near 
Paris. Volunteer opeia'ois were 
recruited among da imoUssois. en 
gineers and si I'-mios 
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nagged at the sluggish oUkiiU di 
maiulcc! passe ■» ami icquiMlin.iv un 
ttl 20 vars were in sets ice. Ota of 
them site herself often manned at 
the front. Apart from this Marie in 
stalled j, 7 )o t radiological rooms. The 
total number of wounded men 
examined b\ »hcse 2:0 posts, fixed 


or mobile, was more than a million. 

Indifferent to the lack of comfort, 
she asked for no particular consider¬ 
ation in this work. She spoke neither 
of fatigue, nor of the cruel effect of 
X-rays upon herself, nor of the risk 
of death under fire. For her excep¬ 
tional war service Marie received no 
citation; bur she was conscious of 
having served France as best she 
could. 

America 

In ugjo the women of America 
raised 100,000 dollars f about Rs. 475 
1 ikli.s) to bin a gramme of radium 
Jo be presented to Marie Curie. In 
exchange line .-shed her to visit 
them. M.ii ie hesitated. Put. touched 
!n the magnificent geniiositv, she 
1 onqiii rcd her f< .11 s and accepted tor 
the first tune, at 54, the obligations 
of a gre i> < ithc ial lourtic*.. 

At tlu ! Hiding pur in New ^ ork 
an cpi ri’.ka’s im■' ■ waited tor her for 
!iv< hums. l ; rorn the moment of her 
.u'lc.d i, was ,ij-j!.i*er , l how nm» h 
! timid Mme 1 \>i it iei ai t ti ■ 
Amtrn.i. Keen helot 1 knowing hw, 
1! Ann mans hid ship *uiidc'd her 
with an almost it Itgious devotion, 
n.AV th it die was 1c h .morg them, 
ilr 11 homage was honndle^ 1 . 

All the universities of Ameiica 
had mvuul Mine C urie to visit 
them. Medals, honornrv titles and 
degrees were awaiting her In the 
dozen. But she was stunned b\ 
the noise and the acclamations. The 
staring of innumerable people 
frightened hei, as did the violent 
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jostling to sec her. She was vaguely 
afraid of being crushed in one of 
these terrible eddies. Eventually she 
became too weak to continue her 
journey, and on the advice of her 
doctors she returned to France. 

Marie was very tired and very com 
tent. The most stubborn modesty 
could not conceal from her the fact 
that her personal success in the 
United States had been enormous, 
that she had conquered the hearts of 
millions of Americans. 

1 believe the journey to America 
taught my mother that her deter¬ 
mined isolation was paradoxical. As 
a research worker she might cut her¬ 
self off from the century and concern 

j 

irate entirely on her own work. But 
Mme Caine at 55 was something 
other than a research worker: the 
prestige of her name was such that, 
by her mere presence, she could 
assure the success of some project 
deal to her. From now on she was to 
reserve a place in her life for these 
missions. 

Iler journeys now were much 
alike. Scientific congresses, lectures, 
university eeremonies and visit:, to 
l.ihoratoi u s called Mme ('uric to a 
hug* number of capitals. She was 
h'ted and ,uclaimed in them all. She 
tiled to make herself useful. Too 
often she was obliged to struggle 
against her uncertain health. 

By popular collection Warsaw 
built a radium institute—the Marie 
Sklodovska-Curie Institute—and the 
women of America accomplished a 
miracle by collecting the money for 


the purchase of a gramme of radium 
for it—the second grammp given by 
America to Mme Curie. The events 
of 1921 repeated themselves: in 
October 1929 Marie again sailed 
for New York, to thank America in 
the name of Poland. She was the 
guest of President Hoover and stay¬ 
ed at the White House for several 
days. 

But nothing in her had changed: 
neither the physical fear of crowds 
nor her incurable inaptitude for 
vanity. In spite of a loyal effort, 
Marie did not succeed in making her 
pact with fame. It was always the 
laboratory—and its young scientists 
- -that held first place in Marie 
Curie’s heart. “I don’t know 
whether 1 could live without the 
laboratory,” she once wrote. 

To undci stand this confession we 
must see Marie Curie at her appara¬ 
tus. No exceptional experiment was 
necessary to give her features a sub¬ 
lime expression of absorption and 
ecstasy. A difficult piece of glass- 
blower’s work that Marie brought 
olF like an artist, a measurement 
well made, could give her immense 
joy. If an experiment failed she 
seemed thunderstruck by disaster. 
Seated on a chair, her arms crossed, 
her back humped, her gaze empty, 
she suggested some old peasant 
woman, mute and desolate in a 
great grief. 

To the end of her life Marie con¬ 
tinued her work with singular haste 
—and with the singular imprudence 
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which was usual with her. She had 
alwa> s scorned the precautions 
which she so severely impostd on 
her pupils: lo manipulate tubes of 
raciio.it live hotlit-. with pincers, 
never to touch unguardid luhes, to 
use le.ulen “htuklcrs” to ward off 
the liannful ladiations. Slir hirelv 
consented to suhnm i*» the blood 
tests whuh were the rule at the In 
slimte of Kachum. Her blood < »-n 
tent was ahnoi mal. What ot it" . . . 
h’oi -;s vear.s Mine (line had 
handled ladnun and breathed the 
eman Uion <:i radium. I hiring ihc 
tour uars ot the war she had been 
exposed to ihe even more dangerous 
r.idiation o! die Ronlycii apparatus. 
Slight deteiloraiion in tile blood, 
amiovmg and painful bums on tile 


hands, were not, after all, such very 
severe punishments for the number 
of risks she had run ! 

Marie paid little attention to the 
light fever which began to trouble 
her. 

Bur in May 1934, s ^ e * to her 
bed alter an attack ot influenza 
and did not leave it again. When at 
last the robust heart beat no more, 
m ience pronounced its verdic t. The 
abnormal symptoms, the strange, 
unprecedented blood tests, accused 
the true criminal: radium. 

On lvidav. July h, 19-54, af noon. 
Mine luirie died. She was buried 
bcidc Pierre in the cemefcn at 
Su\m\ in the presence (4 her rcla- 
lives, bc'r fi lends and the co-workers 
who It wed hen mr t\n 
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W01.. pushing hall awake husband out ot the bout doot.to m ighboiu : 
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Ost s. ii-oira :* 1 inothei as glamorous gu -1 walks in . ‘Now ihtu's an 
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I’ivkl Ca-are. the Til.m wh-- was lo 
wm? Si»j;n;>rul\ihl\. !t^st not niii e but 


find work for only a few months 
of the year as a canc-cnttcr, to 
tame new fields out of jungle. So 
his seven children learned young 
that if was a simple obligation of 
citizenship to know how lo live off 
the land. 

When lie was i young Fidel 
took lip a rvpiial Cuban sport: the 
breeding of lighting corks. This en¬ 
terprise ended in failure. To make a 
rooster light, von keep him ill-fed 
and mean. This Fidel simply would 
not do, and his plump game birds 
weie slaughtered .is ijukkly as he 
sent them into battle. Fidel never 
lorgot the lesson that the lean and 
hungry will outfight the fat and 
our flourished. 

Ills lirsf schooling was by the 
i..,al JtMiir lathers, who < hannellcd 
s- >ine oi his hinons f ueiev into \ora- 

4* 


l i'i . 1 i ■ u v • ■! I i.is i, and joined a 
i; j • f'J ‘l:i'li (■!■•, i \ilrs .i/ld others' 


in '!i .inn« ■; 


>. v j -i duion to 


l!i>u .uid igain. And aim ih cu.us nadmg of hioou. J 1- was a 

■ ai..-!|i)j'h( ihere • .line a bl.u k hmu sindm: uid wi m on lo prep 

w hi n aiuiosi the (in!s souicf o{ lai'b ' hoi-i m 1 1 iv.nu. Ih rij|rhe had 

in v i t n a \ \\ }a th( man Imnsell. 1 he. h-ioui* >! ir* !• i gs ad'u.ifi af die 

th- < "uha: ■. '•le as l*o uu ?u or: < ( 
lh" i . -Iir-1: i., 

(.as'.r 1 '. n..\v olil\ \va. 

In a u 1 1 ■ .. lli.' of ( a w ‘ 
aid lomf'Tt. His -i 

fannU ovuv d a sugar 
pl.iMi.-tn .ji i i the 
heart or Orn ntv Fro\- 
mcc. L'nlikc most of 
his neighbours, Fi¬ 
del’s father, Angel, 
had known what it 
was like to be a pen¬ 
niless immig*ant, to 
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overthrow dictator Rafael Truiillo 
of the Dominican Republic, The 
young men had barely set sail when 
the Cuban Navy captured them. 
Fidel slipped overboard and reach¬ 
ed shore after three miles' hard 
swimming. 

11c graduated from the university 
in 1950 with, ama/angly, three de¬ 
grees, two of them doctorates: one 
in law and one in social sciences. His 
colleagues remember him for his 
commanding leadership, his dra¬ 
matic oratory and his devotion to 
physical conditioning. 

The last they found a little bewil¬ 
dering, since Fidel stood well over 
six feet tall, weighed 14 stone -none 
of it fat—and lived in a society 
where indolence was a mark of 
status. 

lie did nor need to pnMi.se as a 
lawyer lo make his living, but in 
iustne in human Unit's alw.iis 

1 '* 
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moved him to make indignant court 
pleas. His chosen targets were a 
government agency which cheated 
farmers of their land, and a landlord 
who victimized slum tenants. When 
he won these cases, he was named a 
candidate for parliament on the 1952 
list of Batista’s opposition, the Or¬ 
thodox Party. 

* 

The election was never held; the 
Batista amp came instead. FidcJ was 
outraged. 1 It* went back to Oriente. 
There he gathered round him a 
group of young idealists who hated 
Batista and all his works. Together 
they ploticd a revolt. It was fool- 
haidv and poorlv planned, but it 
contained the element of daring 
that was to mark all Castro’s acts. 

Bvrisi \’s stronghold in the city of 
Santiago was iortress Moncada, a 
mass ol buildings covering six 
square blocks behind a stout con¬ 
crete Wall. Two structures domi¬ 
nated the wall: the city hospital and 
an administration building. 

On Julv 2<), 1953. at height of 
a gay final festival, Fidel led about 
120 rebels armed with hunting 
weapons in an assault on the for 
tress. The hospital and office build¬ 
ing were captured quickly, and 
■>S “i (he attackers breached one of 
the gates. Not all the garrison was 
celebrating with as much abandon 
as Fidel had hoped, however. His 
mam force was fired on before the 
men could find the arsenal from 
which they had planned to arm 
themselves with military rifles. 
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Two small suicide squads held the 
Hanking buildings to cover the with¬ 
drawal of most of the men, who fled 
by car. Then came two bitter acts by 
Batista’s soldiery which sealed Fi¬ 
del’s resolution and possibly Cuba’s 
fate. 

First was the capture and torture 
of a brother and sister, Abel and 
Havdee Santaman'a, who had stayed 
behind as part of the covering squad. 
In front ot Haydec, Abel’s eyes were 
gouged out, he wav castrated, then 
killed. I laydce Santamaria escaped 
death, became a ranking rebel and 
today is one of the most honoured 

j 

women in Cuba. 

Next came the betrayal of the 
largest group of attackers, who had 
spread over the surrounding coun- 
trvside in small hands. A pledge of 
a tair trial had been obtained lor 
them b\ Santiago’s archbishop from 
the city's military «liicf. The ■. leric 
acted in good faith, but as the rebels 
were rounded up by the army they 
wt re <>! deicd lobe massacred on the 
spot by the commanding otficer. 

When Fidel's group was taken, an 
officer, pistol in hand, stalked up to 
dispatch the leader. '1 he rebel gritted 
ouc, “You can kill me. But you can¬ 
not kill the idea which brought me 
here." 'he otficer hesitated on the 
trigger, looked awa\, then refused 
to shoot. The archbishop’s direct in 
tervention stopped further hiid- 
shed and Fidel and his brother Haul 
were taken alive to Santiago. 

The handful of survivors from the 
Moncada attack were sentenced to 
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long prison terms and shipped to 
the Isla dc Pinos. (While Fidel was 
incarcerated there, his wife of seven 
years, sister of a Batista supporter, 
divorced him.) In 1955 Batista, pros¬ 
perous and confident, declared an 
amnesty for political prisoners, and 
both Fidel and Raul were released. 
With their followers, they formed a 
dedicated group named for the date 
of rheir attack- the 26th of July 
Movement. Its purpose: the violent 
overthrown! Batista. Its colours: red 
for courage, black for martyrdom. 
Us moll*): Lihcrttiii n Mttrrte - 
liberty or death 

Fidel visited the United States, 
briefly, to raise funds for the move¬ 
ment, then went to Mexico to lead a 
group of Cuban exiles Through a 
year’s training in guerrilla tactics. 
Thcv planned an ; mphihious opera¬ 
tion which for .hecr confrontation 
of impossible<»dds must rank among 
the most daring in military history. 
This time, less than too stiong, they 
planned to spark an island wide re 
v.dr. Thee mimt'al on support from 
a small until.aground group in San¬ 
tiago, led be a line ieatum! voting 
n vohilion.ilv named Frank Pais. 

Ill lour was set for 10 a.m. on 
November 195b, and the arrange¬ 
ments cvere confirmed m a wire to 
Pais reading, “The child will be 
h-<rn ar the exjiected time.” But the 
wire was too optimistic. 

The old sailing vessel Gramma 
which constituted FisH’s assault 
fleet, had been built and proviso ned 
for a score of people. On this voyage 
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she carried Ha, almost capsized in a 
storm, lost a man overboard and 
was delayed by the search for him. 

Pafs’s force, not knowing that 
Fidel was still at sea, made its attack 
at the scheduled time; in half a day 
the force was defeated and most of 
the Pais men were captured. (Pais 
himself escaped to fight again.) On 
December 2, two days late for the 
rendezvous, Fidel sighted land— 
and a pursuing Cuban naval gun¬ 
boat. He ordered the Gramma to 
be beached. Seasick and hungry, the 
invaders began to crawl through 
mud and saw-grass—with a body of 
1,000 government troops in pursuit. 
More than 50 of the rebels were 
dead within the next few days, and 
17 were captured. These were finally 
tried, along with a score from Frank 
P.uYs force. 

The president of the three magis- 
tr ites who heard the cases was the 
veteran lawyer Dr. Manuel Urrutia, 
the man who is now President of 
Cuba. When the evidence had been 
presented, Urruti 4 i wrot' an opinion 
exonerating the prisoners under Ar¬ 
ticle 40 of me Cuban constitution— 
which specifically legalizes armed 


resistance to tyranny. It was this 
action that the anti-Batista forces 
remembered last year when they 
named Urrutia interim chief -of 
state. But, at the time, Urrutia was 
outvoted by his two colleagues. The 
prisoners were declared guilty. 

Of the Gramma’s ill-starred land¬ 
ing force, only a dozen men, includ¬ 
ing Fidel, escaped death or capture. 
They found one another in the salt 
marsh and followed footsore behind 
Fidel while he retraced the deer¬ 
hunting trails of his boyhood 
through the Sierra Maestra. One of 
these led to the best defensive posi¬ 
tion in Cuba, Pico Turquino, which 
rises harsh and jagged for nearly 
8,000 feet, and whose foothills are 
thick jungle through which a man 
with a machete can hack his way 
onlv a few miles a day. 

It was early in 1957 that Fidel’s 
band went into hiding there, sus¬ 
tained by a few peasant families. A 
courier passed word back to Frank 
Pais in Santiago that Fidel was 
readv to lead a new campaign. A 
few score young Cubans took up 
their hunting weapons again and 
disappeared from Santiago and the 
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near-by plantations to trek to Pico 
Turejuino. Castro's revolt was born 
anew. 

Its first mark was a scries of light¬ 
ning attacks on one Cuban town 
after another. Without uniforms, 
many continuing to work at their 
regular jobs, the 26th of Julv mem- 
h rs sabotaged public transport, 
water, light ami communications 
systems. Thev fanned the hopes and 
efforts of Cubans who hated Batista, 
but they reaped a bloods harvest. At 
Ilolginii, a provincial railhead, po¬ 
lice retaliated by leaving 21 bodies of 
suspected rebels in the streets in one 
.{H-hour period. In one town two 
accused men were beheaded, and 
their heads were exhibited to the 
people from a roving jeep. In Santi¬ 
ago a t 5-year-old boy was tortured 
for 24 hours, and dial with long 
nails driven through his forehead. 

Most of these terrible events went 
unknown outside Cuba. The eves 
ol the world had been on Hungary 
and Sue? when the Gramma v, e: 
grounded. Now Balist 1 clamped on 
a lol.il » ensoi.tlup. i le pe: milled one 
news announcement, however: tint 
the bodies of both Fidel and Kaiil 
(\tstio had been tound. 

I'. Ffhrimo 1057, •' veteran war 
cnii sj'onvk nt, Hubert Matthews 
ot the New York Tuna, made his 
wav into the foothills of the Sierra 
Maestra. He brought hack the re¬ 
port that 0^*0stros vveic not dead. 
In whispus —the habitual speech of 
the entire band so that no voice 


could give away their position— 
Fidel had told Matthews how he 
was preparing to try again for 
Batista’s overthrow. 

It was a desperate three-pronged 
effort, and each part succeeded. The 
Fidelistas, armed with shotguns, 
raided one small army garrison after 
another and emerged with rifles. In 
the cities, rhe Milicia continued 
couliter-tenorism and stoically bore 
1! k 1 r lus-,! v ' 1 'he Re<istencia (Avica, 
the non-combatant arm of the move¬ 
ment, grew from;, funds-and-propa- 
g,.nd f eilnit into a major manuka 
Hirer of munitions, notably rille- 

1 i 

grenades and landmines. 

** 

Bloody false starts on both sides 

} 

marked the long months of 1957. 
Batista peremptorily moved thou¬ 
sands ol tarmers trom the Sierra 
Maestra foothills to withhold their 
fond and help from Castro, then he 
made a direct attack towards Pico 
Turejuino. In two short weeks he 
learned the lesson anv British gen 
era! could have told him in 177b: 
you cannot assault with nias'-ed 
troops through unknown territory 
against guerrillas who live theie. At 
almost the same lime, Castro’s Milt 
iia lost heavily in an ill timed up¬ 
rising at the port city of Cienfuegos. 
The bodies of more than 250 rebels 
were bulldozed into a mass grave 
after two days of fighting. 

In November 1957, a Castrc raid 
struck a large city for the first time— 
Manzanillo, population 60,000. The 
rebels held the town successfully for 
several hours and stripped the army 
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barracks of weapons after capturing 
the garriton of 150. Then tney did 
something inexplicable to the prison¬ 
ers of war: they simply lectured and 
released them! 

This was the first long step to 
wards the realization of a Castro 
dream—to undermine the fighting 
will of Batista’s soldiers No tactic 
could have been more wisely chosen. 
It forced the dictator to extend his 
repressions to his own army. He at 
once issued an order that any man 
could summarily shoot his immedi 
ate subordinate for simply discuss- 
mg the easy “out”—of surrender to 
the rebels. This demoralizing order 
stood for the rest of the war. 

Throughout 1958 there were two 
ci\ ll wars m Cuba One was fought 
m the Press—a battle for global 
sympathy in which Batiste’s total 
censorship was the critical factor 
Everyone read how Castro had tried 
to burn the sugar crop and failed, 
how he had called for a gtneril 
strike which did not happen The 
Ftdeli'ta efforts to reply obliquely 
—that is, with efforts that Batista 
would be forced to publici/i- were 
inept, to say the least Young Raul 
rounded up and detained more than 
40 American sailors, marines and 
civilian workers for moi c than three 
weeks. Then a rebel campaign to 
capture aircraft of the Cuban nation 
al airline m mid-air boomtrangtd 
with the crash of a Viscount in 
which 17 passengers died. 

Behind these occasional front page 


iti 

stones, damning to Castro, there 
was fought a shooting war, hardly 
an event of which ever leaked 
through Batista’s Press gag. The 
rebel raiders now had enough arms 
and men to split into organized 
“columns” of from 450 to 1,000 
men. Finally they broke out of the 
Sierra Maestra. Under Radi, two 
columns moved across the Central 
Highway to the plains of Onente. 

Batista at once hurled his biggest 
offensive at Fidel. Some ten thou¬ 
sand soldiers were sent into the 
mountains, this time dispersed into 
small, fast moving groups. To turn 
them back, Fidel developed one of 
the tactics that was to win the war 
for him. The civil resistance arm 
of ihc movement had provided him 
with mines, and his raiding had 
given him machine-guns With 
these, he set up <1 double ring of 
ambushes and dug in to wait for 
the soldiers* advance In 45 days 
only a thousand Batista soldiers ever 
rcichcd the inner ring of mines 
around Pico Turqumo, and none 
crossed it Hundred were captured, 
disai nitd, lectured and released Bat 
tisti ordcrid his troops back mto 
(heir fortresses along the main 
roads 1 idcl was now ready with a 
simple, hirsh plan. 

hirst, he completed the destruc¬ 
tion of every railway bridge in On- 
ente. Then he blocked every road. 
Buses, lorries and cars which tried 
to move through were stopped, their 
passengers ordered out and uncere¬ 
moniously escorted back to their 
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starting point, and the vehicles ap¬ 
propriated or burned. 1 saw scores 
o£ charred and twisted wrecks lying 
beside the roads when 1 reached 
Oriente—the debris of this phase of 
the campaign. 

As traffic came to a grinding halt 
all over Oriente, the people who 
lived there entered a time of great 
want. Their electric plants and vil¬ 
lage water system no longer oper¬ 
ated. The petrol refineries, U.S.- and 
British-owned, shut up shop; and 
the mines ceased to function (in part 
because so much explosive was be¬ 
ing commandeered or donated to 
Castro's men that Batista forbade 
fuilher deliveries of it anywhere in 
the province). This meant unem¬ 
ployment—and hunger. One day all 
of us, fighters and civilians, lived on 
raw sugar cane. On another occasion 
there was only a piece of cheese the 
size of a man's fist, and it was agreed 
that the t&rjcal commanders should 
have it because no one else carried 
the burden of running a battle. 


* 

Logically, the people of Oriente 
should have appealed to the army to 
rid them of the Castro forces. But 
the years of hatred and distrust of 
Batista, and the new sense of out¬ 
rage at his terrorism, produced the 
opposite result. First the local farm¬ 
ers, then the village shopkeepers and 
schoolteachers, and finally the plan¬ 
tation owners and moneyed city 
dwellers turned to help Castro. 

Their aid at once gave him the 
finest military intelligence service 
imaginable. To the day the revolu¬ 
tion ended he never needed to ex¬ 
pend manpower on patrols or flank¬ 
ers or reconnaissance behind him. 
Always he was told by a perspiring 
volunteer from among the civilians 
just what the army troops near by 
were up to. 

But the war at this point was still 
one of small arms against planes 
and tanks. A single intangible be¬ 
came Castro's secret—and winning 
—weapon. This was the discovery 
by the government soldiers that they 
did not want what they weie pre¬ 
sumably fighting for—the Batista 
regime. And they did very much 
want to live. 

In almost every action, Batista's 
men stood fast or moved forward 
briskly enough until the first rebel 
bullets hit mem. Then came the 
critical moment, the military “mo¬ 
ment of truth." Should they keep 
moving under fire long enough to 
open up with their superior weap¬ 
ons, take minor losses and win the 
action? Or should they drop their 
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arms, abandon their vehicles and 
flee—losing the battle but almost 
surely saving their own skins ? 

By all the military theory since 
Hannibal, Batista's men still held 
the advantage. The rebels were fac¬ 
ing tanks and strafing planes with 
only rifles and light machine-guns. 

But they made up their adver¬ 
saries’ minds with a continuous hail 
of lead. Regardless of hazard, they 
kept firing until there was nothing 
more to shoot at. To this 1 was re¬ 
peatedly an eyewitness. In fact, in 
23 days with the Castro forces in 
the field, I saw five almost identical 
actions, each ending in the rebel 
capture of a town and army garri¬ 
son. The government soldiers sim¬ 
ply retreated behind their ultimate 
defences and vainly waited for help 
from outside, while the rebels fired 
around the clock from a ring of 
close-in positions until the garrison 
surrendered. 

This t.utic exposed the rebel rear 
to the townspeople everywhere. 
Castro's men jammed their houses 
and frequently commandeered 
them. The people talked a great deal 
about looting and worse done by 
Batista’s troops, who burned vil¬ 
lagers’ houses without warning and 
cleaned out shopkeepers’ stocks 
without paying. Castro from the 
first had pledged that his men would 
pay for what they took wherever 
they went, and that they would not 
molest worqen. The villagers and 
I marvelled mutually at the proof 
all round us that the rebels had 


honoured these pledges. And weeks 
later, when diey flooded 'into 
Havana, this discipline was the most 
impressive characteristic of the men. 
It saved the city from bloodshed and 
rioting. 

There were two groups o£ people 
to whom the rebels displayed no 
mercy: the torturers ana killers of 
Batista’s SIM, and the chivatos. Chi- 
vato means goat, and the name was 
applied to those who informed the 
army of rebel positions or move¬ 
ments. 

What 1 believe was the true rebel 
policy towards these men was neady 
summed up for me by a rebel girl in 
uniform. She was undergoing train¬ 
ing to become a troop education 
officer, and she worked briefly with 
me as an interpreter. She had all the 
idealism of youth and was not ready 
to dispense with legal procedures 
even in the case of informers and 
murderers. ‘'We’ll hold them, we’ll 
try them and then we’ll shoot 
them,” she explained succinctly. 

Neither of us guessed at the time 
that she had touched on the issue 
that was to be the first cause of out¬ 
cry by the rest of the world against 
the Castro government. 

It was young Raul Castro who 
first drew accusations of Commu 
nist backing for the Castro move¬ 
ment, and it was Batista who 
incessantly made the charges. Raul, 
now 27, visited several Communist 
satellite countries on a student tour 
in Europe a few years ago. He has 
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Prominent mosquito leader 
assassinated! 



Walks straight into ambush 
by FLIT gunman! 

Tun death occured on Sunday morning, 
of Miss Artful Anopheles — a prominent 
leader of the Malaria Mosquito Party. 


It is reported that Miss 
Anopheles was taking her 
usual early morning walk 
along Bedroom Boule¬ 
vard, after a heavy meal 
of human blood, when 
she suddenly walked 
straight into an ambush 
by FLIT gunman. She 
died on the spot. 
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been an outspoken -critic of U.S. 

policy towards Cuba. 

But application of die Red label 
to the Castro movement caused 
great indignation among the rebels. 
“You won't call us Communists, 
will you?’* I was asked dozens of 
times. The fact is that I found no 
evidence of Communism in the 
rebels* talk—none of the typical jar¬ 
gon. And the Batista regime was 
never able to present proof that Fidel 
personally had been at any time a 
Communist. But I did hear America 
excoriated for remaining indifferent 
to Batista’s terrorism, and for her 
role in equipping the dictator’s 
forces. It was repeatedly emphasized 
to me that everyone, including my¬ 
self, was being nred at by American 
and British weapons, and that U.S. 
strictness towards arms smuggling 
revented Castro from shooting 
ack more effectively. On the other 
hand, Batista’s own secretary of 
state granted me an interview in 
Havana on Christmas morning to 
complain that the U.S. embargo on 






new- arms shipments to Cuba had 
cut army firepower critically, and 
that U.S. leniency towards arms, 
smuggling for the Castro forces was; 
increasing rebel effectiveness. 

Yet the major factor in every mili¬ 
tary action I saw was not military 
arithmetic. Always, Batista’s sol¬ 
diers outgunned the rebels. What 
decided the battles was not how 
many weapons the government 
forces possessed, but the soldiers’ un¬ 
willingness to use what they did 
have in the face of the rebels’ eager¬ 
ness to fire until their barrels burned 
out. 

In December, when the revolution 
was less than three weeks from its 
triumphant climax, 1 spent ten days 
at Fidel Castro's headquarters in the 
field. The command post was a 
deep, double-ended rock cave in a 
hillside overlooking a muddy side 
road a few miles south of the Cen¬ 
tral Highway. But the cave, littered 
with radio equipment, food crates, 
camp beds, boxes of cigars and belts 
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of ammunition, was usually the last 
place one could locate Fidel. 

His men were busy besieging a 
town named Maffo and ambushing 
the column sent out from Bayamo, 
30 miles west, to relieve it. Riding 
in a British-made weapons carrier, 
Fidel almost daily set up an advance 
command post on the veranda or 
patio of a farmer's house, close 
enough to the front for us to see the 
bombing and strafing from the air 
and recognize most of the sounds 
of combat on the ground. 

Here the usual scene was a shift¬ 
ing knot of intense, bearded officers 
and messengers. The longer the 
beard, the longer its wearer had 
been a rebel, for the picturesque cus¬ 
tom of leaving whiskers and hair 
uncut originated on Pico Turquino 
simply because there were no razors. 

The staccato rhythm of the hasty 
conferences, as messages were de¬ 
livered and orders sent out, was 
punctuated by radio transmissions, 
usually spoken by Fidel himself. He 
would grasp his walkie-talkie and, 
in a voice to rouse the countryside, 
begin, " Urgcntc! Urgcnte!” He 
never spoke in code, and much of 
Cuba could follow the battle by sim¬ 
ply tuning in on the Castro tactical 
transmissions. 

The tension round him rarely 
lessened, for Castro conveys high 
pressure in his every movement, 
even when lighting one of his 
Churchilliah cigars. There were 
never any maps or charts or canvas 
armchairs in his command post, 


because he would need to come to 
rest to use them. The normal state of 
ease for Fidel is a purposeful 40-inch 
stride, forward, then back. 

His voice is soft, but his speech is 
distinct, his manner of giving praise 
is a bear hug, his encouragement a 
heavy hand on the shoulder, his 
criticism an earthquake loss of tem¬ 
per. His combination of temper, 
daring and hair-trigger eagerness to 
challenge any power that threatens 
Cuba explains his acceptance as an 
authentic folk hero at home; he is 
a larger-than-life Cuban, with all his 
people’s faults and virtues. 

The way Castro’s troops, then 
Castro’s president and finally—seven 
days later—Castro himself took over 
the capital city of Havana was as 
formidable and improbable as the 
rest of his story. 

There was only a single period of 
rioting in Havana—New Year's 
Day—and it is noteworthy that the 
rioting was largely directed against 
the symbols of corruption. Half a 
dozen casinos were wrecked; slot- 
and pinball-machines blazed in the 
gutters and every parking meter was 
savagely smashed. 

By the following dawn the capital 
outwardly was still a terrifying 
sight. The general strike had shut* 
tered every store and bar and restau¬ 
rant, halted every bus and taxi. 
Groups of shirt-sleeved young men 
patrolled the streets wielding fire¬ 
arms and showing a great willing¬ 
ness to level them at anything that 
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moved. Cars with horns blaring and 
rifle barrels protruding from every 
window rocketed along the deserted 
streets. Intermittently there were 
bursts of rifle fire. Yet the fact 
was that order had already come 
back to Havana. The armed men 
were not marauders but the Castro 
Mtltcia 

The next day the first bearded 
and uniformed men, and the girls 
who had fought with them, marched 
into the capital. I remembered the 
threats I had heard them make 
against the buildings they consid¬ 
ered symbols of the Batista regime. 
One was the Habana Hilton Hotel, 
which, up in the mountains, they 
had proposed to demolish stone by 
stone. It happens that the Hilton is 
the property of the retirement fund 
of the cooks’ and waiters’ union and, 
as the troops swept in, the owners 
formed a phalanx round it The/e 
was time for them to tell the troops 
to whom it belonged. The outcome 
was a happy one The troops didn’t 
wrepk the place. They just moved 
in. 

1 doubt if any swank Hilton hotel 
anywhere in the world ever had 
more orderly guests than the Castro 
fighting men, many ot whom had 
never seen a metropolis before. They 
did not damage the hated casino but 
turned it into a tauteen instead. 
They did not drink, because no one 
in rebel service wa* permitted a drop 
of any alcoholic beverage. (I never 
saw this rule broken.) No act of 
vandalism or violence occurred. 


Castro’s arrival was a day of de¬ 
lirium. I saw only two grave faces— 
those of President Urrutia and 
Interior Minister Rodriguez. They 
were in the huge limousine with the 
licence plate “1” as it pulled out of 
the presidential palace grounds after 
Fidel’s reception there. The two 
men were worried about Fidel. 
They had expected that he would 
travel the length of the city with 
them, and he had just told the cheer 
mg crowds dial he intended to*walk 
the entire parade route. 

“I need no guards to protect me 
from you,” he had shouted as several 
thousand people nearly mobbed him 
in their enthusiasm. 

He was right. Although captured 
tanks, one with his nine year-old 
son riding in it, preceded him, and 
though he finally mounted a jeep so 
that more people might see him, 
Fidel C istro needed no bodyguards 
in Havana. 

That night he crowned his tn 
umph He opened the gates of Camp 
Columbia, die huge army base that 
had been the geographic seat of Ba¬ 
tista’s power, to the people of Cuba. 
There, on the pirade ground, with 
the crowd of 30,000 illuminated by 
army irchlights, he held his final 
victory celebration. The revolution 
was over. The 26th of July move¬ 
ment had accomplished its mission. 
“Free Cuba” was now all Cuba. 

After jubilation, an anti-climax 
could have been expected. Yet days 
passed and it did not come. The 
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Cuban people continued, almost in¬ 
credulously, to savour the essential 
taste of freedom—the certainty that 
no police gtin-barrel would batter 
down the door in the night, the 
sight of newspaper headlines that 
told the tnith, the right to say out 
loud, in public, what they thought. 

With the old administrative ma¬ 
chinery shattered, the new govern¬ 
ment was faced with a Herculean 
task—the maintenance of order, the 
restoration of public services, the re¬ 
pair of war damage totalling £50 
million (about Rs. 40 crorcs). 

President Urrutia moved at once 
against corruption. With liberty for 
most of Cuba came sudden belt¬ 
tightening for the thousands who 
had been beneficiaries of direct 
government subsidies and sinecures, 
including local newspaper person¬ 
nel. Many were used to being paid 
directly every week; now their baak 
accounts were frozen and no 
cheques were forthcoming. 

Far broader were the problems 
facing Cuba’s major industries— 
sugar, minerals, public utilities. 
These are the companies in which 
American investors have their great 
stake of close on a thousand million 
dollars. The rebel leaders from Presi¬ 
dent Urrutia down have said that 
they arc determined to expunge the 
opportunities* for graft from every 
tax, labour and other agreement be¬ 
tween industry *and the Cuban 
Government. 

The first outward crisis for the 
a w Cuba followed almost at once. 


As Castro's success had astounded 
the world, so the world astounded 
the people of Cuba with its indigna¬ 
tion over the rough military justice 
accorded Batista police and army 
personnel convicted of terrorist acts. 
In Santiago and Bayamo, for years 
centres of repression, almost 100 
were executed in a day. Trials else¬ 
where were equally swift, and 
foreign observers now began to 
notice with alarm that violent things 
were happening in Cuba. 

So did the newspapers. In place of 
the handful of reporters from abroad 
who had been eyewitnesses to both 
Batista’s government and Castro’s 
movement, more than 350 flew into 
Havana to cover the summary 
courts, many of them as Fidel’s in¬ 
vited guests. 

The question of the executions 
spotlighted issues of both conscience 
and common sense. From the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Puerto Rico, the 
Governor, Luis Munoz Marin, said 
at a news conference that, while he 
did not condone the shooting of 
Batista henchmen without proper 
trials, he could understand the deep 
feeling that had brought on the 
executions. 

“Batista used to murder their 
people without jury trials, revolu¬ 
tionary or non-revolutionary,” the 
governor said. “They are inflamed 
against those who murdered their 
friends and relatives.” 

From foreign clergy in Cuba, 
both Catholic and Protestant, came 
similar sentiments. One statement. 
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in a wire from a Protestant seminary 
in Matanzas to President Eisenhow¬ 
er and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee/'rcad: “The American 
silence on the crimes of the Batista 
regime has made the present criti¬ 
cism of the executions here offensive 
and dangerous to Cuban-American 
relations. The international Press 
has paid no attention to the moral 
reforms, to the order and the re¬ 
newed faith in government which 
have surged forth with the new 
regime.” 

What of Castro’s future? Presi¬ 
dent Urrutia will hold his provision¬ 
al office for 18 months or less, at the 
end of which time, Castro has an¬ 
nounced, there will be free elections. 

Castro himself took over the office 
of premier on February 16. What he 
can accomplish now that he has the 
power of decision depends on his re- 
lationships with the men insideIhe 
political world, some of whom 
(President Urrutia among them) 
were total strangers to him only a 
few months ago. 

To the men in the government 

Castro is the touchstone of power; 

to him, they are the means to fulfil 

the dream of government towards 

which he moved so inexorably 

* 

through blood and bitterness. He 
speaks realistically about the chal¬ 
lenge of that government; in his 
hidden command posts, in his tri¬ 
umphal speeches, in his private con¬ 
versations* he has said, “Our hardest 
work is not to overthrow Batista. It 
will come after wc have won.” 


How well the new government 
will do that work is still'an unan¬ 
swered question. Revolutions before 
this one have started out with brave 
ideals, only to end in a return to 
tyranny. Chief among Castro’s prob¬ 
lems will be the degree to which he 
permits the Communists to influ¬ 
ence his government. The Reds 
always try to exploit any successful 
revolution and to claim a major part 
in the victory Castro himself .made 
intemperate attacks on the United 
States during his recent trip to 
Venezuela. His speeches were sur¬ 
prisingly inflammatory for a non- 
Communist. 

People who have observed Castro 
closely point out that he is at his best 
when he is working against some¬ 
thing. Most of his adult life has been 
devoted to a struggle to overthrow 
those in power. He obviously has 
not given great thought to the prob¬ 
lem of how to fill the vacuum that 
was created when Batista fell. 

As this is written, his political 
programme is still undefined, but 
there is reason to believe that he in¬ 
tends to administer his regime for 
the benefit of the people of Cuba. 
He has made some progress in this 
direction. The Cuba of Fidel Castro 
today is free from terror. Civil liber¬ 
ties have been restored, and corrup¬ 
tion seems to be drying up. These 
are large steps forward, and they 
were made against fearful odds. The 
Free World hopes that from them 
may come the true democracy which 
the Cuban people deserve, the eni> 



